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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VOLUME XXIII—1894 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPEES OF THE LATE A, C. BURNELL. 
I. 
Proface by Major BR. C, Temple. 

| fas 1882 my former friend and correspondent Dr, A, C. Burnell died, and when his library 
I was dispersed in 1883, I secured, through the kind offices of Mr. Quaritch, the MSS, 
which I now publish, They are bound together in a volume! of 325 leaves of large quarto 
writing-paper of various qualities, written generally on both sides, making up altogether 650 pp. 

There are in addition ten colored plates of devil-dancers by native artists, which have 
been reproduced for me by Mr. Griggs, and will be found in their appropriate places later on. 

The title of the book as published is that given by Burnell on the cover of his MSS. 

The contents of the volume are best described generally in the words of a note, in 
Burnoell’s handwriting and signed by him, found on the fly leaf at the commencement :— 

‘This contains a collection of the Tulu incantations, used at the ceremonies of Bhita 
worship as practised in South Canara, and which are chanted by the pombadas or priests. 
The first $ are from Dr. Mégling’s MS. (at Mangalore). The next 5 were written down by a 
Tantri (Toln Brihman), at the Mangalore fahsildér's request, for me. The remainder were 
collected by agents I sent to different places, and several were dictated by a blind pombada, 
named Kanta, who also gave me information as to where other such compomtions could be 
heard. They are all oral and contain many words not now in use. The pombadas are very 
averse to reciting them to strangers. The figures" shew the dress of the priest who dances, and 
who is supposed to personate the Bhita. They are from actual observation by people in my 
service.—A. Burnell,” . 

The contents aro really as follows : — 


(1) Jumidi-pirdano one oo oe one .F one Pr aon ot 
(2) Panjarli eae ae -. oe Ly or ota em eee 10 
(3) Deyibaidi-pardano* 27 oes aa =m ha ane oan ane 15 
(4) Koti Channayya-pirdano® fim on ae ne on feo ee 93 
(5) Jardntayana-sandi abe om eae ema ion ne aan a 123 

1 The cover having boon partially eaten by rats, I was obliged to have the volume rebound, 

2 i. ¢., the Hlustrations, ® ‘The numbers refer to MS. leaf numbers. 

4 I follow the MS, strictly throughout. 

" This seoms, however, to be part of the preceding story, and the versified version is followed by one in prose, 
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(6) Kodamanatiyans-sandi ey ise Ue hw - icc rem) cyas! | PRM 
(7) Kanapaditéys-bhitana-sandi.., 9.0.00 on ues as por. oe JG 
(8) Munoditaya-bhitana-sandi one oon oo ase =e ones 's 
(9) Ambadidipsiijarlli-bhitams-sandi ...00 14. 9 see ave at ». 130 
(10) Pilichimundi-bhiittana-sandi... 4. 14. sss oss wets es 
GLE)" Rodekiees ike) ay eet 8 ae ere! a) ea te 
(12) Sarals Jomidi “se feb eee, | oe —_ | I ee to 
(18) Mudader (Bala-Bhairava) 4. 65. sos ven xee esis (sD 
(24) -Atlever-T}aiongula a5 Gs mee ae ML LY ae 
(16) Kalknda SO ng IE — eid ee Raa ME ee | pe Oe te ee 
(17) Posa Mahiriye ee 
(18) Maggathye cid? (nee, Sods Tee PR oe ice ene. 988 
(19) Jumédi vee, ae tes Wd | pape Lie 5 a ae ant ow. 239 
(20), Sarat nse we ae ee eee ee 
(21) Perar Bolandi* ee acre | 
(22) Miyér manatiys es aa 
(23) Kantunekri-bhite .. .. ; ; . : eee 
(24) Magrandiya-pirdano ore ome ons hee eee one oo. LiT 
Kallurti # ee oon =e =e ea 250 


Lt ae 2 


(26) Bobbarye oon oo os ees * ees oan 

(27) Panjurli ope -_ _ _ ia ee vee oe fs | 

(28) Vodilutiya ees oon = —o0 oon ane one one -—- 278 

(29) A collection of | be, untranslated and in the Malayiilam character... 282 

(30) A prose story entitled Tonna-bhita in the Kanarese ch end 
untranslated =... as ype yas oo of 

In addition to the above I found, loose among the MSS. leaves and wrapt up in an English- 

Kanaresd Form of the Public Works Department,’ two documents, which are of great interest 

_ One of them is s note in Burnell’s handwriting, in half margin, of a Bhota festival he 

witnessed from the 2ird to the 26th March, 1872, at Mangalore, in the house of 

‘‘Dhimappa, bard of the Billava Caste.” This note is accompanied by a ranning commentary 

in the other half margin from the hand apparently of some member of the well-known Basel 


Mission there. It is endorsed on the ontside in blue pencil:— “Not yet made any use of. 
— Joh. Hasse.” 


The other document is a “description” of the same ceremony “as witnessed by 

A. 0. B. and J, H,’"* in Burnell’s handwriting, and evidently intended by him for publication. 

It many have been actually published somewhere, for all I know tothe contrary. It is enclosed 

in a blue official envelope and endorsed: — “Dr, A. Burnell with Monier Williams’ best thanks 

and kind regards."* 

The illustrations relate to the following stories, and were found in the following 

leaves of the MSS. :— 
(i) Jumadi-pirdano CT oe ™ ‘a. a2 eon aan 

(2) Paiijarli 2 om fee ee ee | oe =o0 PT a 10 

¢ No rendering at all is given of this short tale. ¥ = , # 

* * Btatement No. 2, showing the particulars of expenditure under the South Canara District, for the official 

year 1880-8]." Thin paper is superecribed in pencil in « German hand “ Bernell'’s Bhotes,” I bare bed it sow 


inserted in w pocket in the new binding. 
* That is, doubtless, “Joh. Hesse.” 


* And again by myself -—“ Look this up and nop if it can be made into « paper in connection with Burnell’ 
MSS. of Tula incantations,— RB. C. T, —7-11-34," pe with Bernell's 


fii 
H 
= 


Cr Pry = 
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(4) Koti and Pe RAN eae ton oon oe one ons 
EST Todlaclicaes 1/8 casi itec|| Soaiatts well, haedtccaenys ok’eglitcunl se) nots eae AE 
(13) Mudader one aoe os 7 se — ee v= 149 
(14) Attaver Daickrnba er ee eee ee 
(19) Juméadi one eee one oun oo: ose _— me aoe 239 
(eV eksiet 15ers 
OT Ne ag eal peek — onal Hears esr mag 


Having thus deacribed the papers in detail, Zier fed Seba pg to make them 
available for those interested in such matters, 


Barnell's note at the opening of the volume shewed that the text was probably of great 
linguistic value, and that it had taken him years to make a collection such as, most likely, can 
never now be made by another hand. The seclusion in which the Tuluvas live, further makes 
it probable that they have preserved that devil-worship, on which so much popular Hin- 
duism is everywhere based, in greater purity than it is perhaps preserved anywhere else. It, 
therefore, seemed to me important to preserve the contents of the MSS. from possible destruc- 
tion by publishing them, but here difficulties sprang up. 


The nomber of persons of culture, who know anything of the Toluvas and their language, 
is necessarily very small, and, unfortunately, although all but two stories, viz, No. 21 of one 
page only, and the last at p.312 ff. in the MSS., had been translated for the collector, the text, 
though very clear and admirably written, was in the Kanarese character introduced by the 
Basel Mission for printing Tuln," excepting pp. 123-133 and the proverbs, which were in 
a plain, though untidy, Malayfilam script. It, therefore, became obvious that only a 
person well acquainted with Tulu would be able to reproduce the text to any practical use. I, 
therefore, applied in 1886 to the late Rev. A. Manner of the Basel Mission for help, asking him 
to transliterate any of the stories, which, in his judgment, coniained peculiarities of language. 
Probably all are worth, or will be in time worth, transliterating, but he selected only Nos. 1, 
Il, 16, 24, 25, and 26 for transliteration, In addition to this work, he very kindly made a 
number of variants im the translations of Burnell’s employts, apparently by way of corrections 
of mistakes, and added an original text and translation “on the origin of demons,” a long 
note “on Bhitas,’’ and some long variants of the stories given by Burnell. 


The Inst of Mr. Manner’s invaluable contributions was received in 1987, and ever since 
then I have been looking ont unsuccessfully for a competent editor for the MSS., endowed 
with the leisure requisite for publishing them in the manner they deserve. At Inet I have 
decided to give them to the public with such explanations, as Burnell’s own notes 
and papers, Mr, Minner’s contributions, and such books as are at my command, enable 
me to make, 

As the South Kanara volume of that most excellent series of books, the Madras District 
Manwals, has not yet been isaned, it is, I find, exceedingly difficult to obtain, at first. hand, any 
trustworthy account of the Tuluyvas, although the missions at Mangalore and elsewhere are of 
long standing. Their country occupies the central portion of the Sonth Kanara district, and 
their language seems to be now spoken by about half million people? Bishop Caldwell, with 
some hesitation, classes Tulu among the cultivated Dravidian languages, on the ground that, 
though it was unwritten, until the Basel Mission began to teach the people after 1934 how to 
write it in Kanarese and Malayiilam characters, and to print it in the former, it had been very 
carefully cultivated by the reciters of poetry and prose; and he remarks frequently on its 
exceeding interest from the philological point of view. He describes the Tu]uvas as the most 
conservative of the Dravidian peoples, and saison anti onde want of a written 

4 Two illustrations 1) Minner, Tulu- English Diet. > ii, 


1? Hanter, Gazelleer of India, axya, #. v., by 426,222 in 1931, and, s.v. South Kanara, dy 190,000 (!). Caldwell, 
Dratidian Grammar, p. 45, cetimated it at 300,000 im 147 5. 
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literature, their language shews no signs of disappearing,"* which facts are of importance in the 
present connection, as tending to prove that the rites of the Tuluva Devil-worship are not only 
ancient in themselves, but are accurately preserved from ancient times, 7 

One feels tempted to descant at length on the many affinities, as exbibited in the contents 
of the MSS, now published, that the Taluva Bhita cult presents to demonolatry generally and 
to the non-Brahmanic worship of the lower classes throughout the Madras Presidency; but, I 
think, in a work like this it is best to let the book speak for itself, and-I, therefore, abstain from 
doing more at present than giving a few references to the books throwing special light on the 
present subject, which have come to my knowledge. 

For the language, there are Brigel’s Tul Grammar, 1872, and Minner’s Tulw Dictionary. 
1886, and, of course, Caldwell’s great work, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
1875. 

For the people and their religion, the best account available, go far as I know, is that 
in Caldwell’s Grammer, Appendices IV. to VII. pp. 541 ff. to the end of the book, especially 
that portion of them, in which he reproduces a considerable portion of his Shdndrs of Tinnevelly 
(pp. 585 ff.). One of the points in the stories that follow, which will prominently strike the 
reader conversant with Hinduism as a whole, is the strong hold that modern Brahminism 
has now obtained over the minds of the Tujuva Bhita-worshippers, and the acuteness 
with which their practices have been bent towards Hinduism pure and simple. Bishop Caldwell's 
remarks as to this at pp. 548 ff. are well worth study. 


That the Tuluva form of worship, as recorded by Burnell, is not confined to the Tujuvas, 
even in its yery terminology, is proved by the statements made by Rice, in his Mysore and 
Coorg, 1878, Vol. L. p. 366, Vol. ITT. p. 261, where we have, in these neighbouring Native - 
States, euch words given as, kiili, kiili-kola, Autia, kuli-kofa; Patichabhita, Patjaruli, Chamundi, 
Kulluruti, Guliga, Goraga ; — terms and names, which will goon become familiar to the reader 
of these tales. 

In Stuart’s Manual of the Tinnevelly District, 1879, pp. 16-20, are to be found some value- 
able remarks on the Shanfrs and their demonolatry, mostly taken from statements by Bishop 
Caldwell, to whom indeed most of the information on this subject in the books I have been 
able to consult is ultimately traceable.’ 


The Billavar, or toddy-drawing class, is, in the Taluconntry-apparently that ehiefly given 
to Bhiita-worship, and its close connection with the Shinirs of other districts is quaintly 
shewn in that curions compilation, Gazetteer of Southern India, 1855, p, 546, in describing 
“«Canara,” of which I give an extract :— 


“The Billaware are by profession drawers of toddy from palm-trees, and correspond with 
the Tiers of Malabar and Shanars of Tinnevelly. Twenty years ago [i. ¢, 1835] the females 
of a degraded caste of Holiers used to come into Mangalore with no other covering, but some 
thick branches of a bush tied to their-waist in front and the same behind. They have now [1855] 
substituted a cloth for the leaves in front.“ The worship of evil spirits is almost universal 
among the Hindco inhabitanta, who are not Brahmins or of other superior caste. Places of 
worship, which are stones dedicated to them, are to be frequently seen in the fields, and every 
village has its temple. There are persons of the Holim [? Holiys] caste, who, on the occasion 
of the feasts, perform the service and are supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. They have 
their hair loose and flowing and carry asword which they brandish about, jumping, dancing and 
trembling in the most frightfal manner. Sometimes a rope is tied round their waist and they 

8 Dravidian Grammar, pp. 85,96. 
it T may a0 well pote that this distinguished writer's History of Tinmevelly, 1581, is, from its scope, useless for 


1) The Holeyas (acarengera) frequently appear in Burne " pages. 
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ar. held like infuriated wild animals.” It will be nidng thietonk ‘nuk thitenphiionasn be 
Shinir ceremonies side by side with those of the Billavars of “'Tulu-land " becomes important, 

The subjoined list of scattered notices of customs identical with or similar to those noted in 
the pages that follow may prove usefal to the student.!* 


Walhouse, drchaological Notes, ante, Vol, IIT. pp. 191 f. 

Yule, Mareo Polo, ii, 55-61. 

Brian Hodgson, J. 4. 5, B. xviii. 728 ff. 

Mouhot, J. BR, G. §. xxxii. 147, 
Narasimiyenger, Bhitas of Nagara Malndd, ante, Vol. I. p. 282 £. 
Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 232. 

Marshall, Phrenologist among the Todas, p. 186 ff. 

Before closing these remarks I would draw attention to the remarkable likeness, both 
in form and contents, of the Bhita stories of Southern India to the tales and legends 
told of saints and heroes in Northern Indis, as detailed in my Legends of the Paijdd and 
similar collections. 

II. 

According to the imagination of the people, in the Kanara District, the Tulu country is 
especially fitted for demons, which, they say, are partly created by God, like the Pafjurli, 
and partly sprung from mien, like the Beiderlu, There are several kinds of them, mostly 
thought to be flying about in the air. Some are, however, considered to be residing im certain 
places, in houses, gardens, &c. While some are family Bhitas, others are village Bhiitas, and 
others, again, are only to be found in connection with certain temples, 

Very often a stone of any shape, ora small plank, is placed on the ground, or fixed 
into & wall, and the name ofa Bhfitais given to it. Other representations of Ehitas are in 
the shape of an ox (MahisAindfiya), a horse (Jérandiya), a pig (Pafijurli), or a giant 
(Baiderlu). a 

A peculiar small goglet made of bell-metal, into which from time to time water is poured, is 
kept before the Bhitas, and on special occasions kepula Bowers (Izora coccinea) and lighta are 
placed before them, On. festival days cakes, boiled rice, and such like offerings are similarly 
placed before them to please them and to win their favour, and it ia considered also that a 
dram, gong, or bell is required for their amusement, In the larger sthdnas, or temples, asword 
is always kept near the Bhita, to be held by the officiating priest, when he stands possessed by 
the Bhits and trembling with excitement before the people assembled for worship. 

The family Bhiitas are worshipped by the families among whom they reside. In every 
Sadra'’. house a room, sometimes only @ corner, is set apart for the Bhita, and called the 

The village Bhitas are said to reside in sfinas or sthinas, and are worshipped by all 
the Sidras of the village, These sthdass axp temples, built in. solitary places, and are large 
and substantial, or small and dilapidated, buildings, according as the Bhiitas residing in_ them 
are considered to be powerful or otherwise. 


The Beiderlu are the departed spirits of two Billavar™ heroes, named Koti Beidya 


48 Almost every Madras Manual may be looked up with profit for thie purpose, 
Aman of the servile caste. Tule Dict, 2,0. Bot see Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, p. 547. 
™ Billavar = Shannan = toddy-drawer, Kitts, Compendium of Castes. 
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and Chennaya Beidya. It is also ssid that a Bant! of the name of Kujumba Eatije died, 
and has since become a demon of the class to which the Beiderlu belong, and is, therefore, now 
included among them. The temple set apart for the Beiderla to reside in is called a garudi. 


There is another kind of demon called Brihmara, Berma, or Brahmarakshasa. He is 
said to reside in forests, or amidst a group of trees, nnd sthdnas are built for him in such 
places. These are called Berma-sthanas. The difference between this demon and the other 
Bhiitas lies in the fact that the officiating priest must be a Brahman, whilst for all the other 
Bhiitas, any Billavar is entitled to become an officiating priest, if he is so inclined. This 
Berma-demon does not receive néma, koa, or any such kind of worship; but the Brahman goes 
to the Berma-sthina occasionally — at the new-moon and such festivals — and offers puja there, 
just as be would at the shrine of any other Hindu god. People of other castes bring offerings 
of fruits and flowers and cocoanuts and plantains, etc., at the same time. 

There are also Bhitas connected with temples, and the place set apart for them is 
called a gudi. These are considered to be the attendants of the god of the temple, and 
receive no kind of worship. But the officiating priest of the god pours some holy water (tirtha, 
i, ¢ the water in which the god has been washed) and puts some flowers and sandalwood paste 
(1. ¢., the prasada) on the stones representing them. In some places the priest does this daily, 
in others it is done once « fortnight or on special occasions only. 


The Holeyas, or Pariahs of Sonth Canara, worship a Bhitta of their own, who is not 
recognised by any other class of the people, He goes by the name of the Kumberlu, and the 
place where he is said to reside is called Eumberlu-kotya. 


The Bhitas who reside in sthinas, and the Beiderlu who resides in the garudi, receive 
homage and worship from all the the Sédras of the village where the afhdaa is. The worship 
offered to these demons is of four kinds, vis., koja, bandi, némsa and agelu-tambila. 


Eols is offered to the Bhiitas in the sthdna of the village, in which they are snpposed to 
reside. The Sidras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, assemble near the sthdna, and 
witness the koa ceremony in public, sharing the cost of it by subscriptions, raised among all 
the ‘Sidra families in the village in which the ceremony is held. 

Bandi is a koa, with the addition of dragging about a clumsy kind of car, on which the 
poméada, or priest, representing the Bhiita, is seated, 


Wé6ms is a private ceremony in honor of the Bhiitas, held in the house of any one who is 
so inclined. It is performed once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do Billavars or Bants, 
The expenses of the néma amount to about Rs. 600 or Rs. 700, and are borne by the master of 
the house in which the néma takes place. The giver of the feast is obliged by custom to feed 
all the people of his caste who assemble at his house during the whole time that the ceremony 
lasts, whieh is usually from three to five days. He is also obliged to give presents of uncooked 
food and fruita, ete., to all who are prohibited from partaking of his food by their caste-customs. 
But he is partly, and sometimes fully, compensated by the presents, which are given to him by 
his fellow-castemen, and by the offerings brought to the Bhiitas. 

Daring the néma, the Bhitas, ¢. ¢., the things representing them, are brought from the sthéng 
to the house of the man giving the feast, and remain there till it is over. 

The rites and ceremonies, etc., in all the three kinds of worship, known as kola, néma, and 





“ The Bast, Bagti and Bagts of these texts sppear to mean a man of the Balije or trading casts. Soe Kitts, 
Compendium of Castes, 

* Flowers are used in adorning the god, acd sandalwood rubbed om a fiat stone and formed into a paste is 
applied to it. The paste and the flowers are afterwards considered to be suered and are given to the worshippers, 
who reverently put them on their heads. The whole, fowers and paste, aro called prasad, 
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Ageolu-tambila is a kind of Wedel offered only to tho Boidorlu, and that ennually by 
the Billavars only. The ceremonies connected with this worship are as follow -— 

On a fixed day all the Billavars of a village go to the gerudi, taking with them about seven 
sors of rice, various kinds of vegetables, y/i, curry-stuff, und other necessarics for the feast. 
The rice is boiled, and a curry prepared of the vexetables 40 brought, mixed with plenty of gi. 
in the garadi itself. No fish or flesh of any kiml may be weed. The rice and curry are then 
served on three plantain leaves, one for cach of the three lwrocs, Koti Beidya, Chennaya Beidya, 
and Kujumba Kafje, and placed before them. Saffeon-water, made red by the addition of a 
little lime, is sprinkled on the food thus served. Three lighted torches are then stuck in the 
rice, one on each leaf. After this, the assembled multitudes pray to the Beiderlu to be pleased 
with their offerings and to grant them prosperity, When the prayer is over, the food above 
mentioned is distributed among the worshippers, including portions for those who are abscut, 
which are taken to them by their relatives or friends. In this way every one has a share of the 
sacred food, or prusada. 

It will be seen, then, that ola, bandi and séma are applicable to all the Bhiitas, including 
the Beiderlo, but that the ayelu-fambila is applicable only to the Beiderlu. 

There is yet another kind of worship, called tambila, which is offered every year by tho 
mastor of avery Sidra household to his family-Bhitas, who invites as many of his relatives 
or castemen as he wishes to receive. Some cocks are brought and sacrificed in honor of the 
Bhitas, and are then nsed in making a curry. Cakes and other dainties are also prepared, and 
there is a family feast on the good things collected. 


IIT. 


Description of a Bhita incantation, as practised in South Kanara (Madras Presidency), 
Witnessed by A. C. B. and J. H., on March 23rd, 1872, at Mangalore. 


In all parts of the Madras Presidency most of the purer Dravidian tribes, which it i 
generally the fashion to term the ‘lower castes,” invoke as objects of worship beings, which 
really have no place in the Hindu Pantheon, and which bear purely Dravidian names. This 
worship prevails very extensively in Tinnevelly and South Kanara, and extends 
even to Ceylon. How far the beings worahipped are the same is doubtful. Some, «. ., 
Eutti-Kattan (Will-o-the-wisp or Corpse-candle), are feared over the greater part of Southern 
India, 

This primitive religion is now no longer neglected by the self-styled “higher castes,” 
which formerly merely tolerated, but now almost respect the barbarous rites; while some 
philanthropic Brahmans labour to persuade the people that their gods are Bhfitas, or attend- 
auts on Siva. These influences are apparent in the classification of the rites, which are 
déva-kriyd ov deurakriyd, according as offerings are, or are not, made to the Bhita. As the 
aboriginal “ Péyi’’ has been changed into “ Bhita,” so these rites have now a Sanskrit name, 
néma (i. e, niyams), and they are sand (i. ¢., sthans) or illéchchhida, according as they are 
performed at a temple or in a house, though in both cases it is said that there is no difference 
in the performance, 

The ceremony ai which we were present is of the second kind, and was celebrated by tha 
head-man of the Billavar (i. ¢, toddy-drawers) caste, once in about twenty years. The expense, 
five hundred to a thousand rupees, falls on him, but he is partly compensated by gifts from the 
people who attend. Europeans have so cften failed to get a sight of these rites, that, even after 
permission had been given us and we bad accordingly attended, it seemed questionable whether 
we bad really seen the ceremony or had been imposed upon, and it was only after questioning 
a Bhita priest, now a Christian, that we found out that what we saw was really the ceremony, 
and, therefore, we can confidently put forward this account of it. 
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On reaching, at about 9 p. m., the head-man’s house in the native town [of Mangalore], wo 
found a large ornamented shed erected in front of the house and in the garden, open on all 
sides, except the southern, where was erected a kind of altar, consisting of three benches placed 
so af to form three steps, and covered with a white cloth. In the middle of this was made a 
sort of shrine, or canopy, with a common lamp burning inside, On the three steps or ridges 
were garianda, and brass images of the five Bhiitas to be invoked that night, brought from the 
temple for that purpose. These were (1) Jarandaya, (2) Sara-jumadi, (3) Eantanetri-j 
(4) Marlu-jumddi, and (5)Pafijurli. The last mentioned has the form of a hog; the others are 
Aideous deformed figures. About six feet in front of the altar was a common wooden tripod 
about two feet high, and on it a frame made of plantain stems, which contained a mass of rice, 
coloured with turmeric, and in which a three-branched iron lamp was stuck. The space in 
front of this was kept clear for persons making offerings and for the performers, The worship- 
pers usually squat all round, forming a sort of ring, 

On this occasion about 1,500 persons were present, and some had come from a distance of 
more than 30 miles! We were asked to sit down at the end opposite to the altar, 


The performance commenced by the entry into the open space of two mon of the Billavar 
girls wear, They held a highly ornamented sword upright in their left hands and a brass bell 
in the mght, and walked op and down the open space, attended by fan and nmbrellasbearers, 
and under a portable canopy, The one who represented Jirandiya quivered hysterically in 
every muscle and from time to time rung his bell slowly, and occasionally rested the bell 
which was heavy, on his shoulder. It was the belief of the worshippers that he did so, 
because he was possessed by the demon J. 

After about half an hour the pomdaga actora appeared. These had their faces thickly painted 
with ochre, and were covered with a long fringe of cocoa leaves2! Tho pombada representing 
Jirandaya wore s kirita, or semi-circular ornament, over the head and shoulders, just like that 
which we see in the brags idols sold in the bazaars. Both had a sword, with blade like that of 
& Malay Gris, and a bell. The two parties continned dancing for a while, and then the 
Billavar representing Jiirandiya resigned the charge of the ceremony to the pombada, by taking 
in each hand some flowers and betel leaves and throwing them over the other, In this manner, 
the demon was transferred from the Billavar to the pombada actor. He at once com- 
menced dancing furiously, howling and ringing his bell, while the incantation of the origin and 
deeds of the demon he represented were sung in Tula to an accompaniment of tom-toms and 
horns, und similar noisy instromentg, all of which, together, produced a most hideous din. 

After the incantation was over Jirandiya put on a metal mask, and his servant held in his 
hand a similar mask with a pig's snout to it. The dancing then became very violent, and the 
performers, who had evidently already indulged in intoxicating liquors to a great extent, became 
plainly hysterical. Meanwhile the devotees offered cocoanuts and plaintains, ete,, at the tripod. 

The incantation of Jirandiya™ may be literally translated from the Tuln as follows: — 

“On a Toesday at noon, the hero Jarandéysa came to the Atrel ferry, riding on a white 
horse and holding s white umbrella, He ordered the ferry-man, Kunya, to bring the ferry- 
boat. The ferry-man replied that the boat did not belong to him, that he wag not to get the 
fare, and that the boat had been kept by one Kofe Bale Bermane” for crossing the river on 
Tuesdays and Sundays. 

“*No matter, if the boat is kept by him for erc 
fare. Bring the boat to this side,’ said Jarandiya. 

™ This iz practically text No. 5 in the MBB. ™ That is, ‘the Bribmas,’ 









sing the river; I will give yon the proper 
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“As soon as he had said this, the ferry-man brought the boat, 

“* Tender cocoannts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Knlur and Mulki, Tlereforv, | 
am going to a village where there are tender cocoanuts and milk,’ said Jarandiya. 

“He got into the boat. The boat moved on, It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and round. Jarandiya murdered the ferry-man Kunya. 

“He proceeded further and entered the bodies of Kote Bale Bermane, of a weeping child 
and a lowmg calf. Wondering what this could be, he (Kote Bale Rermane) sent for one Maiyya 
Bermanpe. The latter looked into the pramea-book™ He found that a demon of the name of 
Jivandaya had arrived m the village from the south. A she-buffalo, together with her calf, 
were offered to the demon Jarandaya. 

“There was a guard in the demon’s gudi. Jarandiya was known by three names, ox. 
Jirandiya of the sthina, Jarandiya of the kottigo (i. ¢., the cow-xhed), and JArandiya of 
the Chavadi.” 

© Vishnn’s flag with the figure of garuda was raised. The feast began. The yard was full 
of people. The gudi was full of lamps. The demon Jérandiya settled himself in the place.” 


After the incantation the following dialogue took place between the poméada representing 
Jarandiya and the headman :— 

Pombada, “Task you people of this village and caste, shall I, with joy, enter into this 
Pombada P"’ 

Head-man and some of the people. ‘* Yes, with joy !" 

Poméada. “ Who are present of those who do not belong to this caste ? 

Head-man, “There are some Brahmags bere. There is also the judge-sihib of this place, 
and one of the Pidres,™® &c., &c. All these have come with joy.” 

Pombada, “ Well, give them presents, Are there none bere, who have come from far 
places ?" 

Head-man. “ There are some from Mulki, &c., people of this caste." 

Pombada. “ Give them to eat.” 

After this, the demon Jirandiya, through the pombada of course, asked for food. ITeapa 
of rice, cocoannta, &c., were presented to him, Also twelve fowls were killed and given to the 
pombade, He bit them and gave them away to his caste people. After having touched somo 
of the food, he washed his hands, besmeared them with powdered sandal-wood, and, sitting 
down on a stool, took the sword and bell into his hands, which he had put down before taking 
the food. Then he rose from the stool and asked :-—‘‘ What was your object in celebrating this 
festival?" The head-man explained that it was performed in accordance with « vow, and asked 
his blessing. The poméada said :— “It is all well. I shall perform. everything to your 
satisfaction.” 

Then the pombada who represented Jarandaya, again, commenced to tremble and quake 
hysterically, and, rolling his bloodshot eyes, gave out his oracles. Every one was addressed 
according to his rank, and if the miserable medium (as a bystander informed us) offends a rich 
Banta by omitting any part of his yard-long titles, he is made to suffer for it, 

The performance continoed as long as the medium could hold out, and then recommenced 
in similue style with the representation of the second Bhita. It took three days and nights to 
finish the series of the five Bhiitas. And certainly the performer fairly earned the eight rupees, 
which were paid to him for his 7° work! 





a Week cn aatestony: i. ¢., Dr. Burnell and the Rov. Joh. Heese. 
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IV. 
Extracts from Burnell’s Notes, and the Commentary thereon,** made aftor 
witnessing the foregoing ceremonics.” 
The festival was held on March 23rd, 1872, and the three succeeding nights at Mangalore 
in the house of Dhimappa, head of the Billavar custe. B.* 


This festival is not an annual one, but oceurs only once in fifteen to twenty years in fulfil- 
ment of some previons vow. Its proper nome is Iléchchhida-néma, which means a festival 
lwlonging to one houge only, In contradistinction to the annual featival, which Py celebrated We 
the Dhitau-temple, and is, therefore, called Sdnada-néma, Néma is o Tula Brahmaniam for the 
skr. niyama. The Iléchchhida-néma lasts for five nighta, from Friday w Tuesday. C. 

The festival begins at about 7 or 8 p.m. and consists of a pantomimic representation 
of the stories told of the Bhiitas, who are then sapposea to inspire the actor and enable him to 
foretell events. Two castes take part in this, the Billavar and the Pombada. The first is the 
highest and will not drink spirits; # that up to a certain time, a double representation is 
necessary. B, 

The altar nsed is called tiruvayans. C. 

The five images are called together bhanddra (= séhilya); and are named (1) Jhrandiya, 
(2) Sara-jumadi, (3) Eantanetri-jumidi, (4) Marlu-jumadi, and (5) Pafjurli., Every 
article used on the altar is taken from the temple for the purpose, C. 

About six feet in front of this is a common wooden tripod about two feet high. On this 
is a square frame formed of cocoa leaves (really of some part of the trunk of the plantain. C.), 
and in it a pyramid of (boiled. C.) rice and turmeric (to colour the rice. C.), into which a three- 
branched iron lamp is stock, thos: — B, 





In front of this are placed the offerings. Fowls and (?) goats (in the Aisurakriya) are 
decapitated and the warm blood drank by the officiating priest. B. 

I am informed by a former Bhiita-priest, now a Christian, that no offerings or sacrifices are 
made at the dévakriya, because the déva is not supposed to need any food. At the érurakriyd 
fruits and chiefly fowls are offered. A Billava priest kills the fowl and then gives it tos 
pombada, who bites it at once and then gives it to his fellow caste-people, who eat it. All this 
is conlirmed by my munshi,a Brihman. ©. 

The Billavar Jarandiya resigns charge of the ceremony to the pombada (by taking in each 
hand some flowers and betel leaf and throwing it over the other) who commences dancing 
furiously, howling, and | ringing his bell. ‘iB. 

™ Seo ante, p. 2 


It im not worthwhile to give the whole of the notes, as the “ description” was clearly made up from them. 
™ FE. means Burnell: ©. means the Commentary. 
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Plawecs and rice, piwarri or hiakhi, are bios on the Paes as the means of transfor- 
ring the Bhittafrom one person to another, There isa Canarese and Tula proverb — “ throwing 
flowers on a Bhita,” which is applied to a man provoked into a fury by some remark, C. 

The Bhita stories are sung, not by the man possessed by the Bliita, but by some other 
person, male or female: frequently by the wife of the pombada representing the Bhita, (C, 

There is in Mangalore, and not far from the place where the ceremony which T saw was 
conducted, a stone called Guttyamma, before which a ceremony is performed once in 
60 years (once in 19 years, and a former Bhita-priest told me it had taken place thrice in his life 
time. €.). The stone is said to tremble sympathetically with the medium, as he dances, 
This eyclic festival occurred last in 1871." Both ceremonies are lnrvely attended, not only by 
the membors of the two castes given to this worship, but by Bantas also and even Brahmans, who 
seem to regard it as an excellent entertainment and a laudable usage. At the festival to-day 
(23rd March 1872) several persons had come from Mulki in order to be present. B. 

This stone (Guttyamma), placed between two temples which are situated near one 
another, belongs to the Malayalam-speaking Billavars in Mangalore. The festival is 
called Kalliyita. Oil is poured over the stone, etc. 

¥. 
Note on a printed slip attached to Burnell’s “ Description,” by Major R. C. Temple. 

Attached to the original MS. “description” above printed, are pages 51 and 52 of some 


perodical, apparently belonging to the Basel Mission and printed in German type. Unfor- 
tunately these pages have been cut in half, so that only the top halves are now in existence. 
The fragment of p. 51 seems to contain accounts of the Basel Mission, and the commencement 
of an article:— Das Bewegung im Tululand, nach einem Bericht von Missionar Brigel™ in 
Mangalur yom 17 Februar. 
The upper half of page 52 contains, however, the plate given below and ashort description 
thereof, which is of much interest in the present connection. I give a translation of it. 





® Burnell was writing in 1572. % Author of a Tulu Grammar, published in 1872. | 
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Observations.— The images of Bhitas here given on a very small scale are from the 
originals in Mission Museum at Basel, The figures are in brass, We have already made a 
communication on the Bhiita-worship of the Talu people in H, B, for December 1869, p. 164, 
In explanation of the figures we give the views expressed by Graul (Reise in Ostindien, I. 
184 ff.):—“ In Tulu-land they worship ten Bhiitas proper or demons, and seven spirits of the dead, 
On the whole it appears that all this devil-worship leads back toan original period of heroes, 
when, long sgo, Nimrods ruled the land and perhaps the bold hunter cleared it of dangerous wild 
beasts, It is thus that we can clearly explain the circumstance, that on every public temple is 
painted a horseman with fowing garments, while, clore by, the hog {der Eber (das Schwein) ], 
the buffalo, the tiger and wild beasts, dangerous to the crops and herds, are sporting in a 
significant jamble. The seven spirits of the dead are apparently the spirits of heroes, and it 
is very significant that the proud, warlike cock is the chief live offering brought to the 
Bhitas.” Compare with the undermentioned new tract; — Mission Life among the Tulus (Ein 
Missionsleben unter den Tulua), | 


Tam afraid that the above extract, so carefully preserved for upwards of twenty years, is 
not so valuable as the picture it professes to explain. 








VI. 

A list of the principal Bhitas, furnished by the late Rev, A. Minner, 
Abbage-Darage. Gidiriwate. 
Akkarasupniijide, Ginde. 
Aliseitine, ulige. 
35 Isarakumire. 
Ishtadéwate. 
Jirandaye. 
Jathadhari. 
Iattige. 
Jéigipurse. 
J uma. 
Jumbure. 


Annappe, 
® Annérakalkude. 
Arasula. 





15 Bheirawe. 


Bommartaye, 





Chamuki. wkivi 
Chamnndi. = 
Chandi. Kaléswari. 

20 Chumidi. 50 Kalkude. 
Detyare. EKallabhita. 
Dharmadeiwa. Kalluratiye, 
Dharmadi. Kallaruti. 
Dhiimimati. Kamberln. 

25 Dhimre, 55 Kaidela-jomad.. 
Dugpalaye. Kajitabare. 
Durgi. Eanyakumire 
Gaye hair. Kitanetri, 


20 Gejjemalle, 


70 Kndpala. 
Kujumbakuiije. 
Kukkilataye. 
Kumiraswimi, 
Kuppopaiijarli. 

7o Koratti. 
Kurave. 
Maddadkatiye. 

60 Mahb@awari, 
Mahisaidaye, 
Mallaraye. 
Mammayi. 
Mandi. 

85 Marlu-jumédi, 
Miayaldi, 
Miyandily. 
Mide. 

90 Mukkimbe. 
Mindataye. 
Mirtiliye. 
Nada, 
Nafidigéne. 

95 Nuaraltiye. 
Nellirgtiye. 
Nettergchanndi. 





Potte. 
110 Poyikanatiye. 
Paudabare. 


115 Rudrachanadi. 
Suapigeye |” 
Saraly-jumadi. 

120 Sirdmahakiri. 
Sofne, 
Sobyamma. 
Sikotteri, 

125 Uchchandi. 
Udpishniye, 
Ullaldi, 
Ullaye. 
Warmalatiye, 

150 Wodaltiye. 
Wokuballare, 
Worte, 


133 Yenmanpiye. 


VII. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DEMONS, 
By the late Rey, A. Miinnor,™! 
Adidg Narayana dévery bhilékonn sristi mal rar vy 
bhigodu Brahmela kallondu akuln irvergli Niriyana dévereda kéndini osteo eo datta 


“Indi, bhitmigg i naramiinya pakki nist 7 | | 
aes ae = Parate pijinula yen nals laks| | nT 
srshti maltgdy indeklogy takks dhitanuta Korda nina thimigg yenman ditteen ropes eee 
vet) Andre, Agni, Yame, Neireitye, Varune, Vayavyo, Kubére, 
TE Sie nraculegg dikkyds adhikirole kirya, ritre pagely Api lekka 


n Z Eis . = 
Hiss Consists of 8 text and almost literal translation of » wtory related by an old Tau Brahman in 1006- 
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ikagoda Sirya Chandre inpi i aie diya; sndatinede. aii tibgoln mariy dla Ai tibgotn 
aregala, sitishga ifichittineng mita malta.” 

Undu mita yenkolen santésha andy andgdu pannaga, Niriyaga déverg lévaryada pandini 
danendygnda. 

“Toda, li yanula 4 Bribmela shall ctiveris ittydy bhiélika paraléka frély lékads adhi- 
karonu teivoda. Brahma, Vishnu, Mahésware; inpi miji pudargdakaln noma aduppodu. 
Yeaky srishti malpu adyéga, Brahmagn stiti malpa udyéga, Mahésvaragy laya malpu adydga.” 

lichitti udyéga nama malpoda andyug tangkale alayi némaka maltondy, Niriyapagy visa 
malpere Vaikuotha, lawaragn visa malpere Kailisa, Brahmagy visa malpere Satya léka. 
liichitti jaguleny maltondu, bokka dévaldka srishtisiverg. Muppatta miiji Kéti déwateleng anda 
maltudy risileny, haha gandharverens, apsarastrileny, yakshareny mini anda maltydy, mékalegy 
matavichiroga Dévéndre, 

Inpi arasuna adhikiraste ady didy padygnaly ldka rakshane maltopdy uppunaga, Kailisa 
pyatnodn livare sithhisanode kullogda tana siratoiji ganda gnooli, sfratafiji Bhotelé Vira- 
bhadradi primathery 4yi mukhya gapakole nado{a uppunaga are bodedi. 

Parvatadévi santishodu kandanyada kéndini dinendanda :-— 

“0 fivara, i bhiilékeda appie janckula pika jana pdipish{ery, pika jana popyavanterg 
ivere karana dine? Aveny iry yenka vistaridy pagoda, 

Andydy kennaga, livare pandini. 

Ind, Pirvatiyé, keola. Yena pirsva bhigodai? sirattofji gandsganali sfrattofiji Bhi- 
tala udbhavadu puttiya. Aikuln yenany yépali sévemaltondu yenany aéraya maltondu itta; 
fpaga ying ikulegy mechchidy sabiyogu bodidy, sirattofiji rogajeny puttaye, diycgandunda 
likodu paka jana dushtereng paka jana pagavn dravyaése akaikirilu inpi pipishtereng bhahga 

malpere bédidy uideny malpodindy ; ijjinda i likeda naramiinyere garva hechchidy badaveregy 
difija npadra malperu. Andydy tidu ifchene malpodindy. A Samayodu i Bhitaln mita 
kidudu yena yedury adda bi radu pandini dineidynda :— 

‘O Déveré, i yeikuleny srishti malta yenkujegy Aharalé korla, Yebkolu badavu bajelgdy 
tadevande kullava.’ Andgdy nattongnaga, yang ikalegy appane kordo pandiui:— Inda, 
nikuju bhilékagu pédu pdpishteregu upadra kordu dkajo kaidydy nikulu fhara 
gettonle, yonany nambunikalegu upadra korade." 

Aidudu pandydy appane kornaga f bhitolu kéodini:— 

‘Déver’, irg appane korinava yehkulegy saitésha andu, andala lékaga  pipishtery 
idappundkala yérn inpinavu gurta yeikulegu, teriyoji, ava teriyu lekke matra appape Korodu. 

Atdudy bhitelw nattonnnaga, ying appape korini dineidynda :— 

‘Inda, ldkada pipishteregu yanyu dumbu dali vofji réga béne sankedalé nina 
tarata upadrolenula kondu paidave apaga nikulu afichittind kuleny tidu pattule: 
pattiyarda nikujogu dhara tikkundu,’ 

Aiilgdn pandndy, Appane kornaga 4 bhiitaln knda arike malindy kéndini dinebdynda :— 

‘O Diver’, iichitti riga caikadoda uppu naraminyereng yenkula pattuda andgdy akalegy 
teriyuni yeitcha? Uiideky dine gurt ?’ 

Aidgdy arike maltgdy kenderg :— 

; Apaga yint pandini dincidufla, Indi, lékodu balmedAkalulé jyotisheruta yantra- 
girerulé ulleru, dkulenu yAnu undu maltudu dite; dkuje mukhantra teridu nikulegy 
fara koruvery, uidu nikujegu iyavu; nana nikuju hechcha paAterade.’ Andydy 
paiiludg, appaye koriye,’ 
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Andala & bhitalu kuda féwara kaitaly battydy areda arike maltydukéndini. 

“O Déveré, yeikulu bhdlékogn jattydy péwere appane koriyaru, anda yeikulu vodegy 
povoda, vilu uppodu FP” 

Andydy knde naftonynega, lévare fikulegy uttara korda pandini:— 

“Indi, nikule pudarula yiny pratyéka pratytkidy korpe andgdy pandudu, nikuln Bob- 
barye, Eudgarivane, Pathikondaye mini iichittinakuln tenakii rajyodu vasa adupynle ; 
nanald nikule séngegy paka bhitoleny kadapnduve., Mahishistrereny nikuledoppa bada 
kiyi dééoda uppady. Pokkali nikule érigegy pika bhiitolenul? deivolenulé kadapudave , 
undattande Mallariye Anappe Tattige inpi bhiitolenyla paddiyi rajyoddn mudayi rajyn muftja 
yiny béte kudapaduwe.” 

Afdudy i bhitolegy, Tiichitti appane kornaga, Mahikalila, Virabhadrela, durdévi 
Marilé lakkydy kanuy kethpu maltondu [évarada pandini dinetidnida :-— 

QO fivara déveré, i Bhitelegu shiragn appane korda kadapodarary; yenkuleng try 
madatriyarg atti? <Andli iregy madatundali, yenkulegn madattijji, Yenkulegulé itte sadi 
tajalo,”’ 

Aidudy a devatela nottany naga léware pandini, 

“Thda, DhQmavati inp Bhota bhiimidy Tulu désodu Midabedrady Chantere simedu 
Bailapari Ballakuje jagudu. Stala poyidy kulludu. Undu altududy paddayi Samndra muttalé 
nina prastipa lakkidy i nina bhogaledy kéla balila gettondu nina shira Sindydy santoshadu 
uppali, Andydy vara kordu iikuleny kadapudiyerg.” 

Anchane hechcha itti Bhitalenyta won jonji Jigydy appane kordu kadapudiyery. A 
pangat: nana dumba panpandn, 

Translation. 

In the beginning, when the god Nar&yana created the earth, fsvara sat on his right and 
Brahma on his left side. They both spoke to Niriyana, queationing him as follows : — 

“Lo! on the earth thon hast created eighty-four lékhs of living creatures, from man down 
to birds, reptiles, ants, etc., and thon hast also given them proper food. For thy (world) earth 
thon gaveat eight kings for the eight points of the compass. Their names are: Indre, Agni, 
Yame, Neireitye, Varune, Vayavye, Kubére, Isanye. Such eight kings thou hast made 
and didst give them the rule over the points of the compass. That there may be night and 
day, thou puttest in the sky two bodies, the sun and the moon, Besides this, thon didst make siz 
months rainy season and six months hot season! Such thon didst, and for all this we rejoice |" 

When he had said thos, Nariyana said to livara as follows : — 

“Le! thon and I and Brahma, we three together have to govern earth and heaven; yea, tho 
twice seven worlds. Brahma, Vishnu, Mahéivare; these three names let us have! I will do 
the work of creation, Brahmi that of preservation, and Mabésvare that of destruction.” 

‘Thus having resolved to perform such respective functions, they made Vaikontha into the 
abode of Nariyana, Keilisa into the residence of Jévara, and Satyaléka into the abode of 
Brahmi. Thus the world of gods was made, and three karérs of gods, Rishis, Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, etc., were created, and over all these Dévéndra was put as their king and ruler. 

While thus protecting the fourteen worlds, livara was sitting on his throne at Keilisa in 
the midst of his thousand and one male Gapas, and thousand and one Bhitas, and other 

Then his wife Parvati joyously addressed her husband as follows : — 

“0 lévara, why are some of the people living on earth sinners and some meritorious 
Tell me this in detail,” 
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When thus asked, fivara spoke as follows : — 
“Listen, O Pirvati. See,on either side of me these thousand and one male Ganas, and 

thousand and one Bhita-ganas have come into existence. They are always serving me and 
dependent on me, and I was pleased with them, and for their aid I created one thousand and 
one diseases, because it was necessary to punish the wicked and money-loving and proud sinners 
on earth; otherwise the pride of the people on earth wonld increase and the poor would be 
much oppressed, Having seen this, I had todoas I did. Atthat time all these Bhitas assembled 
and, prostrating before me, addressed me as follows :—‘O God, thon hast created us, (therefore) 
give us food! We suffer hanger and thirst and are nnable to endure it any longer.’ 

“When they thas begged [ commanded them, saying us follows:—‘ Lo! Go you on 
earth and give the sinners there trouble and obtain your food from their hands! 
(But) do not trouble those who believe in me!’ 

“Having heard this, these Bhiites asked: —‘O God! We rejoice at what you have 
commanded us, but we cannot distinguish those who are sinners on earth; therefore, please 
direct us how to know them," 

‘“When the Bhiitas so prayed, I commanded, saying :—‘ Lo! I shall beforehand charge 
the sinners on earth with some disease, with sickness and all kinds of trouble; you can then 
discover and seize such persons, and by doing so you can get food." 

“ When so commanded, the Bhitas questioned me, saying :— 

‘O God! How shall anch men ag are afflicted with disease know that we have seized 
them ? What is the sign of it P’ 

“When so questioned, [ commanded and spake to them thus :— 

‘Lo! In the world I have created soothsayers, astrologers and those that prepare 
charms. Through them they will learn to know that you do it, and then they will give 
you food. This must be now enough for you. Speak no mors.’ 

“Thus I discharged them.” 

But afterwards the Bhiitos came again to Iévara and questioned him as follows :— 

“© God! Thon hast commanded na to descend to the earth, but where shall we go 
(when we get) there ? And where shall we stay ? Please tell us.” 

When they so begged of lévara he answered them sayings :— 

“T will allot yon separate names, snch as Bobbarye, Eadgaravane, Pathikondaye. As 
such go you to the Southern countries and kingdoms and settle there. Besides this, I shall 
send some Bhiitas to join you, and also the Mehisisuras shal) be with you, in the Northern 
country. Also in future times I will send some Bhitas and demons to join you. Besides this, 
I shall send Mallariye, Annappe and Jattige, Dhitas, to stay from the Western part of the 
country to the Eastern part.” 

When the Bhitas were thus dismissed, MahA&kali, Virabhadra and the mischievous Mari 
ruse, and with reddened eyes, addressed [Svara, saying -— 

“0 God lévara! Thou hast commanded food for the Bhiitas and sent them away, Hast 
thou not forgotten us? Though thou hast forgotten, we have not. Therefore, now shew 
ua, too, a way!” 

When they thus begred, livara said :—~ 

“Lo, the Bhita Dhimavati ison earth in Mudabidri in the Tulu land, and has 
settled in a place belonging to the Beilapari Billalu of the Chantar’s Country, From 
that place to the Western sea shew your prowess in that region, and amongst your pleasures 
receive kolas and offerings. Thus take your food and be happy.” 

After these Bhdtas had been sent away, the remainder also were commanded to their 
respective places. This, however, will be told afterwards, 
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BUBRNELL MBS. : — No, I. 
THE SONG OF JUMADI. 


Original in the Kanarese character from the MS, of Dr. Mégling, Mangalore, March, 
1872: transliteration by Mr. Manner: translation from Burnell's MS. checked by Dr. 
Minner. Original text and translation ocenpies leaves 2* to 8. inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 

Text, 
Puraluda Paramésri déveregy muppa dinata dyana ! 
Yéla dinata cheidgda bira! 
Muji dinata kérida katta! 
Muppa dinata bajjeida ambodi: kirida didu! 
5 Muppa dinata utchaya! Muppa dinata todary ! 
Kodi yéri fiyanada minadana utchayo tiwodaidudy 
Adfra Dére Beide piwodaipe. 
Eiky nily yenma kori tiikaiye, 
Tana jéwy aruwatterenn madyinada mirte kilyawélyodu miriye. 
10 Kirida kattogu pOwodandudy kérigy uiry biry dipiye, 
Madyinads unasy béga aruwatteregu unpiye; 
Unpidg tany jotra tuttiye. 
Pullya bannada taretra kattiye ; 
Karggg nurlarita mayana mutta pidonde 
15 Dombngu kalkude pattonde, 
Tana jéwo aruwattere keity katti kiring budadu koriye. 
Kori kattubilyda siding keity pattonde. 
Tana Addira stanada illa}u “ Puraluda kérida kattodu kéri gendudy batunda. 
Korida tammana addye tudadu balmana malpiwe.” 
20 Andudy Juomidi Bhitogu kei muggida pandonde. 
Kori Bees Addira stina illu jatte. 

Sarakila Birmaéna illadsa keitadegy batte, 

Apaga tari bed vaite tiri mirowe Birmana Boidyo. 

Paralgda Deweregy muppa dinata iyana dpundao tiwere poyi aide.” 

25 “Eiku Aye tiwere pOwere péwoliyé kattere kGri ijji. 
Kapudu ittinawuperade sari aide,” 

“Apaga yenkula pips ikolla.” Aiddodg mikuloberi plidondu pinaga Kapudu itti perade 

keletundu, 

Mékala aichené Purilugy pbyerq. 

Ane kattu attasa kadatert. 

30 Endre katto kinni gdli kadatern. 
Meily nalipn Meirepide kadateru. 
Keipe kayerg kadaterg ; sipe kukku kadaterg. 
$f Pi mnudipi Madumaéjo kally kadateru, 
Gurupuradas beilu kadaterg Manéla beilogy Ayers. 
Amnuiija beily kadateru. 
Purilugy mutta mutta dyera, 
™ Mr. Minnor notes that Jumfdi is a Bhilta much feared and worshipped in avery house. This song is recited 
by the dancer at a bila, i, ¢., a festival in honour of Bhitas beld at the expense either of a single.family or of o 


whole community, 
@ As per Bornell's note on leaf 10 of MS. % Leaf 1 is the fly-leaf, 
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Porilpda bakimarydy Manéluda einysiraly. 
40 Poriluda mii sara alg. 
Puriluda giopnroda Pakkontgullaye Chikkarayery mini kidnderu, 
Dére Baidye pévinaye tana jéwu sruwattereny nirelg tidu kori kattiye, 
Dombu kalknde kerpuda diyeru, kiruda mujtu alpa kadete. 
Pakkoiigulliyo Chikkariyeregu taggudy nelatn untiye. 
45 Solme-pnde Pidiye, fipaga dkuln battani “ Dérvbaidya nina jitidikuln ? 
Kudduderg akledoppapidu kullA aiderg.” 
Imbe podo jitidikiu, kalladari aidndy kei mugziye. 
Balle appa kulle atdyda mojisiraly kulliyere jige budadu koriyery, 
Akuledopané kulliye, 
6 Tanukule sukha dakkonu pateriyerd. 
lin portinaga dombaratudy gili bijindy. 
Apaga nana gili bajuidy dine tipim, 
Ronlenu woddiga andery ? 
Nirmirgola lakki-Kumpali Kubala Dére piye 
55 Apaga Kubala Dére kériggli f Addra Dére Baidyn korignii jidu pati indy, 
“Apaga kériny mita daidedy pidudy baly suttaga buduka.” 
Andudny pitergdy badiyerd. 
Adara Dére Baidyagy kori tikkyidy, kaffa diti biluduli suttu diti nuluduli koring 
muita kattipery, 
Mita imbyagé tikkyidy 
60 ees sirilg Purilyds mGji sirily Pakkoigulliye-Chikkariye woltfugn 
ii | poo Feet 
“I Adara Dére Baidys keity kala bly kalJa niluhdantdery.” 
Kalla baluli pinaye kalla nilandydyli pinaye, 
f jageda gontulA Riwuda gontala pimbe: nina baly tiiwodn déwere. 
Dambe kaligda dida pirmina malpodanderg. 
Apaga dathbe kallydu didu satya bende. 
Bilu gettonde, badalu irwira ying pépe aidydy appane nattiye. 
Kériny tana aruwattere keity tumbiye, 
Kori tambiwonuda sarine Atrela kadapugu batte, 
Kadapudaye kari korla aide. 
A dornbu tikkudi kéring koriye, 
Tana illadegy dandy pidudy tathbiwonndu batte, 
A marakale kériny tolludu badedikeity koriye. 
Molu bisaledy didu ulai piyaly. 
Apaga A teitu péti kéri jiwidy tana illada kubalydy kelotundy. 
75 A Addtra Déro Baidya illadegu parundy. 
Dére Boidyagu dumbu tikki kéridu Addira sAnadsillaji2 tammana maljpe anuta 
ima]tyja, 
Woda kadapudi marakalagy kordu betta aidgdy panundy, 
Ayagu rasa Saiikeds andy. Débegu ksnra katgidy danendgnda, 
Awa battandala chinte ijji, inanda arpada tingandy tirimei dwn, 
80 Nina tagegy sankuda tiwere pipujand aidgdy taigadi. 
Debega irky kana kattundg : 
Mé‘a kudutu lakkiyaly. 
Kandanya keitalg ying tagegy sankada tidn barpe aidudy kefdaly. 
“Apaga natta nadirlu Jimada portuga pipe andydy paipana aide ?"* 
85 “ Aiidy pandydy pédu tage sankada” tdyaly. 
Addara sAnodu k6ri sdudy addye sududu tammana malpayaly. 
Apaga batti Apatty niltuidy. 
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Translation. 
Thirty days in honor of the Goddess Paramétri of Purdla ! 
Seven days play with bulls! 
Three days fighting with cocks | 
Thirty days play with areca nuts, and gambling with cocoannts. 
5 Thirty days festival! Thirty days illuminations of the gudi ! 
The ceremony of raising Vishgu’s flag and the figure of Garnda ! 
Adira Dére Baidys intended to go. 
With this intent he had four to cight cocks fed. 
De am. Sane iro ee Noes be Pes Sot nie ToRDe nephews, 
nding to fight the cocks, he had water and grain served to them. 
Ho gave an carly hiner to his Liltle nephews, 
And after dinner dreased himeelf in his full dress. 
He tied a red turban on his head, 
15 He held a palm-leaf umbrella in his hand. 
A number of spurs for the cocks he held in his own hands. 
Tn bis house at Adtira (Jumédi's) stina he swore : — “If I win the fight at Parla, 
I will celebrate a feast with cock’s flesh and baked meat.” 
20 Thus did he vow to Jumidi Bhita. 
With the cocks in his hand, he left his honse and went to Adfira (Jumidi's) sténa, 
And reached the house of SarakAla Birmaénas. 
Birmana Baidys was drawing foddy from the cocoanut trees in the garden. 
“Thirty days feast in honor of the goddess of Purila. Let us go and see it!” 
25 “T should indeed be glad to go: but I have no cocks for the fight. 
I have only hens at Kapi' — replied the other. 
“Then we will go, you stay away,” Sy. nuit pate Bieeiny pede ne Just 
then the hens at Kapi crowed! 
However, they walked on to Purila. 
They passed the aératia tree, to which they tie elephants. 
30 They passed the little banyan tree, to which they tie horses, 
They passed the rock Maile, on which peacocks were dancing, 
They passed the bitter nuz vomica tree, and the sweet mango tree. 
They passed the village of Kinni-muger in Maraltr, 
They passed the sandalika avenue by the side of the paddy fields, 
35 They passed the rock MadymAlja, where the people dress their heads with flowers. 
They passed the Gurupura paddy fields and came to Manéli. 
They passed the paddy fields of Amufija, 
And drew nearer and nearer to Porils, 
in the field Bakiméra at Purdla were five thousand men of Manéli, 
40 And three thousand men of Purila. 
At the gate of Purila, Pakkongolliya, ChikkarAys and others were assembled. 
Dére Baidya arrived with his little nephews and secured the cocks in a shady place, 
Laid down his umbrella and took the slippers from off his feet. 
A little below Chikkariya, Pakkoagollaya stood on some low ground, 
45 Said Solmapuda Pidiya and others:—"“O Dére Baidya, hast thou come ? 
aR la Re gee fe. 
He went and saluted them and said:— “ Are my caste-fellows assembled ?” 
ios three thousand exclaimed 2 “Come and sit among us!" and they made room 
im, 
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He sat down among them, 
50 They told each other their stories, 
By that time the noon heat had gone and a cool wind began to blow. 
And now they said to each other :— “ The breeze is blowing, why should we longer delay ? 
Luo ee ever. the cons Boe Beene: 
Now arrived are Lakkikumpali Kubala Dére from Nirmirga. 
55 Then thoy teiod if the osck oF Kahala Dlss would match that of Adira Déro Baidya, 
and these said :— 
“ Let us arm our cocks with spurs and put them to fight.” 
And they did accordingly. 
Attes Die» Beiaya’s ovek won She Saiiy 094 eee ook em Bed ieapged fo ten apgrete 





Fell to the lot of his party. 
60 Then the five thousand men of Manéli and the three thousand of Porala and Pakkon- 
gollaya and Chikkariya complained :— 
“ Adora Dare Baidya hath a charmed spur and a charmed thread !*’ 
“T know neither charmed spur nor charmed thread : 
(Bat) what place is most favourable and when Rabu is most auspicious, This I know." 
“We must see your spur, and you must put it om the long Sat rock in front of the god 
and swear to us.” 
65 Then he put the spur on the stone and swore. 
Taking his spur back he twice asked leave to go home, 
The cocks he put into his nephew's hands. 
Thus they went straight to the Atrela Férry, 
The ferry-man begged a cock of him, 
70 He gave him the one that came first. 
The remainder he put on a stick and bronght home. 
The ferry-man gave the cock to his wife. 
She put it in an earthen pot and went inside. 
The dead cock revived, and going to the house-top, began to crow. 
fo It flew to the house of Adtira Dére Baidya. 
(Adara) Dére Baidya vowed o feast in his house to Adira Jumadi, but he gave none. 
(For he) gave (the cock) to the ferry-man. So he became sick. 
Then his sister Débe had a dream about it, and she heard a voice, saying :— 
“Care not for the misfortune that bas befallen him, for he will soom be free from it. 
&0 Go not to see your sick brother.” 
This was the dream of Débe in the night. 
Startled by the dream she suddenly got up, 
And asked her husband's leave to visit her sick brother. 
“ At this dread hour of the night yon say that you will go ?” 
85 “Yes, | will go and see my sick brother;"’ and she went away. 
Then she prepared a cock in the Adiira sthina, baked bread and made a feast. 
Then he was at once relieved of his sickness, 


PANJARLI™ 


Original in the Kanarese chgracter from the MS, of Dr. Moghny, Mangalore, and signed 


“M.": translation according to Burnell’s MS, Orivinal text and translation occupies leaves 
1" to 14 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 


# So in title, but Paijurli in the text. 8 Leaf 9 ia blank. 
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Tt is said that Pafijarli was born on the ghéfs, and the story runs thos :— 

A sow gave birth to a twin brother and sister. 

“« Now we must descend the ghdfs! What god shall we serve? If we serve the god 
Bidalinga in the South, he will probably accept our services, but his male attendants will not 


allow that. If we should offer to serve the god MahAlitgébvara in the North, he may pro- 
bably accept our services, but his male attendants will not let us serve him. 


Now there is the god Jimmappa in the East, mightier than all the gods and Bhitas. He 
is remarkably powerful, but his male attendants will interfere, There is the god Subraiya on 
the ghafs, He will permit ns to serve him, but his male attendants wil! not allow that,” 

Such were the contending thoughts of Pafiji Gujjare, king of the pigs, blacker than the 
berry called kér, and of Pafiji Kaji, queen of the pigs, whiter than the flower called jambe, 

Now they resolved to become the servants of the god Subraya, giving him offerings, 
in case the male attendants should interfere. Intending to descend the ghdfs, they consecrated 
five or six offerings to the god, bathed their heads and bodies, and, starting from the eastern 
gate, came to the western, and humbly asked the blessing of the god, thus :— 

“Up tothis day we were brother and sister,and now we descend the ghits, and 
will become husband and wife!” 

The god said, “ Be it so," and they walked down the ghats. 

The wife became pregnant, and when they reached the low country, she was seven months 
big with child. The colour of her breasts faded and her head became dirty. 

As she was completing the seventh month of her pregnancy, she felt the pecnliar desire 
occasioned by pregnancy, and to satisfy it, her husband brouglit her yams (ine), plantains anil 
creepers, 

When she was in the tenth [lanar] month of hor pregnancy, the time of giving birth was 
near, and it became necessary to build a shed and to dig a pit. 

“Go thou and find me out a branch of the karya kardfa tree, and another of the plant called 
dimm][a. The pit I shall dig myself,” said the wife. 

The husband went and brought the medicines, and in the meanwhile she dug a pit and 
built a shed, and sat within it possessed (by a Bhita). While there, she began to feel the 
pangs of child-hirth, She ground her teeth with pain, and her hair stood on end. Her groans 
were heard in the four worlds, and her sighs resounded in the three worlds, Both in her back 
and in her womb she felt rueful throes, and at each pang she brought forth a pig. 


Three or six days after giving birth to her young, she descended into the low country with 
them. She could not find a good garden any where, and so she entered the pleasure garden 
of the god Isvara, and, having entered it, she laid waste the plantains, the creepers, and the 
plant called kéne, and then returned to her own place in the forest. 


When livara awoke in the morning and looked at his garden, be found the whole garden 
laid waste and spoke to his servants thus :-— 

“Some wild beast has entered the garden, and has destroyed everything in it, Go you, 
and find it out." / 

They searched every part of the forest, every pit,"street, lane and house, and at last found 
the sow sitting possessed (by a Bhita) within a shed under @ simul/w plant. The people of the 
whole town joined together and sbot the pig and the sow dead. The young ones the god 
fsvare took up in a blanket and carried to his palace, 
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His wife Parvati had no children, and he said to her :— 

“You have no children, therefore bring np these young ones with great care and attention,” 
and lie gave them into her care, and she bronght them up. 

About four or five months afterwards, they began to lay waste the garden. The god 
Tsvara saw this and said :— 

“ These evil ones I shall not allow to live, but will shoot them dead, Then Parvatt wept 
bitterly and said to. her husband :— 

“To this day have I taken care of them, and you shall not kill thom before my very eyes.” 

Then the god [svara cursed them thus:— 

“No more be Pafiji (pigs), but be known to the world henceforth as Pafijarli 
(BEita). Descend into the country and get tribute from the people ;" and on account of the 
curse of livara they became the Bhiita Panjarii. 








BUBRNELL MSS.—No, IIT. 
THE SONG OF DEYIBAIDI. 
Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, and signed 


“M."': translation according to Burnell’s MS. Original text. and translation occupies lenves 
15 to 22% inclusive in Burnell’s MSS, 


Translation. 


In Sankamale, a woman of the Joti Brahman caste, waa, as soon as she had attained 
to puberty, left in a forest with her eyes bound with a cloth. 

A certain man, named Séyina Baidya, had gone to that forest on that very day to draw 
toddy from the sadaméa (baint) tree. While he was drawing toddy, the blossoms of the tree fell 
on the head of the Brihman woman, 

Then she said, “ Whoever you may be, if you are a male, I shall cail you my brother, 
and if a female, my sister.” | 

On hearing these words, he descended from the tree, and then he eaid that he would ask 
one Parmale Balli| whether he could take her home. So he asked the opinion of the 
Ballast thus: — 

‘I found a certain woman left in the forest with her eyes fast bound with 8 cloth. Can [ 
take ber to my house F”" 

Then said the Ballal, “Go and take her to your house, and dake good care of her.’* 

So he went to the forest, undid the cloth which bound her eyes, and went home in her 
company, taking with lim the teddy, He lived in the house of his wife at Barke, and the 
woman and his wife lived in the house together. The women began to quarrel with each other, 

Then he married the Brihman woman to one Eantanna Baidya, residing in a 
girden in Kurgél. After the marriage she became pregnant, and brought forth for the first 
time & female child, In its seventh year the child learned to speak, and was then ‘married 
to Paiyya Baidya, a rich man in Pali, j 

While these events were taking place, another Ballé] went to a village named Bonte Mara, 
and as he was travelling along, he was burt in the foot by a thorn of the white kdsana tree: 
Being hurt the Balla! fell to the earth; when he tambled down he said (to his companions) :— 

“Why do yon stand looking at me? Come ont of this forest and carry me onward. 
Chavadi Sankayya and Badi Bommayya, take me to a house.” | 

- W Leaf lSisblak alle ale 
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Then they ent the branches of a tree, formed a rongh litter with them, bore him toa house, 
and they seated him there. He canght cold anid suffered from fever. 





* Bring mea man that knows medicine and charms,” said the Dallil 

Then Ammanna Banpsyya asked Birmanna Baidya to treat the Ballil, and the Jatier 
came immediately and pave him medicine, and attere! some harms, When he lev elone this, 
the cold, the fever, and the swelling (in the foot) rapidly inereased thiy hy ckey anal decane very 
large. The Balla] could not taste lis food, and could wot deep, alse he asked whether any 
other physicians or magicians wuld be found, LHe was told that there was one Siyina 
Baidya, who knew medicine and magic. 

The Ballal then asked that Siyina Baidya might be sent for, for a bandage. Acconlingly 
Chivadi Saikayya and Biwi Boumayya went to him, and asked him to treat the Ballil with 
medicine and with charms. 

*T cannot bring medicine from the forest, as Iam quite blind. I have a sister Deyi, 
who cooks fuol for one Kantanna Baidya and cats with him. Go there. She knows everything,” 
raid Savina Baidya. 

They went to her honse and called ont her name. She came ont, hesting the call, and 
enquired who it was that called her and what was their object. 

They replied, “* We are only the servants of a Balla], who has ordercd us to ask you to 
come and olminster medicine to him and utter charms." 

“T would have come, but I am fally pregnant,” answered the woman, 


On hearing this answer they returned to the Ballaj’s house. Tho Dallal was eagerly 
expecting their return, anid they said (to him) :— 

“She says that she would have come, bnt she is pregnant. She says that she is acquainted 
with medicines, but that she caanot walk, because she cannot sce her fect, for her womb has 
become Very heary.” 

Then the Ballil ordered his litter to be adorned and carricd to her house. His servants 
accordingly adorned the litter, and bore it to her house and placed it at the gate. They 
asked her to come to lim, and then she said :— 

“He has sent me a thing that ts quite uscless to me,” and having said this, she weut to 
seven different forests, and brought handfuls of seven kinda of leaves, After fetching these. 
she went to three other forests, and brought handfnls of three kinds of roots. Then she went 
home and fetched a cocoanut from upstairs and placed it in the litter as an offering to the 
litter! She also pot the medicine into it and walked on beside the litter, As she was approach- 
ing the gate of the house, the Balla] was calling ont :— “Has Deyi come ? Has Deyi come F* 

She walked gently and with great modesty, and the Ballal was told that she- was deeply 
blushing, he said :— 

“Let her not be ashamed nor afraid, but let her come with straight-forwardoess.” 

She came and sat down. 

« Protect my single life from the graspof death. Formerly my (Ballil's) mother gave 
birth to a son like the god Rima. This day Iam tobe born from thy womb. If you pruteet 
my single life, shall feed and clothe you for ever,” said the Balla] to her. 

Ox hearing this, the ointment, which Ammanna Baidya had formerly applied, she washed 
away from lis body, and applicd a new medicine beraelf. She uttered some cliarms, and struck 
his head with the leaves. Then, day by day and minute by minnte the discase in the neck 
descend] to the waist; what was in the waist came down to the legs ; what was in the legs 

dexecnled to the feet; what was in the fect fed to the carth! The Ballal conld now taste his 
food ; le could now sleep with onse. 
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“T will go home now,” said he. 
‘Give me the food and clothes you had promised me,” said Deyi, 
Then the Ballil said, “ Before I give you food and clothing, I must ask the opinion of him 
who is esteemed to be the wisest in (my) brotherhood.” | 
She replied, “The other day you could not get your friend to protect your life, bat now 
to fulfil your promise you want to ask his opinion!" 
But as she was going away, one Abbya said :— 
“She has saved your life; you must needs give her food and clothes,” 
When he said this, she was called back :— 
“To you I shall give oil, all kinds of ear-ornaments, a silk gown and a nose-ornament set with 
emeralds; the rest I shall reserve for the child that shall be born of you,” said the Balla]. 
Then, doing him every kind of honour, she set out from the house.4 
(To be continued.) 





SOME INEDITED COINS OF THE KINGS OF VIJAYAN AGARA. 
BY 
T. M. RANGA EI, B.A, ; 
AND 
T, DESIKACHAEI, B.A., B.-L. ; 

Tt iq an admitted fact that the chronology and succession of many of the princes of 
the last great Hindu kingdom of the South are still enveloped in obscurity, in spite of the 
numerous efforts that have been made in recent times to add to the existing stock of informa 
tion .relating to their history; and the value of coins in clearing up this obscurity will be 
gathered from a perusal of Dr. Hultzsch’s “Coins of tho Kings of Vijayanagara,” ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 30142 The list given in that article was an attempt to bring together and present 
in one view all the available information relating to the coins of the princes of this kingdom, as 
will be evident from the number of the cabinets that were examined, and the numismatic 
publications that were consulted, during ita compilation, Subsequently, in a further note on 
South Indian Joins (ante, Vol. XXI. p, 321 ff,), some Vijayanagara Coins that had pot been 
referred to in the previous list wore described. As, however, the coinage of some of the 
Vijayaragara kings embraced a period of many years, and as some of them had apparently a 
fancy for issuing coins of various types, the articles above referred to were necessarily not 
exhaustive, and served only as landmarks for coin collectors, to enable them to distinenis 
between eoins that had already been edited from those that have still to be Presented before 
the nomismatic public. 








such, however, of our inedited coins, as to the readings of the legends on which there was no 
doubt or uncertainty, have been taken up now, | tal 
notice at a foture time, | 

Diva Raya, 
Fig. 1— 3 


Obe.—Standing bull, facing the left: the Sun and Moon above; the whole encircled by a 
ring of dots. an 
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COINS OF THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA. 
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SCALE-—FULL SIZE. 


Casts prepared by Mr. B. SANT APPA IH Curator, Bangalore Museum. 
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Rev.—The chank or conch shell with a éceptre to its left; above the sceptre partly 
visible the Kanarese letter © ¢hé, 
The Kanarese letter stands for, or is part of, the full lovend Théva Eéya, 
Fig. 2— 
| Otv.— Standing bull, facing the left with a dagger in front; the Sun and Moon above; the 
whole surrounded by a linad circle, 


Rev,—Nigari legend— 7 
Sri 
aa Uttama 
Ta Raya 


distributed in three uneven lines amidst other emblems that cannot be deciphered, 
Fig. 3— 

Obv.—The chank and chakram (the conch shell and the disens), the usual symbols of 
Vaishnava worship, separated by a dagger; above the dagcer the Moon and 
below the Sun; the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dota, 

Rev.—Nigari legend, same as No. 2, with, however, the legend distributed around 
dagger, the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Fig. 4— 

Obv.—An elephant passant, to the left; a dagger in front thereo!; the San and Moon 
above ; the whole within a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Rev.—The Nigari legend Uttama Baya, as in figs, 2 and 3, in three lines, brt withont 
any emblems; lined cirele and ring of dots aa in the last. 

We have, with some hesitation, assigned Nos. 2, 3 and 4 to Déva Raya. They beara strong 
resemblance to the coina of the First Dynasty, because it is on these latter, almost exclusively, 
that the elephant, the bull, the conch, and the discus figure. Of the Princes of the First Dynasty 
the most famous was Déva Kiya, whose reign extended through nearly half a century, and who 
had issned coins of very various types, chiefly in copper. Though, no doubt, none of the 
inscriptions, that have been brought to light, allude to Dttama (which means ‘ best,’ and is one 
of the thousand names of Vishnu) as one of the titles of Dava Raya, still it is not improbable 
that this prince had the name of Vishnu put up on his coins, as he is known to have done 
that of ‘Siva, viz., Nilakantha (blue-necked), on a coin figured as No. 23 in Dr. Hultzsch’s list. 
Further there is nothing incongruous in the same prince adopting the titles of the presiding 
deities of two rival sects. The policy inaugurated by his father's iearned minister Midbara, 
viz., that of composing the differences between the adherents of rival religious creeds, and in 
effect revivipg the old simple Vedic theology, was in all probability pursued by Déva Raya, 
and this must account for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that the coins of his reign bear 
emblems and figures poseeasing both Saiva and Vaishnava attributes (as for instance the bull 
sacred to Siva, and the conch and tbe discus the emblems of Vaishpave faith), 


Fie. $— Krishna Raya. 


Obv.—A bull recumbent, facing the left, 
Rev.—Nigart legend in three lines — 
alt Bri 
eer (cr) Erishna (ra) 
(aq) (ya) 


coin was too small for the die, : PPearing only io part, as if the 
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Obv.—Lion passant, to the left, 
Eev.—Nigari legend in three lines— 
(ft) & (Sri) Sa 
a rar (4) da Si(va) 
(74) (Haya) 
Achyuta Réy 
Fig. 7— yuta Raya. 


Obe.—A double-headed eagle holding elephants in its beaks and claws. 


“it (a) Sri (pra) 
(ar) Wea (=) = (ta) pachyu (ta) 
(wrt) (Baya) 
This is the copper prototype of the gold pagoda, fig. 29, Dr. Hultzsch’s first list. 


Fig. 8— 
Obv.—Prancing horse, to the left. 
Rev.—Niigart legend in three lines— 


ait (11) Sri (pra) 
(ar) areg (a) (ta) pachyn (ta) 
(7a) (Raya) 
Third Dynasty. 
Féakapati Raya, 


Fig. 9— 
Obv.—The tigare of Hanumin, or the Monkey-God, advancing to the right. 
Rev.—Nigari legend in three linea— 


fh Sri Vaa 
aia kapati 
Ta Raya 


Our thanks are due to Dr. E, Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore, at whose 
instance the plaster casts, from which the accompanying plate was copied, were prepared by 
Mr. R. Ry. B. Santappa Garu, Curator of the Mysore Government at Bangalore. 


FOLELORE OF THE SGAW-KARENS. 
TEANSLATED BY B. HOUGHTON FROM THE PAPERS OF SAYA EYAW ZAN 
IN THE ‘SA-TO-WAW, 
(Continued from Fol. XEIE p. 255.) 
VIl-—Hew the Karens first feasted to the Nats. 

“Having cast lots as to what we shall do, let us act accordingly, If the lot says that 
we should eat fowl first and afterwards pork, we will do go,” Thus they devised and first 
catching a fowl they ate it and afterwards a pig. 

Then they looked under the hut and saw a great many pigs there. They consulted together, 
saying: “See how many pigs there are. Let us ask the man who Wipes away charcoal,” 

They did so. He replied : “Mind you catch first the old sow, who is always grubbing 
about. She is the chief of the pigs. For we here must feast together.” 
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They did exactly as he told them, and descending from the hut they canght the old sow, 
and killed and cooked it. When the flesh was ready, they stirred it about in their curry. 

They said to each other: “There is very much of it. In order that we may enjoy it 
thoroughly, push the liquor-pot close up to the well.” 

And so it was done. 

Moreover, after they had feasted they performed the ceremony of tamap‘o as follows. They 
took a fowl and killed it, and, having cooked it, atea portion. Afterwards they went and 
buried the remainder under the ground, because they were afraid that some one else was going 
come and eat it, They called this tamap‘o, 


VUI.—The writing of the Karens will come back to them. 


Howbeit the Karens lost heavily and were not able to devise anything, so that their misery 
and insignificance were very preat. 

They considered again: “We are not as other people. Let us devise a means of getting 
back our writing. We will go and take it from the Kulis.” 

They feared that the latter would not easily part with the writing; and, on searching 
amongst themselves they found only seven valiant youths, who would go for it, They des. 
patched them accordingly, and they came to where the Kulis were. When the Kulis saw 
the Karens coming they feared greatly. The Karens on coming near the Kulis clenched their 
fista, and so approached them together. 

They said to the Kulis : “Will you give up our writing, or will you not?" And they 
looked fiercely at them, 

The Kulis replied: “We will give you the writing. Do not be angry with uz, 
O brethren.” 

Bat the hands of the Karens remained clenched, and they did not think fit to listen to the 
Euliis. 

‘he latter deliberated and said: “These Karens are tall and straight, We cannot conquer 
them.” 

Bat others said: “Only maidens can conquer young men,” 

So they deliberated and made ready seven maidena, tall and fair to look upon, and these 
they placed in front, 

They called across to the Karens: “Q Karens, if you will only trust our word, these 
maidens are yours,” 

When the Kulis spoke, the Karena saw the faces of the maidens, and they became glad, 
and smilingly unclenched their hands, for the forms of these maidens were very beantiful, and 
they were decked with ornaments of great price. 

And the Kulis spoke cunningly thus: “ Dear brethren, our father, God, gave one writing 
for one race and one for another, It will be hard for you to learn our writing, becanse God 
devised it for us only. Please now learn the writing with us, and afterwards you can return. 
Should you return now you will live unhappily, because you will not be able to do or make 
anything. Once you have mastered the writing, you can retorn, If you remain with us until 
you know it, these maidens are yours. Enjoy yourselves here.” 

When the Karens heard these words their resolution was broken, and marrying the maidens 
they became lost amongst the Kulas. The elders left behind d looked for their return: but they 
came not, and the elders heard news that they had become lost amongst the Kauliis, for the sake 

And the elders sent word to them : “ Will you not bring us back the writing ?" 

_,_The young men replied : “When the time is come, we will certainly bring back the 
writing. But it is not yet time for us to return,” 





the Eulas will certainly send back the writing, and once the Karena see it, they will 
become happy and their eyes will be lifted up. But the elders, who had despatched the men to 
get the writing, looked out! for their return until they could do so no longer. 





MISCELLANEA. 


EKONG-EKIN-NA-PU-LO. 


With reference to Dr. Fleet's proposal (ante, | 


p. 43) to identify Nasik with Hiuen Tsiang’s capital 


of Mabirishtra, may I be permitted to point out | 


have only eight points of direction, and he shews 
a preference for the four principal ones, except in 


cases where the direction appeared very close to_ 


the intermediate point ;—— hence ‘ weat,” with him, 
may Mean any direction almost between south- 
weat and north-west; and so of other indications ? 


Whether we should adopt Hwui-lih’s direction of 


Bharoch as ‘north-west’ from the capital of Maha- 
riah¢ra,orHiven Thaang’s own statement of west,’ 


may be a matter of opinion. Bhardech certainly 


lies between north-west and north from Nasik. 
From Dr. Fleet's proposal to identify Karndl 
with the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, there may 
be grounds for dissent. We cannot twist Chinese 
representations of Indian names at will. The 


Chinese writers were scholars and had syllabaries | 


for the transcription of names and vocablesa. The 
first syllable kong, we find used to represent bil, 


and also 40m (in Kumbhinda); kin before nis | 
used for ka, as im Ni«-ni-kia (for Kanaka): it | 


appears for kit in Kifichipura, for gan in Sugan- 
dhi, for ghaw in Nighantu, and in So-kin-ti-lo for 
can in Skandhila; and mais always na, nd, va, ne, 
or aya. The pu-fo in this name is represented by 
the same Chinese characteranain Kaichi-pura,' &e. 
Henee wo are almost conatrained to traneliterate 


mty Kogkanipura.. It was 2,000 li northwards | : ae 
| mg, of the excelle it notes on obscure passages 


(net north) from Katchipura — say 330 miles, ond 
£2,400 to 2,500 linorth-west from it (aay $00 miles) 
was the capital of Malvinishtra. If this latter 
were at Nasik, or thereabouts, then we might be 
tempted to seek for Konkaniipura about Kopal, or 
Kokandr ( * Konkandr) which is $10 wiles as the 
crow fics from Kaiichi and 335 from Nisik; by 
road ubout 34) and 300 miles respectively, Now 
Kokanir, a8 well as Ittigi, must have been o 


place of note, and is still remorkable for some | 


very old temples of about the 7th century A. D. 
May we not identify it with Kon-kin-na-pu-lo ? 
J. Burcess, 
Edinburgh, June 14th, 1293. 

















tal Society for 1803, pp. 120%, contains an appre- 
ciative article by Prof. Weber on the Kdryamdld, 
published in Bombay at the Nirmaya Sagara Presa. 
This excellent work ia, no doubt, well known to 
most of our readers, and any detailed account 
of its contents would be unnecessary; but it is 
certainly a matter for congratulation that a col- 
printed by native acholars in Bombay, in a atyle 
which is capable of satisfying the somowhat severe 
requirements of European critieal scholarship, It 
is not claimed that the book representa the most 
advanced principles of strictly scientific editing, 
an apparatus criticus, and so forth, Now and 
then the text, when it depends on a | 





and perhaps corrupt inanuseript, leaves mach to 


be desired ; but itis better to have a text which ig 
incomplete or fragmentary than to have none at 
all. The editors have ovidently spared no labour 
to obtain as intelligible and correct a tert ag 
was possible in the circumstances, and to avoid 
mistakes in printing; while the influence of 
European scholarship is shewn in the introductory 


notices furnished regarding the authora of the 


works published, their lives and their other 
writings, in the indexes of versea, the lists of con- 


| tents, the tables of errata, and the like. Special 


acknowledgment should be made of the numerona 
instances im which complete COMMENtaries mre 
printed with the textu, and, when these are want- 


supphed by the editors themselves, 

The Kévyamdld contains edited texts of works 
falling under the head of Drama, Kivya, Alayi- 
kdra, and Prakrit literature, Many works are 
published for the firat time, including some nine 
or ten plays and a large number of epic poems, 


| The collection of works on Rhetoric is specially 


rich and valuable. Amongst the Prikrit works, 
the edition of Pingala’s Prikrita-stitrini on 
Priikrit Prosody, with the commentary of Laksh. 


midhara, is deserving of particular attention, 


Prof. Weber's notions concludes with two useful 
indexes,—one of works, and the other of authors, 


: t = Te re Ser) Care on 
1 Kiol-ld aklz, lit.. to look along the path expectantly. A most expressive idiom to people living in the 
for," 


jungles. Amongst the Southern Chins the eame expression prevails, meaning '' to hope, desire, long 


15. Julien’s Methods, pp. 13, 133, 157, de, 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. E. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
BURNELL MSS. — No. IV. PART I, 

THE SONG OF EOTI AND CHANNAYYA. 

f™*RIGINAL in the Kanaresé character from the MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, and 
/ signed “M.": translation according to Burnell’s MS. Original, text and translation, 
occupies leaves 23 to 63 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. It is really o direct continuation of the 
story of Deyibaidi. 
Translation, 


On leaving the Ballél's house (Deyi) walked on by the sides of the paddy flelds, and 
began to feel pangs of childbirth, little by little. She stood on the road, clasping a cocoa- 
nut tree bearing fruit of a red colour, and dropped tears. 

At this time one Buddyanta came up, and, on coming up he said: —“O my mother! 
O Billavar girl! Is it the overflow of blood in your veins, or is it the pride of wealth (that 
makes you stand thus)?" | 

Deyi replied:— “If Thavedone this out of pride, I shall snffer hardship. If out of 
trouble, the children that shall be born of me will relieve me of it," 


Meanwhile, the Balla] had sent his wives to see whether Deyi had reached home, or was 
stillon the road, They came and called her to their house, aud when she came, the Balla] 
said :— | 

“There are seven rooms in my bidu (residence), One of them do you set apart for her, 
and let her bring forth her children in that room.” 

By this time Deyi felt pain, and (her attendants) hung up s rope to facilitate the delivery, 
praying to the Bhita, Brahmara of Kommuls. 

Then, first she brought forth a male child. From one womb she brought forth two 
children. On the ninth day after this, she and her children were purified, and it was desired 
that the ceremony of giving names to the children should be performed on that day. So 
that he might out-live the corner-stone of the temple of the god at Kétésvara in the Sonth, 
the first Was named Eéti: and so that he might live as long as there existed the corner-stone 
of the temple of the god at Badiringa in the North, the second was named Channayya. 

Through Ammanna Baidya, Birmanna Baidya killed the mother of these children by 
moans of magic. The BallA] caused her to be buried ina corner of the room, in which 
she had stayed, and had her children purified. He gave orders that, as they had no mother, 
they should be well taken care of; and he sent for their nse first = cow and then a she- 
buffaloe, one after the other, as each ceased to give milk. He also provided them with carpets 
and shawls, one after the other, as each became useless. In this manner he treated them with 
mach respect. 

Then the Ballil sent for S4yina Baidya : — “ Feed these your children well,” said he. 


So Sayina Baidya had the children taken to his house, and when he wos leaving the 
Ballil’s house, the Balla] provided him with everything he wanted, in order to bring up the 
children well. 

While they were living in Siyina’s house, they ssw Buddyanta’s children playing with 
them some cashew-nuts, and also with implements for the game, He gave them trowsers 
and coats, and had a born blown in their honour! 











Tho next day they went out to play: _ 


“O, you children of Buddyanta! We will also play with you. Wo will also stake 
eashew-nuts,”” said they. 

So they played, bot upon the agreement that there were to be no equares for the play, and 
were completely beaten by Buddyanta’s children. 

Then the Founger of them said to his brother :— Give me mr turn now. I shall 
proceed with the play.” 

So he took his turn and began to play, and he completely dofeated Buddyanta's 
children. They then demanded that the play should be renewed with the squares. 

The victorious party said : — “‘ You yourselves had rnled that there were to be no squares 
for the play. Now we will not agree to that,” and they walked straight home, 

Buddyanta's children went home and informed their father of this, and he came and 
took the cashow-nuts by force from the hands of the victorious children, 

“We are young and you take the nuts from us by force, Keep them well, and when we 
are grown up, we shall get them from you,” said the children, 

Buddyanta took the nuts home, and tying them in a cloth, hung them up in the smoke. 


“We must go to see the Ballal. In his face sita (the goddess) Lakshmi (good 
luck), whereas in our faces sits Kali (bad luck), We must get rid of Kali and try to 
gain over Lakshmi.” 

So spake the children to cach other, and one of them advised the other to ask the opinion 
of Sayina Baidya. Siyina Baidya went to the Ballil, who was sitting in his hall with great 
enjoyment, On hia head was o hat of areca-nut shell ornamented with peacock's plumes. His 
body was decorated with garlands of jasmine flowers, and of the flowers called kétaki. To the 
Ballal thus seated, Buddyanta made a lowly obeisance, 

The Ballal said : — “Come, Siyina, take a seat. What is your object in coming here ?" 

Siyina Baidya replied: —“(The goddess) Kili, who sits in the faces of 
whom you have nourished, should be driven away, and the Goddess of Wealth i 
there instead.” 


To this Balla] answered :— “Have the ceremony performed according to the onstom 
of our caste. Fell plantain trees. Hang up festoous of cocoannt leayes. Sot up. for posta 
of plantain treea. Ceil the inner roof. Carpet the ground, Rain coral on the heads of 4k, 
boys. Wave lampa before their faces in a plate filled with rubies, Perfor 
just in the same way as tho Ballil king would have done,” 


the children, 
nvited to sit 


pha the ceremony 


On hearing this, Siyina Baidya returned home, and inqnired who had been serving hig 
household as a barber from the time of his ancestors. He was told that it was one Isarg 
Eambi, the son of a barber, and that he was at that time living on the land of one Kande 
Bojjari Svamin in a place called Karmi Sale in the City of lijya on the Ghats. | 


He then desired to write him a letter on palm leaves apd send for him; and enquired 
who had been writing sach letters from the time of his ancestors, He was told that the writer 
was aclerk named Nairfyana Rangdji. Raigéji was then sent for, and came, and asked 
Siyina Baidya why he had been sent for, 

Sayina Daidys then sent a servant too place named Uddandsa Bottn, 
leaves of a young palm-tree to be brought, and to be exposed to the 
evening he caused the leaves to be taken out of the sun, 
had the middle parts only of the leaves preserved; thei 


and cansed some raw 
: Morning sun. In the 
and had them tied tp in bundles, He 
rends he had cut off. The clerk held 
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one of those trimmed leaves in his hand and it bent; so he caused oil-and turmeric to be put on 
it. Then he asked Siyina Baidya what he should write on it. 

Siyina Baidya dictated thus:—“O you who have been serving my house as a barber from 
the time of my ancestors, know that from Siyina Baidya’s house Kali is to be driven out and 
Lakshmi ia to be invited instead. Yoo must bring with you for that purpose all the instra- 
ments connected with your profession, Bring two pairs of razors, a puir of scissors, & small cop 
for holding water, tweezers, and a glass in which the face can be reflected. Kali isto be dmven 
ont from the persons of the children, whom the Balli! has caused to be brought up. Immediately 
on seeing this letter, in whatever dress you may be in at the time, and even though you may 
be taking your food, you must start, taking your box with you, and following the man I bave 
sent you.” 

He then asked for a man to be the bearer of the letter. Vanappa Bhandégi,the son of 
his mother's sister, was sent for. Sayina Baidya paid him the expenses of the jourtiey, and of 
his family during his absence, and tied the letter in the skirt of his garment. Vansppa 
Bhandari then started, and passing out of the ynrd of Siyina’s house went on hik Way straight 
to the Svamin’'s residence on the ghets, 

He stood at the gate and called ont :—“ is of Karmi.” The first call Tsara heard, but made 
no answer. The second he answered, and at the third he came out, enqairing who called him. 

“Tt is T and no one else," was the answer, and Vanappa Bhandari undid the skirt of his 
garment and gave the letter to the barber. 

Isara Kiachbi then’opened the letter, extended the ledf to its full length, and read it. 
Immediately on reading it, he rose from his dinner, and in the dress he wore at the time he 
eet out, taking all his instruments with him; and, following the man sent to him, he descended 
into the low country, and came to Séyina Buidya’s house. He was asked to name all the 
things required for the ceremony. 

“ Five bundles of betel-leaves, five areca-nuts, a cocoanut having three eyes, a sér of 
green rice, and cow's milk, are wanted,” replied the barber. 

He was supplied with all the things required for his part of the business. “All the 
friends of Siiyina Baidya assembled ; a small bower of plantain trees was formed, festoons of 
cocoanut leaves were hung up, the inner part of the roof was ceiled, and the ground was covered 
with a carpet. 

The children of Siyina Baidya together with the friends, who were assembled, cirenmam- 
bulated the bower, the boys being seated within it Then the pouring of rice on their heads 
began, First the barber poured it, next Sayina Baidya, and last of all, Styina Baidyatl, 
mother of Kintannna. ' 

Then the barber, holding the left cheek by his hand, began his work on the right check 
of Kiti. The front part of his head he shaved and made figures of the sun and the moon; and 
on the back of the head he made the figures of Bhima and Arjuna. Thus the tonsure of 
Eoti Baidya was finished, and be was lifted by the hand. 


Lamps were waved before his brother's face, too, in ao plate filled with rubies. Coral 
was thrown on Channayya’s head, and his head, too, was shaved, and figures of the sun and the 
moon formed on the front part, and figures of Bhima and Arjona on the back. The tonsure of 
both was thas over, and they were now to bathe themselves, and wash away the pollution of 
being shaved. 

For this purpose they got ready the juice of several kinds of leaves growing in dry and 
wet paddy-fields; and uddu, and pods of green gram, and several substances for washing 
away oil; also a thousand pots of bot water ands thousand pots of cold water, They warmed 
themselves by bathing in the hot water, and cooled themselves by bathing in the cold water. 
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They then wont to a room where there was some sandal-wood, and ground a great deal of the 
aandal-wood, and fully besmeared their bodies down to their waists with it, and then sat down 
to take thetr fool. They next got into a palankin of the color of parrots, and each of 
them tied to his waist a dagger like that of Rama. 

Thos did they go tothe Ballil's house. They approached the gate, and entered the enclosure, 
end, passing through the yard in frout of the house, went into a room set apart for the usé 
of bards, poets, and such like. 

They then went into a room on the western side of the honse, and climbed into the upper- 
story by means ofa rope. Ona great chair the Ballil was sitting in great enjoyment. He had 
® hat of areca-nut shell, decorated with a crest of peacock’s plomes. On his head were 
garlands of jasmine flowers and of the flowers called kétaki, Thus scated, the boys made him 
a lowly salute. 

‘Come, my children, sit down,” said the Balla]. 


He brought a bed of flowers and spread it out, and they sat down on it and placed their 
daggers on the ground. Then the Ballil asked them why they had come, and they replied :— 

“You have nourished us with great love, You have treated bs With great respect. From 
this time forward, also, do you provide for our livelihood |” 

Then the Ballil said:—* Buddyanta owns the upper part of a paddy field named 
Anilaja; the lower part of that field, I shall assign to you." 

He accordingly marked its boundaries, and when he was giving the field to the boys, he 
advised them to make some offering to Buddyanta, whenever they might sow it, 

With the intention of sowing the yanéla seed at the proper time, they gathered all tho refuse 
of the field and set fire to it. And then, after eighteen days of the month Pageu had passed, 
they ploughed the field with two pairs of he-buffaloes, Thus did they cultivate the yanéla 
crop, . 

Meanwhile, to choose a day for celebrating a kambala? in his fleld, Buddyanta was 
going to,ask the opinion of one Matti Bira Ballaya. On his way he passed the field of Kéti 
and Ghannayya, and they called out to him :— a 

“ Where are you going to, Buddyanta ?"’ 


“Tam going to ask the opinion of a soothsayer for fixing « day for the celebration of 
a kaméaja,"" replied Buddyanta, 


“When you are asking about your kambala, please ask also about ours,” said the 


young men. 


Then Kiti asked his brother to go up to the Upper-story of their honse by a ladder, and 
fetch down a cocoanut, Then he took off its outer akin, removed all the fibres from it and 
gave it to Huddyanta. Taking the cocoanut with him, Buddyanta walked away, but when he 
got out of their sight, he struck the cocoanut against a rock, broke it to pieces, and pot the 
pieces into the skirts of his garment. He munched them all the way as he went along. Chan- 
nayya saw this, and he said to Kéti:— 

“ The cocoanut we gave to Baddyanta he has broken. to Pieces, and he has been eating ; 

; . Heating it 
all along the way; so we have not had the good fortune of eating vegetables mixed on 
cocoanut |” 

Buddyanta went to Matti Bira Balliyn, and asked him tomame a day for the celohration 


ofa kambala. Toesday was found to bean auspicious da d. wh Ses RE 
returned home. J; and, when he heard this, Roddyanta 





* (This is an agricultural ceremony, and consists in rane Gao a | 
luck. — En,] cae! q us Facing with boffalows and bullocks in « rice-Hald for 
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“Now, Buddyanta, what day has been found to be auspicious for us and what day for 
you FP" asked Edti, 

“This Tuesday has been chosen for me and the next for you,” replied Buddyanta, 

“We must celebrate the kambala on the same day as Buddyanta, and we must sow onr 
field at the same time that he does ;" so the young men resolved within themselves. 

They then said to one another that they ought to order some he-buffaloes and coolies for 
the humbala. 

“Yon go tothe lower parts, and I will go to the upper parts, to order he-buffaloes and 
eoolies, He who owns four he-buffaloes should send two to us, and two shonld he send to 
Buddyanta; and he who owns two only, may, if he pleases, send them to us, or he may send 
them to Buddyanta,” said the elder to the younger brother. 

Now, at this very time, Buddyanta also intended to order he-buffaloes and coolies. 

“Where are you going, Koti?” asked he, 

“T have come to order he-baffalocs and coolica,” was the reply. 

“ For you the next Tuesday has been chosen. This Tuesday has been chosen for me. 
Why do you act in this manner?’ asked Buddyanta. 

“Acting upon your advice, my brother has pat the seed that was in the upper-story into 
water,” replied Koti. 

When Buddyanta proceeded further, he met Channayya Baidya, and, secing him, he 
asked him where he was going to, 

“T am going to order he-buffaloes and coolies, my lord said Channayya. 

“Then, when do you mean to celebrate your kambala?” asked Buddyanta. 

“Jt should be celebrated to-morrow. Listening to my brother's advice, the seed that 
was in the upper-story I put into water,” answered Channayys. 

“What do you mean by this, Channayya ? What trick are you playing ?” said Buddyanta. 

The men who were to drive the buffaloes were ordered to appear along with the 
animals very early the next morning, and the maid-servants were ordered to appear with 
earthen pots in their hands. The next day, the buffaloes and coolies both came to the fields, 
and it was only after the fields of Koti and Channayya had been twice ploughed that the 
buffaloes came to Buddyanta’s fields; and by the time that the fields of the latter had been 
ploughed once, Koti and Channayya had entirely finished their kambala. Then they sent four 
buffaloes and four coolies to Buddyanta’s fields, 

Then Buddyanta came from Vali Mafije Eatte, rooted out the kuntdlam plant growing in 
the water, and severely beat the buffaloes and coolies. 

Then the two brothers said :— “ Do not you beat the buffaloes and coolies belonging to 
others. If you bear hatred against us, revenge yourself on our own persons; and to the 
coolies and baffaloes they said:— “Although you have been beaten, we shall consider the 
aggression a5 against ourselves.’ 

They then caused the buffaloes to be washed and boiled rice to be served to them. They 
also caused fodder to be served to those who were willing to eat it, and supplied tender 
cocoanuts to those who would not take fodder. To the coolies they said: — “Go home in 
great enjoyment.” | 

They then brought some seed in baskets to their fields for sowing them; while Buddyanta 
had bis seed carried to his fields in a palankin, and a plantain tree carried on the shoulders of 
coolies. The two brothers then planted a plaintain tree in their fields, sowed them and 
returned home. 
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Three or six days afterwards, Channayya said to Kiti: — “ Now them uddy water in 
the fields must be let ont and pure water let in, and we should see what the seed has come to. 
Will you go, my brother? or shall [?" 


“The bluntness of Buddyanta and your angry disposition will not well agree,"" replied 
Eiti. 


Then he took his harrow with him and set out from his honse ; he passed Uddanda Bottu, 
and went through the field named Anilaje, and walked by the side of a paddy field named 
Pimaje Rijjya in Munilaje. On his way ho observed that. Buddyanta’s field had not even 50 
much water in it as would be sufficient for a fly. Buddyantea was engaged in scaring birds 
from his field. The fields of these brothers presented the appearance of the sea bearing 


Baddyanta was sitting in his house at Vali Mafije with great enjoyment, when Eéti laid 
down the harrow on the ground, and exclaimed :—“ Salutation to my lord !" 

When he saluted him from thé eastern side Buddyanta turned his face to the north; when 
from the north he tarned his face to the west; when from the west he turned himself round 
to the south; and when he saluted him from the southern side Buddyanta looked down on the 
earth. 

At last Eoéti said :—“J] salnted yoo full four times and not even once did you return 
my salute! If I had saluted the wild Adsana tree in the jungle, even that would have dropped 
its froit and leaves, and its tendrils would have greeted me, You have not returned me sven 
so much, Let one of my salutations go to (the god) Niariyana on high, another to the (goddess) 
Earth below, a third to your ancestors, and the last to the Bhat, Brahmara of Kemmule,”” 

Saying this, he took up his harrow with him and went to the banks of his field. He made 
a Wide opening in one of the banks; the water flowed ont with a rapidity equal to that of rivers 
during the monsoon. Seeing this, Buddyanta called out his seryanis and they shat up the 
opening made by Kéti by means of grass, 

Koti then said:—"Take care, Baddyanta! The suggi crop is the only means of food for 
the monsoon for you as well as for ug! If you have enmity against ns, avenge yourself on our 
persons, and not on the crop that we have cultivated. Let, therefore, the water, which ig 
fowing ont sccording to custom, flow on in its proper course," 


“ Who has given you a right, my youthful Billavar, to fell the trees 
dig a channel, and let ont the water of your field through that channel ? ** 


they would have borne i S@riong aspect,” replied Kati. 


“Did your brother descend from heaven, or did he spring out of the earthP 
in a peacock's plame ? Was he suckled by the wild buffaloe? Can he make the water in ‘ 
small earthern pot flow ont in a rapid current? Will he ride to this place on a 
Ah! your brother will surely come, and shall I not get ready a bundle of thorny 
I not strike his face with it?" said Buddyanta. | 

At this time Channayya came to Uddanda Botta and loo 
self:—“ What could possibly have delayed my brother so lone ? 


in the forest, and to 
said Buddyanta, 


if my brother had come 


ise, And, athing his da roceeded ta th 
place, and when he reached it, he saw his brother and Baddyan ee ine ou rere aaa 
He remongtrated with Buoddyanta and warned him not to interfere, saying — «Way ae 
that is poured on the feet come up to the head? Or will | | 
down to the feet P Let the water, which is flowing out according to custom, 
course." 
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On this Buddyauta said :—* Who has created a custom for you ? " 

Then Channsyya held Buddyanta by the head and broke his neck. He held him by 
the back, and broke the back-bone. Then he hurled him to the ground, so that he fell with 
his face upwards. His throat and his breast with his silver-hilted dagger he stabbed full 
three times. Buddyanta vomitted all his food; his bowels were loogened, and his soul fled 
from his body to Kailisa! The two brothers then took the corpse by the hands and feet, 
bore it to the channel they had dug, and there they placed it. They then put a harrowful of 
earth on its head, and said to the corpse :— “Do you imagine this to be a red turban." 

Next they put a harrowfal of earth on its breast, and said:—‘‘ Consider this to be a blanket 
of the colour of pigeons,” 

A third time they put the same quantity of earth on its middle, and said :-—* Take this to 
be a shaw! of the best mannofacture.” 

And for the last time they pot oa harrowful of earth on its feet, and said:—‘‘This last do 
you consider to be slippers,” 

They then smoothened the earth, just as they would do the banks of the sugyi ficlds, The 
harrow they decorated, and made it look somewhat like Buddyanta, and placed it on his seat, 
and said :—“ Sit down here and scare away birds!" 

“Now, my elder brother, on our way home, let us goto Buddyanta’s house,” said 

“To Buddyanta’s widow let us mention fact, apparently true, though not really so," said 
the elder brother, 

They then proceeded towards Buddyanta’s house, and stood at the gate and called 
out to his widow. She came out answering the call, and enquired who it was that had 
ealled her. 

“We are the persons that called you,” answered the two brothers, 

She aaked them to come in and sit down. They sat down on a swinging cot, 

“You, Sirs, who never visited our house till this, what is your object in coming here?” 
asked the woman. 

“ Oar lord, your husband, is very thirsty, his body is full of sweat, and his throat is dry ; 
therefore he has ordered that, with milk ina cup, water in a goblet, and betel-leayes in a metal 
plate, you should go there, accompanied by a maid~ervant,” replied the brothers. “ Wherever 
you went, there he would sprinkle water mixed with cow-dung, and wherever he went, there 
you would do the same.” 

“Who has effected this union between you, who have been so widely separated?” asked 
the woman. 

“All the great men of the upper and lower countries joined and united us together,” 
replied the brothers. 

“Ifyou have become friends, I shall still have the fortane of enjoying married life,” 
said the woman. 

She further said :—“ You, my children, who never came here till this, and have so strangely 

“Till yesterday we have lived upon your food and salt, and henceforwards, too, we 
are only to depend upon you,” replied the brothers, 

She then asked them to at least chew betel-leaves, and offered them the leaves in a 
metal plate. They took up some leaves in their hands and said :-—* We will go.” 

Meanwhile, accompanied by the maid-servant, who took with her milk in a cup, water in 
- a goblet, and betel-leaves in a plate, the widow proceeded by the sides of the bank named 
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Anile of the field called Ambala. Here blood was slowly flowing through a narrow channel 
near the field, Then she went to the shed in Vali Maije, and saw a harrow decorated 
so a4 to assume the appearance of Buddyanta, placed on his seat ! She cried out: — 
“Oh! the brothers have nom mit ad murder ! " 

She threw away her nose ornament, and cried ont :—“ Let it ornament the breasts of those 





heroes!" 
She threw away her neck ornament, and cried out:—*“Let it adorn the breasts of those 
heroes |" 


She cast off her ear-rings, and cried ont:— “ Let them ornament the breasts of those heroes !"” 

She dashed her bracelets to pieces, and the brothers rejoiced to see Buddyanta’s wife in 
this distracted condition, and returned home. All the water in the country became poisonons 
to them and every man became their enemy, They then resolved to leave the country and to 
go to foreign lands, and said to ench other: — “If we are to go away, our uncle lives in his 
house named Mandil Naima Barke, Let us visit him,” 

Saying thus, they went on their way. Svami Baidyati, the woman that had nourished 
them, saw them from afar and ssid to Siyina : — “ The children that have not visited us for 
so long are coming! " 

By this time they had reached the gate and went into the house. Seeing this, on a 
swinging cot she spread ont a bed of flowers, and asked them to sit down. At the same time 
Siyine Baidya came and also sat down on the same cot. 

“You children, who have not come here for such a long time, with what object have you 
visited us to-day? What are those stains on your faces? And why does your dagger shine 
so brightly ?” asked he. 

“Our mother has not been able to wash away those stains, and our dagger, having been 
whetted, the polish on it is still bright,” replied the brothers. 

“Tell me the story as it really is, will you, my children?” said Siyina. 





The younger brother said :—“ The tone of Buddyanta's words rose to a high pitch, and sp 
he met his death at the hands of Channayya,” 

“Now you will be hated by one and all of the people of the country,” said Siyina Baidyn. 

“We will leave our country and go to foreign one. In our hfe-time yon supplied ns 
with a handful of food and after our death you would have reduced our bodies to five srs of 
ashes !"’ said one of the brothers, 

“At the age of seven years, land was given to you by Pariméle Balla]. Do not go away, 
when you possess land and the love of women. Make tho throne’ the cause of your 
departure. (Consider thia well,” said Siyina Baidyn, 

Then they asked him to tell them the means, by which they were to carry ont his advice. 

“O, my children, listen to me then. The pancholi-betel creeper that has climbed up the 
areca-nut tree, and the mardo/i-betel creeper that has climbed up the mango tree : fetch you MENS 
leaves of both these creepers, tie them in bundles, put them into the skirts of your garments, 
and beg of the Balla] to give you the food and clothing he promised your mother to give you. 
Then he will become terribly angry. Do you then take him at his word, put the blame upon 
him and go away.” Thus did the wife of Siyina advise the two brothers 


- 
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After their dinner they came out, and aet ont from the house. They went towards the house of 
Parimile. The five hundred men in the service of Parimile, and the three: hundred in that of 
Eojaméjo, asked them who they were, and whispered to each other: — “We cannot find ont 
whether they are merchants or Brahmans, or whether they belong to the class called Vakkatéra, 
or whether they are Bants,” 

At this time the Ballé] was looking ont of a window of his honse, and he said: — “The 
children that are coming are those that I brought up.” 

By this time they approached the gate and came to the spacious yard in front of the honse, 
and went into the crowded hall. They proceeded to a room set apart for the use of bards, 
poets, musicians and the like. It was a rcom on the western side of the house. By means 
of a rope they got into the upper-story which was made of silver, and sat down on two chairs, 
Wearing a hat of areca-nut spathe on the head, decorated with peacock’s plumes, the Balliil 
was nodding on his seat. He was adorned with jasmine and pandanus flowers. To the Balli] 
thus seated, they bowed low. 

“Come, children, take seats," said he, 

“We would first speak abont the porpose with which we have come, and afterwards about 
the matter of sitting down,” said the brothers. 

“‘You can speak about the object which has brought you here, but sit down,” said the 

They sat down near the door, and he asked them to tell him the object of their visit, 

“We have become tired of living by cultivation. Our purses have become empty. Supply 
ug with something that will defray all our expenses,” said the brothers. 

“What do you want, my children? Tell me and I will give it you,” said the Ballil, 

“In front of your mansion there is a field named Bakimér, in which can be sown five sfrs 
of rice, and which produces five hundred mudis.4 Give us that,” asked the brothers. 

“That field meets all the expenses of my household, Leave-that, and ask for another,” 
said the Ballil. 

“There is the field BertA]i below your mansion, Yon sow three srs of rice in it, and 
when you reap the orop you get three hundred mudis," suid the brothers. 

“Leave that one and ask me for something else!” said the Balla]. 

“In your spacious cow-pen, there are two milch she-buffaloes, give us one of them,” asked 
the brothers. 

“They are for supplying milk to the children of my household. Leave them and ask for 
something else,” ssid the Ballal. 

“In the yard of your house, there is a jack-tree of a superior quality. On one of ite 
branches there is fruit with a soft rind; on another there is fruit with a hard rind; on e third 
there is unripe fruit; and on a fourth very tender fruit. Give us that,” asked the brothers, 

“IT cannot give yon that," said the Ballil, 

“ Your grand-mothers have two pleasure-gardens. Favour us with one of them,” said the 
brothers, 

“You, who to-day have asked for a a flower-garden, will to-morrow ask me for one of my 
grand-mothers |" said the Ballal. 

“Ah! yon have conceived the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that 
suckled us!” said the brothers, and, bowing low, rushed ont of the house, and proceeded on 
their way. 
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While they went on their way, they met the Ballil's nephew coming from a place called 
Dévana Ajale belonging to one Béla Mardade., 

“Why are you walking with such angry looks from the Balli!'s house ?” asked he. 

“The Balla! had the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that suckled us, there- 
fore we came ont of his hohse," said the brothers. 

His nephew asked the Ballil: —“ Why did those heroes go out of your honse in anger?” 

“They asked me to give them very unusual gifts and I became terribly angry; then they 
saluted me and went away !"’ said the Ballal. 

“They shall not be left unpursued, in their own land. We must construct a fort in the 
field called Kojala and must give them battle,” said the nephew. 

Then the Balli] asked him to try and make peace with the brothers, and bring them back 
to his house. The nephew then took some precious shawls in both his hands, and said to the 
brothers :—“O, my heroes, make peace, and I will give you whatever you want.” 

“Give your shawls to the Pariahs that have long served you! We will never enter the 
hall that we have once left,” replied the brothers, 

Then the royal elephant was sent out to fight with them. 

“Tf you have come to fighton behalf of justice, on our very breasts we shall let you 
tread; but if you have come on bebalf of injustice, we shall cut you to pieces," said the brothers 
to the elephant, and the elephant returned to its stable, 

Next the royal horse was sent. 

“Are you come to fight on behalf of justice or of injustice? If on behalf of justice, we 
shall allow you to pass over our very breasts: if on behalf of injustice, we shall cut off the lega 
of your foal,” said the brothers to the-horse, Hearing this, the horse went back to ite stable, 

A company of player youths and some youths of the class called Chivadi Makkala were 
armed, each with a cudgel, and sent to fight. 

“ Are you come to fight on the side of justice, or on the sido of injustice?" asked the 
brothers. Hearing this, the youths turned back, 

The brothers then proceeded on their way, and while they were walking, they resolved 
to get back from a plough-wright the implements of husbandry, which they gave him 
to be repaired, and which they used for cultivating the field Antlaja; namely, the plough made 
of the tree called bédijna, having a handle made of the tree called ‘iruru, some iron nails, and 
a yoke made of the tree called koraji,5 


BUENELL MSS,— No. IV. PART IT. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA. 

Original in the Kanarese character from the MS, of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, and signed 
‘"M.": the translation according to Burnell's MS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 
54 to 122 inclasive in Burnell’s MSS. It is a direct continuation of Part I, which breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence. {oa 

Translation, 

When Koti and Channayya called ont to the plough-wright, he came out from his house. 

“Give us the implements we entrusted to you the other day,” asked the brothers. 

“ The plongh-tail and the Plongh-share have been injured by white ants, the plough-shoe 
has been injured by rust,” said the plough-wright. | 


* From this point the story is continued in prose. 
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“ You had better give us our implements; if not, we will reduce you to Buddyanta’s 
condition.” 

Hearing this, he went in, and, stretching his hands to the rafters of his roof, he took down 
the broken plongh-share, the decayed plough-tail, and the injured plough-shoe, and threw 
them away, saying :— 

“ Let the instruments, which were used to furrow the earth, henceforward furrow your 
breasts.” | 
“Ah! you sonof a paltry courtezan, shall the implements used to farrow the earth furrow 
our breasts ?”’ 

Saying this Channsyya Baidya held him by the head and broke his neck. He hurled 
him to the ground, so that he fell on his back. He looked at his neck and at his breast, and with 
his silver-hilted dagger stabbed the plough-wright in the breast. The plough-wright vomited 
all his food, and the wound streamed forth blood. The plough-wright fled from his body to 
Kailisa, and they said to the corpse :— 

Drink a bellyful of rain water, repair old ploughs, and make new ones.” 

So saying they went on, and, on the way, a Washerman said to them :— 

* What are those cries of men and groans of women in that plough-wright's house 7 

They answered him:—"“ We kindled a fire, a spark flew from it und burnt a shed; there- 
fore are the inmates of the house crying out.” 

“Wherever you go, there ruin will never be wanting; and wherever the crab goes, 
there dirt will never be wanting,” said the washerman, 

“Do you compare us to a fish that lives in the water? You whoreson: You that live by 
washing the clothes of others!" said the brothers; and holding him by the head broke his 
neck. They rolled him on the ground, so that he lay on his back. The centre of his breast 
they stabbed three times, and they then said to the corpse :— 

“ Bring dirty clothes, clean them, and eat your bellyfal.” Saying thus, they proceeded 
on their way, and came to a small river. They washed their hands, feet, faces and bodies in it. 
After washing themselves they sat down by the foot of an aévattha tree, and, having sat down, 
they undid a small bag contuining betel-leaves, areca-nut and the like, and chewed pieces of 
areca-nut, and pancho/t betel-leaves, They ate white limeand Sirat tobacco. They tied up the 
bag, and went on chewing the betel-leaves. 

There was a toll gate on the way, and as they approached it, the toll-man Dére saw them 
roming and asked them who they were. They said that they were travellers. 

“Look! there is the toll gate: pay me the toll before going away,” said the toll-man. 

Toll! what is iton? Do we carry any packs on our heads? Did you see any loads on 
our backs ? Is it on any cattle that we have brought with us? Have we brought a whole 
family with us?” said the brothers. 

To this the toll-man Dére answered :— “ The toll on the steel-dagger, five feet long, that 
you carry with you, amounts toacash. Pay that to me and then go away.” 

The brothers said :—“ Never has any man set so low a price on our dagger, and now you 
have been born!" 

‘Js it wonderfal that you should be asked to pay the toll? If the son of a Bant should 
pass this way, he would pay toll on the slippers on bis feet. Should the Setti’s son Shenaye 
pass, he would pay toll on the white umbrella in his hand. If the son of a king should pass 
this way, he would pay toll on his palankin,” said the toll-man. 

“You may proceed, I shall pay the toll to Dére and follow you,” said Channayys to his 
elder brother. 
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Koti went onwards, and the younger brother took a cash from his pocket and said :— 

“Here, Dare, receive the toll,” 

“Stretch out your hand to the verandah and pay it me," said Dére, 

“Come down from the verandah and receive it,” said Channayya. 

“I will not descend from the verandah,” said the toll-man. 

Channayya stood awhile, gazing at him with fiery eyes. He twisted his red moustach 3 
He ascended the verandah and caused Dére to run round the verandah thrice, held him by the 
head and broke his neck. Then Channayya held him by the back and broke the back-bone. 
He stabbed his breast and neck three times with his silver-hilted dagger, Dére vomited up all 





Channayya then said to the corpse :—" Eat your bellyful and thns feed your belly. Receive 
toll from Baga, Mollaya and Chauta,” 

So saying, he placed the cash on the breast of the corpse and went on, The wind was 
blowing and the two brothers spread out a dirty blanket under a banian-tree, They undid the 
bag of the colour of parrots and pigeons, containing betel-leaves and so on, and chewed areca- 
not with much enjoyment. Channayya swooned from the effecta of the areca-nut. 

“My throat is dry with thirst,” said he. 

Said Kéti:—* See here, brother, there is the spot named Darma Katte. If you look towards 
it, jou can ste it, and your call can he heard there. A poor Brahman keepa holy water there.” 

So spake Kiti, and the pair went to Darma Katte. 

“Give us a little water, Brahman, to allay our thirst,” gaid they. 

“What is your caste? And what is yonr religion ?” asked the Brihman. 

“We wear the thread to mark our religion, and we are Billayars by caste,” replied the 
brothers. 

‘Come to the sonthern side. JI have got a tube of bell-m etal, and I will pour water along 
it into your hands, and thus you may allay your thirst,” said the Bréhman. 

“We will not drink ont of the vessel that has been used by people of a hundred and twenty 
different castes. We will hold oor dagger to our months, and you may pour water into our 

Kiti then placed the point of the dagger in his mouth and stretched the hilt towards the 
Brihmay. Thus he sssuaged his thirst, Next Channayya placed the point of the dagger in his 
mouth, with its hilt towards the Brihman, who then poured water upon the dagger. On seeing 
the red moustache and the flaming eyes, and the broad face of Channayya, the Bribmag’s 
hand trembled, and he poured ont a large quantity all at once, The Water ran down on to 
Channayya's body, and he said :-— 

“O, you Brahman! Do you give water for the sake of charity, or for the purpose of com. 
mitting sin P” 

Saying thus, he suddenly stood ap, and made the Brilhman ran round the verandah, 

“Wait a little, brother! Waita little! Do not murder him. If -you disobey me, your 
crime will be equal to that of murdering me; to that of killing « cow in Baniras ; Day, even to 
that of destroying the Bhita, Brahmara of Eammuls,” 

Thus did K6ti solemnly warn his brother, Hearing this, the latter drew back and said ;— 
“The cow that you speak of is in Baniiras and the Bhiita, Brahmara, in the forests of Kemmule ; 
but where can I wash away the sin of murdering you ?* 

Hearing these words, the Bribman eaid :—"Do you wait here alittle while, I will just go 
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He ran home so fast that the dust rising from the earth covered all his head, He held « 
little grass in his hand, and by its means induced his cow to come home from tho garden, where 
it was grazing. The cow came home and ita protty calf was pot to suck its mother. When ij 
had sucked once, the Brahman drew a sérof milk, A second time, the calf was put to its mother, 
and this time the Brilman drew two afre of milk. He then boiled the milk and reduced it to’ 
one sdr. Then, taking with him a stool made of the wood of the tree called kadali, ornamented 
with flowers of silver, and another of gold set with precions stones, he came tothe two brothers, 
and said :-—"“ Drink this milk to allay your thirst.” They accordingly drank the milk, and 
agi to each other that they would not murder the Brihman, who had given them milk, 

“Sit down, both of you, and [ will predict future events.” 

So the Brahman prophesied. 

He said :-—“ © you heroes, in the village named Adakkanellijine, the Koragars, living 
in their sheds called &opyn, the Mugérs in those called roni, and the Bakdérs of the plain, 
are all eagerly waiting to mect you. Kemér-Ballal, of the villago named Pafije, keeps 
a watchful guard. Therefore, be very cautious on your way. If you think that what I say is 
false, on your way to Nellijine, you will see white stone-berries and Kéti Baidya's palankin, 
and hear the sound of the war dram, If you think this also to be false, you will meet a fomale 
areca-nut seller called Eantakke. She will verify my statement; and if this, too, shall 
prove false, when you return, you may put me to death,” 

Hearing this Koti and Channayya walked on. On the way they met the female areea-nut 
seller Ki’intakke., She cried out:—* O children, why are you journeying ? Where did you come 
from ? Where do you go to? Over there, wood, stone and earth-work is being busily carried on. 
O children, why are you journeying ? " 

“Sho, who has given us such good advice, shall not henceforward carry tho basket 
of areca-nut on her head,” said the brothers to each other, and they gave her their blessing 
by lightly touching her hand with their dagger, and said to ber -— ' 

“ Pat out rice to interest in kind and money to interest in coin, and thus live happily.” 

They went on their way to Nellijine, atid while they were walking on they saw a bunch of 
stone-berries. Channayya took one of the berries and threw it op, he held his dagger directly 
under itand passed the dagger through tho berry. The berry as it fell was reduced to powder 
as fine as red turmeric. The people saw this wonderful feat, and said :— 

“Tf the younger brother can shew so much dexterity, how much more will the elder be 
able to shew ?- All our ability and skill would be ag nothing in comparison to theirs. If we 
obey our master's orders (to fight thom), half of us will lose our lives.” 

Thos spake the Bakdérs of the plain, and the Koragars, living in their sheds termed 
koppu, and fled. The Mugéra, carrying bows, held each a blade of grass in his hand and fell 
prostrate before the two brothers, erying for protection. 

“For over and ever we will servo you like crows,"’ said they. 

The brothers heard this, and poured water on the hands of the supplinnts, saying : — 
+ Be you our bond-slnves,” and the brothers blessed them by touching their hands with the 
point of their dagger, and gave them some rupees. 

“Feast yourself with toddy,” said the brothers, and then, taking their way, they went 
through the plain in Pafije. 

On that plain there were some cow-herds grazing thousands of cows. Channayya 
proposed to his brother to propound a riddle to the cow-herds. 

“ A riddle requires little wisdom, but great wit,” said Kiti. They then said to the cow- 
herds :-—‘* Look ! in your herd of cattle, a bull has bronght forth a calf and is licking it.” 

To this the others answered !—“ Look to the West, 0 you heroes! and see the sea on 
fire 1 if 
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“The great god® is descending, O you boys!” said the brothers. 
To this the cow-herds answered : —“‘ It is not that the bull has bronght forth a calf and 
is licking it, but that the bull is smelling its dung.” 

“O! they have solved our riddle, Channayya Baidya," said Kati, 

“We must get every information about the way from these boys," said they to each other, 

So they said to the boys : —“ Which is the way to the house of that rich man in Pali 
named Paiyya Baidya ?” 

“QO, heroes, if yon go by the road on the left, you will come to the village Edambir. 
If you go by the road on the right, you will come to the village Pafije. And if you go by the 
great rond io the middle, you will find the house of that rich man in Palli called Paiyya Baidya.” 

“What are the signs by which we may know his house ?" asked the brothers. 

“There is a gate of bamboos, and a spacious cow-pen. The house has an upper-story, and 
the well a pump. The manoli creeper has been trained up a double pandél. The cocoanut tree 
bearing red fruit has a circular basin round it, and in front of the house there is a shed with » 
thick roof.” 

Thus the boys told the brothers all the distinguishing marka, After hearing this, Kéti and 
Channayya proceeded on their way. They entered Paiyya’s enclosure, crossing the hedge 
round it, and called ont: —“ Paiyya, Paiyya!” 

The first call, his wife merely heard, but did not answer. When they called ont again 
she answered the call, and when they called out a third time she came out asking :—“ Who is 
it that calls? ” 

“Tt is we and none else. We the travellers. Is Paiyya, the rich man of Palli, present or 
not?” 

To this the woman answered :—"“ He is not present. He is gone to draw todd y from the 
kadamba and date trees in the forest called Sank in the East,” 

“ At what time does he fo ont, and when does he return ?” 

“He goes out in the morning and returns at noon. If you are Brahmans wearing the 
thread, sit down on the round platform of the cocoanut tree bearing red fruit. If you belong 
to the tribe called Vakkatér, sit down in the shed, built by the poor man. If you belong to our 
caste, sit down on the swinging cot within the house,” said the woman. 

Hearing this, they approached the honse and said :— “We will not enter into a house 
in which there are no males.” 

They spread out their dirty blanket within thé shed and sat on it. They chewed betel-nut 
with much enjoyment. Then Channayya became thirsty. 

“You, who are a member of Paiyya's family, please give us a cup of water,” said he, 

To this the woman answered :— “I will not go out of my house to a place where there 
are no males belonging to my family.” 

She said this merely in jeat, and did not mean it in earnest, She took off her dirty dress 
and put on a clean one; and then, taking a copper pot in her hands she went to the well which 
had been walled in, and by the means of the pump drew pure water from tho deep well. She 
poured the water into a goblet and came into the honse, As she was coming in, the =aeNBe 
brother looked at the elder’s face, and the elder looked at the younger’s face, and ther ban, 
a suppressed laughter. Said the woman :— 

“We did not laugh at your foolishness, bat we laughed at your beauty,” said they. 


*t.¢., the Sun, 
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And then they said :—‘“ Before we can drink the water given by you, you must first tell 
us in what place you were born, the tribe you belong to, the names of your mother and father 
and the Bhitta you worship.” 

_“* As for my native place, in its eastern part if is named Setti Bannija; in its western 
part it is called Uppi BannAla; in its southern part it bears the name of Kirodi Bann&ja. In 
the northern it is known by the name of Becchi Bannija. My father is Eantanna Baidya, 
my mother Deyi Baidyadi, and my uncle Siyina Baidya. As for the Bhita, worshipped by 
my family, I have merely heard it said that it is the Bhita, BrahmaraofKemmule. [ have 
not personally seen it, It is said that after my birth my mother gave birth to two children in 
Parimale’s house, that these latter are burning city after city even without fire, and that my 
hands were joined in marriage to those of a stranger at the age of seven. My name is Einni 


Daru."" 
“We are the persons that committed depredation in the kingdom of Parimile!” said 


Hearing this she held Channayya by her left hand and- Koti by her right, and led them 
both into the house and seated them on the swinging cot. Then she held a little grass in her 
hand and called home the cow that had gone ont to graze. She put the calf to suck, and 
drew two sére of milk. She boiled it and reduced it to one afr. When Paiyya Baidyas, the 
rich man of Palli, came home, carrying a pot of toddy, be went into o small room, and heard 
the creaking of the swinging cot, 

“My old enemies are come,” said he to himself, and, seeing the brothers, he precipitately 
fled. 

Koti saw him running and said :-—*“ O, my sister Kinni Darn, your husband, our brother- 
in-law, is running away. Fetch him hither,” said he. 

She went out and addressed her busband:—‘*O my lord! O you monkey of the forest ' 
Stop! My brothers, your brothers-in-law, have come.” 

Thas she brought him back to the house. She entered the house through a narrow door, 
came to where her brothers were sitting, and seated ber husband between them. Then she 
went in and brought the milk and gave it to her brothers saying :-— 

“ Drink milk to assuage your thirst, my brothers; and as they drank, they said to each 
other :— 

“ We will not meditate evil to a honse in which we have drank milk.” 

Kinni Darn then went inside the house and made preparations for cooking. Channayva 
and Kéti bathed themselves, and went to a room where there was sandal- wood. They 
ground up o great deal of it, and besmeared their bodies. They came to the basin of the 
sacred ftniasi, and each made o mark with the earth of the basin on hia forvhead, in order to 
earn merit. They then came in and sat down to take their food, and were served with green 
boiled rice, gif, five hundred kinds of carrics mixed with cords, three hondred kinds mixed 
with tamarind, and tender bamboo shoots, and pickled berrica called kavade,and ave the fond 
mixed with ghi, They washed their hands in butter-milk, and, thus finishing their meals, sat 
down on the swinging cot and chewed betel-nut. 

They asked Paiyya Baidys of Palli:—* Who are the most intimate friends and the most 
faithful servants of Kémér Balla] of the village of Pafije?” 

““T was the dearest friend of the last Ballal, but those of the present one are Chamundu 

“Can you introduce us to Kémér Ballil ?” asked the brothers. 

“T can,” said Paiyya ; and so the three set out together to visit him, 
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Tn a small hut consecrated to the Bhita in the village Perunde Pormunde, 
Chandagidi was teaching a number of boys to play dexterously on the flute. They went townrds 
the place. Chandagidi saw them from afar, ordered the sound of the flute to cease, and all 
men to be silent, and shot the doors, 

They stood in front of the hut and called ont:—‘O Chandagidi, Chandagidi.” But he 
did not answer the call, neither did he come ont of the hut, The brothers then broke open 
the door by means of their dagger, and entered the hut. They searched the four corners of it 
and found Chandagidi standing beside a pillar, clasping it closely like a lizard. 

Said Channayya to Kiti :-—“ How many kinds of lizards are there, Kiti? * 

‘‘ There is tho white lizard, and there is the black lizard.” 

“ How many kinds of eagles are there?" said Channayya. 

“ There is the red eagle, the black eagle, and the yellow eagle,” said Koti. 

Hearing this, Chandagidi moved away from the side of the pillar,’ 

“Thave heard that you are teaching some boys to play op the flute, Teach my brother 
Channayya,” said Koti. 

"Twill teach him. The new comer shall be the pupil, and he who was here before, shall 
be the master,” said Chandagidi, Then they played on the finte. : 

“Chandagidi! Who is the master and who is the pupil now ?” asked Kati. 

“O heroes! The new comers are the masters and he who was here before is the pupil.” 

“Chandagigi, introdace us to Kémér Balla! of the village of Paiije,” said the brothers. 

“T will introduce you,” said Chandagidi, and walked on first, while they followed behind, 
Kémér Balla] had posted an elephant in the way. But, although the heroes were young, 
_ they did not leave the elephant alone. They canght hold of its trunk, and palled it violently 
backwards and forwards, and the ‘elephant cried ont. Then they proceeded further, walked 
leaves. 

“We took him for a faithful gidi, and so brought him with us, but he has proved himself 
to be a flesh-eating gidi (volture) and has fled,” said the brothers to each other, and proceeded 
towards the house of Kémér Ballal of Paiije. 

They crossed the gate, entered the enclosure, and came to the spacious yard in front of 
the house ; he saw them ata distance. He seated one Jala Kottari on his seat, and went him- 
self into the upper-story. The brothers entered the honse and approached the Ballil's seat, 

“Wait e little before you salute, my brother," said Channayya to Kati, 

“Are you the only Ballal in this house? Is there another Balla] here or not?” asked 
the brothers, 

Hearing these words, the Balli] came down from the upper-story, He caused Jala Kottari 
to be displaced and seated himself on his proper seat. The brothers then formally saluted 
him. | 

“Come, heroes; take seats,” said the Balla]. A bed of flowers was spread out, and they 
sat on the same bed. , 

Just at this time, the Ball! secretly received Siyina's letter from the kingdom of Parimiile 
Balla]. He read the letter, which was as follows :— “The heroes have committed murder in 
the kingdom of Parimdle. They have murdered one Buddyanta. Therefore, when they ed 
to you, you should confine them in a narrow room and put them in heavy chains.” 


1 (There is a play on the name “ Chandagifi™ here. Gidi means an eagle or hawk. See below in the text, — En.] 
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Thereupon Kémér Ballil said to the brothers:—‘'I have erected a mansion and have 
named it Elado, and I wish you.to examine it, and point ont to me its several beauties and 
defects.” 

So he conducted them into the mansion. They examined every part of it and said :— 

“© my lord, there is no creeper without a curve, and there is no thorn without a point.” 

Then the Ballal said:—“ Now let us go to the upper-story, O you heroes " 

Accordingly the Ballil went first, and the brothers followed him. Whien they entered 
the room the Ballal came down, and the porter shut the doors. The man that had charge of 
the key, locked them in, and their legs were heavily chained. 

The elder brother cried out:—**O God! O God! O my hard fate! How woeful is my 
story! My death is approaching! Iam now todie, even with my brother, whom I brought with 
me, at the age of seven years! O Brahmara, send us relief! The offering we consecrated to 
you shall be the bell-metal handle of our dagger. If you are the Brahmara that relieves men 
in their difficalties, relieve us now! We are heroes that in life deserve a place in the king's 
courcil, and after death to be taken to the heaven of Brahmara. We are they that in no 
circumstances fail to fulfil our promises.” 


At these words Brahmars sent him gigantic strength in his right shoulder, and the 
heavy chains broke, and the upper-story gave way! Did he erush it like an elephant? Did 
he stamp on it like a tiger ? Did he shew the ferocity of the wild hog? He stamped on it 
like an elephant and five hundred stones fell down, and three hundred stones fell down by the 
force of his dagger, 

In the field called Bakibalatimara in Pafijo, he spread out his dirty blanket, and sat 
down on it, He undid the white bag of betel and said :— 

“ Come, my brother! Come to me creeping, my brother! This event will serve to remiod 
me always of my visit to Paiije! What is there to shew that I have visited Patje ae 

“T shall try whether Brahmara is merciful towards me or not,” said Channayyn. 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than Brahmara sent him remarkable strength in his 
right shoulder. The heavy chains broke, he crushed the upper-atory like an elephant. He 
stamped on it like a royal tiger. He displayed the fury of the wild hog. Five hundred stones 
fell down by his stamping, and three hundred stones fell down by the strokes of his dagger. 
The roof gave way and fell down on his head ; but he easily blew it off! The mansion in Panje 
was levelled to the ground. 

The brothers then sat down together in the field Bikibalatimira in Paije, and they caused 
the Balla] of Patije to be brought before them and reproached him thns : — | 

“Q you flat-nosed Balli]! You crooked-eared Balla]! You opium-eating Balla]! You 
dhang-smoking Balli]! You swollen-legged Balla]! You Ballil that takes three meals a day ! 
The golden swinging cot of Patje with its silver chains, we shall swing in Edambiir, and the 
wooden one there with its iron chains shall be swung by us in Patje. Your upper-story we 
will level with the spade, and the roof will we set on fire. We will have your house destroyed 
by the pick-axe. We shall make you creep like a lizard, We shall make you ran like a blood- 
sucker. Seven feet of land in the village of Paije we shall annex to Edambir.” 

_ Having thus severely reproached the Ballal, they told him that they would leave the village. 
On ono side was Pafije, and on the other was Edambir, and between them was 4 bilf- 
stone,’ serving as a boundary-mark. They saw the stone, and it was covered with 

“ Look here, brother, see this writing on this stone,"’ said the younger brother. 


* (An insoribed stone: a stone with an ancient inscription on it. — Ep.] 
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“My qualifications are only, that I was born before you and that I have grown up speedily, 
but writing, wit and wisdom are all your part,” said Kiti. | 

Then the younger brother knelt down. Was it to dig owt the stone? Or was it to read 
the writing on it? He read the Writing, and said to his brother thus: — “O my brother in 
former times, Edambiir was very powerfal, and ‘Patje paid tribute to Edambér, Now Paiije 
hes become powerful and Edambir pays tribute to Paije. Seven feet of land of the village of 
Edambiir have been annexed to Patije, Therefore it is now necessary to change the place 
of this stone.” 

Having snid thus, he dug up the stone, and moved it seven fost back, and thus 

The two brothers then proceeded on their way. They saw the coming of the wind, and — 
Satdown undera banyan-tree, Meanwhile, the story about their imprisonment had reached 
the Balla] of Edambur, and he had sent one C} annayya, surnamed the Young, to make 
peace with Kemer Ballil, and release the prisoners. While Channayya of Edambor was 
going to Paijje on his mission, the two brothers were sitting under a banyan-tree to enjoy the 
cool wind. He saw them, and from the size of an ordinary man, he shrunk to the size of a 
Span | 

“Don't you weep, and don't you shrink, Channayya, Come here! Where are you going 
to? Whence did you come?" asked the brothers, " 

Channayya replied : —**The Ballél of Edambtir sentme. He heard that you had been impri- 
senec. by the Dalla! of Puiije, and so sent me to get you released by making peace with him,'’ 

“Who is the dearest friend and the most faithfal servant of Ballil of Edambir?” asked 
the brothers. 





“7 am the man, ' replied Channaryya. 
“Then can you introduce us to him ?" 
“Tecan,” cai Channayyn, and he took them to his own house, 


“You must stay here to-day, and’ Twill introduce you tomorrow. To-day yon must take 
your meals in my house; tomorrow I shall introduc» you at the noon-day lerge. In the morn. 
ing T shall go and ask his permission,” said Channayya, and went off at once into the Ballil's 
verandah. | 

“What kept yon awny so long, Channayyn?” asked tho Balla. 


He replied : —“ Heroes that never had visited me up to this time, have this day come to my 
house. They, are the most beautiful men that yet [ have seen, They love friendship, and 
such men never linve been born before, aud never will be born again, They are able to raise an 
empire and also to subvert ono,” | 


“Fetch the heroos hither. I slall give them an interview at the noon-day Jevée,"’ said the 


Lallal. 
Then Channayya returned home. 


“What order has the Balla! given ?” ‘asked the brothers, 


Channayya replied : —“ He has ordered me to take youto him. Icando it; but look here, 
my heroes! We shall have to go through the forest of Smmuje. If you see anything in that 
forest, do not say to any one that you have seen it. If you hear anything, do not say that you 
have heard it. Tf a pregnant-cow goes into that forest, it brings forth a dead calf, IF a preg- 
nant woman goes there she mis-carries, Tf a bird able to fy goes there, its wings aretom. If a 
erceping ant goes there, it Can creep no more. Therefore, O you heroes, you should follow me 
peters th ; and as the thread follows the 
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When he had finished, they set ont, Channayya of Edambiir walking first, and the 
brothers following him. They walked very fast, when passing through the forest of Kemmule. 
While they were walking throagh it, the brothers asked their guide : — 

“What is that in the distance, Channayya of Edambir; what is it that in height 
equals a cocoanut tree and in cireumference an umbrella, and is shaped like an umbrella? 
Ts it a mosque of the Mapillas? Oro temple of the Kudumbis? Or a temple of the Jains? Or 
simply a temple? Or is it a gudi belonging to the Bhita, Brahmara?"” 

“Q heroes, the time of your death iscome! I shall also have to die with you,” cried 
Channnyya. : 

“ Channayya, do you sit down here under this tronkless sinéi-tree, hidden under its leaves. 
We will give some offerings to the Bhita Brhmara, and on our return, we will take you along 
with us," said the two brothers, and proceeded towards the Bhita's gudi with great speed, 

They erossed a bridge of ropes and reached the place and came to the yard in front of the 
gudi and stood there, like Bhima and Yama, with their breasts towards a pillar ond their backs 
towanis the long flat stone in front of the deity. The noon-day worship was finished, the 
doors of the gudi were shut, all the lamps were out, und the sound of the bells had ceased. 

Then they prayed to the Bhita thus: — "Weare heroes that in life deserve a place in 
the king’s council, and after death a place in your council-chamber, If you are the Brahmara 
that helps men in their difficulties, the doors of your gudi that are shut, should now open; the 
lamps that have been pat out, should become lighted; the bells that have become silent, should 
ring; and the signal gun should be fired, and the horn and the dram should sound.” 

Before the words had left their lips, Brahmara had granted their prayer, The doors 
that had been shut opened, and the lamps that had been pnt out became hghted, and all their 
prayer was fully answered, They then prayed that the Bhita should descend from the 
seventh story of the gudi and come down to the third, and that he shonld hold a golden plate 
in his hands and receive their offerings. Then Breahmara descended from the seventh 
story to the third, riding on a white horse. Holding a silver umbrella, he wore a 
gariand of white conch-sheils on his right shoulder, and on his left, a garland of 
black shells. He had a discus on his head and his breast was covered with a square 
shisid. The two brothers then delivered to him the offerings they had consecrated to him, 
The Bhita gave them his prasddla,® 

Now when they had finished their worship with flowers, hear, O ye people! a wonderful 
miracle was Wrought by Brahmara of the forest of Kemmuje. When they had finished 
their meals, they were suddenly ottacked with fever and cold, and ran to the house of a 
Briliman so fast, that their heads were completely covered with the dust rising from the 
ground. Now, before leaving the place, they had crossed the yard and had.entered the gudi 
itself, and had thus polluted it. The Brihmans asked them what was the matter, and said :— 

“You have polluted the sacred gudi of Brahmara..O heroes, was it through the pride of 
race, or of money, or of your gigantic strength 7°’ 

“Liston to us, Brihmans. If you think that Brahmaraisa helping you, move him 
by your prayers to shut the doors that have been opened,” said the brothers, 

The Brahmans then began to pray, and knelt down; but althongh their throats became 
dry with their praying, and their knees broken, Brahmara did not grant their request. -He 
did not. become their charioteer. The brothers then advised them to place one of their hands 
on one of their eyes, and the other on one of their ears, and to stand on one leg, While they 
were standing in that posture, the brothers prayed as follows :— 

“Tf you, ares Brahmara, willing to help na, you must needs become now our charioteer, 





. Some'grous sandalwood and some flowers as a mati of his favour. 
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and must shut the doors that are now open. The torch that is now burning, you must now 
put ont, and from the third story, you must now ascend to the seventh,” 

All their prayers were granted, and they told the Brihmans to take their hands from 
their eyes and ears. When they had done so, they observed, with great surprise, that one of 
their ears had become deaf, that one of their eyes had become blind, and that one of their lege 
had become lame. Then the two brothers left the yard of the Bhiin's gtd, and, crossing fi 
bridge of ropes on the way, came to where they had concealed Channayya of Edambir under 
the leaves of a tree; and accompanied by him went on to tho verandah of the Balla] of 
Edambar, who was sitting on his seat with much enjoyment, 

"Ah, Channayya of Edambiir, have yeu bronght the heroes along with you P” asked Balla], 

“I have, my lord,” replied Channayya. 

The two heroes then formally saluted the Balli], and the Balla] caused a bed of flowers to 
be spread, and asked them to sit down on it, They sat down on the bed and placed their dagger 
on the ground, 

The Baila] then said to them ; — “I know by hearsay that you have been imprisoned in 
Paiije. Is it irne ?" 

“We have been imprisoned, my lord!" answered the heroes, “We know by hearsay 
that you are a very weak king, and that your kingdom is but very small.” 

“O heroes, it ncw behoves you to remain in my Kingdom. Do you want the field called 
Herampo}|i cultivated by the Brihmans, or that called Guttuberke cultivated by the Bants, 
or that called Nattil Nalaja cultivated by the Billavars F" asked the Ballal. 

The brothers replied :—“ If you give us the field Nattil Nalaja, cultivated by the Billavars, 
our own caste people will become onr enemies, If you give us the field Guttuberke, cultivated 
by the Bagts, it will be like setting a dog against a dog. If you give us the field Berpodi, 
cultivated by the Brihmans, you will be only setting the cobra against the serpent, Therefore, 
if there is any waste land, or any land overgrown with the plants tumbe and neki, give us 
that, If there is any land such as is named by ns, favour us with that," 

“O heroes! there is the land called Ekkadka Erryatgada,” said the Balla]. 

“Then give us that, and mark out its boundaries,” said the brothers, 

Accordingly the Balli] marked out its boundaries, and when he had done go, they went 
and inhabited that desolate land, Their cook was Svami Baidyadi, the woman that had 
nourished them, 


When eighteen days of the month Paggu had passed, they gathered all the rubbish in the 
fields and set fire to it, They then ploughed them with four he-buffaloes, and in & corner of 
the field, they sowed some seed to prepare plants for transplanting, 

“We must transplant them in the proper time, and we must reap the crop with songs," said 
the brothers to each other, They thus cultivated the yanéla crop, bat when, on aday, they 
went to see the state of the crop, they found it all destroyed by wild beasts. may 

“We had only heard up to this time that the Ballil of Edambiir wag & very poor king, and 
that his kingdom was ina very bad condition. Now, we actually see it. In this country 
there is no practice of honting. There are no great festivals, nor the sport of driving 





Meanwhile the Balli] of Edambér had sent a Spy to see what his new guests wero aying 
about him. The spy came back and spoke to his master thus :-—“Q my fats they are findir 
fault with you, They are sorry for having remained in your country,” 
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“What do they say ?" asked the Ballal. 

“They say that in your country there is no practice of hunting. They say that yon are a 
very poor king, and that your, kingdom is badly governed; that the food they eat is like an 
anchor in their hearts, and the water they drink like the chain by which it is suspended ; that 
their dress has not become dirty, and that their dagger has got rusty." 

“ Do they speak of me thus Pf" asked the Ballil. 


“They further suggest,” said the servant, “ that all the srdéddhas of your ancestora, which 
have remained unperformed, should now be performed; that all the bottomless wells should be 
dried up; that all the thick and inaccessible forests should be rendered accessible; and that 
all the invulnerable beasts should be conquered.” 


(To be continued.) 





TRADERS' SLANG IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B. A., M. F..L.8. 


Tho traders in Southern India, ar everywhere, have a custom of talking, when they meet 
together, ins peculiar language, which has a conventional meaning among themselves, 
with the object of keeping chance listeners ignorant of their transactions and tricks, Thus, 
when one trader asks another what the price of a certain piece of cloth ig, he will answer it is 
puli, meaning ten rupees, for among all the Tami] traders, from Cape Comorin to Tirupati, 
puli means ten rupees, while in the ordinary langnage it means ‘ tiger." 

With great difficulty I have been able to gather two groups of such conventions, to 
which I now give publicity in the hope that the readers of this Journal will produce more. 
But, at the same time, I most inform them that it is no casy thing to arrive at the true 
signification of secret trade symbols and words, for once the desire of the enquirer to pry inte 
their meaning becomes clear to a trader friend, that friend becomes cunning and suspicions, and 
then rarely, if ever, gives the true meaning. It is only by constantly comparing information 
from different sources that one can hope to meet with success. 


The first of my groups prevaila in the purely Tami) districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madara, and Tinnevelly, and stands as follows :-— 


arumbu (bud) = yy guaam (quality) = 3 

pa (flower) = } furuts (#rutt) (the Vidas) = 4 
pa arumbu (flower bud) = yy écram (garland) = 5 

piitju (tender berry) = } matam (religion) = 6 

kd (ia pronounced—kiy, berry) =} tira’ (ocean or sea) = 7 

pu ka (flower berry) = § giri (mountain) = 6 

palam (trait) =} mani (gem or jewel) = 9 


kili (parrot) = 10 


mati (moon) = 1 
vinai (action) = 2 
The fractional terms are comparable with the system published by Major Temple, ante, 
Vol. XIV. p. 157, as current at Dehli, and eleewhere in Northern India. It will be seen that 
all the words relate to flowers and fruit, and s0 a conversation, which really relates to an 
argument over fractional prices, would appear to a bystander to be desultory, polite talk over 
garden produce or the season. He wonld thus be certainly deceived. So far, the group has 
been well conceived for a system aiming st the deception of persons not in the secret. 
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The set of numbers from one to ten have not been nearly so well thought out, and might 
be goessed by a sharp Hindu, well up in the philosophy of his religion: because they are derived 
from philosophical expressions that have universally fixed numbers atinched to then. Thus 
the word for ‘one’ is ‘moon’ (mati); and there is obvionsly but one moon in the world. So 
rina; means two; and there are only two ‘actions’ recognised in Hindn philosophy — ndl-rinai 
(good action) and fi-vinai (bad action). The symbols for 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are exceedingly plains 
for every Hinds of any knowledge of philosophy knows that the Vidas are 4, the matas 6 (shan 
mata), the tireis (eapta sigara) 7, and the giris (ashfa giri)8. Mani, = jewel or gem, for 
‘nine” is also to be classed as a plain symbol, for nava raina, = the nine gems, is a common 
saying. The symbols 5 and 10, scram and kali, garland and parrot, respectively seem to have 
been arbitrarily chosen, for such symbols as bhiita (paficha bhita) or avatéra (dasévaldra) would 
well have suited the numbers 5 and 10, 

My second group, which prevails in all the Tami] districts, is purely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. It may be compared with Major Temple's North 
Indian group, ante, Vol. XIV. p, 158, This group is as follows :— 














ftliam = yy | tiruvdndai = 3 
éendalai = 4 pétténdai=4 
tint vidam = 4, kulaghchu = 5 
korundalai = 4 hirdti=6 
taigin = 4 pichchu =7 
tirukkal = } valivdgda: = § 
édvendai = 1 tdyandai = 9 
terardai = 2 pulivdndai = 10 


Of the symbols for fractions in this series, éendalai, karundalai, and tangdn (4, + and 4) 
are purely arbitrary, and have no meaning of any kind, Sdvijam is, in fact, a combination of 
two different words, #4 and tizam: é@ meaning one (see édcdndai) and vif meaning sixteenth, 
tho whole meaning one-sixteenth, Trivigam is a poor symbol from a deceiver's point of view, 
for the very word means three-sixteenths. 

As to round figures, the combination of éndai with several of the words makes the symbols 
puzzling at first, Andai means master, and appears to have been used in the symbols with no 
meaning of any kind, and merely with the purpose of puzzling. The symbols in which dindas 
appears ane :— | 


sé=v=dadai=1 vali=r=dndai=8 
(6 (di)=r=dndai=? | téy=andai =9 

fir (fn) =r=dadai=3 puli=r=dndai=10 
piliu=dndai=4 


Thus, in 7 out of the 10 numerals dndat appears: but sometimes the first syllable alone, without 
the suflix dndai, is employed to designate the figares, thus: — | | 


al rali-8 
té (dé)=29 tdy=9 
tire (triy=3 puli=10 
patiu=4 


of the words according to the rules of sendhi in Tamil. When deprived of dndai some of 
symbols become quite plain. | Thus, ¢6 (dé) and tiru (tri) areonly simple, ordinary words for two 
The conventions for 5, 6, and 7 are equally arbitrary. 


The general opinion among tradere is that the second group of eryatie «cna <. 
difficult for the public to guess at than the first. / eine crepe words is more 


The va appearing in many of these symbols is only a joining link between the two parts 
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Private-trado-signs to mark the prices of articles in writing are, of conrse, used ‘ail the 
world over. The commoner‘ones in Madras to designate fractions are ns follow :-— 


+) = | = 4 
Oo =x | | t 

These four marks were reluctantly given me by a trading friend, who assured me that 
the round figures were represented, in writing, by the initial letters of the words for them 
nontained in my second group. Thus 1,', would be written é+. Here the 4 stands for #¢, onv, 
and the + for one-thirty-second. These symbols for fractions are generally used to designate 
the profit the native firm or trader charges on the cost price! Sometimes purely arbitrary 
marks are chosen in order to puzzle other traders; thus =, sometimes stands for ths; and 
sometimes an asterisk stands for 4ths, 


The trading world of South India has a number of amusing stories of the snecessfal work- 
ing of their conventions and of the great use they have been to them. Hore is one, which a 
trader related to me at Conjeeveram (Kdichipuram), 


Ton traders had gone to the town of Arcot from Conjeeveram to sell their goods, and 
were returning home with their purses full. In those days the path Iny through a jungle for 
a certain part of the way,and, while they were passing through this, they were surprised 
unawares by three daring ruffians armed with scythes, while the poor traders had not even 
a stick between them. For trading and manliness, in the opinion of many Hindus, do not yo 
hand in hond, and a trader must always submit to physical force without attempting to resist, 
True to this theory, our ten friends; as soon as they saw the three thieves, shuddered nat their 
Weapons, and, on the first demand, laid their all on the ground. 


Had the thieves quietly retired to the woods with the money, this story would have ended 
here, and there would have been no occasion for the trading world to boast of the usefulhess 
of their conventions. But, unfortunately for the thieves, the matter did not end there, for 
the ruffians were elated at their easy conquest. They had always met with some show of 
resistance in their other adventures; but in this case they had only to order, and, to their 
surprise, found that the traders implicitly obeyed. So they collected the purses together, and, 
sitting opposite their trophy, asked our trader-friends to stand ina row. Their good dresses 
were the thieves’ next demand, These, too, were given without any objection, excepting a 
small bit of cloth for each to cover his nakedness; and this was only kept with the due per- 
mission of the ruffians, willingly granted, for they contemptuonsly pitied these poor specimens 
of the human race with no resistance in them, The ten traders now stood as suppliant beggars, 
ready to run away as soon as leave might be given. But no leave was given, nas the thieves 
had comfortably taken their seats near the booty and the good clothes, and wanted to have a 
little more fun. 


Said the chief of the three: “Do you fools know how to dance?” 


“Yes, your honour,” was the reply; fora denial of any kind, the traders thought, would 
only bring down the scythes on their necks. 


“Then let us witness your dance before you go away. Give us all a dance,” was the order. 


The traders had to obey. One among them was very intelligent, and thought within 
himeelf that, as the thieves had won everything without any trouble, they would entertain no 
suspicion of any tricks being played at them. So he commenced a trick which, if the other 
traders helped, would work successfully. If not welcome to them, he could easily give it up 
without any harm to himself or to others; for none but his own party would understand 
what he was driving at. Now there must always be a song before a dance, or rather dancing 
must be accompanied by a song; and so he sang a song to introduce the dance, which was 
* Compare Major Temple's remarks on nafa' and asal dim in Northern India; ante, Vol. XIV. p. 1564 


| 





oa 








clothed in the language of the traders’ convention by way of hint to his comp: 


they were to act. 
The bong wis-— 
Ndmanum puli per 
Tilanwm tiru per 
Sivana téilanai 
Tiruvdna télan gutta 
Sévana télan midi, 


The hint contained in this song was that they (the 





Which may be freely 
We are puli x3 
They are tirw z, 
Tf on a éd x, 
Tir 2 sits ny 

Sé # remains. | 

Ti tai tém tadiagana, 

traders) were puli (ten) in number, that 


the robbers were only firu (three), that if on each one (4¢) robber three (¢iru) traders fell, one 


(4d) of the | 
thieves, secure in their imagined success, thon 
time to the dange, and suspected no trick. 


T 
hint, and separated themselves into gronps of three, 


era still remained to tio the hands and legs of the surprised robbers. ‘The 
e whole body of traders, however, 


caught the 
leaving the business of tying the thieves: 


hands and legs to the starter of tho gong. When the thieves were all eyes and cars for the 





answer of the trading world. 


tly Pronounced, the traders fell upon the 


BOOK NOTICE. 


INDIAN EPIC POETRY. . 
Por many years the study of the two great epica 


of India haa been like Tridanku, neither in heaven 
nor on earth. The subject was téo modern for 
students of the Vidas, and too antique for those 
who devoted themselves to classical Sanskrit. 
Beyond some notices by Lassen, and one or two 
important essays by Prof. Weber (which have 
appeared in an English dress in this Journal), 
the student has had little to help him, exoept 
that practical and laborions work of Sir M. 
been dumb. There 


Monier-Williams entitled Indian Epic 
Sinee then, the oracles have 
have heen no epoch-making ésaaye on the snbject 


published in any of the Journals of the various 


Oriental Societies for the past twenty years. We 


have had entertaining articles from the facile pen 


“f the late Dr. Rajéndra Lala Mitra, on “ Beef in 
Ancient India,” and Krishna's seaside picnic, and 
Dr, Muir (another departed echolar) has also 
translated extracta from the larger of the two 
pocms; but nothing has been added to our infor- 
imation regarding the epics, os forming stage in 
the history and development of Indian Litera. 
tury, nor are we wiser than our literary fore. 
runners of m generation ago as to how much of 
these great masses of verse forms the original 
poems, and how much forms accretive additions, 
_* The meaningless word talam may be best translated 


br 
1 Das Rimdyana, Geschichte und Inhalt, nebst Concor. 


the author moves about amidst the a 


| that evinces (as we might 
| @Manating from Prof. Jacobi's pen) the most com. 


suffice to glance rapi 


Two books which have been lying on my table 
for some months go far to wipe away this reproach 
from Sanskrit scholarship, — Zur Geschichte und 
Kritik des Mahdbhdrata, by Adolf Holtamann, 
and Das Rimdyana, Geschichte wad Inhalt, hy 
Hermann Jacobi. | Propose to deal with the 
latter work at present, 


m with general remarks, The book is 
& pleasant one to read, — well. printed and well. 
indexed. The language ia clear and forcible, and 
ij a. a per 
Plexities of his snbject with a sureness of tread 
expect in any work 


plete familiarity with all hig strroundings, Such 
4 confidence on the part of the author breeds 
confidence in the reader 


‘r, Gnd one rises from a 
Pornsal of the work’ with” an assurance that, 


| though the last word on the subject of the great 


| epic has not been said, a great addition 
has been made to the world's knowledge on the 
subject, 

To give a complete detailed account of its 
contents would take up too much apace. It must 
idly at the Principal head. 
ings, and to dwell at length on one or two 
which seem to me to be of greater import. 
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ance. I begin, more Hibernico, with the end, 
There are a punsher of useful indexea which can 
only be mentioned, and a valuable concordance of 
the Bombay and Bengal recensiona of the poem 
This is preceded by an analysis of the poem 
according to the former recension, with a special 
index of itaown, which must, in future, be a 
handbook indispensable to every student of the 
text. Hitherto our tade-mecum has been Sir M. 
Monier-Williama’ littl work, bat Prof. Jacobi's 
index at once places a new instrument in our 
hands. Certainly, this analysis is the most prac- 
tically useful portion of the book, and would well 
deserve separate publication. It ia immediately 
preceded by the main part of the work, —the text, 
ta As dig ign le the rest 
forma an 





This text is divided into three parts, dealing, — 


respectively, with the gencral question of the 
recensions of the poem, the various additions and 
the original text, and the place of the Rdmdyana 
in Indian literature. 

Dr. Jacobi commences by describing the three 
well-known recensions of the RimAéyana, the 
Bombay or Commentators’ (C), the Bengal 
(Gorresio’s) (3), and the newly discovered 
Weat-Indian (A), The Bdmdyana, as he points 


out, must originally, and for many generations, | 


have been sung by bards before it was first 
reduced to writing, and thia fact fully accounts 
for the discrepancies between the different recen- 
sions, which are nearly all just ihose which would 
result from slips of memory, 4. g., passages 
omitted or repeated, or alterations in the order of 
the lines. Amongst the three recensiona, however, 
ative of the text as originally composed, 
but all are, | 

antiquity. ‘The author illustrates his arguments 
by the episode of the parting of Hanumat und 
Sith in Lankd (which is repeated no lees than 


three times in different places in @ and A, and. 


twice in B), and by s comparison of the texts 
of the various quotations from the Rdmdyana 
in the works of later Sanskrit authors. 

That the text, as We mow find it in all the 


recensions, contains many later additions, has 


long been admitted, — amongst these, the chief 
being the first andlast kdndas. The original poem 
certainly commenced with the second and ended 
with the sixth. Prof. Jacobi in the second part 
of his book endeavours to formulate some test 
for distinguishing these added portions, The 
teats of metre, peculiarities of phraseology, and 


grammatical irregularities give us little assistance 
and only confirm judgments already arrived at 


ly, of o considerable 





- the ae origin of passages like the 
the pdr /evar aa and the Rivaneis of the 
th book. Internal evidence is, however, more 
valuable, and much can be learned from inconsia- 


| tencies or contradictions im the test itself. By 


these testa Prof. Jacobi is able to shew that 
passages, such asthe episode of the burning of 
Lanki by Hanumat, the description of the four 
quarters of the world put into Sugriva's mouth 
in the fourth book, portion of the discussion as 
to whether Vibhishana should be killed as o spy, 
und other important passages in the sixth book, 
and, finally nearly the whole of the firat book do 
not form portions of the poem as originally com- 
posed. By an ingenious process of reasoning he 
is enabled to give what, in his opinion, was the 
original introduction of the poem, consisting of 
only of some sixteen élikas. 


The third and most interesting part of the 
work deals with the place of the RAmfyana in 
Indian Literature, The author's theory of the 
growth of the poem is clearly put, and, thongh in 
one important point Tam unable to agree with him, 
hia general conclusions demand complete nasent. 
He first wipes away the theory of a tendentiGne 


| Umarbeitung, a deliberate re-casting of the whole 


poem to suit the theories ofthe Brahmans. The 
growth of the fioemr was eminently natural. It 
was from the-first the property of singers, rhap- 
eodists, Fudilavas, who wandered from village to 
village and court to court, reciting and singing 
the national epic. These men had, like all of 
their class, little peverence for the text of their 


poem, and lengthened out this touching episode, 


wided that, inserted didactic passages, or comic 


or burlesque scenes, as they found their hearers 


appreciate them, This is what occurs down to the 
present day with the modern successors of these 
kudilaves, who wander through Northern India, 
singing the folk-epica which are now popular. 
These additions soon became integral parts of 
the poem, and were handed down from father to 
eon and from one bard to another, each geners- 
tion making ite own contributions and alterations 
to suit the tastes of ite audience. At length the 
Hdmdyasa so enlarged was fixed into a corpus, 
and what shape it then took may be gathered 
from the table of contents in the first canto of 
the first book, in which the subjects described in 
the first and seventh books are not mentioned. 
Then came the later additions of these two 
books, and the insertion of the second table of 
contenta in the third canto which refers to them. 
In all this there is no editing or retouching, The 
older parts bre not manipulated to agree with the 
newer ones. There are nothing but additions, 
and often these additions are so clumsily mada 


that the marks of junction are clearly visible. 


Rima, the national hero, was gradually raised 
by Inter rhapeodiats to the dignity of a tribal god, 
but he is nowhere consistently identified with 
Vishnu, except in the latest added first and 
seventh books. In the five original ones ho is 
only so identified in o few isolated passages, 
which are plainly later additions, 

Who was Valmiki?? What part did he take in 
the production of the original poem ¥ The 
Rimdéyoua itself (1. 5,3) helps us to answer this 


question. 
Jéshodktudia idaws Wald vars rifidia mahde. 
Thandie | 


mahad utpannam dkhyduam Rdmdyanam iti 
frutam || 

Here we are told that the Riulmfyana was a 
national poem born in the family, and celebrat- 
ing the prowess, of the Ikshvikuides. The 
history of the family hero, Hdma, must have 
formed the subject of the legends sung by bards, 
mite, at the court of these princes, and they must 
have been collected and fused by a prominent 
pect, the Briliman Valmiki, into one complete 
epic, which, if not the first of its kind in India, 
was at least the first destined to live to after 
ages, and which rightfully eluimed to be the 
ddikdvyam, This must have occurred in Oudh, 
the land of Késala, which was the kingdom of the 
Ikshvikuides; and, as we learn from references 
in the later added first and last books, must have 





spread from thence to the courts of princes | 


related in some way or other to the main line of 
the descendants of Ikshviku. Finally, the Rumd- 
yana became the folk-epic of the eastern, ag the 
Mohdbhdrata was that of the western half of 
Northern India. 

Space forbids my describing the arguments 
which Prof. Jacobi advances to prove that the 
fLimdyane had become a practically completed 


flux ; how it is an older work than the greater part 
of that unwieldy encyclopedia, as we now have 
it; and how it formed the model both in language 
and metre for all subsequent Indian epic poema. 
The Mahibhirate, originally a national epic of 


the Kanravas, became appropriated by their here- 
ditary enemies, the Pandavas, and was altered to 


suit ther side of the story, This editing took 

* Thos, in several cases, when o passage ie inserted, its 
conclusion ia made evident by the repetition of the line 
immediately preceding the insertion, —as a sort of frame- 
work to help the memory of the reciter, 

* Prof. Jacobi mentions two places as sites of the tradj- 
tienal hermitage of Valmiki, the banks of the Yamund, 
acar the continence with the Ganges, and a hill in the dis. 
trictof Bindi, Iti necessary to point ont that these are 
quite distinet places. Prof. Jaoohi's language leares the 
matter in doubt. The District of Gayé is full of Hdma. 





| be drawn to the 
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place in the land of Pafichala, which reverenced 
the Pandavas, and which sdjdined Kisala, the 
original home of the Riimdyana, 

The chapters on the alleged Buddhist influence | 
and Grek influence on the Rdindyana are of great 
interest. Prof. Jacobi combats the view put 
forward by Prof. Weber in his treatise on the 
Kiimuiyana, that the original of the pocm was a 
Boddhist legend contuined in the Pali Dasaratha 
Jiteka, and, it ‘must be admitted, has proved his 
contention; for knowledge has tande Piant strides 
since Prof. Weber's well-known essay was publish. 
ed more than twenty years aro, Attention may 
suggestion that by Lanka, 
Valmiki did not mean Ceylon, int a fabulous 
country of which he bad ne real knowledge. 
Nowhere during the period of classical Sanskrit is 
Lank’ identified with Sithhala-dvipa. Curiously 
enough, in old Hindi poetry -Serendib, Lankd, und 
Sithhala-dvipa are often considered as altogether 
different countries. atk in South India means 
an island, and the well-known LankA cigara ure 
made of tobaceo grown, not in Ceylon, but on the 
islands of the Gédivart delta,* 

Prof. Jacobi's researches have, it will be seen, 
reduced the original Kaimdyana to a poom of 
moderate compass, and one of the incidental 


| Tesults has been to eliminate from it the names 


of foreign nations, the Yavjnaa, the Pablavas, 
all the so-called traces of Greck influence huve 
disappeared, or are become so faint, that it is 
impossible to say that the legends which have 
hitherto formed the groundwork of that theory 
are not those which are the commen property of 
all nations. 


of theimportent question of the age of the poem. 


Itisa noteworthy fact. that, thongh it contains 


poem, while still the Mahdbhdrata was in astate of | 


Eastern Hindistin, and though Héma is repre- 
sented a8 passing over the very place where the 
great city subsequently stood, no mention js 
made of Pitalipatra. The state of society de- 
scribed ia also a patriarchal one. There is no 
mention of the great empire founded by Agoka; 
the kingdoms were small, even Késala could be 
traversed in a two or three days’ journey. Each 
petty state is occupied with its own palace 
legends. It contains the hermitage of Hishyn Briigs, in 
to be the site of Vailmfki's hermitage, and mile from it is 
aeave called Sitimajhl, in which Shi in anid to have 
lived during ber exile, and to have borne Lava and Kufa, 

4 So also at the other extremity of India, in Kaémir 
fink means an island. (In the Further East it is an 
quite impossible places, — Ep.) 


Fenrvarr, 1894.) 


intrigues. No high state-craft, no imperial rule 
over Northern India, is anywhere alluded to. The 
capital of Kisala was called Ayodhya, though the 


Buddhists, the Jains, the Greeks and Pataiijali | 


called it Sikéta. The seventh book tells us how 
AyidhyA became deserted after the death of RAma, 
and how Hiima’s son, Lava, fixed his capital at 
Srivasti. Moreorer, in the Buddha's time, Pra- 
aénajit, che king of Késala, lived in that city. All 
these and other facts lead Prot. Jacobi to con- 
sider that Valmiki lived during the period of the 
prosperity of the Ikshvikuides, and that the old- 
est portions of the poem were compoaed before 


the Sth century, and probably, in the 6th or | 


8th century before Christ. 
It is hero that Iam compelled to part com- 


pany with Professor Jacobi. I do so withanuch — 


diffidence, but I am glad to see that I am not alone 
in my schiam, for M. Barth has lutely male the 
game objections to his theory, and has anticipat- 
ed ull my arguments? I by no means deny that 
a Riimdyana waa current in India eight centuries 
before our era. Lam prepared to go further, an 

to admit, with Holtzmann, that much of Indian 
Epic poetry is wr-all, and dates from times pre- 
ceding the Aryan migration into the Patijib, but 
it seems to me most improbable that the Rumd- 
yana of the centuries preceding the Baddha in 
any way resembled in form the poem that we 
know at the present day. Professor Jacobi him- 
self maintains that, both before and after its redac- 
tion by Valmiki, the RAma legend was the property 


of wandering bards, whether siifas or kudflaras, 
This is borne ont by many independent circum- | 


stances; and we are all agreed that the foundation 
of the poem was, as even so late a work as the 
Harivatda calls them, a number of “ ancient bal- 
lads” (gidthds).© A ballad, ancient or not, is, of 


necessity, in the language of the people to whom — 


itis sung. A warlike population would prove a 


bad audience to a rhapsodist reciting in an un- | 


known tongue, be his subject ever so admired, or 
his hero ever so revered. It hence follows that, 
if the Ramayana of Valmiki was composed in the 
Sth century before Christ, the language of Nor- 
thern India at that time must have been Sanskrit. 
Let nus admit thia for the sake of argament, 
‘though, 
believe that the vernacular of India in the 8th 
century before Christ was the same as the language 
ofthe Rdmayana. But then what follows? For 
centuries afterwards, according to Prof. Jacobi, 
the Riimdyana continued to be handed down by 


word of mouth, and must finally have been recit-— 


ed by bards to people whose language was not 


® Bulletin des Religions de L'Inde, pp, 238 aod ff. 
@ See Weber, On the Rimdyana, p.77- 
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personally, 1 am not one of those who | 
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Sanskrit but a Prikrié, and to kings the language 
of whose courts was Pili. Such recitations are 
inconseivable, No bard would rehearse a folk- 
lagend in w language not “ understanded of the 
people.” For this reason, IT believe, that the 
proto-epic, the “ aucient ballads,” which were still 
remembered when the Hurivavsia was written, 
must at one time have worn a Prikrit dress, and 
that it was not reelitel or repablished in the 
‘polished, " Saveckrita, lingomge till the adaptation 
of Sanskrit to profane literature, somewhere ahout 
the first century of our ora. Whether Valouiki 


| was the original compiler of the cyele in Prikgit 


or the translator into Sanskrit, [ do not pretend 
to decide; bat I nmuintain that it is infinitely 
more probable that there waa such acyole of Pré- 
krit poetry, and such a translation, than that the 
Rémiyana was a folk-epic, popular amid the 
courts and people, and yet sung by bards in an 
unknown tongae to an audience which did nos 
speak it. Every analogy, too, points to the same 
conclusion, as M. Barth justly maintains. All the 
popular literatureof India, exezpting the sacred 
literature of the Brahuanical schools, commenced 
with Prakrit and ended with Sanskrit. The 
inscriptions shew Sanskrit gradeally super- 
aeding the older Prikpit; such noleo was the 
history of lyric poctry, anil the falle-literature 
and the Peikrit of the drama teach us the same 
lewson.’ Nor need thisconrersion of a folk-htera- 
ture into'a literature of the learned surprise us. 


| Moat probably, for centuriza after the conversion, 


the old vernacular ballads lingered on, gradualipy 
thrown into the shade by the increasing use of 
Sanskrit for profane purposes among the educated 
surroundings of the courts, and superseded 
amungat the masses by other cycles in the peo- 
ple’s tongue. These cycles were some of them, 
nodoubt, preserved by the Rajput bards, and 
others remained the property of itinerant singers. 
and were forgotten in their turn and succeeded 
by othera, such as the Epic of Alba, the Adven- 
tures of Hir and Ridjh’, the huge Lorik Cycle, 
and the like, which at the present day form the 
stock in trade of the modern representatives 
(mostly low-caste men) of the ku-#flavas. 

Prof. Jacobi next deala with the peculiar 
Sanskrit found in the epic poetry. He considers 
that Panini did not refer to it in his Grammar, 
because he did not choose todo so. Apparently 
the position of the épiesingers,— the u-silavas — 
was so littl: respected, that their language was not 
deemed worthy of note. A simpler explination, 
tomy mind, isthat in Pinini's time Epic Sanskrit 
did not exist, Itis difficult to imayineg the pecu- 
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T Barth, |. ¢., p. S00. : Prof. Joos, I raat ciumit, com 
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larities of so important a work as the Fiimadyana 
not being noticed by Panini, if it existed when he 
wrote his Grammar, 


Prof. Jacobi looka upon Epic Sanskrit as the et ‘ ; 
vulgar form of Sanskrit spoken by the unlearned, : — eee an almost pure Priikrit 
in contrast with the Paninean language spoken by | 204 gradnally spproximating itself through cen. 
the éishfa or educated. To thia I cannot, for taries of attempts, through the various phases of 
reasons already given, accede, Prof. Jacobi quotes Ae nental Prékrit, through the gathd dialect, to 
the well-known passage in the Sundarakdnda in the almost correct Sanskrit of the latest I ‘ 
which Hanumat discusses in hisown mind asto the | At one stage, as least, of that progress the lan- 
language in wirich he should address Siti. Ho | 8™4K¢ was Stereotyped by some canse or other in 
considers whether he should use wdchars madnush(ris the language of the githds, What can be more 

aivkritdi, or whether, dvijdtir iva, he should natural than ta basis aimilur may fe the 
use wicam samakritdra (I quote the text given by es eneee “Songe more an more 
Prof. Jacobi, the Bengal recension differs consider. nearly approached Sanskrit in their language, till 
ably). Hanumat considers that if he speaks the | they, too, were stereotyped by some great poet, 
polished language likes Brihman, Sita will take some master, say Valmiki, the Br mana who had 
him for Ravana and will be frightened, He there- | lived an impure life amongst hunters and their 
fore determines to address her in the polished lan. | "im, and since then the form of speech used by 
considers that this polished language of ordinary | Went works of a similar nature, admit that all 
men must mean Epio Sanskrit, while the lan- this is mere hypothesis. All Tean say is, that I 








guage of the Brihmans means the Papinean Know nothing against it, and that it nt lenat fite 
Sanskritoftheschools. But, surely, the difference | i With estab facts, as well as; the theory of 


between these two Phases of the same language Prof, Jacobi. 
(they are hardly even differences of dialect) is too 1 must pass over the in teresting chapter, in 
slight to justify & suppoaition that the use of which the author shews the existence of many of 
one would frighten Sité and the other not. 4. | the most advanced rhetorical ornaments in the 
conversation of considerable length would have Hémdyana, with the remark that, while Prof. 
to take place between the two before Siti Jacobi maintains that their existence proves the 
could discover that Hunumat was talking not antiquity of these ornaments, it may equally be 
in Epic, but in Classical. Sanskrit. A far more | taken to Prove the modem date of + mt 
probable explanation would be that the polished d also willingly jj nelud 
language of ordinary men and Women wna 
the Prikrit' of the gentle folk, the fairly 

7 Eshattriyas and well-to.do persons 
round the court, while the Brihmamical | ma Halshhel . eee ee eas, 
was the Sanskrit of the schools, known to the | Parjan j yaaa well as the later identifiestinn " Rams 
twice-born classes, much as Latin was known in with Vishnu. Bat I have already bor my 
the middle ages. Prof. Jacobi Baya that the allotted space with what are, perha hetarpdnn 
Hdmdyana mpst have been written in its present theories, and this chapter is worthy ot an eine 
language long before the time of the Asgdkn to itself, Tmust be content with referring the 
ne ge beeen was not then a liv- | reader to the boo Se eatigs reo 
ing tongue. I say that, or the very came reason, bligation to the authe. 
it cannot have been composed before that date, ieee oe Bar cach 
for, if it had, no illiterate, low-caste, ku-d{lava 
bards would have carried it down through the 
Frakgit-period of the life of the Indian languages, . 
in a Sanskrit dress, | 
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Ei sd inl Sent ree tad | fron oe er aot 
upon me, and I find the clue im the history of companion epic of the Rémdyava, the Mahabac. 
Indian | y- Epic Sanskrit shews traces | Ta. 

7 nakrit ring upto a, | George A. Gererson. 
Bo to speak, the folk songs in the vernacular, and Howrah, 22nd August 1893 
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A NOTICE OF THE ‘UMDATU'T-TAWARIEH. 
BY THE LATE E. REHATSEE, 


HE author of this work, Lalé Séhan Lal Sfri, — having been a vakil at the Court of 
the Mahfraja Rafijit Singh, through twenty-seven years of that monarch's reign, and 
through the entire period during which his successors oceupied the throne of the Paijib, till the 
deportation of his last son, Mahirajd Dalip Siigh, by the British Government in 1849, — took 
advantage of his exceptional opportunities to compiles MS, of some 7,000 pages, relating to the 
events of the very stirring times in which he lived. A lithographed Persian edition of the 
said MS, having been placed at my disposal by the Editor of this Journal, I shall now proceed 
to give » notice of the work, which consists of five large volumes. The whole work, in con- 
tradistinction to the Zafarndéma of Ratjit Singh, noticed anie, in Vols. XVI. and XVIL., is 
written in prose, excepting only a few verses occasionally interspersed, and a brief monotheistic 
address with which it begins. Owing to the minnte detail in which the events mentioned in 
it are recorded, there is no doubt that the work is one of first rato importance to the 
student of Pafijibi and Anglo-Indian History. 


Vol. I., from Gurd Ninak, V. St. 1526, = 4, D. 1469, te Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
St. 1828, = A. D. 1771. 


After a few reflections on historiography, accounts of three modern vernacular works 
are given, the last being in allusion to the ‘Umdatu't-tawarikh and its author. We are 
first told that in the reign of Aurangz@b, one Lali Subhin Rai, an inhabitant of Batali, 
composed an elegant and wonderfal book, entitled Khuldsatu't-tawdrikh, which contained 
accounts of the great Rajis, beginning with Judishtar and ending with Raja Pirthiraj, known 
also as Raji Pithanur of the time of Aurangz@b, in A- H. 1116.1 This is followed by the 
‘Tbraindma? written by Mir Qisim Lahdri, on the wars of the sons of Bahidur Shih. Lastly, 
we are informed that our anthor, Séhan Lal Siri the vakil, son of Ganpat Rai, who had spent 
much time in the study of Persian and Arabic, as well as in the pursuit of various sciences, 
produced an historical work, commencing with the events of A, H. 1017,* which he completed 
in F. Si. 1870 = A. D. 1825.4 


Then follows a brief account of the Guris. The first, Baba-Nanakji, was born at Talvandi 
in Sé. 1526," corresponding to A, H. 880, during the reign of the Sultan Bahlél Lodhi. 
He began to manifest signs of divine inspiration and to work miracles at the early age of twelve, 
his preaching attracting adherents from every part of the country. He afterwards composed the 
Janam Sakhi, written in the Garmukht character, “listening to the explanations whereof puts 
all hearers into ecstacy!" He died during the reign of Salim Shih Sir at the age of seventy 
years. Although he bad an intelligent son, Lakhmi Das by name, he refrained from appoint- 
ing him his successor, but selected on his deathbed o faithful disciple, called Lahné, whom be 
surnamed Angad, to be Guri after him. Angad occupied the position for thirteen years, and 
then died. He placed on the masmad Amar Dis, a faithful disciple, who died after having 
been the spiritual guide of the people for twenty-two years. Amar Dis appointed Ram Dis 
to succeed him, and Rim Dis held the position of Guri for seven years. He was succeeded by 





1 Bogan 6th May 1704. [See Elliot, Hist, of India, where some very hard words are-used towards this well- 
jnown work in the opening pages of Vol. viii, The date given above varies from Elliot's. — En. 

2 [But see Elliot, op. cit., Vol. viii. p. 237 f. — Ev.] ® Began 17th April 1606. 

# [But see port, p. 6 #,.— Ep.) * Zafarndma, St. 1525 (A. DI. 1483). 

s (This extraordinary statement may be valuable, if it relates the general educated Sikh belief of the last 

| But it ia of course entirely wrong. See Trumpp, Adi Granth, p. ii. &.; and the title of Sardir ‘Atar 
Biagh's Sakhee Book, Benares, 1873. — Ev. } 

1 Zafarndima, St. 1596 [A. D. 1539). 
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his son Gori Arjun, who departed this life after an incumbency of twenty-five years. His 
son, Har Gobind, followed him, and occupied the position thirty-eight years, and was also 
succeeded by his son, Har Rai, who was Gurd for seventeen years. After him Har Kisho, his 
younger son, was Gort for three years, when “the bird of his soul departed from the cage of 
the body."® After him Tégh Babidur, the younger son of Guri Har Gobind, directed the 
Sect of the Sikhs for fifteen years, until at last “he fell by order of the Inscrntable One into 
captivity” and was slain at Shihjahinabid in A.H. 1051,° at the behest of the Emperor 
‘Alamgir. Thus ended the series of Gurils, the first of whom wag Ninak.10 

After the above summary account comes a very detailed one of each Guri separately, 
extending to many pages and interlarded with miraculous events. The orthodox. series of ‘the 
ten Gurds ought to end with Gurdi Gébind, but in the work of Séhan Lal the biographies of 
many more, not generally reputed to have been such, are also given, as follows :—Guri 
Gdbind Siigh Jiv, Guri Setchand and Guri Lakhm! Dis Jiv in one chapter, followed by 
Gard Rim Raiji, Gari Miharbin Jiv, and again a Gurd Gobind." 


Then follow various chapters on political events, which may be somm. 








: 7 nmarised as follows. 
Reign of Bahadur Shih and his death at Lahar. The contests between his three sons, Reign 
of Muhammad Farrukhsiyér, Incursion of the Shihzida Mubammad Mo'izn’d-din to 
Akbaribid (Agra), his encounter with Muhammad Farrukhsiyir, and his defeat and flight in the 
direction of Shibjahinibéd (Dehli). The revolt of Gouri Banda, and departure of ‘Abdu's-samad 
Khai. Decline of the power of Farrukhsiyir. Reign of Raf‘iu'd-darjit, son of the Shihzada 
Raf‘in’sh-shin. Reign of Raf‘tu’d-daula, the elder brother of Raf‘tu'd-darjat. Reign of 
Raushan Akhtar, son of Shahjahin, better known as Muhammad Shih. Arrival of Nidir 
Shih, his doings in the Paijb, and his departure to the East, Arrival of Nadir Shih i, 
Lahér and Muhammad Shih's attempt to collect troops to meet him. Conclusion of treaty 
and the departure of Nadir Shah with Muhammad Shah to Shijahinibid after friendly 
intercourse. Affairs of the Sibahdir Nawab Khia Bahidur, and various events occurring mt 
that time. 


Affairs of Muni Singh and Jiri Sigh, with an account of the first rise of the Sikhs under 
the government of Ehii Bahidur, and his death in St. 180] (A. H. 1156). Affairs of the 
Sardir Jassi Siigh Ahliwalla, his subjugation of the Déaib and the country across the Satluj, 
and his departure Eastwards, The demise of Kha Bahadur, and the nsurpation by Yahiya 
Ehii of the Sibahdirship of Lihér, His subsequent capture by Shih Nawaz Khai and final 
escape in St, 1802 to Shahjahinibid, The despatch by Shih Nawis Ebi of his vakil Sibir 
Shih to Almad Shih" to invite him to invade India, and the arrival of Abmad Shih. 
Death of Nadir Shih and the murder of his children. The agsumption by ‘Ali Quli Khaa of 
the title of Sultan, under the style of ‘All Shah, The succession of Sultin Ibrahim, and the 
gradual usurpation of power by Shih Rokh and Sayyid Muhammad. The first invasion of 
the Patjab by Ahmad Shih, and the flight of Shih Nawiz Khéa in the direction of Multan, 
Departure of Ahmad Shih from Lihér towards Hindustin, and the war between Ahmad Shih 
Hindi and Ahmad Shih Viliyati in Sarhind, ending in the defeat of Ahmad Shah Viliyati 
at the hands of Mir Ma‘ainn’l-mulk, better known ag Mir Mani. Departore of Abmad Shah 
Hindi ‘for the Panjab on account of the demise of Muhammad Shah, and the appointment 
by him of Mir Mu‘sina'l-mulk to be Subahdir of Lahér, and Ahmad Shih Hindi's march 
in the direction of Dehif, 





iden nt OF the Zaferndens in diferent, not only conctrsing this Gurl, bat also eonceraing Tigh 
Babidar. 
® Began 12th April 1641. 
1 [La notes Lome ntioe has batome confnsed bero, and his statements must be taken cum grano, — Bo.) 
1 [Is iil however, the Pagijab! word id, life? If so, Gurl Gabind Singh comes into hia right place in the 
tert, — Ep, 


7 ab Darrint, otherwise called Abatl, ix meant, on whose reiga, oe ante; Vol. XVI, and pout, 
P. 
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Tha first hostilities of the Sikhs, under the Sardirs Jassi Singh, Hari Siigh ans Kartr 
Singh, during the sway of Mir Mu‘ainu'l-mulk, their prevalence over bim and their conquest 
of some portions of the Paijib. Arrival of "Ahmed Shah for the second time in the Paiijab, 
and the departure of Kdra Mall towards Multin for the purpose of encountering Shih Nawidz 
Khin. Increase of the dominion of the Sikhs, who slay some Musalmin nobles, whilst Mir 
Mu'sino'l-mulk-“ chooses to sit in the corner of retirement.” Contest between Kiiri Mall and 
Shih Nawiz Ehiii, who is slain in Maltin, Despatch by Ahmad Shahof Biri Khai os a vali 
to Mir Mnu‘sino'l-mulk. Arrival of Kiri Mall in Lahér after conquering Shih Nawiz Khiii 
at Maltin. Invasion by Ahmad Shih of the Pafijib for the third time, his siege of Labér, 
and death of Kira Mall. Entry of Ahmad Shih into Lahr, St. 1808, and the oppression of the 
people by the Afghiins, Allegiance of Mir Mu‘ainu'l-mulk to Ahmad Shih after the death of 
Kira Mall. Marriage of Ahmad Shih to a daughter of Mir Mu'‘ainu'l-mulk, and his departare 
aiter levying immense sums of money. 


The crossing of the Satlnj by the Sardir Jassi Singh and other Sikhs and their 
depredations. The despatch by Mir Mu‘sinn’l-malk of Sidagq Khan with Adina Bég Khia in 
that direction, The death by cholera-of Mir Mu‘ainu'l-mulk in St. 1810 [A. H. 1165), and the 
appointment by his widow of the Nawib Bhikhiri Khai to be Stibahdir of Lahér. 

The fourth invasion of the Pafijib by Ahmad Sh4h in S¢, 1810 and the preparations of 
the Sikhs to meet him. His plunder of Mathuri and Bindrdban, and appointment of his son 
Timir Shah to be Sibahdar of Lahér in St. 1814. His subsequent enforced departure into 
Afghinistin in S/.1815. The arrival of the southern Sardirs at Lihér under the command of 
Adina Bég. The petition of Najib Khai to Ahmad Shih, which became the occasion of his fifth 
invasion of India. The conquests of the Sikhs in the Jilandhar Doab under the Sardir Jessa 
Singh, and coinage of money in the Sardir’s name, The arrival of Ahmad Shih at Libor, 
and his appointment of Haji Kerimdad Khai and Amfr Khai to the charge of the town, and his 
departure to Hindustan. » The troubles excited by the Sikhs and the burning of the outskirts of 
Lahdér in S#. 1816. Arrival of [the Maritha Generalissimo)" Bhio Rai at Akbaribid, and his 
coalition with Siraj Mall Jit. The removal of Shih Jahan IL. from the throne and installation of 
Mirz4 Jahindar Shih in his stead. The defeat of the Marithas at Piolpat after a war of about 
three months’ duration and the departure of Alimad Shah homewards. The depredations of the 
Sikhs after the departure of Ahmad Shih and his subsequent retorn for the sixth time to the 
Paijab, to avenge the injuries inflicted upon his officials, and his return to Afghénistan in 
St. 1818. 

This is followed by a general coalition and rising of the Sikhs, who beleaguer Gurii ‘Aqil 
Das at Jhandidlé on account of his allegiance to Abmad Shih. As soon as Alimad Shah obtains 
information of the state of affairs, he quickly crosses the Atak and other rivers with the intention 
of surprising them, The Sikhs, however, obtain news of his approach, immediately abandon 
the siege, and fly to inaccessible localities in the mountains ; whereon Ahmad Shih marches to 
Lahér, despatching some troops in pursuit of the fugitives, of whom they succeed in exterminat- 
ing a great many after overtaking them at GOjarwil, 

Samvat 1820, — The Sardir Jassi Siigh AblOwilti causes confusion across the Satluj, and 
bas a fight with Bhikhan Khia, Ahmad Shih's Thiinaddr at Malér(-kOtlA), and with Zain Khai, 
Thinadir at Sarhind, Bhikban Kha applies st LahGr to Ahmad Shih for aid against the Sikhs, 

- Samvat 182]1.—The Sikhs now cause confusion in the Jilandbar Diab, devastate for the 
second time the country scross the Satluj, and ruin Sarhind after slaying Zain Khai and 


The Sardir Jahin Khan, who waa ordered to attack the Sikhs, is disgracefully defeated by 
them. Aymad Shah now invades the Panjib for the i. time, Kabuli Mall pee pate 





i See ante, p. 271, Vol. EVI. 
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him, in the direction of Sarhind. Kabnii Mall attem pts to enter Lahér, but the Sikhs occupy 
it in St. 1622, and he marches to the hills of Jammiii and other parts, 


The first volume terminates with an aceonnt of Alimad Shih's Inst invasia of Indinn in 
consequence of his being informed that the Sikhs had again ousted his officials from their posts 
and committed depredations. After having, in his turn, committed others and installed new 
governors, he returns to Afghiinistin, where he dies A, H, 1186.14 





Vol. IL, an account of the Sardére Chart Singh and Mahia Sangh, and a detailed 
account of Mahdrajd Ranjit Singh, up fo St. 1887 = 4, D,'1830, 


This volume begins with an account of Chart Siigh, the grandfather of Maajit Singh, 
who appears asa great frecbooter and leader of dlepredators in ravaging the country. His 
head-quarters were at Gujrinwala in the sila’ of Rimnagar, which he fortitivd, becanso of the 
habit of the Sikh chiefs of fighting among themselves for predominance, and uniting only te 
combat Alrmad Shih when he invated the P anjib, relapsing into domestic hostilities as soon as 
the foreigner eased to assail thom. Hesiiles his contests with Sikh chiefs and Musalman 
officinis, it is recorded of Chart Singh that he was bold enough: to enter Lahér in St. 182? and 
to take away a very large cannon, which, after being dragged about the country, found at last a 
resting place at Gujrinwali. He died in St. 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mahah Sigh, who was as predatory as himself, and happened to be engaged in beleaguering 
Sayyidnagar, when the news was brought him that a son, Rafijit Sifgh, had been born to him on 
Monday, the 2nd of the month Sangarandmanghar,}* St. 1887... After this joyous event, Mahai 
Siigh continued the extension of his power, took possession of Sayyidnayar, rav aged the bills 
of Jammili, imprisoned certain rebellions Sikhs, sent troops to aid Raji Sansir Chand, took 
possession of the fort of Kaligri, and again ravaged Jammid, He then fell sick, but, neverthe. 
less, carried on hostilities against the Bhangl Misal, laid siege to the fort. of Sidhri, till at last 
he was, on account of disease, compelled to retire with all his art illery and ammunition to 
Gajrinwila, where he died onthe 5th of Baisikh, St. 1847, His body, atéchded by: alk tke 
Sardira of the surrounding country, was cremated according to the Sikh fashion, and his son 
was iuring the same year installed on his throne. Contentions immediately arose between the 
two Diwans, Lakhu Mall and Val Siigh, which, however, soon subsided, and the reign of Raiijit 
Sifigh,on the whole, began. auspiciously. He married in St. 1852, but shortly afterwards 
Shih Zaman attacked Lihdr for the first time. About this time Chait Sitgh rebelled at Rama, 
gar, but was met by Ranjit Siigh and slain. Raiijit Singh also had a fight with Shih Zaman, 
when the latter attacked Lahér for the second time in St, 1855, and in the following year 
Ranjit Singh obtained permanent possession of Lahor. In St. 1857 Khark Singh, the first. 
born son of Ratijit Singh, was born, 


In those days Rafjit Siiigh was constantly moving about in order to extend his power. He 
besieged and took Akalgarh, marched to Fatehibid, where he made alliance with Faten Siigh 
Abléwalii. He then crossed the Ravi, conquered the fort Chandfit, and made his first appear- 
ance before Multin in St. 1860 for the purpose of receiving nazariénd. He took possession of 
Amritsar in St. 1861, where, after a while, Jaswant Singh Hulkar arrived to erave his aid 
against the English, but was informed that it would by no means be expedient to wage war 
against them. Ratjit Siigh then marched to the Kateri Hills; also again to Multin, and 
across the Satlnj in $¢, 1803. He conquered Pathinkét and Sialkot in St. 1864, after which he 
returned to his capital at Lihdr and received envoys from Shihjahinabid (Dehlf), He next 
conquered the fort of Shekhipura, marched to Qasir, crossed the Satloj, and liad a friendly 
interview with Metealfe Sahib in Si, 1s64,= A. H, 1993 Meanwhile Munshi Bishn Sifigh had 





M A. H. 1184 according to the Tirikh Suldtni, See ante, Vol. XVI. p, 302. 


™ [Sicin the MS. of Mr, Rehatsek. He means that Rafijit Singh was born on the fud Migh. Sangrdna is the 
Paijibt form of iafkriat, and mahghar of migh, — Eo.) 
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been despatched to Shihjahinabid, whence he brought the information that Elphinstone 
Sahib, “remarkable for courtesy,” had told him that the Sihibs of the “Company Bahidur” 
would be highly pleased if Rafijit Siigh were to visit those parts with a small escort, and 
establish harmony between them, 


Rafjit Singh next crossed the Biyis, visiting Firdzpir, Faridkét and cther localities for 
the purpose of making arrangements to levy nazerdue from the Sardirs, departing in St. 1864 
from Faridkdt to Chhota Ambala to celebrate the Diwali festival on the banks of the Jamni. 
After levying nezerdng in Patiala, Nabhi, ete., he returned to Lahér, where he found Metcalfe 
Sahib, and acordial meeting took place between them. Amritsar was the residence of the English 
Envoy, and Raijit Siigh witnessed the disturbance between the Akill troops and the Envoy's 
escort there during the Muharram, A. H.1224. All forther discord was, however, avoided and 
the Envoy pacified by the “consummate tact of Raijit Siigh,” Metealfe Sahib departed 
afterwards to Hindustan, npon concluding a treaty with the Maharaja, to be maintained by 
Colonel Léni,'* the commandant of the fort of Ludhiini, which the English had been allowed 
to erect. The contents of this treaty were as follows: —(1) Armed Sikh troops are not to 
crosa the Satluj for waging war. (2) Any forts across that river, which were in possession of 
the Sikh government before the arrival of the English, are to remain so, their garrisons being 
maintained and dues levied as heretofore. (3) The estates across the Satloj in possession of 
Rajis are to be enjoyed by them without let or hindrance, (4) This treaty is to be considered 
annulled if any one of these points be transgreseed. One copy of this document in English 
was to be in possession of Metcalfe Sahib, and another to be in the custody of the Sikh 
government. It was written by the hand of Fagir ‘Azizuddin in §S¢, 1865, on the 18th 
Baisikh; A. H, 1224 in Rabiu'l-awwal; the 25th April, A. D. 1809, 


The events above alluded to give in very brief outline the contents of this volume; but they 
sre there recorded in the most minute detail, and the book would accordingly be of great 
value to the stadent of the earlier part of Kanjit Singh's career and of the history of the Paiijitb 
at this time. To sttempt to note here, even in outline, the various and complicated stories 
related would, however, only confuse the reader and be of no practical value, It is to be noticed 
that allosions to the English and to the foreign military adventorers in Raijit Siigh’s service 
are few and far between, 

Appendiz to Volumes I. and IT. 


This contains a succinct account of the Sikhs from the days of Gur Ninak and his nine 
sueceasora, of their condition after the death of Banda Bairigi, and of the formation of their six 
chief Misals, and shews how they finally merged into one body under the Lion of the Paiijab. 
It really consists of a great number of short biographies, commencing with those of the 
Guris, and giving many details at great length. Some of the events recorded in this appendix 
occurred as late as A. D. 1825, 

Vol. TI. Part J., a diary kept tn SE. 1888 (4, D. 1831). 

News arrived that Burnes $ahib, vagil of the English, had arrived at Bahawalpur, and 
the Diwin Ajidhia Parshad was ordered to meet and to entertain him. Letters from Captain 
Wade Sahib also arrived with the information that the Governor-General intended to 
pay @ visit to the hills, and he waa, in fact, aut Shahjahanibid in order to proceed to Simla, 
Preparations were, therefore, made to entertain hime Under Ratjit Siigh’s orders the Sardar 
Hari Siigh Nalwa, Faglr ‘Azizn'd-din, Gulib Siigh Karnél [Colonel], and the Diwan 
Méti Ram collected 265 soldiers with gold-embroidered uniforma, 4 chébdiérs, 5 horses with 
costly aaddles and other things suitable for presentation, and went to Ludhiini, where they 
offered the gifts to Captain Wade, who accepted them, and in turn presented Fagfr 





i [Sie im the text, bet Ochterlony ia meant, aa the name invariably appears as Lony Akhtar whenever it occurs 


age 
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*‘Azizu'd-lin with pearls, bracelets, jewellery, two shawls, two elephants with golden howdaha, 
a tent, carpet-spreaders, and a torch-bearer. When the “ Lord Sabib’? " arrived at Karnal, he 
purchased some ground from the cultivators, and caused a Cantonment for white soldiers to be 
built. Meanwhile Captain Wade, who is never mentioned in the text except us the “Eaptan 
Sahib," lived at the court of Ranjit Siigh, till the 25th of Jéth, St. 1888. On his departure 
he was presented by the MaharajA with many valuable gifts, and among them was a 
diamond ring which the Mahiraji took off hin own finger and threw to the Captain Sahib. 
His companion, Murray Sahib, likewise obtainud gifts, Captain Wade had post horses 
laid to Simla, whieh he reached in four days from Ladhiingl® Ranjit Siigh entrusted him 
with letters both to the Commander-in-Chief and to the Governor-General [hay Sdhibaa jaigi 
wa mull], and he promised to do his utmost towards the maintenance of harmony between 
these high personages and Rafijit Sifgh. Afterwards Burnes Sibib! arrived in an official 
capacity at Laliir, and met with a honourable reception. Captain Wade also returned and 
was dotertamed with various amusementa, and given presenta, og well asa * Ductor Sahib? 
[¥ Murray], who appears to have accompanied him, | 

As the long expected interview with the Governor-General"? was now approaching, and he 
had already reached Amritsar, Raijit Siigh issued orders to provide hia own army with all the 
necessaries, by which probably new uniforms and accoutrements are meant, so a8 to make a 
good appearance in the reviews, The neighbourhood of Ripay, where the meeting was to take 
place, was beautified, and costly tents had to be constructed and erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Governor-General. At last Reijit Siigh himself started, continuing to march till 
he alighted at a distance of three kés from Hiper. There the Jarnél (General ] Sahib Bahador, 
brother of the Commander-in-Chief, and other English gentlemen, waited upom Raiijit Siigh 
to enquire after his health, and a deputation for the same parpose was sent to the Governor- 
General, with presents, soch as horses, dresses, and the sum of Hs. 11,000 in a hag of 
dimkhaé, Sardir Fateh Siigh Ahliwalia and Bardira Nihil Biigh and ‘Atar Singh Kaliiiwala 
introduced the English gentlemen who visited Ranjit Singh. They took off their hats as soon 
as they reached the brink of the carpet, and Raijit Siigh reeeived them with great courtesy, 
caosing five of them to take seats on chairs on one side, while he himself sni on the other 
with Raja Hira Siigh and Sardar Nihil Singh. The Sahiba on behalf of the Governor-General 
presented Raijit Sigh with the sum of Rs. 15,000, which they deposited in front of 
him in eleven bags of kimkhdé. Then a conversation ensued, Hatjit Siigh asking his 
guests to cover their heads, but they replied that it was as & mark of ¢ivility to keep 








tho head uncovered. He asked whether all Sihibs were the same in understanding and 


knowledge. They replied that all were equal, but that their atininments depended Upon 
their intellect and discernment, to which opinion he fully assented, saying thas not even the 
fingera of a hand were equal. He further asked how long it took to drill & regiment, and 
they replied that it took six months. ‘To his question concerning the occupations of the 
Governor-General they replied that he was always cngaged jn writing. To his remark that 
he had marched in six days from his capital to Kiipar, the Sahil replied, thet, ag in long 
journeys, if quickly made, a loss of camels, elephants and horses was incurred, they themselves 
travelled only a few koe per diem, except in cases of necessity. Raijit Siigh answered that 
his own troops marched twenty k's at a time, and that he had from the beginning of his reign 
always been fond of long stages. To his question whether they were personally able to hit o 
target with a cannon ball, they replied, that this was the business of soldiers and artilerists, 
The conversation turned even opon wine (shard), which the Muhars ij4 said was rery good in 
iT The same of the Governor-General is never given, He is usually called Ldt.mulid, “Lord of imi. country,"" 
whilst the Commander-in-Chief ix given the title of fit-jaagl, @ war-lord,” 
Captain Wade is often mentioned by the author and praised in every Way, chiefly becanse he entertained » 
high opinion of tho author's work, although he bad not read it, but only manifested a wish to do eo. , 
i f «., Alezander Bornes, called Birnas Salib in the text, and later on Iskandar Birnas, See enfe, Vol, TY. 
. 568, 
ij ™ Lord William Bentinck, whose name la(not_even once given in the whole work. 
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Lahdr, and that at the proposed banguet he would make the Sahibs taste some. He also 
informed them that he possessed a well drilled troop of female soldiers, but they replied that 
they had been shewn a “ Zapana Regiment” able to perform all the military exercises belonging 
to the Nawib of Lakhnan. 

The Governor-General established himself on the other side of the river with his 
elephants, camela, troops, etc., and Rafijit Siigh paid him ao visit, the road being lined with 
European soldiers on the one side and with Piirbhiis on the other. He was received by 
the Governor-General himself with due ceremony, and given a seat in the tent in the midst 
of a number of his own Sardiirs, whilst on the other side about fifty Sahibs took up positions. 
Captain Wade and Prinsep Sahib acted as interpreters, and after the first compliments and 
presents had been exchanged, Ranjit Sigh mentioned one by one the name of each of his 
Sardirs, thus introducing them to the Governor-General, who, mindful of oriental usages, had 
provided a number of singing women and musicians in the adjoining tents to amuse the 
ompany, After a while Raijit Sigh called for his horses, whose feats he exhibited to 
the Govérnor-General, and, presenting one of them to him, took his departure, 

When the Governor-General paid his return visit, he passed through lines of troops dressed 
in Aimkhds and was met by Raijit Singh on the bridge with all his Sardirs, whence they all 
proceeded together to the great tent of the Maharaja, salutes being fired all the while. The 
names of all the Sardirs present are given, and of about sixty Englishmen, which it will, no 
doubt, some day exercise the ingenuity of scholars and historians to decipher, Prinsep Sihib, 
who was asked by Ratjit Siigh to state the position and employment of each of the English 
gentlemen present, introduced them in turn. The Governor-General then reviewed the 8ikh 
troops, and was finally asked to have a look at the women, dressed in uniforms, who had been 
assembled in a tent. After this he departed to his own camp. On the 14th of Kartik, Raijit 
Siigh witnessed a review and mancuvres of the European troops, on which occasion all the 
Sardirs, who accompanied him, appeared dressed in coats of mail. Subsequently, the 
Governor-General paid a visit to the Sikh camp for o similar purpose, and manifested his 
pleasure at beholding the spectacle. A musical entertainment was also arranged in a 
costly and brilliantly illuminated tent, which was attended by the Governor-General and his 
suite, inclading his wife and several other English ladies, The next evening Ranjit Singh was 
present ata similar entertainment in the English camp. After some more banquets and 
reviews, Rafijit Siigh took his leave and departed on the 18th of Kirtik to Amritsar, 
whence he proceeded to Lihir. Then various hunting parties, given to variona English 
gentlemen, bat chiefly to the often mentioned Captain Wade, are described, and also Raijit 
Sifgh's interviews with Burnes. The volume abruptly terminates here. 

Vol, Jil. Part I7., a diary kept in St. 1889 fo St. 1892 (4. D. 1832-1835). 


This part commences with ordera to varions Sardira for the proper celebration of the 
HO6li festival, and the description of a hunting expedition of Ranjit Siigh, who afterwards made 
excursions to various parts of the country, and had interviews with his vassals. Next follows a 
description of his wedding with“ Gul Bégam.”” Many pages deal with the visits of Captain Wade, 
of whom Raijit Siigh appears to have been very fond, Letters are also noted from Alexander 
Burnes, who writes that, after travelling through Afchanistin and sojourning in Hirit, he had 
reached Mashhad. Courteous replies are sent to him, the Mahirija entertaining even at that 
time misgivings as to the approach of the Russians ; but as to his own dominions, he appears by 
this time to have attained such authority in them, that all transactions with his feudatories are 
ofan amicable character. Heis, nevertheless, constantly marching about and paying them visits, 
and honting in various parts of the Paijab and Kashmir. It happened that, about this time, the 
Maharija fell sick, and, becoming very weak, summoned the author of this work one day to his 
presence, asking him of what use his science was, and to shew it by curing him. The author 
then informed Ranjit Siigh, that paja to the planet Saturn would be useful, and was asked to 
arrange the matter. He obtained the appropriate incantation from an astrologer of Basdli, 
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which was carefully recorded. Bhii Sahib Bhai Gébindramji duly performed the pijé in 
strict accordance therewith, and the Mahiraji forthwith recovered his health! 

This part of Volume III, contains accounts of the celebration of fes tivals, the distribu- 
tion of alms, the various movements and errands of Sardirs, of the French officer Allard and of 
Avitabile and Ventura the liglians, which are recorded just as they happened to oecar, The 
presents sent to the King of England, those given to the Governor-General, to Mr. Metcalfe, 
to Captain Wade, to Mr, Clark, and to the wife of the Governor-General, are all enumerated in 
detail, Also a” Padre,” whose name is not given, was honourably received by Raijtt Sigh, 
who, being about to undertake a hunting expedition, invited the Padre to accompany him, or, 
if he preferred to stay in Lahr, to pay visits to varions localities worth secing there, The 
Padre, however, preferred the chase and so he, Shahimat ‘Alt Munshi, and Captain Wade 
accompanied by Ratjit Siigh, went out together pig-sticking ! News arrived that the Governor- 
General was to depart to Europe, and that Metealfe Sahib would occupy his position in 
Calentta as his Lieutenant, Captain Wade sent a book on military drill te Rafijt Siigh im 
English, but no one could be found able to translate it, Ventura Sihib asserting that there 
was no one inthe Panjab capable of doing so, Later on, Rajit Siigh issued a paredna to 
Ventura Sabib, ordering the anthor of this work, Lili Sdhan Lal, to translate the book under 
his sapervision, but Ventura being undecided and Rafjit Sigh not pressing the matter, it fell 
into abeyance. The English gentlemen of Firdzpilr requested the Maharija to grant leave to 
Ventura to celebrate their new year's festival with them, and so be issued a parwidna to that 
effect, and sent him away with gifts, 

Mikshan S4hib (Mackeson) paid a visit to Ratijit Sigh, and was well entertained. Certain 
Sihibs having recently arrived from Europe, Raiijit Bingh asked Captain Wade for inatroc- 
tions as to how they should be received, and he wrote in reply that they were only travellers 
who had come to see the country, and that the same hospitality should be dispensed to them as 
had formerly been shewn to Jaikman,™ which was accordingly done, T'wo gentlemen of this 
party, namely, Baron von Hiigel and Win Sahib (de Vismes), were introduesd in andience to 
Radjit Sihgh by Mikshan Sihib, and were received with honour and questioned by the Maharaja 
with the following extraordinary reault : — 

Q. — Are you servants of the “ Company Bahadur " or not ? 

A. — We are servants of our own king. 

Q. — What is his name ? 

A. — He is called Jarmani.= 

Q. — What was your position in the service of your king ? 

A. — We were colonels of cavalry. 

Q. — What was your pay ? 

A. — Two thousand rupees, 

Q. — You must teach us your military drill. 


A.— We intend shortly to return to our country, and some time would be required to 
impart the required instruction. 

Q. — Why have you brought so many skins of animals? 

A. — We desire to shew them to our king as specimens of the beasts of this country, 

A. — Formerly a war was carried on between them, but it is at present three years [ric] 


H Probably a Bishop. %® Jequemont the French botanist. ° King of Prussia is meant. 
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Q. — The people say that even in the night when you are asleep, you keep muskets leaning 
against your breasts; explain the meaning of this. 

A. — We are very fond of hunting, and when during the night some wild beast comes in 
sight, we immediately rise and shoot it. 

Q. — What is your opinion of the governor of Kashmir ? 

A, — He keeps the country in good order. 

Q. — The people say that he is robbing my government. 

A, — Then be should be removed. 

After this conversation the foreigners took leave, but were afterwards hospitably entertained 
on several occasions, and given presents, 

On another occasion the same gentlemen met Rafijit Siigh at Shih Biliwal, and he ordered 
Baja Suchét Singh to canse the cuirass-wearing cavalry to manceurre, who shewed moch 
dexterity in shooting with guns at targets, which fact the Sihibs promised to bring to the 
notice of their king. They asked abont the number of the cavalry, and were told that both the 
infantry and cavulry™ amounted to about 5,000 men. To the enquiry of Raijit Siigh, whether 
the king of France or the king of England was the more powerful, the Sahibs replied that 
the dominions of England were extending day by day. Then the Sihibs asked what the use 
of wearing cuirasses might be. And Raji Suchét Singh explained that a cuirass cannot be 
damaged by asword, giving three or four blows with his own sword then and there on a soldier's 
cuirass, which had no effect on his body. The Sihibs, who were much pleased with what they 
had seen, were asked whether in their opinion the cavalry or the infantry were the best, when 
Baron von Higel stated that he belonged himself to the cavalry service and highly approved of 
that arm, whilst de Vismes said that as he belonged to the infantry he considered it to be the 
better, but that in case of need both branches of the service would be useful. 

Vol. TIF, Part III, a diary kept in St, 1893 (4. D. 1836). 

This part commences with a mention of the alms and charities bestowed during the month 
Chait St, 1893, and records interviews between Raijlt Singh and a némber of his Sardars 
and officers, and his journeys to various parts of the country, An interview between the 
Governor-General and Rafijit Siigh near the Satlaj is also described. On this occasion they 
both paid a visit together to the fort of the Bhadgis, and the English gentlemen admired the 
fruit on the trees slong the road, which had been gilt and silvered! The wedding of the 
Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh was also celebrated about that time at Atirl, the Governor-General 
being present at the festivities, which were on a magnificent scale and were afterwards conti- 
nued in Lahér, to which place Raijtt Singh journeyed in company with his Lordship, 

Vol, IIT. Part IV, a diary kept in St. 1894 and St. 1895 (A. D. 1837-38). 


In St, 189% Raiijit Siigh paid visits to the camp of the Governor-General, and witnessed 
the mancavres of the English troops and the practice ofthe artillery. Afterwards the Governor- 
General paid him return visits, was entertained at banquets, and saw the displays which take 
place in the eelebration of the H4li festival. The Governor-General was much pleased with 
Nao Nihal Singh, and congratulated Rafijit Siigh for having chosen him as his successor, His 
Lordship also promised to report to London the hospitable treatment he had met with. 

Considering that the names of many English officials — of course, excepting that of the 
anonymous, but off recurring and beloved, Captain of Ladhiind (Wade) — are mentioned, it is 
surprising that neither the author nor Ratjit Singh himself appears to have known the 
names Of the highest functionaries, and when another Lat Sihib is expected to pay a visit to 
the Pafijab, Ranjit Siigh is made to say:— 

“I shall have had the pleasure of meeting three Lat Sihibs; the first was the Lat Sahib 


On the spot, 
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| ali, the second the Jangi Lit Sihib, who waa present at the wedding of the Kaiwarji, 
and the third will be the Lat Sihib Mulki, who is now joing to honour us with his presence.” 


As the last mentioned Lord Sihib was gradually approaching the Panjab, due preparations 
were made for his reception, and among other things not less than 300 elephants were got 
ready for hia camp. But Captain Wade™ sent a letter to Ranjit Singh, that the Liat Sahib, 
being much distressed by the heat, would first spend two months in Simla, and would then be 
glad tomeet the Mahirija, After thisa letter arrived from Raf Gobind Dis, reporting that 
the Lit Sihib had left all his baggage st M@rath, and had sent back “the thiheidas" to 
Calcutta, and ‘that he was travelling to Simla alone, to which Raiijit Siigh sent o reply to the 
effect that he desired to know how much of the Lat’Sahib’s baggage had been left behind and how 
much had been taken with him, and he further wanted a detailed account of how many “ Enro- 
pean s@heddas ” had been sent back to Caleutta, and who they were ! 2 Having invited Mackeson 
Sihib tom hunting party, which lasted for some time, Ranjit Siigh asked him many questions 
about the Lit Sihib and other matters. The Maharaji was, however, somewhat displeased when 
it was reported to him that Mackeson was in the habit of writing down all the occurrences of 
the day in the evening daily, and eating his dinner only after he had done so. The Maharaja 
observed that the Sihibs had had a free ron all over the country during the last 25 years, and 
ought to know all about it, Nevertheless, most cordial relations continued and Mackeson 
remained for some time. ; 


There were no internal troubles, and when on a certain occasion the «\fghiins sallied ont 
from the fort of ‘All Masjid, they were repulsed by the cavalry of Allard, which thus earned 
the praises of Ratjit Singh. News from KAbul arrived that a Russian envoy had proposed to 
Dést Muhammad EhAn to let his son go to Russia for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship. To this the Amir had replied that he was on good terms with the English who 
were his neighbours, whereas Russias was a distant country. On bearing this story, Burnes 
Sahib*’ was reported to have expressed his astonishment that European Sardirs™ could talk one 
way at night, and another in the morning. Lord Auckland sent a letter to Burnes Sahib to 
inform Dost Muhammad Khii that if he entertained loyal intentions towards the English, 
who were allies of the Sikh government, and if he desired to retain their amity, he ought to 
send away the Russian envoys. Some time afterward the Maharaji asked Mackeson Sahib 
concerning this matter, and was informed that Dist Mubammad Ehin had given only elusive 
replies to Burnes. Later on Wade informed Raijit Siigh that letters from Burnes had arrived 
reporting treacherous intentions on the part of Dést Muhammad Ehia, that the Lait Sahib bad 
recalled him, and that he was now on his way from Kibul to India. Radjit Siigh at once 
sent orders to Avitabile Sahib that on the arrival of Burnes Sahib in Péshiwar, he was to 
present him with the sam of 500 rupees and 3] dishes of sweetmeats, by way of welcome. 


One day, after having received somo English gentlemen, Rafjit Siizh fainted on account 
of the heat and the warm clothes he -was wearing, but Bhat Gobind Ram opened his mouth and 
poured into it a medicine composed af rubies, musk, and rosewater, whereon the Mahiraja 
recovered consciousness and allowed himself to be divested of his clothes! He gave strict 
orders not to reveal to any one what had taken place, ordered the sacred Granth to be renal 
to him, to which he listened ‘for some time, and performed the ceremony of suchita, which 
consists of washing the hands, head and feet. Before the day bad closed, he was well enongh 
to ride out and to divert himsalf with hunting. Not long afterwards information Was brought 
that Burnes had arrived, and had been hospitably entertained in the camp of Avitabile, On 


sare ts said in this work to have allowed only such Europeans auhe approved of to visit the Coart of 
Singh, and to have farther isened instructions as to how they wera to be treated. He appears to rE ie guy 
ree rhe ne ptontions and to have thus played an important part in the history of the Padjib at this recint 
, mid flor ehteneeme probably means that the Governor-General left hia family at Mépath and went on to 


7 Who wae at that time in Kébnl, * (Meaning apparently the Russian envoys. — En.] 
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his artival at Lihdr, Barnes oul several other officers were received by Rafijit Sigh, whe 
questioned Burnos on variotis subjects ns follows -— 

Q. — You have no doubt exerted yourself in KAbul for the best 

A. — Althongh I imparted salutary advice to Dost Muhammad Ehii with reference to his 
attitude towards the British and the Sikh governments, telling him that they would support 
his own if he kept on good terms with them, he disregarded me, saying that his government 
depended on predestination, and that he must carry it on according to his fate, and there 
was no profit whatever in the nmity of the said two powers. 

Q. — If, by the vicissitudes of time, and his own ill luck, Dist Muhammad Rhiif fails to 
heed your advice, his reign will soon come to end, and his country be trodden under foot by 
cavalry, ag will be demonstrated by the said two governments as soon as the rainy season ceases. 
It is reported that the QijirwAla” has abandoned the siege of Hirit and has departed. 

A, — It is not likely that he has done so. 

Q.— Are there any troops of the Shih of Russia with the Qajarwili to aid him in the 
contest P 

A. — It is quite certain that there are none, although the Russians egree with him and 
encourage him. 

Q. — What is the strength of the army of the Qijirwila P 

A. — It amounts to about 60,000 cavalry and infantry. 

Q. — What troops has Dist Mujammad Khan ? 

A. — He bas 12,000 cavalry and infantry, bot his army is in a bad condition, unfit 
for war, and would be unable to offer resistance, if hostilities break out. 

Q. — What sam is contained in the treasury of Dést Muhammad Ehii ? 

A.— There is not oneddm in the treasury, and the revenues are spent daily as they comein, 

Q. — What is the amount of his artillery P 

A. — He possesses 35 pieces of cannon, and carries four ghuédras in his suite. 

Q. — What kind of man is Harlan 

A. — He is an ungrateful scoundrel, and will be brought to judgment by his own misdeeds. 

Q. — How is Péshiwar governed, and what is the condition of the people Ff 

A. — Pishiwar has been well governed by Avitabile, and the people are grateful for his 
administration. Allard and Court maintain the troops in prime order, They have 50 
improved the fort of Fatehgath that there is no other like it in the country, and there 1s no 
change in the loyalty and devotedness of Avitabile. 

Q. — It has been reported that Avitabile has committed great defalcations in the revenues 
of Péshawar f 

A. — The Sahibs know nothing about such reports. 

Q. — What kind of places are Khaibar and ‘Ali Masjid ? 

A. — Khaibar is like a gate with » padlock on it, but the people of Khaibar are greedy of 
money, and will doanything for ready cash, s0 that the real key to the padlock is money, on the 
payment of which the gate becomes passable, either way, with ease. 

In'a subsequent conversation on the same subject, Burnes again spoke of the weakness of 
Dist Muhammad Khih, and of the wise resolution of the British authorities to set up Shih 


29 [The Shih of Persia. — Ep.] 
® (For the doings of Dr. Harlan, see Cunningham's Sikhs, p. 212. — Ep.) 
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Shuja‘s as his rival, and to take him wi 
Shikirpir to Qandahiir, 

Once certain English officers tried to persuade Raiijft Siigh not to trust the foreigners in 
his service, because they would be of no avail in time of need: but he strenuously took their 
part, saying that Allard, Ventura, Court, Avitabile and other high officials had loyally served 
him during many years, had organised his army, and had so justly carried on the civil adminis. 
tration of his country that the people were grateful for it; whereas in former times, when 
Péshiwar had been governed by his own Sardirs, there were perpetual contentions with the 
landholders ; moreover, under the Europeans’ administration nota trace of brigandage remained in 
the country formerly soinsecure. He said that, for these reasons, he trusted his foreign officers, 
and had no doubt they would jeopardise their lives for him if need be. The Kaglish gentlemen 
rejoined that all this was quite true, but that the Mahiraji ought, for all that, to put no trust 

In course of time it appeared that the English intended to begin the proposed war with 
Dist Mobammad Khia by the invasion of Afghanistin, and were concentrating troops to that 
effect, some arriving from Bombay, by way of Sind; but Rafjit Siigh, although on cordial 
terms with the English and sympathising with them, kept himself neutral, 

Vol. IIT. Part V., a diary from 17h Bhadés, St. 1895, to 15th Har, St. 1896 
(1838 and 1839 A. D.) 


While Ranjit Siigh was sojourning at Rambigh the news arrived that one of his ladies, 
Mal Chandan by name, had, on the 8rd of Bhadon, given birth toa son, afterwards Dalip Sigh, 
and the Mahiraja rejoiced greatly, 

eee tee nant the Governor-General, arrived at Firdzptir, and several interviews took 
place with the usual ceremonies between him and Ranjit Siagh. Long descriptions of the 
etiquette observed, and the persons present, are given, as well as of the reviews of the Sikh and 
English troops. Afterwards the Governor-General paid a visit to Amritsar and to Labir, 
The account of thia xisit is given in the detail usual with this writer, 

Raiijit Siigh had, on two or three occasions, suffered from weakness and fainting fits, and 
on the 10th of Hiiy, he became so seriously indisposed that his hakims, who bad before velioved 
him somehow, despaired of their ability to cure him by their strengthening and exh ilarating 
drags. He spent.s restless night, slesping alternately inside and outside his tent, and when 
the morning dawned, his physicians held a consultation, during which Bhai Gébind Rim said that 
the disease wag alternately yiolent and gentle, bot ‘Azfzu'd-din replied that it wag beyond the 
power of theintellect to fathom it! The eritical state of Ratijit Siigh was brought to the notice 
of the Sardar Ajit Singh, who hastened to the presence of the Maharaji without eating hig 


food, and orders were lasued to send troops to guard the twelve gates of Lihdr, and to prevent 


th them in the impending contest with their army from 





declared that it was much stronger, and that he would recover his health. Alms on an Sarit 
scale and gifts to the temple of Ampitsar were dishursed by Raijit Siagh, whoalso performed his 
devotions, but knew full well that hig end was near at hand. After a time the intervals of 
consciousness became gradually shorter, and the Aakims found at last that pulsation kad cea sed, 
On this Bhil Gibind Ram said to the dying Maharaja in a loud voice that Raji Suachat 
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Vol. IV., a diary from 17th Hap, St, 1896, to Kartik, St. 1902 (1839 to 1845 4. D)™ 


Khark Siigh announced his accession to the throne by sending letters to Hija Gulab 
Sitgh, to Sardar ‘Afar Singh, to the governor of Kashmir, etc., and, among English officials, to 
the Lit Sahib (Governor-General), to Colonel Wade, to Clark Sahib and to Lawrence Sahib, 
informing them of his intention to follow the example of his father, and of his anxiety to 
remain on friendly terms with the British government. 


A somewhat confused account is given of a conspiracy, which seems originally to have 
had for its object the deposition of the twartr Chait Singh, but ended in his murder, the 
perpetrator of whichis not named in this work. Khark Singh is represented as retiring and 
Eatwar Shér Singh as performing various supreme functions, such as corresponding with and 
receiving English officials, transacting business with the Sardirs, etc. He even desired to meet 
the Governor-General when he crossed the Satlnj, but his Lordship sent word that being in bad 
health, and unable to bear the roar of artillery, which the salvoes of the interview would entail, 
he desired to reserve the pleasure of meeting him till his arrival in Lihir. The Kaiwar 
was, however, consoled in his disappointment by receiving visits from various English officers, 
Meanwhile, the Maharaji Khark Siigh fell a prey to fever and died, the beginning, progress 
and treatment of his malady with medicines and incantations by holy men being narrated 
at great length. Kaiwar Shér Sitigh was then called to Lahér, and took his share in the 
lamentations and foneral ceremonies, He also condoled with Bani Chand Kaur, the relict of 
Khark Siigh, paying her visits of ceremony, but trying, nevertheless, to get her out of the way 
by advising her to visit the Ganges and other places, but she demurred and remained in LahGr: 
and so far from effacing herself, assumed the reigns of government ss soon as Shér Singh 
departed to Batala, the council over which she presided being composed of four members :— 
Sardar ‘Atar Siigh Sindhaiwialia, Jam‘adir Khushbal Siigh, Sardir Lahni Siigh MajithijA, and 
the “ Raja Sahib." 


After this event the Rijij@ demanded leave to retire to Jammnoi, which the Rint reloct- 
antly granted. As he departed, he despatched letters to Shér Sigh, informing him of what had 
taken place, and to the Generals and Colonels of the army, inviting them to pay allegiance to 
Shér Siigh,as soon as he might arrive in Lihér. Shér Sligh obtained possession of the town 
at once, but the garrison of the citadel offered resistance and surrendered only after a siege of 
three days. After this proclamations were issued to the population, advising the inhabitants 
to be in dread of no further ne and to resume their usual occupations. 


Shér Singh now began to reign openly, and narratives are given of his interviews with his 
own officials, as well as of hase with English gentlemen, and of the celebrations of various 
festivals, H6li, Dasahra, ete, An account is given how certain Sikh officers meditated treachery 
by alleging that they had put their sovereign under obligations in placing him on the throne, 
and that instead of fulfilling the obligations he had kept the Rini, who was their real mistress, 
in durance vile. They, therefore, asserted that she onght to be liberated and the MaharAji 
removed. The matter was, however, settled by Shér Siigh’s party, who suborned four of 
the Rinf's maids to poison her in a draught of rosewater and musk. The poison soon took 
effect and she expired despite the efforta of the hakims to save her life. The four girls were 
punished by having their hands cut off, and died in a short time. The Rin? was the mother of 
the Kaiwar Nau Nihal Singh, and so the Mahiriji, Shér Singh, paid him a visit of condolence, 
and assured to him the secure possession of his jdgire and other property, The Sardar Ajit - 
Singh Sindhénwalia returned to Lahér, and Shér Siigh went on to transact all kinds of business 
with his own subjects, and had many friendly interviews with British officials till the 19th of 
Sha‘bin 1259, when the Sardir Ajit Sindhitwalii made his appearance witha number of 





® There i# o gap of four months in this volume, ™ Name not given. [ Dhyin Siégh—Ep.] 
® Dbyho Singh, the wasir daring the previous government, is always thus designated in the text. 
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retainers fully armed in the garden of Shih Baliwal,™ where the Maharaji was sitting in publie 
assembly. The Mahiiraji complimented the Sardar on his fine equipments, and desired to 
examine his gun. But, in handing to him, the Sardar turned the muzzle of it suddenly towards 
him, and shot him dead, A general confusion ensued, and many who had attended the darbar 
took to their heels; but the Sardir, not satisfied with having mardered the Maharaja, went to 
the garden of Téj Siagh, where he found the Mahiraja’s littl son Partab Sitgh and killed him 
with os sword. 


_ The Raja Sihib (Dbyin Siigh) had taken refage in the citadel, where also many of the 

eum of the people had collected, and the tradesmen of the city were so frightened that they 
conveyed their goods in all haste to their domiciles and closed their shops. The Khilsi 
troops soon arrived, entering by the Dehif gate, Ventura Sahib with his regiment also putting 
in an appearance. The Sikh soldiers plundered the town, and took the citadel, climbing into 
it with scaling ladders, and plundering all the apartments of the palace, so that in a few days 
afterwards the bisdr was full of goods forsale, Great lamentation afterwards ensued among 
the mhabitants of Lihér when Hira Singh arrived with the corpse of his father, Dhyin Siigh- 
who had been slain in the citadel, and placed it apon the funeral pyre. Ajit Singh, who had 
witnessed the prowess of his enemies in the citadel, was so diamayed that he betook himself to 
the northern wall, intending to let himself down by a rope, but it broke, and his fall attracted 
the attention of the sentry. Several men at once ran up, slew him, and, after dragging about 
his corpse, threw it into the moat.% 

After tranquillity had been restored, heralds were sent round Lihér to proclaim a general 
amnesty, and to announdée to the people that Dalip Sifgh had been raised to the throne, with 
Hira Siigh as his wazfr, The sume information was also despatched abroad. The whole Court 
now considered it proper that Dalip Siigh’s formal installation should take place on « pro- 
pitious day and hour, according to the indication of the stars, and so astrologers were 
consulted, and they fixed on the 22nd of Magh as the proper day. On that day he wns accord- 
ingly dressed in new garments, made to perform the required ceremonies, and seated on the 
throne. Bhai Rim Singh with Bhai Gobind Ram marked his forehead with the qushqas, after 
which the officials of high dignity, and after them the daftaris, munshis and wakils, and lastly 
the cavalry and infantry officers according to their various grades presented mesardnas, After 
the ceremony various shows took place. 


On the 10th of Chait, St, 1901, while Hird Siigh was holding a darhér, the officers of the 
infantry sent hima message, that, if he desired to retain his position undisturbed, he most 
comply with the following demands :—He mast set at liberty Jawfhir Singh™ whom he had 
imprisoned. He must remove the surveillance he had established over the house of Misr 
Bikram. He must raise the siege of Gauridiwili, 


Hiri Siiigh, who was astonished at these demands, held aconsultation with Pandit Jallaand 
his other councillors, and the conelusion arrived at was that, asthe times had changed and 
perils were at hand, it would be necessary to comply with the requirements of the disloyal 
faction. Italso transpired that the officers of infantry had offered their allegiance to Baja 
Buchét Singh, and had invited him to come to Lahér, and that the Mahirini Chandii seconded 
their views, Raji Suchét Siigh soon arrived in the vicinity of Lihér, whilst Hira Siigh, on his 
part, endeavoured to satisfy the infantry officers by complying with all their demands, Surprised 
at the quick arrival of his uncle, Suchét Siigh, and aware of his aspirations, Hiri Sigh induced 
the Khils4 troops to surround his camp, and to slay the Raji with his whole escort. 


A long, but confused, account is given of the dissensions and contests which ensued 





| ™ At Ghihdare near Lihir. 
@ This event is narrated differently in the Zafarndma which me, anle, Vol. X VIL, with the remark of the 
Editor thereon in footnote 81. 
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among tho Sikh factions until Jawahir Siigh, the maternal unele of Dalip Siigh, succeeded in 
usurping the supreme power. The Vandit Jalla, as the counsellor of Hiri Singh, had, of 
course, incerred the displeasure of the Want Chamloi, Dalip Siigh’s mother, and she intrigued 
with the troops to intist on his removal; bot instead of yielding to this demand, Hira Singh 
fled with him from: Lahor, but, being overtaken by the troops, they were both slain, After 
the death of Hird Sitgh, Jawahir Sieh was proclaimed wasir with much ceremony, and 
received nazarénaa. VPrince Péshéra Singh, another son of the Maharaji Raijit Sigh, now 
aspired to supreme power, and took possession of the fort of Atak, but Jawabir Singh had him 
slain there. In consequence of this event a deputation of Sikh officers waited upon the 
Mahidrini, categorically demanding her presence with Jawahir Singh near the troops. The 
people of the town were much frightened by this bold demand, but the Maharani obeyed the 
summong, and when Jawahir Singh had arrived with her in front of the Sikh lines he trembled 
for fear, and was confnosed. Great excitement was manifested by the troops at the mere sight of 
Jawahir Siigh, which made the Mabirani address the officers, saying that her brother was guilty 
of the prince’s death, but that he ought to be pardoned, as he had thrown himself upon their 
mercy. She appealed to the sacred writings and promised large bribes, but without avail. 
They ordered Dalip Siigh's elephant-driver to make the animal kneel down, upon which Dalip 
Siigh was removed from the howdah and Jawihir Siigh forthwith shot dead with a carbine. 
To the maledictions which the Mahirini then heaped upon the Khalsi troops, they merely 
replied that now she had some idea of the distress felt by the mother of Péshora Sigh. The 
spot being unsuitable for cremation, she desired to convey the corpse of her brother to Lihdr, so 
that the safi of his wives could take place, but the troops demurred, saying that they might easily 
be brought from the citadel. At last, however, the Mahirini took the corpse to the Bigh 
Badimi, while she went to the citadel, where she caused the satis to be dressed and adorned 
with jewellery, She started back with the procession of the mourning women, but was not 
allowed to go farther than the Ghariili Gate, while the saffs continued their walk and reached 
the funeral pyre, 80 she was obliged to mount to the octagonal tower of the Gate and witness 
the proceedings thence. The Khilsi troops insulted the satis, telling them that other widows 
were weeping because theic husbands had been slaughtered like sheep, and violently tore off all 
the ornaments from their bodies, before they allowed them to immolate themselves, 


After this the Muahirint assembled such of the troops as still sided with her, and declared 
that she would henceforth herself assume the reins of government, and carry on the adminis- 
tration with the aid of Diwan Dinainith, Nevertheless, she seated BRAj& Lal Singh on the 
throne in a darbér she had assembled, and enjoined all present to obey him. 


This volame ends with the remark that the original account of the war of the Sikhs 
with the Sihibs of high dignity (i. ¢., the English) from the beginning of Kartik S/. l9v2 to the 
llth of Phigun S?. 1902, had been lent by the author to Sir Herbert Edwardes Bahidur, 
and had never been returned. 


This unfortunate incident has prevented the preservation of a probably uniquely valuable 
account of those memorable events. 


Vol. ¥., a diary from 2nd Phigun St. 1902 to 7th Chait 1907 (1845 to 1849 A. D.) 


On Friday the 11th of Phigun, about evening, the Lit Sihibs arrived with the Maharaja 
Dalip Siigh Bahiidur and sent him into the citadel of Lihér. Then Lawrence Sahib arrived 
with a European regiment, encamped at the Badshahi Masjid, and placed watchmen at three 
gates of the citadel. On the 14th Raji Lal Singh and Sardar Téj Siigh arrived with their 
regiments and amicable intercourse between them took place. These events are recorded in 
the minutest detail in the text. 


Lal Singh was removed from the position of Diwin by the British Government and impri- 
soned, and an assurance was given to the Maharani that her government would be supported. She 
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was given a council of fans hich officinis ¢ to assist her, These were Te} Siigh, Shér Stigh, the 
Diwan Dinanath and Khalifa Naro'd-din. Arrangements were afterwards made, at the request 
of the Malwirani and her council, for the retention of the English troops in Lahér, for 7 years 
® months and 15 days, by which time the Mahirija Dalip Singh would attain his majority. 
Later on the Governor-General arrived in Lihdr and had several interviews with Dalip Siigh 
and his mother the Maharani. He admonished the councillors and high officials to maintain 
order and peace in the country, and then he took his departure. 


On the 3rd of Bhaddi, St, 1901, four Sihibs paid a visit to RAjA Taj Sigh in his hardit, 
and informed him that at the third watch all the Sardirs were to present themselves in the 
citadel of Lihér, and that the Maharaji Dalip Siigh was to go to the Shila Bagh for 
diversion and honting. All the Sardirs accordingly assembled, and: after some consnitation 
with them the Rani was sent to Shékhupara with their approbation. From that place, 
afterwards she was conveyed to Firdzpir with a strong escort, because she had again begun 
to plot against the government. 


In St. 1905 the Liat Sahib paid a short visit to Lihir. The names of English officers, 
Jobn and George Lawrence, Nicholson, Edwardes, and others, who quelled snndry disturbances 
and maintained order in the country, are often mentioned, and their doings are narrated in 
great detail, In Si, 1906 the Amritsar District was disarmed, At Atari Edwardes Sihib 
and John Lawrence Sihib made their appearance about midnight, and, taking Mal Lachmi, 
also called Sarkar Lachmi, from her bed, imprisoned her, and shortly afterwards the same fate 
overtook her sons at Adinanagar. Their names were Chhatr Singh, Shér Singh, Gulab Siigh, 
Antur Sifigh, Téj Singh, Bishn Siigh, and Nahar Singh Apiriwili. Mahtéb Siigh with his 
brother Sort Siigh Majithii and others were also taken into custody in various localities, but 
no statements are made as to the transgressions for which they had been thus dealt with. 


On the 15th of Magh, the Lat Sihib arrived in Laihir and the city was illuminated. 
On the 24th he paid « visit to the citadel, where he saw the Diwan Milrfj, Shér Siigh and 
other prisoners, each of whom he questioned abont his affairs, and abont the wars of former 
times. He had an interview also with Dalip Siigh. He made arrangements for the removal 
of the prisoners and for the departure of Dallip Siiigh, with the Diwan Ajodhid Parshid and 
Zaharu'd-dinand Mii Kimi, to Farrukbibid. On the 4th of Poh, the Lit Sahib, Lawrence 
Sahib and Edwardes Sihib departed towards Multin, after the removal of the prisoners. 
On the 9th of the same month Dalip Siigh departed with Diwin Ajudhii Parshad, 
#aharu'd-din, and Kimii, the servant of Jawihir Siigh, from the Tishakhina of Misr Béli Ram 
towards Firdspfir, On the 11th of Migh, six Sikh soldiers killed a European lady near the 
eantonments of Méwi Siiigh, and were executed. The Lit Sihib Jaigt (Commander-in-chief) 
came to Lihdr to pay a visit tothe Mahiraji Gulib Siigh, and left on Monday the 14th of 
Chait. On the 24th the wedding of Edwardes Sahib took place in the house of John 
Lawrence Sihib, after which he departed with his bride to Amritsar, St. 1907, ‘The death 
of Lala 86han Lal Sart, author of thia work took place in the month of Péh, St, 1910. 

Here the ‘['mdatu't-tawdrikh terminates abruptly. Readers of the Indian Antiguary will 
find notices of four other vernacular books bearing on the same events in previous volumes, 
namely :— 

(1) The Last Years of Shih Shnja‘a, Vol. XV. 

(2) Reign of Ahmad Shih Durrini, Vol. XVI 

(3) The Zafarnims of Ranjit Singh, Vols. XVI. and XVIL 
(4) The Gulibnima, Vol, XIX. 
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THE ‘REFUGE-FORMULA' OF THE LAMAS, 
Br L. A. WADDELL, M.B,, M.B_A.8. 


The *Refuge-formula’ of the Lamas, which I here translate, well illustrates the very 
depraved form of Buddhism professed by them; for here we find that the original Triple Refuge- 
formula (Skr. Triterana; Pali Saranagamana) i in the Triratnna, ¢, «., the Buddha, the Word, and 


the Assembly — has been extended, 50 as to include within its pale the vast host of deities, 
demons and deified saints of Tibet, as well as many of the Indian Mahiyina and Yogichirya 
saints. The version here translated is that used by the Karmapn and Nyimgmapa sects of 
Lamas in Sikhim, batit is practically the same as that in general use in Tibet, except among the 
reformed Limas — the Gelukpas —, who address a less extensive circle of saints and demons. 
It is extracted from -the manual of worslip entitled the sKyabs-Agro,! commonly pronounced 
Eyam-d6, which ee means ‘the going for protection or refuge.’ The text is as 
follows :—_ 

“ We — all beings — through the intercession of the Lima,? go for refuge to the Buddha’ 

“We go for refuge to the Buddha's Doctrine (Dharma)! 

“We go for refuge to The Assembly of the Limnas (Saiyha) !" 

"We co for refuge to the Host of the Gods, and their retinne of Tutelaries (Yidam) and 
Fairies (mKhah-hgro, Skr, Khichera or ‘sky-goers"),— the defenders of the religion, who 
people the sky ! 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Limas, who have descended from heaven, the holders 
of wisdom and the Tantras. 

“We go for refuge to the Buddhas of the ten directions ! 

“We go for refuge to the all-good Father-Mother, the Dharmakfya Samantabhadra, 
Yab-Yuom Sprol-sko Kim-tu bzang-po (the primordial Buddha-God of the Northern 
Buddhists)! 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate mild and angry loving one, the Sambhégakaéya 
Santikhréda-prasaraka ( Longs-sku zhi-khrorab-Abyam) ! 

“We go for refuge to the Nirminakiya Mahfivajradhira incarnation of Sakya-Muni 
(Sprul-sku-rdo-wje Aichhang-chhen) ! 

“We go for refuge to the diamond-sonled Guide, Vajrasattva (sTon-pa-rdo-rje-sems-pa) ! 

“We go for refuge to the Jina, the victorious Sikya-Muni (rGyal-wa or Sha-kya 
thinb-pa) ! 

“We go for refuge to the most pleasing Vajra incarnation (Sprol-sku-dgah-rab-rdo-rje)! 

“We go for refuge to the fierce holder of the thunderbolt, Vajrapani (Phyag-na-rdo- 
rje-qtum-po) ! 

“We go for refaze to the converted dazzling Goddess-Mother, Marichi-dévi (Yum-Agyur 
Lha-mo-idd zer-chan-mn)! 

“We go for refuge to the learned teacher Achirya Mafijubri (¢Lob-dpon-Ajam-dpal- 
bshes-bsnyen)! 

“We go for refuge to the great Pandita Sri Sinha (Pan-clhen-Shri-Singha)! 

“We go for refuge to the Jina Lakshmi(?) Suda (rgyal-wa-g Yang-na su-da)! 

“We go for refuge to the great Pandita Bhimala Mitra. 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate lotus-born Dharmakaya Padma Sambhava (sPral-sku 
Padma kbyung-gnas) ! 

3 It iso Lamaist axiom that no layman can address the Buddhas, except through the medium of a Lima, 
© ‘The Gelukpa text begins :—bDag-sogs nam-mkah dang miiyams-pahi sems-chan thame-chad bla-ma ls skyabe 
su mebhio. Sangs-rgyar-kyi skaybe su mcbhio. Chhor-kyi ekyabs ou mebhis, dGe-hdun-gyi skyaby ou mchhio, 
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“We go for refuge to (his wife) the Fairy of F the ocean of Screknowledge (aK hals- , 
ye-shes mtsho-rgyal) ! 
“We go for refuge to the religious king, Dharmarija Thi- wikia ace (Chhis- 
rgyal-khri-srong-[de-btsan) ! 
“We go for refuge to the noble Apocalypse-finder Myang-ban (Myang-bon-ting-Adsin 
évang-pa) ! 
“We go for refuge to the Teacher's disciple, the victorions Sthavira Dang-ma (iuns- 
rtan-[dang-ma-lhun-ryyal) ! 
“We go for refuge to the reverend sister, the powerful lioness Lady, Siihésvard 
(iche-btsun-seng-ge-dbang-phyug) ! 
“We go for refuge to the incarnate Jina Zhang-ton (¢Prul-sku rgyal-wa-zhang-rion) ! 
“We go for refuge to the Girt clever above thonsands (mK has-pa nyid-libum) ! 
“We go for refuge to the religious lord, Dharmanitha Gord Jo-ber (Chhos-bdag 
gu-rn jo-Aber) ! 
“ We go for refuge to the illusive lion Gyaba (Khrul-zhig-seng-ge-rgyab-ba) ! 
“We go for refuge to the great devotee, the clearer of the misty moon (Grub-chiten- 
zlo-wa-miin-sel) ! | 
“ We go for refuge to the Sage Kumaérija (Rig-Adsin kn-ma-ra-dsa) ! 
‘We go for refuge to the Prince of the scentless rays, Bhimiéla Bhaskara® (rGyal-sras-dri- 
med-hod-zer) ! 
“We go for refuge to the incarnate noble ‘Banner of Victory" (#Prnl-sku dpal-Abyor- 
rgyal-mtshan) ! 
‘We go for refuge to the omniscient and renowned Chandrakirtti (Koan-mkhyen-zla-wa- 
grags-pa) ! 
‘We go for refuge to the three incarnate kind brothers (Drin-chhen sprul-skn mchlied- 
gsum) | 
“We go for refuge to the Bodhisattva, the noble occean (Byang-sems dpal-Abyor rgya- 
mtsho) ! 
“We go for refuge to the incarnate sage, the holder of the religious rajre (Spral-aku- 
rige jdsin chhés-rdor) ! 
“We go for refuge to the entirely accomplished and renowned speaker (yongs-/dsin-ngag- 
dbang grage-pa) ! 
“We go for refnge to the great teacher, Mahfigurf Dharmarija (bLa-chhen-chhis-kyi- 
rgyal-po) | 
“We go for refuge to the revelation-finder, Thig-po-ling (gTer-bton zhig-po gling-pa)! 
“We ge for refoge to the religious king of accomplshed knowledge® (Chhés-rgyal -yon- 
ten-phun-tshogs) ! 
“ We go for refuge to the banner of obtained wisdom (mKhas-grub blo-grés rgyal-mtshan)! 
“ We go for refuge to the peerless useful vajra (tshungs — med-gzham-phan-rdo-rje) ! 
“We go for refuge to the radical (Skr. mila) Lama Abéka (mnyan-med- -rtea-wahi-bla-ma’) ! 
“We go for refuge to the Lima of the Muld Tanira of the three times (rtea- -brgyud-diis- 
gsum bla-ma) ! 














“4 ‘The king of Tibet who patronized the founding of Lamaian. 

® The Tibetan term Aod-ser may also be Sunskritized as Piigila, Raami Pida, or Gou. 

® The first Bhotiya king of Sikkim, circ, 1650 A. D. 

T This may be a reference to the great Emporor Addka, or his Confessor Upagupta, the Fourth Patriarch of 
the Early Buddhist Church in India; or it may be only the title of a lama, Several of the foregoing titles, which 
I bave translated, may aleo be proper names. 
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“We go for refuge to the religion-loving king, the holder of the doctrines? (Chhis- 
“We go for refuge to the reverend abbott, the Sky Vajra (mK has-btsin nam-mkhah- 

rdo-rje) ! 

“We go for refuge to noble the jewelled-souled Pal-zang (Sems-dpah-rin-chhen dpal- 
ézang) ! 

“We go for refuge to the assembly of mild and angry tutelary deities (Yi-dam)! 

“We go for refuge to the holy doctrine of the great end, Mahanta (rdsogs-pa chhen-po) ! 

“We go for refuge to the male and female saints of the country ! 

“We go forrefuge to the Fairies, the (demonimcal) Defenders of Religion and the Guardians 
(mKhah-hgro chhés-skyong 6srangs-ma) ! 

“O! Lima! Bless os, as you have been blessed. Bless us with the blessings of the 
Taniras! :— 

“ We beg you to bless us with Om, wiich is the (secret of the) Body! We beg you to 
purify our sins and pollutions of the body. We beg you to increase our happiness withont 
any sickness of the body. We beg you to give us the real ondying gift of bodily life ! 

“We beg you to bless us with Ah, which is the (secret of ) Speech! We beg you to 
purify the sins and pollution of our speech, We beg you to give us the power of speech. 
We beg you to confer on us the gift of perfect and victorious speech ! 

“We beg you to bless us with Huth (pronounced ‘Aung"), which is the (secret of the) 
Heart (or thought or mind)! We beg you to purify the pollution and sins of our minds. We 
beg you to give us good understanding. We beg you to give us the real gift of a pure heart. 
We beg you to empower us with the four powers (of the heart) ! 

“We pray you to give us the gifts of the trne Body, Speech, and Mind. 





Om! Ah! Hum! 
““O! Give us such blessing as will clear away the sins and pollution of bad deeds! 
“We beg you to soften the evils of bad canses ! 
“We beg you to bless us with the prosperity of our body (ft. ¢. health) ! 
“ Bless us with mental guidance ! 
“ Bless us with Buddhahood soon ! 
“ Bless us by cutting us of from (worldly) illusions ! 
“ Bless us by putting us in the right path ! 
“ Bleas us by causing us to understand all things (religious) ! 
“ Bless us to be useful to each other with kindliness ! 
“ Bless us with the ability of doing good and delivering the animal beings (from misery) ! 
“ Bleas us to know ourselves thoroughly ! 
“ Bless us to be mild from the depths of our heart! 
“Bless us to be brave as yourself | 
“ Bless us with the Tinfras, as you yourself are blessed ! 
“Now ! we, the innumerable animal beings, conceiving that (throngh the efficacy of the 


above dhardnis and prayers) we have become pure in thought, like the Buddha himself, and that 
we are working for the welfare of the other animal beings, — and therefore having now acquired 


©The sixth Bhotiya king of Sikkim, circ. 1770-90 A. D. 
® These refer to the mystic yiya, or union of ‘ the three secrets.’ 
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the qualities of the host of the Geds, and the roots of the Tatras, the Zhi-wa, -Gyas-pa, 
dbAng and Phrim-las,— pray that all the other animal beings bo possessed of happiness, 
and be freed from misery! Let os —all animals — be freed from lost, anger, and attachment 
to worldly affairs, and let us perfectly understand the trae natare of the Religion! 

“Now! O! Fathor-Mother (Yab-yum) the Dharmakiya Samantabhadra (Chhés-sku 
kiin-Szang)! O incarnate mild and angry loving one, Sambhégakaya Santikhréda-prasaraka 
(Longs-sko-zhi-khro-rab-Abyams)! © incarnate sages of the skall-rosary, Nirmapa Eaya 
Eapala (sprul-sko-rige-idsin-thid-Aphreng-éstaal) ! And Mulatantra Lama (Tesa-rgyiid- 
ola-ma)! I now beg you all to depart ! 

“0! Ghosts of heroes (dPa-40)! Witches (Dakk)! Demoniacal defenders of the Faith 
(Chhéy-skyongs)! Holy Guardians of the Commandments (Dam-chan-bkah-i-bsrangma) ! 
And all you that we invited to this place! I beg you all now to depart !! 

“O! Most powerfal king of the angry deities (Khro-wo-hi rgyal-po stob-po-chhe)! O! 
Powerful fsvara and host of the country's gnardian Gods (mthu-stobs dbang-phyng ynl- 
Akhor-srang)! And all you others that we invited to this place, with all your retinues, I beg 
you all now to depart!!! | 

May Glory Come! Taris-Shok! 
Virtue! Ge-o/ 
Soréamangalam !'" 


CORRUPTIONS OF PORTUGUESE NAMES IN SALSETTE AND BASSEIN. 
BY GEO, FR. D’PEWNHA. 

In an article! entitled “Corraptions of Portngnese Names in Saleette and Bassein,” Mr. 
C. E. G. Crawford gives a very interesting list of names, compiled from the Criminal Returns 
of Magistrates exercising jurisdiction in the Salsette and Bassein Talukis of the Thana District. 
The fact that the names are taken from Criminal Returns is sufhcient evidence that the list is 
not exhaustive. The following names, which have come within my hearing, in Salsette, will 
not, therefore, I trust, be dcemed uninteresting. 

{ give them, irrespective of their appearance or not in Mr, Crawford's list, As in 
Mr. Crawford's list the Portagnese name comes firat, im Italies, and the corruptions after it. 
The list also includes local names, 


Aleizo — Alea, Ales, Altsin, Aléin, | Bertoldo — Bartél, Batd. 

Andre — Andrél, Andrii, Andri, Poaventura —Intir, Intirii, Vintir, Vinttiria, 
Amaro — Amir. Borges — Barji. 

Anjelo — Anjél, Anjia, Anja. | Botetho — Batél, 

angelina — Anjélin, Anjiiti. Caetano — Kaitin, Kaiti. 

Anna — Anni, Annii, Anni, Annili, _ Cardoz — Kardés. 

Antlowia — Antlid, Antlin, Anténia, Antik. Carlos — Kili, 

Astonia — Antid, Antini, Anton, Anta. Carolina — Kardlin, Kala. 
Appolinario — Aplin, Tpa. | Oatharina — Katrin, Kati, Katili. 
Athoguias — Tagi. Cecilia — Siail, Sigil, 

Angustinho — Agistinh, Gistii, Gistin. Qelestino — Séléstin. 

Avellino — Auli, Avélid, Av@lin. Clera — Kalir, Kalirin, Klirin, 
Raptista — Bantis. Clement — Kalmént. 

Barbosa — Barbiz. | Colago — Kailas. 

Bernardo — Barnin, Bernkd. | Constancio — Kostina, 





1 See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 42 
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Corneline — Kornél, 

Correia — Kiiré, Kuirél. 

Coutinho — Koitiih, Kotin. 

Custodio — Kistéz. 

D'Abreo — Abréu, Dibréu. 

D Albuquerque — Albikir, Albiikérk, 

D' Almeida — Alméd, Dilméd. 

D Audrades — Andrid. 

D' Atheide — Tavid. 

DaCunha — Kitih. 

Daniel — Danél, Danili, Dind. 

DaSilva — Sil, 

De Brito — Brit. 

DeCarcalha — Karwil, 

DeConceicang — Konsion, Konsesion. 

DeMella — Damél. 

DeMeneses — Minéz 

DeMonte — Mint. 

DePenha — Pén, Pbih, Péihi. 

DeSa — Dasa. 

DeSousa — Soa, 

Dias — Dis. 

Dioginko — Déginh, 

Diogo — Dégii, Dégi, Digit, Dégitii. 

Dominga — Dimi. 

Domingos — Damd, Dimbrii, Dimbri, Damii, 
Diming, Dimiigia, Damilii, Dimi, 

DosRemedios — Raméd. 

Dyontsins — Déunis. 

Elias — Elia, Elliz, Eldar. 

Eulalia — Euld. 

Eusebius — Ebjéb. 

FaleGo — Falkion. 

Feleciano — Félia, Feliz, Félsii, Féléuin, Féli. 

Fernandes — Farnan, 

Filipe — Filip, Filipia, 

Fonsecea — Fanchék, Fonstk, 

Francisco — Faranéid, Frisia, Faréi, Farad. 

Gabriel — Gabrél, Gabrélin, Gabrii, Gabri, 
Gabit, Gabitia, 

Gaspar — Gaspar, Gaspiiri. 

Gomer — Gim. 

Gonsalves — Ghiénsal, 

Henriques — Erik, Hénrik. 

Hilario — far. 

Ignacio — Inis, tnagid, Indsinh, fnasd. 

Isabella — Zabél, Zabli, Zabi. 

Jacintho — Jail, Zadin, Zaitit. 

Jeronimo — Jérémin, Jérinip, Ziran. 

Joana — Jini, Zand, Zani, 





| Joao — Jambit, Janta, Tanih, Jao. 


Joaquim — Joki. 

Jose = Thijit, Thijitia, Zajé, Ziyi, Adjin, 

Lopes — Lob. 

Eourengo — Loréiis, Lorsia. 

Luis — Lija, Lijit, Dish’, Lisi, Lisi. 

Luisa — Loja, Luzi. 

Magdalena — Madliin, Madli, Madi, 

Manoel — Mani, Manii, Mani, Manili, Mantlia, 
Manitt, Manvél. 

Maria — Mari, Miri, Mari, Marili. 

Mertano — Mariin. 


._ Martha — Marti. 


Martinko — Martin. 
Mathens or Mathias — Matés, Matia, Matis, 
Matiili. 


| Mfatiida — Matil, Matili, 
| Mendez — Mendis, 
-Minguel — Miigi, Mingtl, Minglii, Minglinh, 


Mingli, Mingit, Mingitia. 

Monica — Maki, Mankii, Mankin, Mankit. 

Murzello — Mirjél, Mirzél. 

Nathalia — Natal, Natd, Natal, Natalink, 

Netto — Nét, 

Nicolau — Niklio, Nikli, Nikdl, Nikit, Nikitia. 

Nunes — Nin, 

Paseoal — Pakalii, Pakia, Pakal, 
Piakotia, Pika, Piaktt, Piskia, 
Pasklii, Piskélin, Piski, 

Paulo — Paul, Pauli, Pauli. 

Pedrinko — Pédriih. 

Pedro — Pédria, Pédri, Pisd. 

Pereira — Pirél, Pirér. 

Quiteria — Kitér, 

Rebello — Rabél, 

Ritha — Ritioh, Rita, Ritili. 


Pakiti, 
Piskdl, 


Romania — Rimin, Rimi. 


Rosa — Raji, Rojin, RAjili, Rojat, Roed. 
Rosario — Razir. 


| Salvador — Sala, Balit, ‘Saliti, 


Santiago — Santi. 

Sebastido — Bastifio, Basti, Bastili. 
Simio — ‘Simson. 

Sylvester — Silid, Silt, Silt. 
Theresa — Téréz, Téréziih, Térd. 


Thomas — Tomis, Toméa, Témjis, Tomda, 


Vicente — Is@nt, Visént, Viséntiab. 
Xavier — ‘Savér. 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN, 
BY WILLIAM CROOKF, C. 5. 
No. 9. — How the Dhuiyd Boy became a Réja, 
Once upon n time there was a Bhuiya boy, who was left an orphan when he was very 
young. The villagers usod to give hima food, and,at last, when he grew up, he was sent to graxe 


the cattle in the jangle. At night be used to sleep ona platform,* which he pat up under a 
banyan tree. 

The Lord Paramésar pitied his case, and sent a fairy? from his lidavenly court to bring 
the boy the finest feod. But he was afraid to look at Ler, and, whenever she came, he used te 
thut his eyes in terror, 











After afew days he told an old man of his tribe about the fniry's visits. The old man 
said :—“ This food is sent by Paramésar, If you dou't eat it, he will be displeased. But if 
you wish to stop the visits of the fairy, when she next comes, ent off a piece of the cloth which 
covers her breast.” 


So, when the fairy came next night and asked the Bhuiya to eat, he pulled ont the curved 
knife, with which he used to peel bamboos,“ and cut off a piece of her sheet. Then she 
One day the village people said to their barber :-—“ It is time that boy's head was shaved,”’ 
So the barber went to where the boy was staying in the jungle, Now the barbet is the craftiest 
of men. As they say—‘ta barber among men, a crow among birds.” When the barber was 
shaving the lad's head, he saw the fragment of the fairy's robe, and thought to himself: “Such 
cloth is not found even in Rajis’ palaces.” 
“Where did you get this Ff" he asked. 
“My maternal uncle gave it to me," he answered, 
The barber went to the Raja, and told him what a lovely piece of cloth the cowboy had. 
The Baja sent for him, and said :— 
“You must get me a bale’ of this cloth.” “TI will get it if you give me three hundred 
rupees,” said the boy: and the Rija gave him the money. Out of this the boy bought a horse for 
two lundred rupees, and spent the rest on clothes. Then he rode off in search of the cloth, 
By and by he came near a city, and halted at a tank to bathe and water his horse. Some 
sepoys of the Raja of that city caw him, and said :-— 
‘This must be some great Raja. Our Riji hasa daughter for whom he cannot find a 
titting match. If he were to marry her to this Raja, his burden of care would be removed." 
So they told their Raji, and he sent for the Bhuiya. 
“Who are you F he asked, 
“Tam a Rija’s son.” 
“If another Raja offered you his daughter to wife, would you accept her ?” 
‘How can I marry without asking my brothers and parents ?” 
1 A folktale told by Khirpattl, Bhaiyé of Harwariyd Barip, Pindo Chatin, Mirrapur District : recorded by Papijit 
EAdmghorlb Chanbé. . | 
Machin, Pari. 4 Binkd, a knife shaped something like a sickiy. 
# Admin mfa nowd ; 
Panchhin ma kowiwd, 


The cunning of the barber is proverbial: ase Tawney, Katha Sarit Sécara, I, 258, 
* The close connection between maternal uncle and nephew is possibly a relic of the matriarchate. T Tain. 
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“Tf you refuse to marry her, I will kill you." 

«In that case I must consent,” 

So they were married, and all the ceremonies were finished in a single day. 

“T have some urgent business,” said the Bhuiya, “bat I will come back by and by and take 
my wife home.” 

So the Bhuiyi rode off, and by and by reached the palace of Balwanti Rani* which was in 
the depths of the Jharkhand’ forest. This had seven gates, one within the other. The first 
was guarded by a demon,’ whose upper lips stretched to heaven and the lower to Patila. The 
Bhuiya saw him and thought to himself :-— 

“This monster's mouth will engulph me and my horse. I had better make friends with 

So he went up to him, and said :— 

‘*T salute you, O maternal uncle!” 

The demon said :— | 

“TJ have had no food for twelve years, and when prey comes, it is hard that it should turn 
out to be my sister's son. However, sit down, and tell me what you want.” 

The Bhoiyé answered :— 

“Tam come to enquire about the health of Balwanti Rani.” 

“Do not ask about her," replied the demon, “She sleeps for twelve years and remains 
wiwake for twelve years, Jost now she is asleep, and all her warders are dying of hunger. 
When she wakes, she will give us all food,” 

‘How can I manage to see her, Uncle?" asked the Bhuiya. 

“This is very difficult," he answered. ‘She hasseven guards. The first is I myself, whom 
you zee, Next is a tiger guard: then a leopard guard, then a bear guard. Next come guards 
of demons aud witches. You cannot see the Rani unless you escape from all of these.” 

‘« Happen what may, I must see her, and you must tell me how to evade the guaras.” 

Said the demon :— 

‘'Take a he-goat for the tiger and the leopard: some bér fruit for the bear: some 
parched rice for the demon and witches. They are very hungry, and if yon feed them they 
may let you in. But beware on your return, as they will all attack you.” 

The Bhuiyi took these things with him, and as he passed in none of the guards noticed 
him, Then he came into a chamber where Balwanti Rani lay asleep ona couch of gold. 
Under her bed was a betel box? The Bhuiyaé took a packet of betel, chewed it, and with the 
red spittle he made a mark on the cloth which covered her breast. Then he went back. 
All the guards rushed at him, but he threw rice before thedemons and witches, a he-goat before 
the tigers and leopards, a handful of é¢r fruit before the bears, and so he escaped to where his 
unele the demon was on watch, Then he mounted his horse, and, saluting the demon, rode 
away. In the morning Balwant! Rani woke, and washed her hands and face. But when she 
saw the mark on the robe she was wrath. First she went to the demon watch, and beat him 
soundly, and allthe guards she beat with her magic wand, Then she set out in search of the 
man who had dared to mark her robe. She mounted on her flying couch,” and after many 





© Tho powerful queen, | Le ; ' | 
# The jungle of brambles. Sanskrit JAdfakhanda, Locally it in mid to be at Vaiktyanith in the Shihibid 
i Deo; 1) This is the fruit of the Zizyphus jujuba, of which bears are very fond. 
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days reached the tank where the Bhuiyé had met the etpoys of the RAji. There he wos 
bathing aud watering his horse. Dalwanti Rani said to the Bhuiya:— 

“Why did you run away after marking my robe? Now I must jive with you all your life.” 
So the Bhuiyd married the Rani then and there. That night, while all the world slept, 
Balwanti Ranf built a palace moch grander than that of the Raja. Next morning the Bhuiya 
saw the palace and told her to stay there while he went to visit his father-in-law, the Raji. He 
received him kindly, and that night he stayed with his wife, the Rajii's daughter, 

When they were alone together the girl said to him:— 

“Tf my father asks to you to accept a present take nothing bat the basket in which cow- 
dung is collected for the palace It has magic powers, and all my father’s prosperity 
depends on it.’’ 

Next day the Hija offered many valuable presents to his son-in-law, but he said: “I will 
have nothing but the cowdung basket,” The Raji was much grieved. 

“Take anything but this worthless basket," he said; “ otherwise my subjects will make a 
jest of me,” 

But the Bhniyi would have nothing except the basket, and at last the Rija had to give it 
to him, and he took it and his wife to the palace which Balwanti Rint had built. ‘Then they all 
came back to the Bhuiyi's native village, and that night his two wives built a palace even more 
eplendid than the last. 

_ Three days after the old barber arrived. When he shaved the Bhuiyi's head, he recognized 
him, and then he went and pared the nails of the two Rinis. After this he went back to his 
Raji, and said: “The Bhuiyii, to whom you gave the money to buy the cloth, has come back 
Tolling in wealth, and he has two beantiful women, who are fit only for Your Majesty.” 

The Raja asked his advice how to get hold of them, 

“Send for him,” said the barber, “and demand your cloth. He cannot produce it, and he 
will have to give the women instead.” : 

The RAji sent for him and asked :-— 

“Where is the cloth you promised to bring ?”? 

The Bhuiyi answered :— 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” 


When he went home, Balwanti Rint saw him in Fisteeesend | | 
her how he was in the Raja's power. nd asked the reason. He told 


“Don’t fret,” said she, “Tam the fairy whose breast cloth you cut, 1 ri 
bales of the cloth to-morrow.” vom youeut, I will bring yon four 


Next day the Bhuiyd gave the cloth to the Raja. 
The barber then gave him counsel, 


«ell the Bhuiya to bring you four baskets of ripe mangoes, ‘They ar 


“ Allour plans have failed,” said the barber. “Now 
bring you news of your parents in the world of the dead.” 


The Raja gave the order and the Bhuiya ah Qicke | | maith 
grief, and when she heard the story said. was much distressed. Balwant! Rant saw him in 


you must call him and tel) him to 
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“Go to the Rija and say that, in order that you may be able to go to the land of the dead 
you must have a honse filled with fucl, In this you must be burnt and your spirit can go to 
Yamaraj."" 

This was done, and meanwhile Balwanti Rant had made an underground passage from this 
place to her own house, and when the fuel was lit the Bhuiya escaped to his home, where he 
lived six months, starving himself, and living in the dark, and letting his hair and beard grow. 
When six months passed, he came out and said to the Raja,  Yimardj is a bad place. Look at 
my condition after being there six months, and only think what your parents must be, who have 
been there twelve years '" 

So the Raji determined to go and visit his parents himself, and he had a house filled with 
fuel and lighted. But he was burnt to death, and the Bhuiyaé took possession of all the 
Raja had, and ruled his kingdom for many years with justice and wisdom. 

Notes, 

The Bhuiyis are a Dravidian tribe residing along the Vindhya-Kaimiir ranges and in 
Chutit Nagpir, There is a good account of them in Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 139 #. ‘This story was told by one of the most primitive members of the tribe, who, when 
I met him, was engaged in making catechu in the heart of the jungle. The story is curious, but 
obvionsly bears traces of Hindu influence. Thus, the pari or fairy comes from Paraméérara, 
here equivalent to Indra, at whose heavenly court (Indrisan) the fairies assemble. The 
robbery of a portion of her robe is one of “ Robbery from fairy land" eyele, and the cloth is 
thas equivalent to the Oldenburg Cup or the Luck of Edenhall (Hartland, Setence of Fuiry 
Tales, 149, 8qq-) 

The prejudice against taking fairy food, or food bronght from the other world, is common 
in folklore. We have it in the pommegranate of Proserpine, and in numerous other instances. 
(Hartland, foe cil, 43, sqq). 

The Bhuiyi's search for the fairy robe is on the same lines os the Argonsutic Expedition, 
which the comparative mythologists take to mean the search for the lost ennlight, that has 
been absorbed by the darkness. (Cox, Introduction to Mythology and Folklore, 260, sqq). 

The palace of Balwanti Rinf is guarded like the garden of the Hesperides: or as the water 
of life is watched by lions in the Arabian Nigiht# Story of Prince Ahmad and the Fairy Paribant. 


The want has her flying couch, which appears constantly in the Aafha Sarit Sdgara (I, 259, 
278, 386, etc.), and is also found in the flying horse of the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's 
Edition, IT. 496, etc.) ; and her magic wand is like Aaron's rod, and is found in various forms all 
through Indian folklore (Temple, Wideawake Stories, 418). The magic rubbish-basket is a new 
form of the inexhaustible pot (Temple, loc cif, 423: Tawney, Katha Sarit Sagara, IT. 2), which 
in European folklore becomes a puree, hat, &c. (Jacob's Folklore Congress Reports, 1891, p. 93). 

The story then diverges into the Cycle of ‘* Hero Taska” (Tawney, loc cif, 1. 195, 961; 
IT. 632). 

Ne. 10.— The Story of Prince Danda and the Princess. 

There was once a king, who had an only son, and on the day that the prince was 
born the king’s mare also had a foal. So the king shut up the mare and foal in a room, 
and supplied them with food and water through a pipe from outside, and once a day a groom 
used to come in and tend them both. 

The king called his son Dandé and arranged his betrothal (mangni), but unfortunately he 
did so while the prince was still a child, When the prince grew up, he became acquainted with 
the son of the wazir, but they were not great friends. The prince was very fond of amusing 
himself with the pellet bow (gulél), and became an excellent shot. In his garden was a well, and 

V4 The kingdom of Yama, king of death. 
1 A folktale told by Mabt4bt, an old Muhammadan woman of Mirsipdr: recorded by E. David, a Native 
Christian 
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there he used to go and hide behind the trees, and when the women eame to draw water he used 
to break their water jara with his pellet bow, and langh when their clothes where drenched. 
The women complained to his mother, and she ordered that they should be supplied 
with iron jars from the royal treasury. These he tried to break but failed. The war'r's son 
came to him and said : “ Why are you so low-sprited?" He said: “Tused toamuse myself with 
breaking the women's water jars, and now, since they hnye got iron vessels, my pleasure is gone.” 
The wastr's son said : “Don't be downhearted, I will make yon pellets of flint (chagmiy), and 
“with these you ean break the iron jars.” So he made flint pellets for the prince. 

_ One day a very pretty girl came to draw water. The prince broke her water jar, and 
her clothes were soaked. She called out, “ Rogue! Look at your nose.” He put his hand to 
his face and said: “ Why, my nose is all right.” “ Well, if it is," said she, “the king of Russia 
is coming to betroth his son to promised bride.” When le heard this, the prince went 
at once to his mother and asked ber: “ Have L been betrothed "? She said: “Who told you, and 
why are you asking ?”' “I won't tell you, ” suid he ; “only tell me if [am betrothed or not.” She 
said: “ Yes.” “Are there any signs of betrothal ?’' he enquired. She prodaced a ring and a 
handkerchief and gave them tohim. “Where am I betrothed?" he asked. “To the daughter 
of the king of Persia (Firs)," she said, ‘Is there anything clze you have to tell me?" he 
asked. Then she told him of the mare and of the foal which was born when he was born, 
Dandi went to the stable, brought out the yonng horse, mounted it, and started for the land of 
Persia. He had to pass through a jungle, and on the ronda fag'r named Angand, saw him and 
motioned to him to stop. He pulled in his horse with difficulty, and Angand said: ‘* Where are 
you going, my son?” Danda replied: “The king of Russia has bespoken my betrothed bride 
for his son. May God (Radé4) bring about our marriage!" The fagir answered: “I am ready 
to help you. I will escort you to the king of Persia.” | 

So they both started—the prince on horseback, and the fagir on foot: but no matter how 
hard the prince pressed his horse, Anganii wasalways in front of him : and on the day his bride 
was to be betrothed to the son of the king of Russin they reached the palace of the king of 
Persia and halted in a grove close by. 

The wife of the gardener, seeing them, asked who they were. “I am the betrothed of the 
princess of this land," said Dandi. The gardener’s wife went to her and said: ‘He to whom 
you were first betrothed has come.” Hearing this the princess desired to sve Dandi: and 
going secretly with the gardener’s wife looked at him, and began to weep because the king of 
Russia wanted her for his son. She went to her mother and said: “I have seen the prince to 
whom I was originally betrothed, and I desiretomarry him.” Her mother was much distressed, 
and sending for the king told him the whole story. He was greatly prieved and said: “1 
I refuse the match, the king of Russia will kill me and carry off my daughter by force.”’ 

The king of Russia heard what was going on. So he sent and hnd a picture of the prince 
painted, and hanging it up in the place where the marriage was fixed to take place, ixsued an 
order: “If this youth come to the marriage house, cut his throat and fling his corpse away.” 
When the time of the marringe came, Dandi said to Anganti: “IT wish to see the wedding.” 
Anganil warned him, but Dandi persisted. At last Anganf said: “ Well, you may be present, 
But stand aside and look on, and do not go into the midst of the company.” Tanda came, but 
there was a great crowd, and where he stood he could see nothing. Sohe forced his way in the 
middle of the guests, When the servants compared him with the picture, they dragged him 
out and pitched him into a well 

When much time passed and Dandi did not return, Anganil was sure that he had forced 
his way in and had been killed. Just then the gardener’s wife came and told Angani that the 
servants of the king of Russia had killed Dandi. Anganil said: “Come and shew me the well 
into which they have thrown him.” She shewed him the place. Angant took up a stone, and, 
breathing spells over it, threw it into the well, on which Dandaé revived, and came out 
of the well, for he was not quite dead, and some life remained in him. 
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Angant then sent the gardener's wife to the princess to say: ‘* Your first husband has sent 
for you.” She went to her mother and said: I want to go into the garden this evening with 
some of my companions.” When she came there Anganil instructed Dandi: “When you meet 
the princess tell her to play hide and seck (chipné ka kAg!) with her companions." When 
she hid from them she came to Dandi, who took ber to Angani. Anganii had borrowed o magic 
elephant from one of the Jinn and directed Dandé to mount it with the princess, and then to 
touch its right ear, when it would take them to the mountain where they were to remain for 
three days. ‘But, take care," said he “not to dismount till the third day.” But Danda said: 
“The companions of the princess, who are locked up inthe garden will die of hanger. I will 
release them before I take away the princess." So he took the key from her and let out the 
girls. When they saw him they canght him and said : “Shew us the princess. If you refuse 
we will take you to the king.” 

When Anganii saw that Danda was canght he went there, and, untying a necklace made of 
cloves of gold from his neck, he flung the bends before them, and os the girls ran to seek them 
Dandi escaped, mounted the elephant, touched its right ear and carried tie princess off to the 
mcuntain. 

When the girls saw that the princess was being carried off they raised a cry, and the king of 
Russia heard them. So he sent his army to arrest Dandi and the princess, But Angani took 
up some potsherds and threw them into the air, When one of these fell on a man, his head was 
broken: and demons (deo) rising ont of the ground began to devour the corpses of the Russian 
troops. They began calling out: “ We are dead men; and again they said: “ Angand Miyfn is 
dead,” When Danda heard that Angani was dead, hesaid to the princess: ‘1 must. goand see if 
this is true or not.” So he touched the left ear of the elephant, which immediately descended 
to the ground, When he dismounted the troops of the king of Russia fell on Dandé and killed 
him. When Angani saw he was dead, he put his corpse on the elephant and carried him off to 
the mountain, and said to the princess: “TI warned him not to dismount forthree days. Why 
did you let him go?” Then he prayed to Ehuda: “ Revive this youth for half an hour, so 
that I may give him something to eat.” Khuda heard his prayers, and brought Danda to life 
for half an hour, Anganil fed Dandi and the princess with his own hand. Meanwhile two 
fegirs came up and asked for alms. The princess said to Dandi: “* You have gone throngh 
much trouble for my sake: and now you must die. I will die too, and we will be buried in one 
grave. If you allow me, I will give all the jewels | am wearing to these sogirs.” Danda said : 
“ Give them, if you please.” she gave them to the fagirs, and they seeing the purity of her 
heart prayed: “O Kbhodi! measure their life to the space ofa hundred years!" Khudi heard 
their prayers and measured their lives to one hundred years each. So Dandi, the prineess and 
Anganii came to the palace of Dandi, and there was great delight at Danda’s return, and the 
pair lived in great love and happiness for a hundred years, und their eldest son, who was wise 
and beautifal, ascended the throne of his father. 

Notes. 

We have the flying elephant in many of these stories, Thus Syétarasmi is turned into an 
elephant and can fly through the air (Tawney, Kathe Sarit Sdgara, 1, $28), and later on in the 
game book (IT. 540) we read of two air-going elephants, Kanchanagiri and Kanchanas+khara, 
It is the flying horse of the Arabian Nights, which Sir R. Burton (Lady Burton, Arabian Nights, 
IJ. 155) thinks may have originated with the Hindu tale of a wooden Garuda built by a youth 
for the purpose of a vehicle. This is Chaucer's — 

“ Wondrous steed of brass 
On whick the Tartar king did ride.” 

For various other miraculons vehicles in Indian folklore see Temple, Wideawake Stories, 

425 sq. For scrambling for gifts among servants see an instance in Arabian Nights, V. 357.2 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 
COUNTING-OUT RHYMES IN BURMA. : Palm sugar lumps! — 
L end-over, take! 
Ding éng, These are need in a game played by boys all 
Dé-gé hnén ! over Burma with some variations, 
eiappaeer ae In Mandalay squares (or “houses ")are marked 
t-bong Eta off by lines, made in the dust or bn the ground, in 
Three houses, The boys are then arranged in a row at some 
| « Off-you-go, . | by the first rhyme until two are left, when the 
Save-yourself; ran! last boy is counted out by the second rhyme. 
TL. They all then make for the “houses,” the last boy 
Dan af! trying to catch one of the others before he gets 
Dan nyet! | into a “hone.” 
sate ey In Rangoon the boys stand in a circle and are 
ban Diy mat k= counted out indifferently by either thyme, and 
Laik pé-do (dng)! the last boy has merely to try and catch one of 
Palm sugar! . R. C. Tempre, 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Poor. ZACHARLE'S ANEEARTHASAMGEAHA. 
Prof. Zacharim has been a well-known antho- 
rity on Indian Lezicography, since the publica- 
tion of his Beifrage zur indischen Lericographie 
in 1885, and I am glad to welcome the important 


work, whose title heads this article, from his | 


Prof. Buabler’s life of Hémachandra has been 
before the public for some years, and it is hence 
unneceseary for me to do more than to remind 
my readera that the Anékdrfhasamgraha, or 
Dictionary of Homonyma, is one of his most 
important works. It im the chief of ite clase, 
eccupying much the same position in reference to 
it, that the Amorakésha ocoupies among the 
thdrthakGshas, or Dictionaries of Synonyma. Put 
more popularly, an anékdrthakjsha is a dictio- 
nary of words of more than one meaning, while 
an ékdrthakdeha is a dictionary, in which different 
words of the same meaning, synonyms, are 
grouped together. The work of Hémachandra 
has been published more than once, but Prof. 
Zacharie's is the first really scientific edition, with 


after his teacher's death in the last quarter of 
Dr. Zacharie has not been able to print Mahén- 


dra’s commentary in ite entirety, except for the | 


the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. Volume I. 
The dnchdrthasarkgraha of Himachandra. With extracts 








first kduda of the test, but the pith has been 
preserved, and only those portions omitted 
which furnish information readily obtaimable 
elsewhere. A special feature is the large number 
(some 7,000) of examples taken from classical 
authors illustrating the meanings of words given 
inthe text. These examples have been retained 


_ by the editor, except such as have been quoted in 


Babtlingk’s dictionaries. The way in which they 


| Lave been treated by the editor illustrates the 


care and thorouvhnese with which he has carried 
out bis work. A large number of the examples 
have been traced to their sources and identified. 
This must have been a work of immense labour. 
_The work has been excellently printed jn 
Bombay by the Education Society's Press, and 
the learned world owes a debt not only to the 
editor for a most usefal work, but to the libe- 
rality of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Secretary of State for India, which made its 
publication possible, 


P. §.— Since the above was written, I hare 


a properly edited commentary. It is remarkably | received a pamphlet by the same author, entitled 
free from misprints. The commentary is the more | 
valuable because its author, Mahdndrastri was | 


» pupil of Hémachandra, and composed jt soon | 


‘Epilegomena au der Ausgabe des Anckdrthasary- 
graha.” It consists principally of critical notes 
on the tert, and onthe examples given by Mahén- 
dra in his commentary: and also contains a useful 
index of the authors quoted by him. I com. 
mend it warmly to students of the original work. 
G. A. G. 

from the Commentary of Mahéndra, Edited by Th. 
Zecharia. Vienna. Alfred Holder. Bombay: Fduca- 
tion Bociety’s Press. 1806. pp. xviii. and 122 and 206. 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 
BUBNELL MSS.— No. IV. FART ID. — (continmed). 
THE STORY OF EOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued), 


N hearing this, the Ballil caused letters to be written to those who lived in remote 
countries; and to the people of the town, he cansed a proclamation to be made by the 
beat of a bell-metal drum, that there should assemble in the town every male who had a tuft of 
hair on his head; everyone of the tribe called Kolkars with a stick in his hand; every hunter 
having a pistol; the bowmen of the tribe called Mugéra; two hundred men of Edambir anil 
three houdred of Koda Padi. Accordingly all the people assembled. The two brothers living 
in Ekkadka Erryaiigada were then sent for, When they into the Ballal's verandah, the 
Ballil ordered them to accompany him to a hunt. 


“We have got a sufficient number of men, but we have no hunting dogs; and a chase 
without dogs is quite useless,” said the two brothers, 

So it was necessary to write a lotter to one Kanda Buleri, living in a spot called Karmi 
Sale in the town of Ijjya on the ghits. On enquiry the Ballal found that their writer was a 
elerk named Warfyana Bafgoji, and he sent a man to call the clerk, who was thus obliged to 
come to the Balli]. Another man was sent to Buddyanta’s land to bring some lenves of a yonng 
palm-tree. The Balla] caused the leaves to be exposed to the morning sun, and to be taken 
ont of the sunshine in the evening, and by that time, the clerk Nariyana Raigoji bad come 
to the Ballil's verandah. He asked the Ballil why he had been sent for. 

“You are now to write a letter,” said the Ballil. 

The clerk sat ona three-legged stool, and the bundle of palm-leaves the Balli] caused to 
be placed before him. The clerk took » leaf from the bundle, and ent off both its ends and 
preserved only the middle part. He caused oil and turmeric to be applied to it, and asked 
Ballal what he should write. 


The Initer dictated thus: — “To him who lives in the town of Ijjya on the ghéts, Where- 
as the Balla! of Edambir intends to go hunting in all the grest forests, you are required to 
bring with you about twenty or twenty-four dogs, including twelve of those always kept bound 
and twelve of those always kept loose. Without the least delay, you should start ss soon 4s 
you see this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even if in the middle of your 
dinner."’ 

After the letter was written, the Bali] enquired of the poople of his household who was to 
be the bearer of the letter, and was told that there was one Bagga. He was paid all the 
expenses of his journey and of his family during his absence, The letter was tied to the skirts 
of his garment, and he was advised not to stop st any place, either on account of a storm or on 
account of the noon-day heat, On hearing the order he set out from the Ballil’s verandah, and, 
passing the low countries, he came to the spot Karmi Siile in the town of Ijjyu on the ghifs, 
He approached the house of Mallo, and standing at the gate called out:— “ Mallo! Mallo!” 

Hearing the call, the latter came out and said: — “ Who is {t that calla me Ja 


“It is I and no one else, I, the messenger sent by the Balla] of Edambirr,” said Baggs, 
and gave the letter which had been tied to the skirts of his garment to Mallo. 

Mallo opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it, and it was to the 
following effect, namely, that, as soon as he saw the letter, be should start in the dress he was in 
at the time and from the middle of hia dinner, taking with him about twenty or twenty-four 
dogs. After reading the letter, he went in and called out to @ dog named Kalu by its name, 
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and caused rice of a very black sort to be served to it. In the same manner he called out to 
another dog named Tandu, and caused broken rice and bran to be served to it. Next, he 
called ont toa dog named Bolu, and caused green rice to be served to it, The last time he 
called out to the dog named Eaju, and caused rice of a coarse kind to be served to it. Then 
holding all the dogs in a leash, he set ont from his house, following the man sent to him. He 
descended from the ghifs into the lower country, nnd came to the Ballil’s house. He caused 
his dogs to be tied to a pillar, and’ bowed low before the Balla), The Ballil asked him to sit 
down, and then sent n man to the two heroes, asking them to come liome to his verandah, 
They sent word that they would bathe, and thas wash away the oil they had rabbed on their 
bodies, and, taking a little rice water, would come to his verandah, After a little while, they 
arrived at the Ballal's house. 


“ Now must we go a-hunting,” said the Ballal, 


The people of the whole towi went to the chase, and the Ballal'sson-in-lnw, Rukku Balla], 
rode on a white horse. After meditating for some time what forest they should enter, they at 
last surrounded the fovest called Sanka in the east. They threw stones on the bushes and 
held the dogs in the slips. They entered the forest, but although they hunted a long time, 
they wert not able to find either deer or wild hog. They then resolved to enter the forest 
over-grown with the plants called simatla. They surrounded it, as they had done the first, 
threw stones on the bushes, and held the dogs in the slips. The deer, the hare and the wild 
hog did not come ont of the bushes, Thus the chase proved quite useless, Now they resolved 
to hunt from the place called Anekallavu to Tuppe Kallavy, and surrounded the latter place. 
All the most prominent places were occupied by the best hunters. They threw stones on the 
boshes, and in a pit as deep as the height of a man they found the king of pigs, a little 
smaller than an elephant and bigger than a horse. It suddenly sprang out of the pit and 
yrunted uloud, and went straight to where Kati Baidya was standing. Its grunt, when 
its hair waa Standing on end, was like the roar of thunder. Its tusks, when it ground them, 
shone bright as lightning, Kéti-was now’in a strait, He could not fly from the beast withont 
bringing a stain upon his heroiam, and he could not fight with it without risking his life. In 
this strait he prayed to the Bhfta Brahmara of Eemmule, craving his help. He set an 
arrow to his bow and discharged it with such great force that it entered the body of the pig 
through the mouth and came ont from it throngh the rnus. The crics of the beast were heard 
in the three worlds and its groans resonnded through the four worlds. Channayya Baidya 
heard the cries, and came ranning to Kéti, to see whether his brother had killed the beast, or 
whether the beast had killed his brother, Koti asked him why he came running so fast, 

“I thought the pig had overpowered you and so came here,” said the younger brother. 

“Is it possible that the pig could defeat me? No, it was I. that killed the pig’ said 
EOti. 

“Where is that pig ?" said Channayyn. 

“O, my dear young brother! look; bere it is,” said Kiti. Then the younger brother 
threw off all the leaves which were on the body of the pig, and having examined it, placed 
his hand on his nose! and said to Koti :—“ My elder brother, we must revive this dead pig 
#0 that by its means we may revenge ourselves on the Balla] of Patije." 

“Is it possible that the dead pig should come to life again ?” said Kati. 

“Tf the dead pig cannot revive, do you think that we can ever avenge ourselves on him 
of Paiije?” asked the younger brother. “If there is a Bhoita named Brahmara of Eemmuls, 
he will certainly help us. He will certainly become our charioteer.” 

Saying this, he took some water in a pure goblet and by means of a brush of the sacred 
grass, sprinkled the water on the body of the dead pig from the head to the tail. The pig 


1 As a mark of great surprise, 
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revived in all ita freahness and vigour, and at once stood up. It then took its way to 
Pafije, the two brothers following it. When it came to the rice-field called Baki Balisemara 
in Pafje, the elder brother discharged along arrow at it. The groans of the pig were 
heard by the thousand people of Panje. At one call, they assembled near the pig. One 
thousand mon of Panje, three hundred of Kolapadi, and one thousand of Kokke Yani, They 
resolved not to give up the pig that lay within their boundaries and to carry home the 
whole of the pig, even at the cost of their lives. Then the thousand men of Panje brought a 
white creeper, which is the strongest of all the creepers, and, twining it round one of the tusks 
of the pig, they dragged it along with songs. 

At this moment Channarya Baidya said to Kéti:— “The pig lies within the boundaries 
of Edambir, and Edambir belongs to you: why then do you make delay ? Will you fight with 
the thousand men of Paije? Or will you give up the pig F" 

Afier hearing these words, did he tarry long? He at once held the pig by its tusk, and 
Channayya drew ont the arrow from its body and punished the thousand men of Patje. Koti 
dragged away the pig, Channayya slew the thousand men of Pafije and they lay dead on 
the field, as lics the sxggi crop. ‘Those who fled to the East he pursued up to the sea of pure 
water, He severely reproached those who fed to the West, and completely overpowered them. 
He porsued those who fled to the North as far as the Ganges! And those who fled Southward, 
ho drove into the sea. Then the brothers, drigging the pig along with them, went on. On one 
side was the village of Paije and on another was that of Edambtr, and between them was a big 
rock named Mafjoju. They placed the pig on the rock, and sent a man to the Ballil of Panje 
to ask him to come to them for the purpose of cutting the pig to pieces and distributing it te 
the people. The messenger went to the Ballal and begged of him to come, 

The Ballal said to the messenger :—* Let the heroes, who killed the pig, cut it to pieces 
and distribute the pieces to the people.” 

The two brothers accordingly ont the pig to pieces and distributed them to the people, 
saying :—‘ This day, we have given you the flesh of a pig: tomorrow, we shall give you the 
flesh of a lion, Therefore, those who are assembled here to-day must assemble again tomorrow. 
Tomorrow, too, we intend to distribute flesh.” 

They then told the people that they would return to their own country. They resolved te 
rub oil on their bodies and bathe, in order to wash away the sin of having killed a pig- 

“ What substances are required to wash away the oil?” asked the elder of his younger 
brother, 

“We want black gram, pods of green gram, the juice of some plants growing in the wet 
and dry fields, and some acid substances,” replied the younger brother. 

“Who ia the best fitted to rub the oil on our bodies?" asked Koti. 

“There is one Mutti Sirda, the son of a man of that profession, who, by rubbing half a 
sér of oil on the body, can squeeze one sér of oil out of it," said Channayyn. 

Mutti Sirda was sent fét, and was asked to name the different kinds of oil that be required. 

He said :—*O, heroes! gingely-seed, oil, cocoanut-oil and castor oil are required.” 


All preparations were made for their bathing. One hundred pots of hot water and one 
hundred pots of cold water were made ready by order of the brothers, Thon Mutt Sirda 
began to rub the oil on their heads and bodies, He robbed ghi and oil on their heads. He 
poured the oil called Hr into their ears, He rubbed the oil called bindu on their joints, and 
on their nails he rubbed boiled oil. 

Meanwhile the Ballil of Bdambir received a letter from SAyina, the contents of which 
were as follows:— ‘Send me the head and some flesh of the pig; and when you send 
me the head and the flesh, send me any curry that you may have made of its flesh; and when 
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you send me that, send me some of its eye-brows ; and when you send me the eye-brows, send 
me the heroes that killed the pig, prepared for battle ; and when you have sent me the heroes, 
do you put off the dress of a male, and put on the disgaise of a female, supply the want of 
breasts by cocoanut shells, pnt on a bodice, dress yourself in # woman's garment, put plenty 
of bracelets on your hands, apply collyrinm to your eyes, and tie your hair in a knot, I shall 
eome to the verandah of the Ballal of Edambiir to speak about your marriage," When he read 
the letter, the Ballal became greatly dispirited, and sent the letter to the two brothers, They 
opened the letter and read it, and found it to be very discourteous, 


“We will come to the battle,” snid they to the messenger and they burnt both ends 
of the palm-leaf and tied it to the neck of the man that had brought it; and, having done this, 
they caused him to be driven ont of the house. They then sent word to the Ballal that, if he 
had no courage, he might remain in an under-gronnd cellar, till they should come to his assist 
ance, and that they would come after they had washed away the oil which they had rubbed on 
their bodies, and had taken a little rice-water. They bathed and washed away the oil, They took 
a little rice-water, and they made preparations for going ont to battle with all the weapons of 
war. They each put a necklace on his body ; they ornamented their waista with girdles: they 
pat golden necklaces on their bodies; they tied turbans of the color of parrots and pigeons 
on their heads; they monnted a palankin ; they armed themselves with their dagger, equal to 
that of Rama's. Thus did they completely arm themselves and set out for the Ballil’s 
verandah, The Ballil saw them coming, and camo and sat on his seat, and they bowed low 
before him, 

When they had saluted him, the Ballil said:—"O heroes! 1 am now assured that if I 
rely on you for help, I shall lose the whole of my kingdom. Therefore, O heroes, shew me all 
your skill and bravery, that I may ascertain whether you are men who can save my kingdom, 
or who will only ruin it.’ 

“In the upper-story of your mansion there is a mura of sessamum seed, Please order 
that to be given to us," said the brothers, 

“O heroes, is that a thing that you will fail to get from me?” said the Ballil. He 
ordered the mudi to be opened. The elder brother, Kiiti, then shewed the dexterity of his 
hand; when he had shewed it, the seed flew up in the air in powder as fine as red turmeric. 

Then the Ballil said :—"T have thas seen your skill, and now I want to see the skill of your 
brother, Channayya.” 

“O my lord,” said Channaya, “ your swinging cot has four iron chains. Please order one 
of them to be given to me,”" 

“Can iron be cut by a weapon of iron?” said the Ballal, 

“If iron cannot be cut by iron, will one man be able to slay another ?” said Channayya. 

“If this be so, will the chain be refused to you?” said the Ballal, and he ordered one of 
the chains to be given to Channayya. 

When the latter shewed his skill, all the four chains fell in Pieces, 

“You are heroes that will be able to protect my kingdom,” said the Ballal. 

Then the five handred men of Bdambiir, and the three hundred of Kolap&di, together with 
the Ballal's son-in-law, Bukku Balla}, who rode on a white horse and held a white ombrella, 
went forth to the battle field. The battle was to be fought in two fields, one in which seven 
srs of rice, and the other in which seventy sérz of rice, could be sown, and Channayya was to 
command the field of seven sérs. The Balli!'s son-in-law, Rukkn Ballil, stood at a place which 
ie battle field by three rice fields, in each of which thirty sérs of rice could 


vetore going out to the battle, Chaonayya said to Ktki:— When, my bro¢ber. shall ws 
again see each other's faces?” i Hi" When, my brother, shall we 
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They talked a great deal to each other, and clapped their hands on their shoulders with joy. 
Then they advanced with their faccs towards the battle field. Channayya went to the field of 
seven sérs, and Kdtito the field of seventy «fre. Channayya began the battle in the field of 
seven sires. He slew a great number of the enemy, who fell down dead, like bundles of the 
suggi crop, and completely ronted the enemy, and thus ended the battle in that quarter. Then 
he came to the field of seventy sére, where the battle lasted seven nights and eight days, during 
which they tasted neither food nor drink. 

“Come back, my brother, I will proceed with the battle," said Channayya. 

Kiéti answered :—“O my brother! listen to me ; you will not be able to stand the attack of 
the enemy. Wheel-fireworks are showered on our heads; quoits are hurled at our necks ; our 
breasts receive sword cuts ; and from behind are discharged showers of arrows. I know that 
it i your habit to do everything with the greatest circamspection — fight with the greatest 
caution.” 

While Channayya was bravely fighting, E6fi sat down to chew betel, when Chandagidi 
shot an arrow at him from behind, The arrow struck him in the lower part of the leg. 

He cried out:—*O my brother, the cur of Paitje has bitten me from behind. If it had 
been a dogof high breed it would have met me in front. Therefore I will mot look at the 

arrow with my eyes, aud will not touch it with my hands.” 

So saying he kicked the arrow back with hia leg. The arrow struck Chandagidi in the 
breast and he fied from his body to Kuaildsa, and he was then borne to the Ballal's verandah, 
The Balla! sent a man to bring some medicine from a physician named Barmn, living in the 
village of Safije Mafjo. 

Koti cut the whole of the enemy to pieces, and bronght the battle to anend. Having 
thus terminated the war, he left the field of seventy sérs, and on his way home he saw a man 
in the fleld Bakibalatimara in Pafije put in chains by the Baila] of that place on 
account of arrears of rent of one mudi due by him to the ancestors of the Balla]. 

The man gazed cagerly at Koti and cried out, ‘+O! If my chains had been broken, | 
would have wrested the dagger from the hands of Kiti."” 

“You are to die by this means. Meet your death at bia (Kiéti'a) hands,” said the Ballil. 

Then the man advanced straight on Kaiti, stood before him and said :—'* Who is Kati? 
who is Kéu? Will you give me the dagger yourself or shall I take it from your hands by 
foree ?” 

Koti replied :—" If you had come to the field of sevenafrs, your fate would have been quite 
different; but itis a pity that youcame to the field of seventy sérs. You need not wrest the 
dagger from me, I will give it to you of my own free will,” 

Then giving the dagger, Koti said :—“ This, my only dagger, belongs to Brahmara of 
EKemmule. If you take this with you, you can pass only one field, and when you have passed 
that, you Will not live to pass asecond, And ifinany way you should succeed in passing 
two fields, be assured you will not live to pass a third.” 

With these words he gave the dagger to his antagonist. Koti then went to the foot of a 
hunyan-tree, where there was a gentle breeze, and spreading out his dirty blanket sat down on 
it. While his antagonist was passing the third field, the Ballal’s son-in-law, Rukku Ballil, 
saw Koti sitting down, The potter? was walking with the dagger in his hands, Bukku Balla} 
secured his horse ina shady place, and cut off the head of the potter named Padimpu. 
Then, taking the dagger from his hands, he returned home. On the way he asked Koti, who 
was sitting down to enjoy the cool breeze, to come along with him to the Ballil's verandah. 

“Tecannot walk, my lord! Pour some water into my mouth, and let me go to heaven,” said 
Koti. 





8 J. ¢., the antagoniat. 
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Then Rukko Balla| went to the verandah and informed the Ballal that Kéti was unable to 
walk. The Ballal sent him his palankin and Kiti was borne to the verandah in the palankin, 
“O great dero! Yon are he that saved the whole of my kingdom,” said the Ballal. 


“That is well,” said K6¢i; “but, my lord, pour some water into my mouth that I may go 
to heaven, I will leave this body and go to Kailisa."’ 


A tender cocoanat of the red kind the Ballal ordered to be brought. 

“O Koti, you were a hero that was able to save my kingdom, and now the time of its 
downfall approaches,” said the Ballal, 

Koti said:—"O my lord! We shall continue to assist you as much as we did in onr life- 
time in the day of battle. Only plant our dagger in the battle-fleld and we shall fight, on 
your behalf, as spirits, in the same manner as we did ag mon. In life we never fave up 
your cause; therefore, after death, be assured, we shall not fail to assist you.” 


“O Koti Baidya, up to this time I could have counted on must elephants in Edambir; 
but this day one must elephant is going away, O Koti,” said the Ballil, weeping bitterly, as he 
poured water into KGti’s mouth that he might go to heaven, Then EKéti left his body and 
went to Eailisa. 

‘. mango and a jack-tree, growing on each side of a river, the Ballil ordered to be cut 
He prepared a funeral pile in a corner of the burial ground, and cansed the body to be burnt 
with all the proper ceremonies. 

When Koti advanced towards the throne of Brahmi, Brahma said: — Do not enter into the 
audi, Do not come into the yard. In your life-time, you and your brother were always toge- 
ther; why, then, have you come alone? Unless you come together, you cannot enter the yard.” 


Hearing these words, Kéti back tothe world. The younger brother came to the 
side of a deep well and looked down into it, and saw his face reflected in the water. 

“My brother fell in the battle ; what then is the use of my living?" said Channayya to 
himself, 

So saying, he struck his leg against a rock and thns committed suicide. The news reached 
the Ballil that Channayya had committed suicide in the house of the physician Barmnu of the 
village Saije Maiije. 

On hearing the news, the Ballil cried out:—"O God! O God! O my unlucky fortune! [ 
had congratulated myself that, although E lost one must elephant, [had yet another. Now I. 
have lost both, The time of the downfall of my kingdom has approached.” 


He caused a mango and a jack-tree, growing one on each side of a river, to be cut. He 
caused a funeral pile to be raised in a corner of the burial ground, and had the body burnt, 
Then the two brothers went in the form of spirits to the throno of Brahma, who said :— 

“Do not approach the gudi, Do not come into the yard. You mast purify yourselves 
bafore you come to me.” 


Hearing the order, they came, in the shape of aérial beings, to the BHallil's mansion, and 
threw the handle of their dagger on the ground, and asked the Ballal to purify them. On the 
ninth day of their death, the Ballil caused the ashes of their dead bodies to be collected, and 
on the tenth, he had the ceremony of sdlya performed. Herplanted three ‘posts on the barial 
gvound, and covered them with cloths of different colors. Thus he caused all the funeral rites 
to be performed, in as grand s manner as would have been done fora royal Ballil, Having thus 
purified themselves, they again approached Brahmii's throne, but he forbade them to advance, 
saying : — 


_.. “Do not touch my gudi. Do not come into the yard. You must bathe in the holy Ganges 
before you come here,” : 
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They told Brahmi that they would bathe in the Ganges. They drank the waters of 
sixteen holy places in order to wash away their sing, and the waters of twenty-four others to 
earn merit. Having thus washed away all their sins, they came for the third time to the 
throne of Brahma, Then they came into the yard and they entered the gudi. They stood on 
the right hand of Brahm4é, and became members of Brahmi's council, and were ever 

afterwards in the world as much honored as BrahmA himself. 








BUENELL MSS, — No. 5. 
THE ACTS OF JARANTAYA. 


Original in the Malaydlam character recorded by a Tantri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell's MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaf 123 and 
part of 124 in Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation, 
On a Taoesday at noon, the hero JérAnt&ya came to the Atrél ferry, riding on a white horse 
and holding a white umbrella, and ordered the ferry-man Kanya to bring the ferry-hoat. 
The ferry-man replied :— “The boat does not belong tome, Iam not to get my fare, and 
the boat has been kept by one Bermane Kote Bale for crossing the river on Tuesdays and 
Sundays.” 


‘It is no matter that the boat is kept by him for crossing the river, I will give you thie 
proper fare. Bring the boat to this side,” said Jirintiya. 


As soon as he said this, the ferry-man brought the boat, 


“Tender cocoanuts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Edjoir and Mulki. Solam going 
to a village where there are tender cocoanuts and milk,” said J iirintiya. 

He got into the boat and the boat moved on, It came to the middle of the river. Ii 
whirled round and round. Jirintiya murdered the ferry-man Eanya, and proceeding further, 
he entered the bodies of Kote Bille Bermane, a weeping child and a lowing calf. 


Wondering at what had happened, Kote Bile Bermane sent for Bermana Maiyya, who looked 
into his praina-book, and found that a Bhtta, named Jirintiya, had arrived in the village 
from the south, A she-buffaloe and its calf were offered to the Bhata Jirintiya. 

A guard was placed over the Bhitta’s gudi, and Jarintiiya was known by three names :; 
Jarantaya of the Sthina, Jdriotiya of the Kottize, and Jirintiya of the Chivadi, A fing in 
honor of Vishnu, with the figure of Garuda on it, was rmised, and a feast began. The 
yard became full of people, and the gudi full of lamps. Thus the Bhita Jirintiya became 
established in that place, 


BURNELL M88. — No. 6. 
THE ACTS OF KODAMAWNATAYA. 

Original in the Malaydlam character recorded by a Tantri (Tula Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according td Burnell's MSS. Original, text aud translation, occupies leaves 124 
uid 125 inclusive in Burnell's MS8, 

Translation, 

Dugganna Kaver of Ekkar and Timmantikari of Tibéra were noted for their skill in 

cock-tighting and their knowledge of bullocks, 


In the month of Béie, following that of Paggu, they passed the village called Ekkarparira, 
taking with them two hundred and thirty spurs, four or eight cocks, and about thirty or 
fifty men, 
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They cuckoo’ this temple ofa gon Divall ant gave some oftesing-t She gaids On the 
next day they came to the low countries, and took their meals. They uscended the ghéts, and 
hought a fine cock. They also bought a bullock, which took their fancy, and proceeded on 
their way, taking with them the ballock and the cock. They then erected a post under a 
white aivaitha tree, and tied the cock and the bullock to it. After this they went into the 
house of one Biru of Naddyodi, as she had invited them to dinner, . In the village Naddyodi 
they took their dinner, and untying their bag of betel they chewed betel-nut. 


The bullock was possessed by the Lord of Charity, Dharmada-arasu, and the cock 
Was possossed by the Bhita of Perifija, — ) 

“QO, whatis thia? What can have happened in the place where we have tied the bullock 
and the cock ? What is the cause of those cries and groans?” 

Saying this, Dugganna Kiver of Ekkiir and Timmintikari of Tibéra came to where they 
had left the bullock aud the cock, 


“A Bhita, equal to God himself, has now come to ) this village,"’ said they to cach other. 


They went to the village called Berke of Tangadi. They bronght with them the bullock 
and the cock, and built two gugis for the use of the Lord Kodamanataya. Another gwdi wax 
bailt in the south for the Bhiita of Perifija, and the cock and the bullock were offered there. 


Kodamanatiya required that both a gudi and a palace should be built for him. A pikotat 
worked by three hundred men fell in pieces, In the east is the village Perifija, and in the 
west is the hill Derifija, and the frnit of all the trees lying between the two places fell down, 
Soa gedit and a palace were built for Kodamanatiya, 

The Bhita required that the ceremony of raising the flag in honor of Vishon should be 
performed, and he then became known in that village as a Bhita, and established himself in 
that place. 





BURNELL M&S. — No. 7. 
THE ACTS OF EANAPADITAYA., 

Original in the Malayalam character recorded by a Tantri (Tulu Brihman) for Dr, Burnell: 
translation according to Burnell's MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 126 to 
129 inclusive in Bornell's M58. 

Translation. 

The Bhiita descended into the Tula country from the ghéts. His groans were beard in the 
four worlds, and his cries in the three worlds. 

He saw the Ballakuja of Ennekallu, and the Ballakula of Santikallu, He became 
known a8 o Bhita able to give life and also to send distress to mankind, 

He came to the Berke of Pafijipadi, and saw four children, all born of one mother. 

There was @ Bhatta, who was the master of the village KAmarai, and the Bhita 
became known as his family god. 

In the summer, a younger and an elder brother quarrelled with ote another. 

“Twill go. You be the elder brother and I will be the younger, and let us both go to the 
house of the master of Mangalore,” said the Bhiita to the Bhatta. 


Riding on white horses, and having white umbrellas held over them, they passed the 
Berke of Panjipidi, and ascended the hill called often te They came to s place named 
Saraklme in the village Mogdrnid. They came to Paiy i of Panemogér, and passed the 
palais ote in Baupwel: They passed a banyan tree on the bunk of a river at AindAéjapatta 
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in the village Ambadadi. They pessud the epot called Pilipasijert and Ulavutfu in Tumbé. 
They passed the temple of the god Vardésvar and the gudi chavadi and Majabbidu. They 
passed the tank called Gujjerkedu, and arrived at Mangalore. 

The Karin’ of Mangalore saw them and asked the Bhatta:— 

“Where did you come from? Where are you going to?” 

“ In the Berke of Patjipidi, we four children were born of one mother, We quarrelled 


with one another. Therefore | am going to a country, where my eyes cannot see and my ears 
cannot hear,” said the Bhatta to the Kartu of Mangalore. 


“Do not go to a country, where your eyes cannot see and your ears cannot hear. I will 
give you a palace in the village Ujavir,” said the Karta. 

The Bhatta accepted the palace in Ulavir, He repaired it and dwelt in it. At the hour 
of midnight he wept bitterly, shedding heavy tears, and said :—Oh! there is no woman in the 
palace built by me. There is no she-buffaloe and calf in the cow-pen.” 

“Why are you weeping thus? I will bring s woman to your palace,"’ said Kanapaditaiya. 

He went to the Berke of Panjipidi.. He saw the two persons, Kartus of Pajji and 
Eunysrepadi, and cast them into the river WdtrAvati, and, crossing the river at the Uber 
(Uppinangedi) ferry and the Nandavar ferry, he came to the Safija ferry, crossed it, and 
proceaded to the mafh in Tambe belonging to the. svimi of Péjavar. He went on to the 
Sandi ferry to perform the sandhydvandana’ ceremony. While he was doing this, he saw a girl 
of mature age floating up and down the river with the ebb and flow of the tide. 

“This girl is not born of men. She must have been sent here by God himeel£,” said he 
to himself. 

He sent a messenger to the palace in Ulavir, and the Bhatta came to the Sanja ferry. 

“So you have come, my niece!" said the Bhatta, 

He tock his niece by the hand, and led her to bis palace in Ulavir, wherein there was no 
woman ; and when that year had passed and the next one had come, the girl was married to 
the Kartu of Eumbale. After going to her uncle's palace she was proceeding to Kumbale, 
whither the Bhita Kanapiditiya followed her. 

At Kumbaje be entered a weeping child, and he killed o calf. The Kartu of Kumbale 
wondered what all this might mean, and he asked a soothsayer. 

“A Bhiita has followed your bride, and you should offer sacrifice and food to him,” ssid 


the soothsayer, 
“Mention all the articles that are required for the offering and sacrifice and for the fo 
said the Kartu. 


“Balls made of eleven sfrs of rice, sixteen torches, a thousand sfrs of fried rice, a thonsand 
srs of beaten rice, one hundred and twenty tender cocoanuts, twelve bunches of plantains, 
twelve cakes of palm-sugar, twelve Audies® of ght are required,” said the soothsayer. 

Eichhe, the Pombada, came to act the part of the Bhita, and stood prepared to become 
possessed. He put on the dress appropriate to the Bhiita, and required, by signa, the articles 
of food to be brought. Qne thousand sérs of fried rice were brought. Thrice he threw up 
three balls of rice! He devoured the sacrifice and the food, and shewed hia belly, pointing to 
it, to the Karta of Eumbale, He thus shewed him that he was not satisfied ! 

“T have offered you so much sacrifice And food, yet your belly ia not satisfied, Retorn 
to 2 the country from whence you came,” said the Kartu. 
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“T will go back to the country from whence I came,’ said the Pombada. 
_ The Bhita came to Nalapirikolasira,and demanded that « gudi should be built for him in 
Eanapadi, and a gudi was accordingly built for him in Kanapadi. He also required that a bidu 
should be built for him in Piryodi. He became known as the chief Bhita of Nilapirikolasara, 


BURWELL Mss. — No. 8. 
THE ACTS OF MUNDIPADITAYA. 


Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a Tintrl (Tula Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell's MSS. Original, text and translation, io: ts of | 
129 and 180 of Burnell’s MSS, ) ee ee 








Ho was known in Kast as KAljabhairava. 

A man named Vaidyaniths descended into the Tulu country from the gidfs, and the 
Bhita followed him. He came to the sina gudi built by one Kotekar in Kondina, Taking 
with him balls of wbjdé? and the root of the plant saijivana, he went to the Eojebeffu Sane 
in Siyéra. He went to the Siydra gutin, | | 

In the time of one Ramamindara the ceremonies of raising the fag and of the car-festival 
were celebrated in his honor in the Kollabefyu Sand. yan 

He became known as the umbrella (protector) of the village of Yerdar, and he established 
himself in that place, 

BUBNELL MSS. — No, 9, 
THE ACTS OF AMADADI PANRJARLLI. 

eee in boss apie boas character, recorded by a Tiintri (Tuju Brihman) for Dr. Burnell. 
translation according to Burnoll’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies lesves 130 
and 131 of Burnell's MSS, | pai 
___ Kochilva Balla} of Nandarbottu, hearing that a feast was being celebrated for Pafijurfi 
in the bidu in Barardil, expressed his intention of going to witness the grandeur of the feast, 
He immediately took hia meals and left the éidu in Nandir Betta. He passed the ban yan tree 
in Mangame and the kisana tree in Kollabettu. He crossed a stream at Ummanottu and the 
Bantwalpétah, and another stream at Addanda. He approached s place called S4rabimo in 
Mogérnaéd, and came to the didw in Birardil, 

The Bhita had already entered the actor, and looked on the face of Kochilva and said : — 
“You are welcome here! I will go to you,” | | | 

“Tos Bhita, that desires to come to me, I will not say nay. If you will cast aside your 
present form, and come to me, f'will haves woollen eouch prepared for you, and cause n silken 
Hag to be raised. I will offer to you a pig made of bell-metal,"’ said Kochalra. 

The man possessed by the Bhita gave him a tender cocoann t and some flowers of the 
areca-iut as his preside. 

Sochijva, followed by Pafijurji of the Ambadadi bidu passed the dfdu in Barardil and 
appre ached Sarasime in Mogérnad., They crossed together the stream at Addanda, and passed 
the Bantwilpétah, and came to Nandirbettu bdu, bens 'te. 2 ga 


Ashes used by Saive ascetics for smearing their bodics, 
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The Bhita saw the Ballil falling, for the Balla] fell down ina swoon, Ordera were given 
for all the people to assemble at once, and all his caste men nscembled. The praima-book wus 
referred to, and they found that the cause of the misfortane was Pantjorli, who had followe:! 
Kochalva Ballil. They asked the Bhita to tell them what he wanted, and he said that ji 
wanted a dagger in his sina. The dagger used by the Balla] of Aijyyanda] (was thrown at 
random and) fell in Mangilamar. He caused a gudi to be built for Panjarli in Maigilamar, ani! 
caused the ceremony of raising the flag to be performed, 

The Bhéta demanded a car, and became knewn as one of the Five Bhoitas of 
Ambadsdi, serving Brahma. Thos was he established in the sdua in Maigilamar. 

BUBNELL MSS. — No. 10. 
THE ACTS OF PILICHAMUNDI. 

Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a Tantrt (Talu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell - 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 
151 to 135% inclusive of Burnell's MSS. 

A man named Mafiju Pafije obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, and enltr- 
vated one crop on it. Depredations eommitted by thieves became very great, till not even a 
single tehder cocoanut remained on the eocoanut trees, The paddy stored in the yards did not 
remain, and there was no paddy in the rice-fields, Manju Paija told his eldest daughter thus 
he would introduce a Bhiita that would be able to put all the thieves to death, and that he 
would go to the kingdom of Balsli. 

He took his food, and ‘tied a turban on his head, and pot on his best dress. He passed 
Tumbejalajanana and came to the kingdom of Biloli. 

Biloli saw him and said to him: —“On what business have you come here, Maiju 
Paiija ?" 

“T have obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, but the ravages of thieves have 
become too great for me, and | therefore, ask you to give me a Bhiite that ean put the thieves 
to death,'’ said Manju Paija. 

“What Bhiita shall I give you 2" said Baloli. 


“There is the Bhita Pilichamundi worshipped by you. Give him to me,” said Maiiju 
Paiija, and he gaye three hundred pagodas to Biloli, 

When he saw the money, Biloli entirely forgot his Bhiita. He ordered a paficholi 
betel-leaf to be brought, and the exact figure of the Bhuta to be drawn on it, and [ir 
wave it to Manju Pafija ond said: —“ Take this Bhita to Tombejalajanana and worship it 
with all your heart.” 

Maiiju Paiija returned te Tumbejalajanana, taking the Bhita with him, and worshipped it 
with all his heart. The Bhiita killed the eldest daughter of Maiiju Paiiju, Maija Paiijn 
himself and a woman named Gajige at the end of six months, one year and two years. 

“We can no longer worship this Bhits in a house where there are children and relatives, 
said the inmates of the house, and taking the Bhita to. the foot of a tree producing stom-- 
berries, worshipped it there. The Bhiita required that the aina in Tambejalajanana should be 
furnished with a dagger, and established himself in that place. 

When he was about to leave it, he lighted a bell-metal lamp and shouted out alond. He 
ascended the hillat Addganda, passed Irandalpatta in Mijar, and stopped at the village 


ae er ey | 
* Leaf 134 is blank and loaf 185 is missing. 
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K 1a one ; He left it and passed Bo}}ibetfu, and came to Perar, peopled by one 


He demanded that his «dna should be fornished with a dagger, The hundred men of 
Perisabe}fu assembled on the hill of Maribe}tu, and areca-nuis were heaped up. A séna was 
built in that place, and the Bhtita became known as the umbrella (protector) of the hondred 
men, — 

He left the Jand of the hundred men, ascended the hill in Addands, and came to 
Bo}jimarguttu. The people wondered what the cause of this unforseen misfortune might be, 
and referred to the prasma-book, 

The BhGta required that a palace should be built for him, and the dagger used by three. 
hundred men (was thrown at random and) fell in the village Mukkodivajakuda, The Bhiis 
caused his sthana to be built in that place, and finally settled himself there. 


BURWELL MSS. — No. 11. 
THE STORY OF TODAEINARA., 

Original in the Kanarese character: transliteration by Mr, Manner: translation from 
Burnell's MS5., checked by Mr, Manner. Original, text and translation, occa pies leaves 136 to 
142 inclusive of Burnell's MSS, 

Text. 
Todakinira Paddana, 


Eiry kAfichi wofiji, Mély kafichi woiiji, kafichikadaige daaramane Wohji; anju ndyamedi 
Dharmada-arasu, Ary puttuni Kekkei udda malligedy nadapel sampigedg. Yélq warsa 
nirendy, gadda battyngy, Kali kaledy éiri wadyere yérendery darmada rasuju. Gattada mitty 
ayere nidydy Bijanakaroju kelesi mage Bindgikare ullendery chakri dikulu. Kiku Udda- 
boffugu mini kadapodiyert gujjari tareda kiru woli tarpudiyery; mudayi dombugu padiyern ; 
paddayi antara dombugu deppliyeru; kade kadi tundna malpayéry ; kelesi pudarggu wile bare- 
payer; undi nuppade tutti kugtuda gali gegu barodu andydy bareyery. Wile wonji mani 
keiky korda ayagy sambala kori yery. Aye Kiichikadaigada sramane budiye, kelesi maga 
illadegu wole konda koriye ; aye wile tyi galigegy lakkiye baly pidi bokkana dette, muga stidi 
kannadi eity pigiye; gundu katteri, pareigi bily inita piddy mani beriye batte, Kiiichikadai- 
gyda aramanegy batte Dharma-arasnnu tiye, kei muggiye; battinawn yedde finda andydu pandery, 
Ninakula jalmada béle benla andery. Chivadida nadutu naly karnda mukkalige ittypdy einn 
dipdyern dattu balatin jagaya jiti pottdyerp, worla ari Wonji tariyi irety dipiyern gellanda 
ghante népiyery, bori saikala uripiyery, tiny arewisi eitiyerg mukkaligedy kulleyery, muttodu 
deas pidyndy, arati dndy, Kelesi mutts. bottepagpedn béle malte, tareddy pattinawn kiru mutta 
soreyi tingara béle malte. Kelesi mutti déshogn dine malpodn andery chikridikula eiky 
arosnlu yentiedy éudda nirnda jalakn dwadno andern., Tiny kattiyi kere unda, aulu nln keita 
kopparige dipayery, sara kodya chandi niry kopparigegy meipiiyery. Padyraddu katta kayakyda 
beiidry keipiyery ; sira kandelg bendry araso tarecky meipiyery, sara kandely chandi nirn 
meipdyery. Shiri mudi gatyere wolta pate wu andery chikridikulu, KAawura. kariya patte. 
Bolira bolys patie, spn kambati, fremadire patte muikuda suyilygy monnidu giwnoda pari 
patie, kanng alrydy naneti patte ugura ditety deigidi patte iwodnu anderg arasuln ; awenn chakri- 
dakuln kondattydy eity chandi dettyudn. Yeiku eitiwodu endern; eiky yély pettige kunta 
kongattery. Yely pettige bahgary kondsttery, kuppiditti parimaln kondattery, Dharma-arasn 
mapity kullndery kurslygy padaka yéryndu naduku dabu dindy kebiky muttuda chaikuli 
yéergody birelggy suryamuttin mudreda ubgila yéryndu, ekkilgey chakra sara piinndy, keiky 
dane dityady, taredig kiry matte baigiryddy siigirindy. Arasaju Tulu rajyada gata 
jJappodu tuly dakujeny tawadu andery. Wiln joppuni andydy chikridakuleda kénderg, 
jottery joppunaga BaigAdudy Smanatha déweru balli indery. Shiraridy Chikkarya déwery 
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balli indery ; Apaga yerute Seffegare naly sawira yora kondadu Gandapendara bardina malledda 
jappery; cinu tida Dharma-orasula Channamaigale Chaluwariye inpi yernta mittn 
kulluderg, wolagayeru, miyoda kulludery. Subriya déwere stalogu battundu. Peiry 
jappunaga Subraya déweru tiyery. Deiwa déwery nige Berme tanaddy malle dinti jigudu 
yery japponiandern. Chiikridayada pandini: odidlanadu kéte gorawadu, sapalodu dari gopiyert ; 
gidedu katti barchi dipiyerg; arasn miita poltuda battern. Subraya déwere stalogn battudu 
déwasthanogu poggiyery. Miiji sutiu bali battery, einy dinata ayana ttyery. Alta yernta 
mittu Kumfradire Matsyatirtha kadateru, kiteli Képadi Gattala Kadatydy, Wittlagu 
bottery, Pafichalinga déwereny tuyery Wittlh Bakimarydy n4ly siwira yerunu tadewouderu; 
pullore lakkiyery, Wittla Bikimir Kaduttydy Bossawagudila Kadambi déwastanald, Salétira 
diwastinali kndatery. Madungara gilidanlu portu kartyndy. Yeru pilaya poyyery. Alty 
pullyakelogu lakkgdy Dharmada-uggely dalpa pilya poyyery, EKannandtru Poyyedaru cinu 
kéndery, AkkAji Mamoji kilodu nama hiriyery ane kattudy flnderyge, kadure kattydy 
siikyderige nama kilodu yeru kattgdy sinkodu andygdy Poyyediry yeru kondariyere pididiyert. 
Tana bida kadatindy padikaluda ane pattiyery. Dharmada Useeld dalpado padpugn battery ; 
nily sdwire yeruno thyerg; tana kaagygy wofjila samidy thjuji. 1 Dharmada-arasu wolagiti 
Channamangale Chaluwaraye inpi yerunu tiyerg, 4 yerunn dettery; krayogu dettudy kondu- 
bottudy teda kukkada kattiyery. Niruda jattydy japoga kulliyeru. Poyyediry aliu bannaga 
yeru ij, mayatyudy. Yeru péndundydy aviyery. Jitaka-graha shédhane tinaga, awa Bhtta, 
kulludi yeru, Bhiteda miya atupdy andydy tiji battupdy. A ghaligegy Poyyedire doppa 
Nambe beide, fya yojjedu Bhitta jagadarike battundu; Aye kajé andudy lette. Poyye- 
dareny lette; yenkula wisiye yenonu kopdattery, yeru iregy tikkuji; yehkulu yeru ?— 


Translation. 


There was a Lower EAfichi and an‘ Upper Eafchi, and a palace called Kafichikadanga, 
io which Eing Dharma was born. He was born on a heap of malltge flowers, piled upas high 
asa man’s neck, and on a heap of sampige flowers, piled up as high as a man’s middle. Seven 
years passed, and then a beard appeared on his face! 

“Who can shave me ?" asked king Dharma. 

“On the other side of Ejanagar! on the ghéts there is a barber called Binnadikara,” said 
his servants. 

King Dharma sent a man to Udda Betfu, and made him bring some smali palm leaves, 
and pot some in the morning sun, and some in the evening sun. He then made him cut both 
the ends of the leaves, and ordered a man to write a letter to the barber:— 

“You mest start immediately without attending to your meal or dreas,”’ 

Thus was the letter written, It was given to a messenger, to whom King Dharma paid a 
fee. The messenger left the palace of Kafichikadafga, went to the barber, and gave him the 
letter, The barber started immediately. He opened his bag of razors, in which were a looking- 
glass and round scissors, and also a European razor. He kept these all in his bag, and followed 
the messenger, He came to the palace of Katchikadaiga, where he saw King Dharma, who 
saluted him. | 

“It is well that you have come here. You had better attend to your duty, according to 
the custom of your caste,” said King Dharma. 

A European chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the floor. Two jagana lamps 
were placed on the left and right of it. Oue sér of rice and a cocoanut were put on a plantain 
leaf. And then the ringing of a bell was beard, and a conch-shell was blown, and swishes 
were wayed over the king, who sat on the chair in half-dress: Pearls were cast, and lamps 


» [Part of tho transliterated text has beon lost and it ends abruptly here.— Ep.] 
{For Bijanagar apparently, — Ev.) 
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were waved before his face. Then the barber came wp to King Dharma and shaved his face, 
and then shaved him from head to foot. 

“ What is the remedy for the sin of touching a barber?” asked the servants. 

King Dharma replied :—“ It is necessary to rub the body with oil and to wash it in water. 
I have constructed a tank for the purpose.” 

He made his servants bring a large pan and a thousand pots of cold water were poured into 
the pan. Then he made them warm the water with twelve bundles of fire-wood, and pour the 
thousand pots of warm water over.his head, and afterwards a thousand pots of cold water. 

“ Whenee are the silken cloths to be brought to wipe the water from your head?" asked 
the servants. 

“A black silken cloth mannfactored at Eavir, a white silken one made at Bélar, a silken 
cloth called sopu sambati, a silken cloth made at rawadora, a silken cloth of which one piece 
would stretch to three hundred gdvwedas,!! 9 silken one which ean be sonked with a tear, and a 
silken cloth which ean be hidden between thé nail and the finger, are required,” said the king. 

All the silken cloths were bronghé and the king dried his head with them. Then he 
ordered his servants to dress him, Cloths kept in seven boxes were brought to him, and also 
jewels kept in seven boxes, and scents kept in bottles. King Dharma sat on o European chair 
and made his servants decorate him :—an ornament round his neck; a golden belt about his 
waist ; pearl ear-rings in his ears; aring with s pearl in it ns bright as the sun, and a nog with 
«seal on his fingers; a second necklace round his neck; and a large golden ring on his arm. 
Thus was he adorned with jewels from head to foot, 


Then King Dharma said that he wanted to descend to the Tuju country and see 
the Tu]u people, and he asked his servants :—* Whict is the way down the ghéfs ?” 

He started to go down, but on his way he was opposed by SAmandtha at Ban gedi and by 
(the god) Chikkarfya at Shirari. 

Tt happened that a dealer in cattle, a Settigire, with a herd of four thonsand oxen was 
descending from the forest of Gandapendara. King Dharma mounted én ox named Channa- 
mangala Chaluvariya, belonging to the Thettegara. This he did by magic and the herd 
descended by the way of the temple at Subrimanya. 

The god Subriya saw this and asked his attendants: — “Who sre the people eoming 
down here, where there are no déwas, nor gods, nor ndgas, nor Bramha (Bhiitas) superior to 
myself" 

He made his servants builds fort of shields round his temple, and place crossed swords 
upon it. King Dharma broke them into pieces, came up to Subriiya's temple, and entered it, 
He circumambulated the god thrice, witnessed for five days a feast of the god, and then he 
mounted his ox and passed by the river Kumara and the Matsyatirtha. He passed by 
Inglika Fort and the Képidi Ghat and arrived at T¢tal,'* where he saw the god Patichalinga, 

That day the herd of four thousand oxen halted in a paddy field called BAkimfra in J 
bat next morning King Dharma and the herd left the place, and passed on by a place called 
Hassevagudi. He then passed by the temples at Eadambi and Balétoira,and it was getting 
dark when he reached o banyan tree at the village Mudungara. Hore he remained that night, 
and started early in the morning with the herd, and stopped near a well, called, after him, 
Dharma’s Well. 

The news became known to the Poyyedar of Kunnandtr. 

I have heard that in the reign of AkkAji MAémdji, our ancestors had elephants and 
horses; and now I shall be glad to possess an ox,” said the Poyyedir. 


© One pleuda = 12 miles, 18 [Or Wittal. — Ep] 
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his 4idu, he aseended the hill Padik@la, and came 
to the platean of Dharma’s well, where he saw and examined the four thousand oxen. But he 
could not find one fit for him, Then he saw and examined the ox Channamangule Chalu- 
Vardya, upon which King Dharma was sitting, and bought it. He'took it too mango tree, 
where the ox was tied up, and then the Poyyedir went down to a water-course and sat there 
to perform the ceremony of jayam. On his return the ox that be tied up was missing, and he 
ened alond that he had lost his ox. He then referred to lris jatekow,!? and fonnd that it was 
the ox on which the Bhita Dharma Arasu' had sat, and had concealed it. 


Nambe, an attendant, who had followed the Poyyedir, became possessed by the Bhita, 
and came trembling and cried aloud “kaj.” 


He started for the well, and, passing by 


He said to the Poyyedir:—You have bonght the ox on which I sat, and now you 
cannot find it; bot I shall cause it to be found, For this kindness, I want a wefkam in this 
country." 

Thus spake the Phita through Nombe and then the ox, which had disappeared, appeared 
again before the Poyyedar, 

The Poyyedir made his servants build a matham in Upper Eannandar, and a fenst 
was performed in honour of the Bhita. And as the servant Nambe had become possessed of 
the Bhita on the banks of a water-course the Poyyedar named the Bhita, Todakinira. 

Hants from three neighbouring villages came to see the Poyyedir's festival, and while they 
were on the road a man became possessed Ly the Bhita and ealled the Poyyedir and said -— 

“This ia not a matham fit forme. People from three villages are collected here, and I want 
two separate mathams: one for your use, and one for the use of the people of the three villages. 
Whom can you indoce to build them? Who will consent ?" 

The Poyyedar and the people of the three villages thought for a while about building a 
second matham. There was a fit place in « plain called U}kufija, and there a matham was built 
and a festival performed in the presence of the Poyyedir and of the people of the three villages.!5 

Some years afterwards Todakinara!* ordered his attendants to be ready to make a march, as 
he wanted to bathe in the Western Ocean, and was accompanied by one Ullatti of Ammanir. 

She said to Todakinara :—™“ If you are going to take a bath in the Ocean, I shall follow you.” 

When he heard this he ordered his servants to bring a palankin for Ulatti and seated her 
in it, while he mounted his ox Channamatgale Chaluvariya. That same night he and she, 
with all the servants — Pilichavandi, JumAdi, Durugalaya, Vorkadi, Mitta Mugeraya, and 
others — started from the temple, and arrived at Ullal, where they bathed in the Ocean. 

After bathing they all went to Uliya, where there is a white chapal tree, and beneath this 
Ullatti's palankin was put down, and here it was that she asked Todakinira for a matham, as 
that place 1s a cool one, 

Todakinfra ordered the eight tenants of the land — oil-makers, Kénkanis, Mative 
Christians, and others — to build a matham there, and they boilt one. A festival was 

eriormed in honor of both Ullatti and Todakini#ra at this matham. 

Todakinira used to call her ‘ sister,’ bat the year after the festival he said to her :-—" If we 
live together in one matham, the people may scoff, so you had better have this one to yourself, 
and I will make the eight tenants of the land build a separate one for me in the West.” 

He ordered them to build him‘another matham, and they willingly built one in the West. 

Ever since, their festivals are performed in both places even to this day ! 





™ Horoscope, M (J. ¢., King Dharma. — Ep.] 
uM ™ Three villages " is the name of « place between the Verkadi temple and Ittal Magno. 
™ (This part does not appear in Mr. Minner’s version. — Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE RALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


river and the Weel iis buat. in the 15th cute 


A.D. it included the Provinces of Kusima. 


mandala .(Bassein), Harhsavatimandala (Pen), 


and Muttimamandala (Martaban): that is to may, 
the west 


it extended from the Amkan Yéma on 
to the Salween river on the east, and from 
Eddut, now called Myinaung, on the north to 
Maulmain on the south. 


_The country stretching to the south as far aa 


Tenasserim, in the Mergui district, had frequent- 


ly been, in the previous century, the bone of con- 


by either nation, according as either happened to 
be the viotor ‘ollowi 


shews that abv iain, Tavoy, and 
middle of the 14th century A. D. -— 

“Christian era, 1350. 
the name Phra Ramathibodi 


odi; appoints his son 


Phra Bamesuén, King of Liphaburi. At that 
time, the following kingdoms were subject to the 
King of Siam :—({1) Malaka - (2) Xava; (4) Tanaos; 
(Tenasserim| ; | (Ligor] ; 


But the historical records of both countries, 


however, appear to be silent as to whether this 


tract of country was under Siamese -or Talaing 


rule in the lith centary. 

The appellation Ramafifia, or Rimanya, 
apparently points to an Indian origin, aa do 
those of I 






The country of Arramana, mentioned in the 
inhalese Chronicles, may be held to refer to 





1 Forchhammor's Notas on the Early History and Geo. 
graphy of British Burma, LL The Shue Dagin Pagoda, 
page 3. , 
® Tavoy- * Rimanagara. 
* Now Eangoon. 


* Basi is the corrupted form of rija in Talaing and 
; 


r Miyle is the Burmese equivalent for negara, [lam 


g's Kingdom and People of Siam, Vol I. 12 
King Uthong assumes 


jSyasdre). 
Talaing histories as forming part of the kingdom 


RAmapura (Manlmain), of Rimmiivati or 





idea, rather than to Siam or Cambodia, | 


but as the political ascendancy of these three 
countrics often passed from one to the other prior 


| to the 14th century, the appellation to 


appears 
have been loosely applied. The above identifies. 
tou is supported by the following extract from 
Forbes’ Legendary History of Burma and Arakan, 
p- 20 :— 


“In A.D. 746 Ponenareckarara, who was on 


the throne, rebuilt the ancient town of Rama- 
Bago,’ afterwards called Dagone.* The Talain 


history says that this town was originally built 
by Arammanaraza,? an@ called after him Aram - 


| manamyo,* but in time the name became oor. 


rupted to Ramanagomyo, ** 

According to tradition, Thatén was the ori. 
final seat of the Talaing race in Indo-China, and 
was built in the 17th centary C. This high 
is, however, vitiated by the fact that no mention 





is made of it in the Kalyfnt Inscriptions, which 


relate that Sénathdra and Uttarathéra landed at 


Gilamat tikanagara (AyetPima) in the Srd century 
B.C. 


Muttims (Martaban) and Hatheévati (Pegn) 


| were founded, I think, in the 6th century A.D. | 


but the former was of not much Importance til; 
1167 A. D., when it was made the seat of a pro- 
vincial government by Narapatisibg (Narapati. 
Eusima | Bagevin ) is mentioned in the 


of Pegu in the 7th century A. D, 


(2) ERamAdhipati. 
The lattor half of the 16th century A. D, ig 
a brilliant epoch in the history of Burmese 
literature, The profound peace, that was due to 


sheer exhaustion induced by foreign wars and 


internal dissensions, was emmently favourable to 
the cultivation of high literary culture. The fre. 
quent intercourse with Ceylon, and the liberality 
with which monastic institutions were supported 
by Burmese Kings in the Previous centuries, had 


| made their capital the seat of learning and a 


stronghold ofBuddhiem, The long subjection of 
| iiadéea to Burmese rule from the llth to 
the 13th centuries had caused all political, relj 


=Comorio=Comar==A)-Qumir-- ner , 
This Anor Ar={?} Arabic article al in such names, Sach 
casual prefires must always be looked out for in plase- 
names, when found corrupted in foreign In eve, 
Cf. Diva for Ava, or correctly for ‘of Avs," in Nicolo 


 Conti’s Travels: Haklnyt Society's Ed. p, 11L.—Ep.] 


Aprit, 1894.] 
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gious, and intellectual life to centre at the Bur- 
mese capital (at that time Pagan), na is always the 
case in the East, and had accustomed Talaing 


priests, like Dhammavilies, from the maritime 


provinces to repair to it for the completion of 
their education. Until Dhommachéti came to 
the throne in 1469 A. D., the mental onorgios of 
the lower country appear to have been spent in 
squabbles and profitleas religions controversies. 
Hence there were no great writers or renowned 
teachers in the Talaing Kingdom, at whose feet 
kcholare could receive their instruction. 

The literature cultivated at that period 
Was not only that of Paji and Sanskrit, but 
also that of the Burmese. Tho exquisite, 


highly refined, and inimitable pootry of Sila. | 


vamss and Ratthasira, the great epic poets 


of Burma, who flourished in the latter half 


ofthe 15th century, and whose works are men- 
tioned at page 66 of Forchhammier’s Jardine 
Prize Essay, does not appear to corroborate that 
writer's statement made at page 28 of the same 
work :—" A critical study of the Burmese literature 
evolves the fuct that the Burmese idiom reached 


the stage of a translatory language at the close of | 


the 15th century, and that of an independent lite. 
rary tongue not much more than a century ago.” 
This learned scholar wasapparently misled by the 
statement of Native writers, who, in their biogra- 
phical notices of their literary countrymen, gene- 
rally accord the first places to the two great poeta 
named above. But the wealth of imagery and 
allusion, the pure diction, and the terse, logical, 
and masterly style of composition, evinced by the 
worka referred to, afford strong and unnssail- 
able internal evidence ag to the Burmese idiom 
having passed beyond the “stage of a translatory 
language at the close of the Jith century.” 
Besides, the Tet*nwégyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804° B. E. (1442 A. D.}, that is to 
say, eleven years before the birth of Silavarnea, 
affords corroborative evidence of the high literary 
culture of the Burmese vernacular, in that a por- 
tion of it is written in faultless Burmese metre, 
which has served as the model of later writers. 
The list, mentioned in it, of works belonging 
to the Buddhist Canon, of commentaries and 
echolia, of medical, astrological, grammatical, and 
shews also the keen literary activity of the Bur- 


mans of that period. The divergence between | 


the actual fact and the statements of local writera 


may be reconciled by ascribing the cause to the | 


unreliable historical memory of the Burmese 


' Ason and two daughters. The son, Byinuyi Tard, 
succeeded his uncle and adoptive father, Byinnyiydn- 
k'aik, in 146A. D. The elder daughter was married to 


people, the direet outcome of the ruthless and 
vandulic wurs, to which their country wae 
spasmodically subjected. 

In common with other Talaing pricsta of the 
period, Ramaédhipati, whose priestly name was 
| Dhammadhara, accompanied by his fellow-pupil. 
Dhammafiina, who was subsequently known us 
| Dhammapala, procecded to Avi in his sixteenth 
| year (1422.4. D.) and received his instruction 
under Ariyadhajathéra, a learned priest of 

Sapainir. 

A few years previous to this, consequent on the 
death of the great Talaing monarch, Vasddarit 
(Rajadhiraja), the kingdom of Pegu had been 
| convulsed by civil wus. The succession of Byin- ¢ 
nyit Dintomarijd, the eldest son of the deceased 
king, wus disputed by his younger brothers. 
Byinnysyin and Byinnyikaing, who sought the 
assistance of Dihaba (Sihasdira), King of Ava. 
It was during the second expedition of this’ Bur- 
mese King that Byinnyiyin gave his sister, Shin 
S6b0, in marriage to him, as a pledge of his good 
faith Shin Séb0, who was a widow and 
mother of three children,’ accompanied her 
husband to Ava (1495 A. D.), and there made 
the acquaintance of Dhammadhara and Dham- 
manips, whose intelligence and nationality 
induced her to become their supporter, After the 
denth of Dihabd, Shin Soba was not satisfied with 
her life in the palace. The intrigues, political 
convulsions, and rapid changes of kings, brought 
about through the instrumentality of her rival, 
Sobume, appear to have bewildered her and made 
her fee] that her position was precarious in the 
extreme, She, therefore, longed to be once more 
in her native land, and secured the nasistance of 
the two Talaing priests, Dhammadhara and Dham. 
mafiipa, in the prosecution of her object. Amidat 
much danger and under great difficulties, the 
party left AvA in a country boat and arrived safely 
at Pegn in 1429 A. D., where Byinnyiyin had 
become king under the title of Byinnyiyink'aik. 
Twenty-six years later, in the absence of male 
heirs of Yazidarit, Shin 84bt became sovereign 
of Pegu by popular choice under the title of 
Byinnya Td. 

Dhammadhara and Dhammafiina were well 
provided for, in token of the Queen's appreciation 
and gratitude for the services rendered by them 
during her flight to Pegu. Subsequently the for- 
mer, who wasa native of Martaban, of obacure 
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himself at her request, was appointed tobe | Dhammachéti fally justified the choice of his 
the Heir Apparent, while the latter was pot in | mother-in-law, and.“ though brought up from 
prison for harbouring evil designs against his early youth in the seclusion ofa Buddhist monas- 
BO vercign, tery until he was more than 40 years of age,’ 

Yo heritie ck as sor, and in excluding proved to bea wise, able, and beneficent ruler. 
her own blood relations from the sueeeasion, Shin He was n man of great energy and capacity, and 
Soba was guided by her knowiedge of human | throughout his long reign of thirty yours, conso- 
nature, and actuated by a noble desire to secure ernie his power and extended the boundaries of 
‘v the Kingdom of RAmaiiiadésa firm and wise | bis Kingdom Sastward without uny bloodwhed. 
pdms ee under an able and com " Moreover, he tried his best to secure the welfure 
uler ; and Dhammadhara rinently qu Zé lified | 254 prosperity of his people and to recoup the 
aes _~ Dawe ane | atrength and resources of the country, which had 

The only opposition against which the Heir. 


Apparent had to contend was that of Byinndén, 
Governor of Bassein, a son-in-law of Shin Séba. 
He beaded a rebellion, but was shortly after slain 
in battle. 

Shin Sob entrusted Dhammadhara with the 
affairs of the government, while she retired to 
Dagon (Rangoon) to pass her remaining days in 
doing religious works and in peaceful oontem- | 
plation. The site of her residence is still known 
to this day as Shin Sibamyé,. Shedied in 1469 
A. D., at the age of 76, and was succesded by 
Dhammadhara, who had married her younger 
daughter. The Talaing clergy and nobility | 
conferred the title of Dhammachat! on the new 
King because of his wide and varied learning and 
of his thorough knowledge of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. He subsequently assumed the titles of 
Ramidhipati, S‘inbytyin (Sétagajapati) and 
Siripavaramahadhammarajadhiraja, He waa, 
however, best known among the people of Burma 
as Dhammachétf. 

Dhammachéti held friendly intercourse with 
the rulera of Ceylon, Northern India, Siam, and | 
Cambodia. He sent two religious missions: 
one to Buddha Gaya in 1472 A. D., to report on 
the sacred Buddhistic buildings cammemoratiye 
of the life of its founder; and the other to Ceylon, 
in 1475 A. B.,to establish beyond doubt the 
apostolical succession of the priests of Ramai- 
fiadésa, by deputing twenty-two théras and a, 
many younger pricets to receive their upasampadd 
ordination at the hands of the Muhdvihira sect 
founded by Mahindamahdthéra in the drd century 
BC. The result of the first mission was the 
‘construction at Pegu of feligious edifices in 
imitation of those at Buddha Gaya, and that 
of the second was the tonsecration of the 

alyint-simd by the priests, who had returned 

* Phayre's Hf Burn - 8. Aga matter of 

fact, m= ochre Jab 68 fears old when he became 
Regent, and 63 when he became King. During the 




























princes. He was a good judge and legislator, A 
compilation of his decisions is cttunt, and the 
Dhammachéti-dhammasatthat Was compiled 
under his direction, He died in 1492 A. D., 
at the ripe age of 66. Tho funeral honours of 
a chakravartin or universal monarch paid ta him 
after his death, and the building of a pagoda over 
his bones, bear testimony to the great esteem, 
love, and admiration with which he was regarded 
by his subjects, 

The dynasty, towhioh Dham nechetl thay be anid 
to belong, is that founded by Wagara, a Talaing 
adventurer from Siam, wha, during the dismem. 
berment of the Burmess Empire, consequent on a 
Chinese invasion near the close of the 13th century 
A. D., seized the fovernment of Martaban, and 
defeated the Burmese forces sent ayainst him, 
This dynasty gradmally increased in inportanas 
till ite highest pitch of POwor was reached 
under Yazdarit. (1985-1499 A.D.). Previous to 
Wagart's rebellion, the maritime provinces had 
| been under Burmese rule Bince the COMpuest of 
Thatin by Anérat‘azé in the 11th century A.D. 


(3) Dhammasdkaraja, 

‘Tt is necessary, I think, toexplain the attitude 
of native Burmese scholars tuwurdy the “reat 
Muddhist reformer, Asika. 

The following is the list, according to the f+. 
Advranua, of the countries to whieh DSsionaries 
were sent at the conclusion of the Third Rudd hiat 
Council :-— 


Name of country, Name of Missionary senf, 
(1) Kasmfra-Gandhira.. Majjhantikathéra, 
(2) Mahteamandala ...,.. Mahddévuthéra, 
(3) Wamavilsi .ccsaccecoess. Rakkhitathéra, 
(4) Apardntaka ........, Yona-Dhammarakkita. 


théra, 
interval of seven yeara, be ruled Eiwaiiadesm {5 the 


uame of Shin Sibi, who had retired to Dayirn (Ranganny, 
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théra 


(5) ee Mahsrakkhitathéra. 

{#) Himavanta on 8s Re hee Majjhimathéra. 

(8) Suvanyabhomi ... Sdcathira dnd Uttara- 
thera. 


(9) Lankadipa®’........:. Mahdmahindathéra. 

The following extract from The Cave Temples 
of India by Fergusson and Burgess, p. 17, will be 
of valuc here, as indicating the identification of 
the countries named in the above list : 

“ After a great Couneil of the Buddhist Priest. 
hood, held im the 17th year of his (Aséka’s) reign, 
=16 GB. C., missionaries were cont out to propa- 
gate the religion in the ten following countries, 
whose position we are ablo, even now, to ascertain 
with very tolerable precision from their existing 

(1) Kaasmira; 

(2) Gandhbéra (or Kandahir): 

(3) Mahfsamandala (or Maisir); 

(4) VWanavisi (in Kanara); 

(6) Aparintaka—‘the Western Country,’ or 
the Konkan,—the missionary being 
Yuvana-Dharmarakshita ;— the prefix 
Yavana apparently indicative of his 
being a Greek, or foreigner at least ; 

(8) Mahdrattha (or the Dakhan) ; 

(7) The Yavana country (perhaps Baktria); 

(8) Himivanta (or Népal); 

(9) Suvarnabhdmi (or Burma); and 

(10) Ceylon. 

**His own son, Mahéndra, and danghter, San- 
ghamitri, were sent with the mission to Ceylon, 
taking with them a graft of the Bodhi tree at 
Buddha Gaya, under which Buddha wag aupposed 
ta have attained the supreme knowledge.” 

The native writers of Burma, however, 
both lay and clerical, aver with great serious- 
Burma Proper, which comprises the upper 
valley of the Irrawaddy, that Yéna is the Shan 
country about Chiengmai (Zimmé), that the 
scenes of the Milinda Paih£ were laid in that 
State, and that, with the exception of Hima- 
vanta, which, they say, comprises five coun- 
tries subject to China, of Suvannabhimi and 
Latkidipa, the remaining countries mentioned are 
situated in India. Such Sagrantly erroneous 
identification of classical names has arisen from 
the national arrmgance of the Burmans, who, 
after their conquest of the Talaing kingdoms on 

* It is one of the objects of the Kalyint 
ing in Burma and Ceylon were ultimately 





blended. 
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the sea-board, proceeded to invent new stories 
and new classical names, so that they might 


| not be outdone by the /Talaings, who, according 


to their own history and traditions; received the 
Buddhist religion direct. from missionaries from 
India. Theright bank of the Irrawaddy river 
near Pagan was accordingly re-named Suna. 
paranta,and was identified with the Aparan- 
taka montioned in the above list, This ia bus 
one ofthe many instances of the * lying gabble,’ 
as Cunninghum aptly terms it, of the native his. 
torians, and indicates the extreme care and judi- 
cious discrimination that is required in utilizing 
their writings in the compilation of a history of 
their country. 

A similar idiosynerasy on the part of Cambodian 
Writers was noticed by Mouhot, who saya in hig 
Travela in the Central Parts of Indo-China | Vol, 
I. pp. 8 and 9): “ All traditions being Inst, the 
Datives invent now ones, according to the measure 

of their capacity.” 
| E Taw S5e1x-Ko. 





TEADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTAL 
TRIBES, 

I am greatly interested in the paper by Dr. 
Waddell on “The Traditional Migrations of tha 
Santil Tribe” which appeared aude, Vol. XXII. 
p. 294, 

I have, during the past few years, been trying to 
trace the Bantals, by means of their traditions, 
from the north-east of India along the valley of 
the Ganges to Chatid Nagpur, and I am delighted 
to find that Dr. Waddell has turned his atten. 
tion with the same object in the aame direction, 

The Kolarian tribes, of which the Santals aro 
one, would seem to be splinters broken from a 
larger masa, who, at different periods, have art 
refuge in the hilly fastnesses of Chutid Malou, 
The time elapsing between ench auceessive in- 
read of fugitives mnst have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted to admit of the feeling of kinship being 
obliterated, otherwise they would have re-united 
into a compact people, 

Efforts have been male to identify the coun- 
tries, rivers, forts, ete., mentioned in the tradi- 

tions of the Santils with those of similar names 

in Chutia Wagpur. Loculities have in many in. 
stances been found bearing traditional nawes, and 
the inference haa been drawn that it was here that 
the traditions of the Santdls took their rise, and 
that their institutions were formed. But ouly a 
alight knowledge of these traditions is necessary 
' to shew that they belong to a much more remote 


Inseriptions to record that the forms of the Buddhist Religion preva: 
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period than the location of the Santéils in Chutii 
Nagpur, and to countries separated from it by 
many hundreds of miles. 


The theory which seems to me capable of proof — 
is that the Bantals, or rather the people of whom | 
they are a portion, occupied the country on both | 


sidos of the Ganges, but more especinily that in 
the north. Starting from the north-east they 
gradually worked their way up the valley of the 
Gganges, till we find them in the neighbourhood of 
Henares with their head-quarters near Mirzipur. 
Here the main body, which bad kept the 
northern bank of the river, crossed and, heading 
aouthwards, came to the Vindhyf hills. This 
obstruction deflected them to the left, and they 
at length found themselves on the table-land of 
Chutth Nagpur, Examining this theory, we find 
their supposed route strewed with relics and 
reminiscences of their occupation. The traditions, 
in which an account of thease migrations is pre- 
served, ore not the exclusive property of the 
Santals, but are also claimed more or less folly 
by the other Kolarian tribes. 

Like many other emigrants, the Santdls carried 
with them to their new homes cherished memories 
of the land from which they bad been driven, and, 
as in Amenca, Canada, Australia and elsewhere 


we come across auch familiar names as London, | 


York, Perth, Melbourne, etc., so also the Santdls 
transplanted many names from the hanks of the 
Ganges to the country of their adoption, Chutii 
Nagpur. We know the Romans rere at Chester 
and Lancaster, and m like manner we can say 
that the Santils lived in Chhi!, ChumpA, BélAwd 


at the present day. 

Dr. Waddell’s identification of Chhai, Champa 
and Khairligarh is, I consider, correct, but 1 
think he is at fault when he seeks to identify 
Hihibri Pipihri with a pre-Aryan settlement on 
the south hank of the Ganges near Chuniir called 
Pipri, and the Abiri country. Hihihri Pipihri 
would require too much twisting to fit into Ahfri 
and Pipri. : 

Dr. Waddell's attempt to identify “their daej. 
with Parasndéth is evidently a mistake. The 


Santils have not, and never had, a sacred or | 


traditions is the Great Spirit, or the chief object 


of worship, Buru in old Santali having always this 
meaning. It is equivalent to Bonga in modern 
Santali. Burw, as meaning an object of worship, 
is retained to this day in many of the formulas 
of worship, and with objects connected therewith, 


Very often we find the two terms joined together, | 





the.more recent being required to explain the 
older, as Marang Boru Bonga. Burn in modern 
Santili means a mountain, and Marang Buru 
has been erroneously translated by all previous 
As another instance of the same kind I may 
mention that of the Damuda River, which by the 
by is not the name by which the Santils know 
it, as Dr, Waddell in his note ante, Vol. XXII. 
page 295, seems to suggest. In old Santill the 
word for ‘river’ waa nai, In their traditions they 
nai, ete. In modern Santdli the word for river’ 
the Nai, and sometimes the Nai-gada. I am 
also extremely doubtful as to the accuracy of 
Dr. Waddell’s etymology of Damada. | 
tions, which are easy of identification, I may men- 


Ganges, Jom-nai, the Jumni, Sayg-nai, the Son, 
and Cham-nai, an affluent of the Manauri, which 
flows for a considerable distance through the 
Antarbéda is given in the Suvrddays as one of 
the provinces in the ancient Madhyfdeda, 
Béliwd is mentioned by Montgomery Martin 
in his work on the History of Eastern India, 
but I am unable at present to locate it more 
Kérd pargana in Shihibid is the Kairi of the 


Ambér is the old town near Jaipur. 

Chitrabité ia the Santél Chitrahatup. 

Many more instances, in which identification is 
possible, might be given, but I refrain from tres- 
passing farther on your space. 

A. CaMPRELL. 


Free Church of Scotland Santal 
Mission, Manbhwm. 





A TABLE OF INTERCALARY AND EXPUSGED 
MONTHS OF THE HINDU CALENDAR. 

The accompanying Table, om pages 105 to 108, 
of Interealary and Expunged Months of the 
Hindu Calendar, for the expired Baka yoars 
1 to 2105, is a reproduction of a Table, No. 3, by 
in Vol. I. No. 12 (for March, 1851), pages 343-53, 
of a Marithi monthly magazine called Jtidnapra- 
tdraka. The Tableis likely to be of use in verify- 

J, F. Poort. 
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PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP, 
ho, 23. 
iF 


In the Journal Aviatique for 1892 M. Senart 
continues his invaluable notes on Indian Epigra- 
phy, with an account of the new version of the 
Sanhasram inscription discovered by Mr. Lowis 
Ricein Mysore. Thisis a subject familiar to the 
readers of the Indian Antiquery, and I need not 
deal further with it here. 

M. Léon Feer gives two articles! on IL Enfer 
Indien, commencing with an accownt of the 


hells of Buddhiem, and concluding with one of | 


those of Brahmaniem. The articles are learned 
and complete, and should be read in conjunction 
with Dr. Wuaddell’s secount of the Buddhist 
Wheel of Life in J. 4. S&S. B, for 1882) and with 
Béibo Sarat Chandra Dis‘ articles on Buddhist 


Hells in the journal of the recently started 


Buddhist Text Society. The Hell-nightmares of 
both these religions are compared by M. Feer 
with considerable acumen, and he shews that, 
though the Buddhists borrowed their system 
of infernal regions from the Brihmans, they 
modified it, multiplied it, and added new 
Hells with all the luroriance of Oriental fancy. 
Prom-thom aguin the Hrihmans borrowed some 
oftheir inventions, altering them to suit their 
own theories in doing so. The last article 
concludes with a usefal siphabetivcal list (with 


references) of all the Narakas, the namea of | 


which the anthor has come across in his reading. 
There are ninety of them. 

With these exceptions, the Jowrnal Asiatique 
for 1892.93, so far as its numbers have come into 
my hands, ia devoted to articles dealing with 


Arabic and Egyptian antiquities. A new series 
of volumes commenced in Januury 1803. 


II. 
EKaviratos Abhiniss Chandra's editions of 
Hindt medical works receive deserved praise 
from M. Barth, in the Rerwe Critique for March 


th, 1892. The Kaviratna has not only published 


texts of the Charafaand Suéirufa Sewhitis with 
commentaries, but is also issuing from the preas 
a useful translation of the former. The Biblio. 
theea Indica translation of the Sudérula bas been 
delayed by the unfortunate death of ita trans- 
lator, Dr, Uday Chand Dutt, and hence the 
translation of the Charaka is doubly welcome. It 
wer be added that o similar work was also 

ommenced in 1870 by Dr. Mahéndra Ll Sircar, 
bak it never ‘got beyond the first fasciculus, 





1 In Vol, XX. and in Vol, I. of the new series. 
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In the number for March the Sst, M. V. 
Henry gives a bright review of Prof. Lefmann’s 
life of Franz Bopp. The learned Heidelberg 
professor, who is one of the few acholara who can 


‘chim o thorough working acquaintance with 


the whole of the Mohkdbhirata, from cover to 
cover, and who is best known to the outside 
world by his well illustrated History of Ancient 
India, was excellently fitted for the task. 
As M. Henry truly remarks, the history of 
Bopp's life ia more than a simple biogruphy. 
It is the history of a new-born acience, which, 
under his auspices, and along the path which 
he traced for it, has since progressed with 
grand strides. Bopp's name is so familiar to ns, 
that to many it seems difficult to believe that he 
died so long ago as the year 1832, at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-one. All his best 
work was done in the last ten yeare of his life, 
during which there appeared from his band 
several Sanskrit texta, his Glossary, his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which is still one of the best in 
existence, and finally his immor | Compurative 
Grammar of the Indo-E qt Dr. 
Lefmann's biography is described as at once able 
and sympathetic. 


The most important article in the Revue Cri. 
tique, on Indian subjects, which has appeared in 
1892, is M. Barth's review of Sylvsin Lévi's 
History of the Indian Theatre. ‘his brilliant 
Sanskritist has worthily taken up the mantle 
dropped by Wilson more than sixty years pre- 
viously, It says much for the soundness of that 








great scholar's work that it sufficed students for 
so long. His Hindd Theatre has ever since 
occupied a place of honour on the library shelves 
ofevery student of Indian Literature. But even 


in this case knowledge has progressed, and the 


| desire to know more hag increased; so that Prof. 
Lévi's work will be found most acceptable by 
every student. 


M. Barth's thoughtful and 
learned review will command instant attention. 
It is more than a review, for it proposes explana- 
tions of doubtful points, as when, for instance, 


| hesuggests that the meaning of the difficult term 


badrati eritti ia the style of the bharata, or actor, 
when he acts and speaks under his own name, as 
in the prologue, and, now and then, elaewhere in 
the drama, when he recites the bharata kdeyas, 


An idea of the comprehensive nature of M. 


Lévi's work may be gathered from a very brief 
statement of its contents. The first part deals 
with the theory of the drama acoording to the best 
Sanskrit historical writers, and the anthor does 
not fail to poimt out how their teaching has been 
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minutely followed in allthe plays, which have come | never seen it) af an clahorate Sanakyit commentary 
down tous. This is followed bya historyof Indian | to Malik Muhanimad’s vernacular Padumisirats 
dramatic literature,in which M. Levi has analysed No hi prtuis eyed go-hahtrans éea-dritan dhviteass, 
in detail the principal dramatic works, and | Sanskrit used to illustrate the writings: of a 
given more or leas complete descriptions of other | Muliammadan saint! {tis sufficient to make the 
lesa important ones. The origina of the Hindd | ashes of the old Siitralkirns turn in their bed at 
theatre are next discussed at length. They are | the bottom of thy Ganges. 
traced down from the Verlic hymns to the masters | wt arth very properly- draws attention tt 
capiies of Kalidiea and Bhavabhiti. The line of the improbability of the Sanskrit dramn ever 
descent is admittedly incomplete, for there is a being a folk-drama. — a Sno exetars 
mere peacagh | ? a — & popnlir exposition of 
gap, regurding which we know nothing, bet ween a well-known subject which was attended fer 
the rudimentary indications, which we observe in the sake of ita literary pruces. | I do not belicwe 
carly Indian Literature, and the sudden ePree™ | that there ever was.even.o pawdit in India, whe 
ance of a complete dramatic theory and of com- could have understood, say, the mor: difficult 
plete dramas of high literary merit. | passages of Bhavabboti at first hearing, with- 
The history of Sanskrit drama, is, in fact, | ut previous study. What then are we to way 
that of classical Sanskrit itself. It springs | of the leas lettered diletianti Rijputs, and the 
suddenly into existence, like Minerva, armed | herd of the common fulk, who crowded 
at all points. The influenca of Greek art | these performances? Not one word could they 
has been credited with its invention, but thia | have underatood, any more than a fashionable 
proposition is strenuously denied by M. Lévi, | audience ut home now understands a West. 
while his reviewer gives a more cautious | minster play, or its prologue. The pandits went 
verdict of “ not proven.” Most probably M. Lévi | to these representations because the language 
is right when he maintains that the true rudi- | was chamatkdra, and the rest went there because 
mentary attempts of the Indian drama were | the pandits said it was chamafhira. Nowhere is 
couched in the vernacular of the time, and that | custom a greater force than in India. The old 
it was not till the vernacular anthora had | lady at home who loved her Bible, but felt most 
acquired a certain skill, that the dramatic form | comfort from that blessed word * Mesopotamin,” 
waa adopted by Sanskrit writers. I have more | is a type of the Indian masses, Custom made 
than once maintained myself, that Sanskrit, both | the literary class, who had the ear of those who 
a5 a language, and as a literature, owes more | poid for the representation, write the dramas in 
tothe vernaculars of the centuries preceding | Sunskrit and in Prikrit. Custom made the 
ourera, than most European scholars are at | spectators accept this bar to all intelligen: appre- 
present willing to allow. It isthe same at the | ciation of the picce, and their acceptunce was 
present day. Nothing good and originalisdone in | aided by ‘he pleasure derived from the acting, 
the vernacular, that is not taken upandimitatedin | from the music, from the dresses, and go forth; 
Sanskrit by the pardits, Just as the Prikrit | just aa the British multitude flocks to an Italian 
Saptasatilet of Hilla may be claimed as the origin | opera, not one word of which ninety per cent, of 
of erotic poetry in Sanskrit (compare, for | the audience can understand, Indin is unchang- 
instance, the Jatakas attributed to Bhartribari*); | ing, like the reat of the East, and what occurs 
so in modern times, the incomparable Saf'saf of | now is not very different from what occurred 
Bibdrt Lal,— seven centuries of Hindi stanzas | fifteen hundred years ago. In Mithild, the 
: ing a grace and a mastery of language | pandits still write prakaranas, which are repre- 
which Kilidisa would have envied, — did not | sented on State oceasion. These are composed 
fulfil its fate, till it had been translated into or according to the strict rules of Sanskrit rhetoric. 
imitated in very neat Sanskrit verses, each with | Ihave seen them in the actual process of forma- 
its appropriate commentary, by Paraminanda, in | tion. A pandit firat writes his play throughout 
his Sriigdra-septaéatikd. So it has been with | in Sanskrit, Then he rubs up his memory of 
others. No yreat Hindi anthor has been let alone | of Prikrit Grammar, and transliterates such por- 
by the pandils of the 146th and 17th centuries. | tions as are necessary into Prikrit. I have even 
Even Tul'si Dis, the apostle of teaching in a | had the honour to watch a well-known pandit 
language “ understanded of the people,” was not performing this process, Mr. Cowell would be 
sacred to them, and I have heard (though I have | interested to know that his edition of-Vararuchi 
#1 may sote in passing that Bhartrihari’s ‘ofekas | a Brihman named Padmanibha. See Constable's Edition 
were the first Sanskrit book translated into a European | of Bernier’s Travels, p. SH, footnote. 
anugusge. They were trauslated into Dutch ec. 1640, by 
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was found very useful’ Then a few Maithili 
songs, In the vernacular of the present day, are 
added. and the whole is complete, I remember 
geeing one called somebody or other's karana. It 
waa acted with éclat, but I do not believe that 
(beyond a few who had studied the Iibretto 
beforehand! the audience understood one word 
ef what wre said or sung by the actors, I sat 
next the réjz, at whose expense the whole thing 
was done, In one of the more florid songs in the 
vernacular (ais own mother-tongue) which I had 
vainly followed, 1 asked him if he could under- 
stand it. “Of course, not a word,” said he. Yet 
he wus himself a very fair Sanskrit scholar. Tf 
he could not understand what was being said, 
what could be expected of the crowd of musdhiba, 
who gat behind vs, or of the peons and other 
hangers on, who crowded in in the reur? Yet all 
were pleased, and followed the tomdsha with 
interest, ‘They knew the story, and would have 
followed it equally well, if it had been dumb show, 


1 do not bebere that in Bhavabhiti's, or even — 
Kialiddsa's, time things were much different. As | 


as chamatkdra, and hence had a reputation which 
ensured a large audience (which could not, or 
could only partly, understand them) at their 
representations. 

II. 

In the Revue de [Histoire des Religions for 
May-June, 1592, M. Barth contributes another 
important review: — this time of the first volume 
of Prof, Max Muller’s translation of the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, published in the Sevics 
of the Sacred Books of the East. The book con- 
tains the hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Viyaand 
Vita, and a great portion of it is arevised cdition 
of his well-known translation of *".c Hymns to the 
Moaruts, published in 1869. Most of the article is 
devoted to criticism of the translation of isolated 

ges, but M. Barth also, while paying a just 
tribute to the learning and brilliant style of the 
Oxford Professor, gives expression to the regret, 
which more than one of us have felt, that advan- 
tage was not taken, in republishing the Hymns 
fo the Maruls, to omit much surplusage, and to 

The number of September-October, 1892, of the 


same Revnwe, contains the translation of a com- 


8 Mr. Cowell's Vararuchi was the one book which I 
could not keep during my service in Tirhit. No 
pandit who saw it could resist the temptation of bor- 
rowing and forgetting to return it. I had to purchase 
copy after copy, till I resolved nearer to lend it to any 
one, Since then it has been safe, but I earned the title 
of pustaka-pijucha! 





| mentary on the first two verses of the Dhamma. 


pada, containing the legends of Chakkhupila and 
of Maddhakundali, by MM. de la Vallée-Pous- 


| sin and Godefroy de Blonay. The first legend 


teaches how miefortune follows an evil act, aa the 
cart-wleel follows the yoked oz, and the second 
that faith* in the Buddha, without works, is 


| gufficient for salvation. 


M. Darmesteter’s French translation of the 
Zend Avests, with notes, historical and philo- 
logical, has been frequently reviewed since its 
appearance, The erudition and competence of 
the translator were certain to make this an 
epoch-founding work ; butit has been more than 
this: for, as Prof. Max Miller observes, it has 
thrown a bomb-shell into the mnks of Zend 
scholars. Prof. Darmesteter advances a theory 
that the Githas, the oldeat portion of the Zend 


| scriptures, do not date further back than the first 


century after Christ, This is a bold statement 
to make regarding a book, which scholars had 
hitherto regarded a8 being more than two 
thousand years older than this; and the proposition 
has provoked, and will provoke, most lively dis- 
cussion. Prof. Darmesteter has spared no pains 


to ensure the utmost possible correctness in his 


translation. Instead of following the not always 
very trustworthy guide of doubtful etymologies, 
he has visited India, and gone himself as 
near the fountain head as possible. With 
the assistance of learned Pairsis, he hos inti 
mately studied the ritual of the religion, and has 
obtained access to manuscripta hitherto unpub- 
lished, which have thrown much light on disputed 

Another work which has been issued under the 
auspices of the Musée Guimet, but which cau 
hardly be said to have excited much controversy ; 
for all the reviews, which I have seen, have been 
unanimous in differing from the author, has been 
the first volume of M. Paul ERegnaud's Le 
Rigvtda ef lee Origines de la Mythologie Indo- 
Européenne. I confess that 1 am compelled to 
side with the majority. 1 willingly admit the 
labour which the author has expended and the 
zeal and industry which he exhibits, but he goes 
too far when he claims to be a legitimate follower 


of Bergaigne. Bergaigne was o reasonable man. 


He sometimes, like every one, made a slip, but 


* In the Janoary 1892 number of the same Revue, 








| M, Panl Regnaud discusses the meaning of tho Vedic 


word ‘raddA4, and compares it with the Inter Sanskrit 
uso of the word. Curiously enough he makes no 
jraddh4, which ia inaisted upon in the Sindilya Sdtrar,— 


| a modern work it is true, but undoubtedly containing 
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he never delivered himself over body and soul to 
a theory, and then endeavoured to make facts 
suitit. This ia what M. Regnaud, with all his 
learning and all lis ingenuity, has done, He has 
discovered what he calls a “system” for the 
interprotation ofthe Vaédas. This system, briefly 
put, consists in this, that the hymns of Rig Véda 
everywhere, without exception, refer to only one 
thing — the pouring of an inflammable spirituous 
liquid, called soma, on the fire. There is no 
question of a god Agni, or of any God. The 
liquid and the fire. To prove this theary he has 
to distort the meaning of an inconceivable num. 
ber of perfectly simple hymns, and to invent new 
meanings for words, — meanings which were 
never imagined before!’ It ic useless for me to 
give a detailed criticiam of thia work. I can 
only express my regret that so well-known and 
esteemed on author should find himself in so 
false a position. 


institution his study on the Myth of Vrishabha, 
the first Jain Tirtharhkira. The pamphlet is 
accompanied by two good photo-lithographs of 


Vrishabha and (?) Mahdvira. The author's | 


object is to shew the original identity of the 
Paurinik Vrishabha with the Jajn saint, in 
which he clearly succeeds, and to trace the origin 
of the Myth to the Vedic legends about Agni, in 
which I doubt if he has been so successful. The 
essay shews a considerable range of reading, and 
much ingenuity; but, judging from the mnisprints 
and the various different systems of tranalitera- 
hon employed, the book gives one the impression 
that the author has taken his authorities entirely 
from tranalations, without going to the original 
Sanskrit texts. He might, moreover, have been 
more careful in the authorities which he quotes, 
Some of the theories referred to (e.g., that 
embodied in Mr. Thomas's article on the early 
faith of Asdka) have long been exploded, 
IV. 

When, in 1885, M. Barth at once delighted 
and surprised the world of Oriental learning with 
the first instalment of his account of the Banakyit 
Inscriptions of Cambodia, it became gencraly 
known that the remainder of the Sanskrit 
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| lately appeared 


| [tis written in the In 


® For instance (pp. 125 and ff), pérvata, adri and giri mean 
; babe 


(APRIL, 1894. 


fatigable sealof M. Aymonier, had been ontrusted 
partly to M. A. Bergnigne, and partly to 
M. Senart for decipherment. The second volume, 


and arouses many melancholy associations, 
The preface wos probably the last thing which 
the author wrote on the subject, before he set 
out in 188s on that trip to Switzerland, in the 


course of which he met his tragic fate, Oriental 
scholarship hus not ceased to lament the sudden 
death of one of her most gifted children, and this 
publication has bidden us ‘infandwm renovare 


dolorem.’ Bergaigne left the work incomplote 


and the painful task of preparing it for the prose 


devolved upon his intimate friend, M. Barth, 


This he has done with a reverent hand, and with 


rare self-abnegation; but, while we can admire 
Bergaigne’s learning and ingennity, I may aleo 


_ be permitted to pay 4 tribute to the modesty of 


his editor, as regards the very important part, 


| which he has taken in making these { ‘hia 
M. L. de Milloué, the Conservatorof the Musée | : mn moking these inscriptions 
Guimet, has reprinted from the Annales of that | 


ready for publication. One word Inust be said 

the a 5 /? ¢ , - 
wocompanies the volume. Nothing equal to it in 
the way of producing facsimiles of epigraphs has 
ever been attempted either in India or in Eng- 
land. The inscriptions themselves are of very 
great interest, epigraphically as well as histori. 
cally, aa they furnish a long series of dntes, 
from the beginning of the 6th century of the 
V 


The result of M. Barth's labours in another 
field, must also be mentioned. One of his periv- 
dical notices of the Progress of Indian literature 
entitled “Hulletin des Religions de t'Inde” has 
in the Revwe de U'Histoire des 
Religions, a periodical which I have mentioned 
more than once in this paper, and which we also 
owe to the Musée Guimet. The Bulletin, as 
heretofore, contains a complete and succinct 
review of everything important dealing orin any 
way connected with the Religions of India, which 
has been published during the past five years, 

3 minous style, for which its 
author is well-known, and replete with the learn- 
in eRe ae oe = Aaa 





G. A. Gurerson. 





[4 translation of this most important work will shortly appear in this Jowrnal.—En.] 
a , 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. I. E; GOTTINGEN, 
HE number of dates of the Baka ara which I have collected from the texts of inscriptions, 
or from acconnts of inscriptions published by other scholars, especially by Dr, Fleet, 
amounts to nbout 370, OF these, about 100 dates contain no details for calculation or verilica- 
tion, and in rather more than thirty others the wording of some of the details iadoubtful. Of the 
rest, the caleulation of about 140 dates has yielded results which theoretically satisfy the require 
ments of the cascs, while that of about seventy has proved unsatisfactory ; and in the case 
of about twenty dates my czamination has shewn, either, how a particular term of the original 
date onght to be understood, or in what manner the wording of the date should be amended, 
In the following I give a list of what may be called regular dates.! These will be followed by 
a list of irregular dates, and by such remarks os have suggested themselves to me regarding 
the practice of dating followed in connection with the ‘Saka era, For obvious reasons, I shall 
include in my lists the dates which have been already treated of by Dr, Flect,? and feel sure 
that he will approve of my doing so. 
I. — REGULAR DATES. 
A. — DATES IN LUNAE MONTHS, 
L. — Dates in Expired Years. 
(a). — Dates in Bright Fortnights. 
1. — 8, 654, — Anfe, Vol. XXL. p. 48. Date in a stone inscription from Java :— 
(L, 1). — Sak@ndrtstigaté frat-Indriya-rasair-aiglkrit® vatearé 
vir-@ndau dhavala-trayddaéi-tithan Bhadréttard Kiirttiké, 

8.654 expired: Monday, 6th October, A. D. 732; the 13th tithi of the bright half ended 
18 h, 17 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada up to 15 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise. 

2, — 8, 679. — Jour. Bo. As, Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 106; ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 55, Antrili- 
Chhiréli copper-plate inscription of a Rashtrakita king Kakka of Gujarat: — 

(L, 29). — vVishuva-sathkrintau... 

(L, 36). — Sakanripa-kil-dtita-cathvatsara-data-shatké ékiniéity-adhiké Asyayuja-suddhi- 
(ddhé=fjkaté(t6)-pi eam 600 70 9 tithi 7. 

In 8. 679 expired the Vishuva(TulA)-samkrinti took place 12h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 23rd September, A. D, 757, during the 6th ¢ithi; and the 7th tithé of the bright 
half of Advina ended 22 h. 1m. after mean sunrise of the 24th September, A. D, 757. 

8.—8. 765. — Notulen Bataviaasch Genootschap, Vol. XXVI. p. 21. Date in a stone 
inscription from Java :— 

Svasti Sakavarsh-atita 765 Chaitra-misa tithi paiichadasi chandragrahana Sémavire . . 

&, 765 expired : A lunar eclipse, visible in Java, 18 h. 50 m. after 6 a, m. (local time) 
of Monday, 19th March, A. D. 843. 

4.—8. 782. — Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Vol. TX. p. 219, and Vol. XII, p. 329; ante, Vol. IIL. 
p. 820, and Vol, XVIII. p. 94. Date of the Ealyin Ambarnith temple inscription of the 
Malhdmandaléivara Mamvanirijadéva, as read by Dr. Bhin Diji and Dr, Fleet:— 

(L. 1). — Beep eure 782 Jyéshtha-éuddha 9 Su(sua)kré. 

1 Those dates in which a fithi is folned with the Fobetae on which it commenced I shall give, cadar a 
separate heading, in the list of irregular dates, but by doing eo I do not wish to intimate that those dates arw 
incorrect, Under irregular dates will aleo be given several rogular dates from (apparently) spurious documenta. 


® Tho regular dates which have been already oxamined by Dr. Fleet are Nos. 2, 4, 6,13, 25, 27, 28, 32, 85, 55, 
59, 60, 62, 64, G, 0, 74, 55, 05, 102, 106, 106-112, 
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8. 782 expired: Friday, 3rd May, A. D. 860; the 9th ¢ithi of the bright half ended 7h, 
43 m, after mean sunrise, 

6. — 8. 783. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Jaya -— | 

Sokavarshatita 782, Kiirttikamiisa, tithi traydadi fukla-paksla, . . Vri-vara (i.e 
Bribaspati-vira), ... Abvini-nakshatra, ... Vyatipata-yéga, . . . Taithila-karonn. 

8, 782 expired: Thursday, 31st October, A. D. 860: the 13th thi of the bright half and 
the karuge Taitila ended 10h, 29 m., and the nakehatra was Abvinl upto ll kh. 10 m., and 
the yéya Vyatipata up to 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

6, —8. 836, — Ante, Vol. XIT. p, 194, and Vol, XVIII, p- 90. HaddgilA copper-plate inacrip- 
tion of the Chipa Mahéedmantédhipati Dharayivariha, the feudatory of a king Mahipiladéva :— 

(Plate ii, 1, 12), — prapt-6dagayana-mahiparvvani .., . 

(L. 21), — Saka-sathvat 836 Pausha-sndi 4 uttarayans, 


In 8. 886 expired the Uttariyana-samkranti took place 4h. 2m. after mean sunrise of 
the 23rd December, A. D. 914, during the 4th tithi of the bright half which ended 15 h. after 
Mean sunrise of the same day, 

7. — 8. 851. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 48. Kalas inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Givinda IV. :— 

Saka-varsha Shlneya Vikrita-samvatearada Mighada puppamey=Adityavaram:Aslésha- 
(sh8)-nakshatrado(?)\(?) sOmagrahanarh samanise tuli-pulrusham=i(?))lda tatsamnyadol. 

5.851 expired: A lunar eclipse, visible in India, 12h. 12 m, after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 17th January, A.D. 930, when the nakshatra was Abldsha up to 19h. 42 m, after 
mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the year Vikrita lasted froin the 27th December, 
A.D, 928, to the 23rd December, A. D, 929, and was therefore current at the commencement of 
S. 851 expired, bat not on the day of the date. [By the southern Inni-solar system Vikrita 
would be ‘8. 852 expired.] 

8.— 8. 655, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 251. Singli copper-plate inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Govinda IV, :— 

(L. 44). — Sakanripa-kil-fitita-satnvatsarn-éatéshyeashtasn pamchapamchisad-adhikishy= 
amkatOepi satvatearigith 855 pravarttamiina-Vijaya-sarhvatsar-ihtarggata-Sri vana-paurnna- 
misyim vard Guréh Poarvva-Bhadrapadaé-nakshattré, 3 


In 8. 855 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, Srivana was 
intercalary, and the full-moon tithi of the second: Sriivana ended on Thuraday, Sth Angnst, 
A.D, 953, 8 h. 9 m, after mean sunrise. On the same day the moon entered Parva-bhadrapada, 
hy the Brahma-siddhinta, 9 h. 51 m, after mean sunrise, and later by other systems. [By the 
mean-sign system Vijaya had ended on the 10th December, A. D. 932, before the commence- 
ment of S. 855 expired, ] 

7.— 8, 873, — Ante, 
Krishna IIL :— 


(L. #). — Sa(éa)kanzipa-kil-ikrinta~sathvatsara-sa(éa)tatnga(]* | 873 Virddhi!-sathvatearade 


at eee og pulgameyum=Adityavaramurh BHéhini(pt)-nakshatramuth bd(s6)magra- 
hanad-andn. 


3. 873 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10h. 22 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 16th November, A, D. 951, 
when the nakshatra was Réhini up to 12h, 29 m. after mean sunrise, (By the meansign 
system Virddhakrit had ended on the 26th September, A, D. 950, before the commencement 
of S. 873 expired.] | 


Vol. XIL p, 257. Soratir stone inscription of the Raishtrakdta 





“* Clearly only an error of the writer or engraver for Firédhakrit. 
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10. — 8. go4. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 266. Kandi a inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Kukkala (Karka IT.) : — 


(L. 47). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-sam(sam)vatsara-tatéshv=ashtasa chaturgga(rona)vaty-adhi- 
késhiv=nikatah sam(samn)vat 894 AngirA(rah)-sam(sam)vatsar-intarggata(t-) Asvayuja-paurnoa- 
misyiyain Vu(bujdha-diné sémagrahana-mahiparvvani, 

5. 604 expired, which by thesouthern luni-solar system was Angiras: A lunar oclipse, 
visiblo in India, on Wednesday, 25th September, A. D. 972, 16 bh. 56 m. after mean saurise. 
[By the mean-sign system Aigiras had ended on the 29th June, A. D, 971, before the com- 
mencement of ‘8. 894 expired. } 

11. —8. 939. — 4s, Ras. Vol. I. p, 363. Thini copper-plate inscription of the Silahira 
Arikésarm: — 

‘Ou the fifteenth of the bright moon of Cartica, in the middle of the year Pingala, when 
nine hondred and forty years, save one, are reckoned as past from the time of King Saca, or, in 
figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of Cirtica 15 ...... the moon being then full 
and oclipsed’... 

5. 939 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system wns Pingala: A lunar oclipee, 
visible ic India, on the 6th November, A. D. 1017, 19 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 

12. — 8. 946,.— <Anie, Vol. VILL p. 18. Miraj copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Jayasimha IT, :— 

Sakanripa-kél-itita-samvateara-datésha novaso shatchatviriméad-adhikéshv=-amkatal: samnrat 
946 RaktAkshi-sat vatear-imtarggata-Vaisikla-paurpnamasyim=Adityavard. 

5. 046 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raktiksha: Sunday, 
26th April, A. D. 1024; the fall-moon fithi ended 15 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise. 

13. —8. 950, — Anée, Vol. IV. p. 278, and Vol. XVIIL. p. 379. Talgand stone inscription 
of the Western Chilukya Jayasitnha III. : — 

(L.8).— ‘Saka-varsha 950neya Vibhava-samvatsarada Pushya-Suddha 5 Sdémavarad: 
uttariyana-samkriantiy-andu, 

In 8. 850 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava, thie 
Uttariyanea-samkrinti took place 16 h. after mean sunrise of Monday, 23rd December, A. VD. 
1028, during the Sth tithi of the bright half which commenced 0h. 47m, before mean suurise 
of the same day and ended 1 h, after mean sunrise of Toesday, 24th December, A. D. 1028. 

14. — 8. 980. — Jowr. Roy, As. Soc., O. S., Vol. IV. p. 281, and Gave-Temples of Western 
Inlia, p. 104, Copper-plate inscription of the ‘Silihira Mirasimha : — 

(L. 4%). — Sa(éa)kanr ripa-kal-jitita-samvateara-datésho ) asi(sijty-adhika-nava-datéshv= 
amkeésha} pravarttatayiti Vilathbi-samvatearé 1 Paosha-misasya daddha-pakshé | saptamydin 
Brihaspativiré | udagayana-parvvani |. 

In 8. 980 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba, the 
Uttariyaya-sathkrinti took place 10h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1058, during the 7th #ithé of the bright half which ended 17 h. after mean sunrise of the 


game day. 
15. — 8. 996. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 127. Bijapur stone inscription of the Western Chillukya 
Siméivara II. :— 


(L. 10). — Sa(Sa)ka-varshamh 996neya Reisner ena Pusya(shya)-su(éu)dbdha- 
(ddho) ” Bri(bri)haspativarad-amdin=-uttariya mh Dti-parvva-nimittam. 

In 8. 006 expired, which by the southern lani-eolar ayotoes wes Abate, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 12h. 3m. after mean sunrise of the 24th December, A. D. 1074, 
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before the commencement of the 5th tithi; and the Sth tél of the bright half ended on Thurs-— 
day, 25th December, A, D. 1074, 15 h. 18 m, after mean sunrise, | 

16. — 8. 999. — Ante, Vol. XIT, p. 209, No, 17. Hulgir inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. and Jayasimha IV,;— 

Sa(éa)kunyipa-kil-itita-sathvatsara-sa(da)tathgaln ?09neya Pithgala-samvatsarads Asbida- 
(dha)-su(éa)ddha 2 Adityavara sam kranti-pavitraréhanad-atnda, | 

In 8. 998 expired, which by tho southern luni-solar system was Pihgals, the 
Dakshiniyana-sarhkrinti took place 15 h. 2 m., and the second tithi of the bright half ended 
3h. 37 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 2ith June, A. D, 1077, 


17. — 8. 1037, — Tnaer. at Sravaya Belyola, No. 47, p. 26. Date of the death of Mégha- 
chandra-traividyadéya: — 








Sa(éa)ka-varshath 1037neya Manmaths-samratsarnda Mirggasira-sa(éu)ddha 14 Briha. 
Viram... 
§. 1037 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha: Thursday, 
“ud December, A. D, 1115; the ldth sith of the bright half ended 14 h. 53 m) after mean 
KUNTise. | 
18, — 8, 1038. — Inscr. at Sravana Delgola, No. 59, p. 57. A grant by the Datdandy aka 
Ganga-Rija, confirmed by the Dandandyaka Echi-Raja: — | 


8. 1039 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba : Monday, 
28th January, A. D. 1118; the 5th sthi of the bright half ended 20h. 11 m. after mean 
aUUrise, 

19. — 8. 1045. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p.18. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at Térdal':-— 

(L. 49), — Sa(éa)ka-valr®]sha l045neya Subbakri(kyi)t*-sarhvatsarada Vaisikhada 
ponnami Bra(bri)haspativaradals, 

8.1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhakrit (Sdbhana) : 
Thursday, 12th April, A.D. 1123: the full-moon tithi ended 13 h, 23 Mm. after mean sunrise. 

20, — 8. 1045. — Inser, at Sravana Delgola, No. 43, p.18. Date of the death of Bubha- 
chandra :— 

Big-imbhédhi-nabhas-éagiikea-talita Jité Sak-dbdé taté 
varshé Sébhakrit(d)-ahvayé vyopanaté misé punad Srivant 
palshé krishna-vipaksha-varttini Sité varé dagamyim tithan, 

8. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhakrit (Sébhana) - 
Friday, 3rd August, A. D, 1123; the 10th tiths of the bright half ended 17 h. 12 m. after 


rmican sunrise, 


Chalukya Taila I, ; — 
Sakanripa-kal-itita-da 


‘amgal 1076neya BhAva-satnvatearada ASi(shi)da(dba)-sn(éu)ddha 
o Brihaspativirad-amdn. 


5. 1076 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhiva: Thursday, 
L7th June, A.D. ll; the oth tiths of they bright half ended 23 h. after mean #u 


22.— 8. 1078, — Ante, Vol. XT. Pp. 209, No. 24. Stone inscription of the ‘Silihira 
Mallikarjuna, now in the Hall of the Bombay As. Soc. s— 





‘ This is clearly an error for Sibhakrit, 
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Sakanripa-kilsitita-somvateara-iatéslin dasa[su* | ash{asaptaty-ndhikeshu Saka-sathvat 1078 
Dhata-samvatsar? Vaiiskha-duddha-oksha[ya*)-tritiyayaiih yugadi-parvvani Bhauma-dine 
Mrigasira-vakshatré. 

8. 1078 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dhatri: Tuesday, 
24th April, A. D. 1156; the third dithi of the bright half ended 13 h. 58 m., and the xekshatra 
was Mrigasirsha up to 13 h, 47 m. after mean sunrise, 

23. — 8. 1081. — Inser, af Nravana Belgula, No. 138, p. 108. A grant by the Hoysnla 

Ekaéity-uttara-sohasra-Saka-varahéshu gatéshu Pramédi(thi)-samvatsarasya Pushya-misa- 
fuddba-Sukravara-chaturdaasyam uttardyana- -pankrintau. 

In 5. 108] expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramathin, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 13 h. $1 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1159, during the 14th ‘ithi of the bright half which ended 16 bh, 48m. after mean 
annrise of the same day. 

24. — 8. 1085. — Inger. at Sravtna Belgola, No. 39, p.8. Dato of the death of Déyakirti :-— 

‘Baka-varsha sisirada embhatt-aidaneya {I 
varshé khyite-Subhanu-niimani sits pakeh@ tad-Ashidhaké 
misé tan-navaml-tithaa Budha-yuté viré dints-ddayé | 

5, 1085 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhdnu: Wednesday, 
12th June, A. D. 1168; the 9th Hitht of the bright half ended 18 h. after mean sunrise. 

95. — 8. 10906)— Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 127. Hulgtir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Simésvara : — 

(L. 35), —Sake-varshada 1096neya Jaye-satnvatesrads Mirgafirada punnami Aditza- 
vara sO6magrahanad-andu. 

5, 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: A lunar eclipse 
visible in Iodia, on Sunday, 10th November, A, D. 1174) 16°h, 14 m. after mean sunrise. 

20, — 8, 1114. — Anfe, Vol. TL. p. 301. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala Viraballila:— 

(i. 43), —Sakanripa-kil-itita-samvatearn-catéshu chaturddné-adhikéshv-tkidasasn amkati= 
ya L114 ee ee a brea | -imtarggata-MAarggasi(si)rsha-paurnyamdésyith BSané- 
(naijscharavaré s6magi 


8. 1114 expired, which bby the southern luni-solar system was Paridhivin: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Saturday, 21st November, A, D. 1192, 0 h, 56m.after mean sunrise. 

27, — 8. 1191. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 155. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala 
Viraballils : — 

(L. 31). — Sakanripa-kél-itita-sarhvatsara-Satamgaln 112Ineya Siddhartthi-sarmvatsarada 
pratham-Ashada(dhs)-ukla-paksh-ishtami-Brihaspativira-Bya(vya)tipita-punyn-dinaddl = 4 
Bya(vys)tipata-nimittam., 

In 8, 1121 expired, which by the eouthern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, Ashadha 
was intercalary by the Aryn-siddhinta; and the 8th “thi of the bright half of the first 
Ashidha ended 23 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 3rd June, A. D, 1199, when the yéye 
was Vystipata for about 14 h. after mean sunrise. mh 


28. — 8, 1145, — Ante, Vol. XTX: p. 157. Kolir stone inseription of the Dévagiri-Yidave 
(L. 9).. — Baka-varnsada’ 1145 de(da)neyn Svabhianu-siuthvachchharnds? dvitiya-Bhadra- 
pada-sodhdha’ 5 Su(tn)kravarad-amdao. 








* Rend sarvhades © Bend sawveatearada, ~~ * Read, fuddha. 
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In 8. 1145 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bubhanu, Bhadra- 
pads waa intercalary; and the Sth tithe of the bright half of the second Bhidrapada ended 
* bh, 14m, after mean sunrise of Friday, 1st September, A. D, 1223, 

29. — 8, 1166. — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 87. Bijipar inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana IT, :-— 

‘Saka 1156 (in figures, 1. 5), the Jaya saviwatsara ; Vaddavara, the day of the foll-moon 
of the bright fortnight of. Vaidikha,’ 

8. 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Saturday, 15th 
April, A.D. 1234; the foll-moon #tAi ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 

30, — 8. 1158, — Cave-Temples of West. India, p. 99. Image inscription at Eldra ; — 

(L. 3). — Philguna tritlyim Vu(bujdha, 

5. 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Wednesday, 21st - 
February, A. D. 1235; the third tithi of the bright half ended 21 h, 36m. after Mean sunrise. 

#1, — 8, 1158, — From Dr, Fleet's impression (Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 13). 
K6llipur stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana IT, :— 

(L.1),— Svasti é&i Bake 1158 varshd Durmmukha-samyatsart Magha-faddha-pirnna- 
misyith tithan S6ma-dind | 

(L, 14). — ae e6mé:pavifddis P) ** @ 

§, 1168 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmukhs: A lunar 
eclipse, Visible in India, 21 h. 14 m, after mean sunrise of Monday, 12th January, A. D, 1237, 

oz. — 8. 1171. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 304, and Vol. XIX. p 441, Chikka-Bigiwidi copper: 
plate inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Krishoa : — 

(L. 19). — Ekasaptaty-uttara-éat-Adb@(dhi)ke-sahasra-sathkhyésho ‘Bak-Avdi(bdéjshr= 
atitéshu pravarttemiin® Seurh(sau)mys-cothvatsard tad-athta[r*)gat-Ashidha-paurngamisy ath 
Sanaischaravaré Porvashaédh(a*)-nakshatré Vaid “yOge itthambhiita-purh(pu)nyakale, 

8. 1171 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Saturday, 
26th Jane, A. D. 1249; the full-moon éithi ended 1] h. 33 m., and the xekehaira was Purva- 


shidha up to 6 h, 34 m., and the yéga Vaidhriti up to 13 bh. 26 m, after mean sunrise, 

33. — 8. 1171.— Anie, Vol. XIV. p. 69, Bendigéri copper-plate inseription of the Dévagiri- 
Yadara EKrishos : — 

(L, 22), —Svasti ér!-Saks-sathvatsarasya éatAdbika-cahasr-nikidhika-saptatyAéecheAnathtaré 
Baumy=bdé Srivanét misi sita-pakshé dvidaéyimh Guruvard. 

5. IL71 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Thurad ay 
22nd July, A. D. 1249; the 12th tithi of the bright half ended 23-h. 5 m. after mean sunrise. 


4. — 5, 1187. — From Dr, Floet's im ITESsion., Kilhipor . 7 gl . tion ' Bi 
Dévegiri-Yidava Mahidéya : — 7 pillar inseription of the 








8. 1187 expired, whicliby the southern Iunt-solar system was Krédhans: Frida: 
#end January, A. D. 1266; the full-moon fithé ended 14 b. 12 m. after mea suites! 4 

35. — 8. 1103. — Ante, Vol, XIV. p. 317, and Vol. XIX. o, 442. Pai copper-plate 
inseription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra :-— F aa ee 

(LU. 62). — So(éajké cha élkdafasn trinavaty-adhikéshv=atittsbo 1193 jing 
Prajapeti-sathva‘<ar.:mtargata-Machs-Suddha-dvidaéyith Vu(bu)dha. a 5 
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5. 1193 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prajipati: Wednesday, 
13th January, A. D. 1272; the 12th tithi of the bright half ended 14h. 48m, after mean 
sunrise. 

36, — 8. 1194. — From Dr. Fleet's impression (Graham's Kolhapoor, p. 437, No. 15) 
Kilhipur stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra: — 

(L, 23).— ‘Saka-varshéshu 1194 véd-ithka-Rudra-pramitésha vyatitésha varttamiin- 
Arhgirah-[sath }vatsara-Migha-piropimaysrm sémagrahana-parvani. 

8. 1194 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Atgiras: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 13 bh. 27 m. alter mean sunrise of the 3rd Febrnary, A. D. 1273, 

37, —8, 1200,—Ineer, at Sravanea Belyola, No. 137, p.105, Date of a private inscription :-— 

Svasti dri-vijayibhyudsaya-Silivihana-aka-varsham ]1200neya Bahudhénya-camvatsarada 
Chaitra-énddha 1 Sukravara, 

8. 1200 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudha&nya: Friday, 
25th March, A. D, 1278; the tirst Athi of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m, after mean sunrise, 
[This was the day of the Mésha-sathkrinti which took place, by the Sirya-siddhinta 16 h, 
44 m., and by the Arya-siddhinta 14 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise.] 

38. — 8, 1227. — From Dr, Fleet's impression. Vélipur stone inscription of the Divagiri- 
Yadava Rimachandra : — 

(Li, 1).— Swasti ri Baku 1227 | Visvavasu-samvachchha(tsa)ré 1 Mirga-su(éu)dha(ddlia) 
5 B4mé. 

5. 1227 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibvavasu : Monday, 
2°nd Movember, A. D. 1305; the Sth #ifAi of the bright half ended 3 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

99 — 8, 1801, — Jour. Bo. ds. Soc. Vol. XU. p.356, Dambal copper-plate inscription of 
Harihara I. of Vijayanagara :— 

Sak-ibdé Silivahasya sahasréna tribhih éatail | 
ék-fdhikaig-cha ganit? Siddharthé=bdé Subhé diné 
Jya(jyaijshthyiam Bhaumé nikinith-dparagé . 

§. 1301 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin: <A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Tuesday, 31st May, A. D. 1379, 20 h. 52 m. after mean. sunrise. 

40. — 8, 1801. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 126; ante, Vol. X11. p. 214, No. 37. 
Harihar stone insoription of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :-— 

'Sasi-ckha-Sikhi-chathdra-samitd Siké Sidhdha(ddhs)rththi(rtthi)-samjiit? ch=ibdé [t*] 

Karttika-misasya sita-dvidaSyim Bhaskaré vire [1\*], 

8. 1801 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddhirthin: Sunday, 
rd October, A. D. 1379; the 12th sthivof the bright half ended 9 h, 23. m. after mean sunrise, 

41.—8,. 1392. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Ingor. No, 127; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 88. 
Harihar stone inscription of Dévariya I, of Vijayanagara :-- 

‘Siké nétr-Agni-vahn-tmdo-sathkhyé Vikru(krijti-nimaké [\*] 
varush? Nabhasya-dvadasyim éuklayimh Somavaraké [11°] 

8.1832 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita: Monday, 
llth August, A.D. 1410; the 12th t/thi of the bright half ended 2] h. 36 mw. after mean 
sunrise. 

42, — B. 1353. — Ante, Vol. IL p. $53. Date on the colossal Jain statuc at Kirkala, in 
the South Kunara District :— 
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(L, 5),— Svasti sri-Sakabhilpati-tri-sara-vahn-fodau Virédhyadikrid*-varshé Phalguoa- 
Saumyavira-dhavala-sri-dvidast-tithan .. . 
(L. 14), — ‘Saka-varshe 1358... 
8, 1353 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virdédhakrit : Wednes- 
day, 13th Febrnary, A. D. 1482; the 12th titht of the bright half ended Oh, after mean 
43, — 8, 1436. — As. Res, Vol. XX. pp. 22 and 87. Krishniipara stone inscription ¢f 
Krishnariys of Vijayanagara : — 
Silivibana-faka 1436... Bhava-samvateara, Philgona-iuddha 3, Sukravars. 
8. 1436 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhiva: Friday, 
1Gth Pebroary, A, D, 1515; the third tithd of the bright half ended 22 h. after mean sunrise. 
44, — 8.1450. — Ep. Ind. Vol. 1. p. 401. Krishnipura stone inseription of Krishnariya 
of Vijayanagara : — . 
(L. 41). — ‘Saké sirdaihi-chaturbbibr*=da‘abhir=api éataih enthmitt Sarvaddriny= 
abdhé'? Chaitr-ikhya-miisd sita-Madann-tithan Jivavaré-ryamarkehé | 
5. 1450 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhdarin : 
Thursday, 2nd April, A, D. 1528; the 13th (Mndana) tithi of the bright half ended 16 h. 18 m., 
and the nakshatra was Uttara-phalguni (the Aryamarkshs) up to 12 b, 29 m. after mean 
sunrise, 
45.— 8. 1461, — Ep. Ind, Vol. I. p. 399. Krishnipura stone inscription of Krishnardya of 
Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 1). — Svasti éri-jaylibhyudayo-Silivahanafaka-varnshameala 145lneya Virddhi- 
samvatsarada Waisikha-éuda(ddha) 15 Sudala (i. ¢, Sukravaradalla) , . . 
(L. 22),— Virédhi-camvatsarada Vaiiikha én 15 Budallo somagrii(gra)hana-panya- 
kiladali ... 
8. 1451 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viréddhin: A lunar 
eclipse, Visible in India, on Friday, 23rd April, A, D, 1529, 14 h, 22 m. after mean suprise. 
46.— 8. 1460. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 382, and Vol, XII. p. 214, No. 96. Harihar stone 
inscription of Achyatariiya of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 15). — Silivahana-nirnite-iaka-varuéa(rsha)-kram-Agat® I 
vyoma-tarkka-chataé-chatndra-sithkhyaya cha samanvité iT 
Vijambi-nimaké varshé misé Karttike-nimani | 
paurnamisyamm sit® pakshé yard Sakisutasya cha {1 
Somo6pariga-camayé .. . 
| ‘&. 1460 expired, which hy the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Wednesday, 6th November, A. D. 1533, 15 b. 19 m. after mean 
suurisG. 
47. — B, 1476. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No, 133; Mysore Inecr, No. 17, p. 25. 
Harihar inscription of Sadigivadéva of VidyAnagari (Vijayanagara) :— 
‘Balivihana-Saks 1476 (in figures, 1, 4); Monday, the fourteenth day of the bright fort- 
night of Vaiéikha.” q, Siee ee 
‘5. 1476 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda: Monday 
16th April, A. D. 1554; the 14th sithé of the bright half ended 17 h. 96 m. after mean sunrise, 


* Bead Virddhakrid., * Rend sirdhaifchaturbhir. % Read “dhdrinysatadd. 
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45, — 8. 1506, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Ineer. No, 28; ante, Vol, XII. p. 213, No. 74. 
Dévanhalli copper-plate inscription of Raigariya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 114). — Khyat-iing-dthbara-biin-finda-ganitd Saka-vatear® | 

vatearé Taran-ibhikhyé miisi Kirttika-nimani {| 
Pakshé valaksh® ponyiyim paurnimifyath mahitithan | 
soéméparige-camayé ... 

8. 1506 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tarana: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on the 7th November, A. D. 1584, 23 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise. 

49. — 8. 1543. — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inser, No. 29; Mysore Inser. No. 136, p. 248. 
Simoggi copper-plate inscription of Ramadéva of Vijayunagara :— 

‘Saka 1543 ( in words ; 1. 18 of the first side; réda, 3; ambudAs, 4; sara, 5; and dshdui, 1), 
the Durmati saivatsara ; Saturday, the third day of the bright fortnight of Vaisikha.’ 

8. 1543 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati: Saturday, 
14th April, A. D, 1621; the third ahi of the bright half ended 19 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

50. — 8. 1556. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 84, p. 66 (and No. 140, p. 111). Stone 
inscription of Chima Raja Vadeyar of Maicir: — 

Sri-Silivihans-éaka-varashs 1556neya BhAve-samvatssrada Ashada(dha)-da 13 Sthiravara- 
Brahmayégs-dalu. 

5. 1556 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhiiva: Saturday, 
28th June, A. D. 1034; the 13th tithé of the bright half ended 22 h., and the yéya was Brahman 
from 1 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

$1.— 8. 1644.— Mysore Inecr. No. 168, p. 316. Tonnur copper-plate inscription of 
Krishearaja of Maistir :— 

‘The Silivahana ‘Saka year reckoned as vfda, arnava, ritu, kshiti (1644) having passed, the 
year Bubhakrit being current, in the month Mirgadgira, full moon, Tuesday, Brahma 
yéga, Ardra nakshatra, Bilava kereng,.... the moon being eclipsed in the constellation 
under which Rimiinuja was born’. . . 

5. 1644 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakrit: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in Indi, 16 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 11th December, A. D. 
1722, when the nakshafra was Ardra from 5h. 55 m., the yiya Brahman from 10 h. 23 m., 
and the kerana Bélava from 16 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

52. — 8. 1650. — Coorg Inacr. No. 13, p. 20. Abbimatha copper-plate inscription ; date 
of a grant of the Coorg Raja Dodda Virappa Vadeyar : — 

‘Silivihaga-iaka-varusha 1650ne Kilaka-samvatsarada Kiirtiika-duddha 2 Budhavara- 
dallu. 

8.1850 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was EKilaka: Wodnosday, 
23rd October, A.D. 1728; the second thi of the bright half endéd 17 h. 12 m. after mean 
Bunrise. 

53, — 8, 1683. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 37. Date in copper-plates from 

*Bilivihana-Saka 1683 (in figures ; 1. 1 of the first side), the Vishu sairatsara ; Monday 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 

8. 1683 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vishu: Monday, 
6th April, N. S,, A. D. 1761; the first “Ai of the bright half ended 6 bh. after mean sunrise. 
[The Mésha-samkranti took place on tho 9th April, A, D, 1761.) 
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54.8: 1718, — Coorg Tueer, No. 13, p20 (and No. 14, p. 22). Abbimatha cena 
Mahidévapara) copper-plate iuseription of the Coorg Rija Virn Rajéndra Vadeyar: — | 

Svasti éri-vijayabhyudaya-Salivahona-taka-varusha 171800 varttamiinaké solluva Mala- 
satiratsarnda Chaitra-4o 1 Bhirgavaéra-dallo, 


§. 1715 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala : . Friday, 8th April, 
N.S. A.D.1796; the first “thi of the bright half ended 21 bh, 10 m, after mean sunrise. (The 
Mésha-sathkranti took place on the 9th April, A. D. 1796.) 


55.i—8, 726,— Ante, Vol. XI. p. 126, and Vol. XVIL p. 141. Kanareso country eopper- 
plate inscription of the Rishtrakiita Govinda TIT. :-— all 

(L. 1). — ‘Sakanyipa-Ki- -Atfia-sath vatearnthgal—]n@ r=I(i)rpatt-franey’ Subhinu embhi-— 
(mbi) varshad’ Vais’(é)kha-misa-krishna-poksha-pafichamé/mi)-Brihaspati(ti)vararh. 

8. 726 expired: Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 804; the Sth m/hiof the dark half of the 
ptratmdnta Vaisikha ended 7 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the 
4th April, A. D.804, fell in the year SubhAnu which lasted from the 17th June, A.D. 808, to the 
12th June, A, D, 804. [The 5th tithi of the dark half of the amduta Vaiéikbs ended 20 h. 41m. 


after mean sunrise of Friday, Ord May, A. D. 804; and by the southern Juni-solar system 8, 726. 
expired would be Tirana. ] 


56. — 5, 076, — Pali, Str. and Old-Kan, Insor, No, 158. Balagamye stone inscription of. 
the Western Chilukya Simésvara I,: — 

‘Saka 976 (in figures, 1. 15), the Jaya savivatsara; Sunday, the day of the new-moon of tha 
dark fortnight of Vaisukha,” 


8, 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Sunday, 10th April, 
A. D, 1054; the 15th fithi of the dark half of the pirntmania Vaisikha onded 19 h. 37 m. after 
mean sunrise. [The 15th ithi of the dark half of the amdnéa Vaisikha ended 6 h. 12 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 10th May, A. D. 1054. Compare below, No. 150.] 


57. — 8.1313. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. IV. p.115. Copper-plate inscription of Harihara IT, 
of Vijayanagara : — 

Sake trayddasidhika-trifatittara-sahasré gaté vartamiina.Prajipati-satvatsaré Vaisikha 
mist krishga-pakshé amavisyiyih Saumya-diné sirydpardga-punyakile, 


8. 1313 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Frajipati: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h, 49 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, Sth April, A.D. 1391, 
which was the Lith of the dark half of the piirmindnia Vaisikha. 


(2.]— AmAnta Dates. 


58, — 8. 589. — Inscr, Sanserifes du Cambodge, p. 74; ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48 Stone 
insoription at Vat Prey Vier! :— 


Yat@ kilé Sakinim tie ee ehédas-ihé 
Jivab=chipé<ja-siryyd ...... .« ma 


5. 689 expired: The 16th day of the lonar Mihava (Vaisikhs) was the 15th April, 
A. D. 687; cra tk aos os Adee caae eat ended 4 h, 28 m., and 
——— Ss 


11 Tho dates given under this heading will be specially considered below. ’ 

1 For the fall wording of this date and on exact calculation of all its details see now M. A. Barth in Jmecr. 
Bonacrites de Camp ct du Cambodye, p, 592. I give the date hero, merely, becanse it is the earliest available Haka 
date in e dark fortnight which shews the amdnta scheme of the lunar month and admits of verification, For as 
even earlier eminta date from Cambodia (of Baka 648), s9¢ ante, Vol, XXI. p. 47. 
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when the moon was in Anuradha (the Maitra nekshafra) up to abont 22 h, 20 m. after mena 
sunrise. On tho same day the sun was in the sign Aja (Mésha), which it had cntored on the 
20th March, and Jupiter was in Chapa (Dhanuh), having entored that sign on the 20th 
January, A. D. 667. 

59. — §. 788. — Ante, Vol. XII. p, 219, and Vol. XVIL p, 142. Siriir stone inscription 
of the Rishtruktita Améghavarsha (Sarva) : — 

(L. 15). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-samvatearaigal é]-nfireenbhatt-entancya Vyayam cmba 
sativatearmm®  pravarttiso erizandl- Amd ghavarshe-N fipatadge-olim-alikitand vijaya-nijva- 
pravardhamiina-sathvatearaigal avyatt-cradam uttar-Ottaram rijy-Abbivriddli salutt-ire .. . . 
Jyéshtha-misad-amascyum Adityaviram ige siryyagrahsanad-andu. 

5. 788 expired: A solar eclipse, visiblo in India, 9 h, 4 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 16th June, A.D. 866. This day fell in the year Vyaya by both systema ; for by the 
mean-sign system Vyaya lasted from the 23rd September, A, D. 865, to the 19th September, 
A. D, 866; and by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya was 8. 788 expired. 

60. —S, 810. — Ante, Vol. XIIL. p. 69, and Vol. XVIII. p, 90. Bagumra copperplate 
inscription of the Rashtrakiita Makdsimantddhipati Krishnarija II. of Gujarat: — 

(Plate ii. 4, 1.11). — Salanripa-kil-Atite-sary abears jashtasn das-Ottarcshu Chaitré= 
mivilsy4( yam] stiryagrahana-parvani. 

§. 810 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 2 h, 40 m. after mean sunrise of the 
15th April, A. D. 883, 

61. — 8. 867. — Ante, Vol. L p. 209. Saldigi stone inscription of the reign of the 
Rashtrakiite Krishna IIT. : — 

(L. 3). — Saka-kilid-gat-Avdi(bdi)nim sasaptidhikashashtisho 

fat@shv=nshtasu tivaten saminim=aikaté=pi cha 
yarttaminé Plavanig-Avdé(bdé) . . 

(L. 45). — Pirvvokté varttamiin-ivdé(bd@) mis? Bhidrapadé=tichité 

pitri-parvvani tasy=aiva Kujaviréna samyutd 
siryyagrahape-kalé tu madhyagé cha divikaré, 

5, 887 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 9th September, A. D. 945. The year Plavatiga, by the mean-sign system, did not 
commence till the 17th October, A. D. 945, and it is therefore clear that the donation, to which 
the date in line 45 refers, was made some time before the date, referred to in line 3, when the 
inscription was put up. [By the southern luni-olar system Plavaiga would be 8. 869 expired.) 

62, — 8, 867. — dniz, Vol. VII. p. 16, and Vol. XIX. p. 102, Date of the accession of 
the Eastern Chalukya Amma IL, from s copper-plate inscription of his: — 

(L. 31). — Giri-rasa-vasu-samkhy-ibdé Saka-samayé Mirgga‘trsha-mist=smin [1"] 

Dhanushi ravau ghata-lagné dviidasa-varshi(reht) tu janmanah ... . 

8. 867 oxpired : Friday, Sth December, A. D. 945; the 13th #ithi of the dark halt ended 
10h. 8m, and the aekshatra was Anuradh4 (the Maitra nakshatra) up to 7h. 53 m. after 
mean sunrise; and the sun was in the sign Dhanuhk which it had entered on the 23rd 
November, A, D. 945. 

63. — 8, 893. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 256. Adaragniichi stone inscription of the Rishtra- 
kata Kottiga (Khotika): — 

(L. 7). — Sa(éa)kanyipa-kil-Atita-sathvachchha(tsa)ra-sa(éa)tangal-entu ndra  torbhatta- 
miraneya Prajapati-sa(ti*)vachchha(tss)rath saluttam-ire tad(d-)ya(-va)rsh-abhyi(bbya)- 
ntarad=Ashva(éva)yujad=amayise Adityavara stryyagrahans, 
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5. 1235 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramidin : Tuesday, 
SIst August, A. D, 1313; the Mth fithé of the dark half ended 15 bh. 36 m. after mean 
sUnYISe. 

75, — B, 1205. — date, Vol. XXL. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Java : — 

‘Sakavarshatita 1295, Asujimiisa, tithi trayédaéi krishnapaksha .... Su-vara (i, ¢ 

5. 12095 expired : Friday, 14th October, A. D. 1373; tho 13th fithi of the dark half ended 
=0 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 

‘7. — B. 1307. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inger. Vol. 1. p- 157. Inscription on a lamp-pillar 
at Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 36). — Saka-varshé 1307 pravarttamin? Krédhana-vatsaré Philguna-misé krishna- 
pakshe dvitiyayim tithau Sukravaré. 

8. 1307 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Erédhana ; Priday, 
16th February, A.D. 1386; the second tithi of the dark half commenced 0h. 17 m, before 
mean suurise of this Friday and ended 0 h, 43 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. 

#3. — 5, 1331. — Inser. af Sravana Belgofa, No. 106, p80. Date of a private inserip- 
tion: — 

Suka-varusha 133lneya Virédhi-samvatsarada Chaitra-ba © Gu (z ¢. Guruvira), 

8. 1331 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhin : Thursday, 
4th April, A, D. 1409; the Sth thi of the dark half ended 23 h, 22 m. after Mean sunrise, 

70. — 8, 1565. — Inser, at Sravana Helgola, No. 142, p. 112. Date of the death of 
Chirukirti: — 

Sri-Sakavarnsha 1565neya 
Srimach-Chiru-sukirti-pandita-yatih SObhAnu-sarvatsard 
misé Push ya-chaturddadi-tithi-vard krishpé supaksh@ mahan 4 
madhyahné vara-Mala-bhé cha(?)karané Holrggavyavaré Dhri(dhrujvé 
yore sVargga-puramh jagima matimiin( nif iIné=)traividya-c hakréévarah 1 

5.1565 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhanu: Fr : 
23th December (the day of the Uttariyana-sathkrinti), A, D, 1643 ; the 14th sith? of the dark 
half and the karana Sakuni ended 19h. 54 m., aod the nakshatra was Mola upto ll h.10m.,, 
tod the yéja Dhruva op to 5 h, 16 m. after mean sunrise, 

80, — 8. 1731. — Ineer. at Sravana Helgoja, No. 72, p.61. Date of the death of Adita- 
kirtidéva : — 

Silivihana-akibdih 173lneya Sukla-ndma-sathvatearada Bhidrapada-ba 4 Budhavara- 
dali. 

§. 1731 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla: Wednesday, 
27th September, N.5., A. D. 1809; the 4th tithd of the dark half ended 19 h. 36 m) after mean 
BRMIISE, 

81. — 8, 1739. — Coorg Inser. No. I7, p. 25. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the 
Coorg Raja Litiga Rajéudra Vadeyar : — 

Svilivihana-gaka-varsha 1739ney Isvara-satyatsarada Jéshtha-hahula bidigeyn Bhanu. 
varakké Enli-dinn 17096 $92 ne... 

8.1739 expired, which by the souther luni-solar system was Isvara : Sunday, Ist June, 
N.5., A. D. 1817, which was the day of the Kaliyuga 1796 392; the second tithi of the dark 
half ended 11 hb. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
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[The same inscription also has the date: Vikrama-sarhvatsarada Chaitra-dnddha dvidasiyn 
Bhanuvarads varige varusha 2 tingala 9 dina 25 Kali-dinn 1797 421ne, corresponding, for 
'S. 1742 expired = Vikrama, to Sunday, 26th March, N. 5., A. D.1820, which was the day of 
the Kaliyuga 1797 421.) 

62.—8. 1748, — Jnecr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 98, p. 74. Date from the reign of 
Krishvarija Vadeyar of Maisir : — 

‘Silivahana-caka-varusha 1748neya sands varttaminakke saluva Vysaya-nima-samyatsarnda 
Philguna-ba 5 Bhanuvaradalu. 

8. 1748 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vyaya: Sunday, 15th 
March, N. §., A. D. 1827; the Sth fithi of the dark half ended 3h, 12 m. after mean sunrise. 


2.— Dates in Current Years. 


(a). — Dates in Bright Fortnights, 

83.— 8, 1032, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. SUI. p. 3, Talalei copper-plate inscription of 
the Silihira Gandaridityadtva : — 

Senor pa-leil-dtita-dvitrithéad-uttara-sahasré Virédhi-samvatsaré Migha-éuddha-dagamyim 

8. 1032. current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhin : Tuesday, 
Ist February, A. D. 1110; the 10th ¢ithi of the bright half ended 11h, 58 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

(The same inscription contains the date: tat-samvatear-)paritana-Vikrita-sativatsara- 
Vaisikha-paurnamisyim sémagrahana-parvani, corresponding, for 8.1098 current, which by 
the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, to the 5th May, A. D. 1110, when there was 
a lunar eclipse, visible in Indin, 21 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise. | 

584, — 8. 1061. — Ante, Vol. XII. p, 212, No. 57, An Tiglésvar inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Sémésvara II.; — 

Sakha(ka)-varusha 105lneyn Ellaka-samvatsarada Kiirttika-pauronamiseyo] sémagra- 
hana-nimittam. 

8, 1051 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka: A lunar eclipss, 
visible in India, 20 bh. after mean sunrise of the 8th November, A. D, 1128. 

85. — 8. 1065. — Anse, Vol. XIX. p. 317. Miraj stone ‘inscription of the Silihira 
Vijayadityadéva : — 

(L.. 19), — [Saka]-varsha 1065neya Duthdubhi-samvatearada Bhidrapada-su(fu)dhdha- 
(ddha) 2(elfered to 6) BSukravirad-amdao. 

58. 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi: Friday, 
28th August, A. D. 1142; the 6th sths of the bright half ended 12 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

86. — 8. 1065,— From Dr. Fleet's impression. Kélhipur stone inscription of the 
Silihira Vijayidityndeva : — 

(L, 16). —‘Saka-varshéshn pamchashashty-uttarn-sahasra-pramitéshv=atitésha pravartta- 
mina-Dumdubhi-samvatsara-Migha-misa-paurnnamisyim Sémaviré sémagrahana-parvva- 
nimittam, 

8. 1065 current, which by the sonthern Inni-solar system was Dundubhi: 4 lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 17 h. 23m. after mean sunrise of Monday, lst February, A.D. 1143. 

#7. — 8. 1068. —— Inacr. af Sravana Belgola, No. 50, Pp. 33, Date of the death of Prabhi- 
chandra-siddhintadéva : — 

Sa(ia)ka-varsham  1068neya Erédhan-camvatsarada Aévija-so(Su)ddha-dafami 
Brihavarad-andu Dhanur-llagnada pirvvihgad [0], 
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8. 1088 ourrent, which by the southern luni-solar system was Erédhana: Thursday, 
27th September, A. D. 1145; the 10th éithi of the bright half ended 16 h. 26 m. after mean 

88. — 8. 1073, — From Dr. Fleet's impression, Biman stone inscription of the Silihira 
Vijayidityadéva : — 

(L. 12). — Saka-varshéshn trisaptaty-nttara-sahasra-pramit@shvy=athtéshu amkaté=pi 1073 
parvva -nim itins nl # 

§. 1073 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Praméda: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 20 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 6th September, A. D. 1150, 

89, — 8, 1089. — Inser, at Sravana Belgola, No. 42, p- 14. Date of the death of Naya- 
kirtidéva: — 

Saké randhra-nava-dyn-chandramasi Durmmukhy-fikhya-samvatsaré 
Vaisikhé dhavalé chaturddaéa-dint viré cha StryAtmaje | 
pirvviihné praharé gat® 'rddha-anhité .. . 

5. 1008 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmukha: Saturday, 
24th April, A, D. 1176; the 14th tithi of the bright half ended 15 h, after mean sunrise, 

90. — 8.11237. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X, p. 236, Kalholi Jain temple inscription of 
the Raji chiefs Kirtavirya IV. and Mallikirjona:— 

‘In the Saka year 1127, the RaktAkshi sathvateara, on Saturday, the second lonar day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Panshya, at the time of the sun's commencement of 
his progress to the north.’ 

In 8, 1127 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raktdksha, the 
second fifhi of the bright half of Pansha ended 4h. 82 m., and the Uttara yans-sam krinti 
took place 4h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, A. D, 1204, 

91. — 8. 113L. — Anie, Vol. XIX. p. 247. Bhoj copper-plate inscription of the Ratta 
chief Kiartavirya IV.: — 

(Li. 97). — Sakantipa-kilasy=aikatyi(tri)iéad-uttarn-Gat-Adbike-sahasratamasya Vibha- 
va-sativatsorasya Kiirttika-misasya énkla-dviidaéyim Budhavara-camanvitay ath. 

§. 1191 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava: Wednesday 
22nd October, A. D. 1208; the 12th tithi of the bright half ended 12 h. 45 m, after mere 


AUMrise. 





92. — 8. 1107. — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inser, No, 236 ; Mysore Inser, No. 120, p, 219 
Halébid memorial tablet: — 219, 


‘Saka 1197 (in figures, 1. §), the Bhava saviwateara - Wednesday, the twelfth 
bright fortnight of Bhidrapada.’ . GRA aoe 
5.1197 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhava: Wednesd. 
lith August, A. D. 1274; the 12th Hihd of the bright half ended 20 h, 11 Rep eayais 
snnrise. Spey 
73.— 8. 1109. — From Dr. Fleet's impression, Sidnirle inscription of the TDiteacie 
Yiidava Rimachandra :— phon of the Dévagiri. 
(Li. 13).— Baka-varshéshn 1199 ramdhr-itika-Rudra-pramitéshn gate ps 
ME he oe : : a gaiéshu varttamina- 
Dh&tri-sativatear-im(é )ntargata-Srivana-pirnnimiyirh S4ma-dind yajiiépavita-parvani, 
5. 1109 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dhatri: mon day, 271 
July, A. D. 1276; the full-moon tithi ended 4h, 58 m. after mean sunrise, 7 | Sas 
4. —B. 1205. — Inser, at Sravana Belgola, No. 129, p.97, . Dateof s private inncr; iption: — 
Sa(sa)ka-varshath 1205neya Chitrabhénu-sarnyateara Srivana-su 10 Bridandu, 
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§. 1205 current, which by the southorn luni-solar system was Chitrabhinu: Thurs- 
day, 16th Joly, A. UD. 1282; the 10th tithé of the bright half ended 20h. 16 m. after mean stin- 
rise. 

35. — 8. 1205. — Inser. af Sravana Belyola, No. 111, p.86. Dato of a private inscription :— 

‘Saka-varsha 1295 Paridhavi-samvatsar.-Vaisikha-tuddha 3 Budbavira. 

8, 1295 current, which by the southern luni-solar system wns Paridhivin : Wednesday, 
7th April, A, D. 1372; the third tithé of the bright half ended 11 bh. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 

96. — 5. 1355. — Inser. at Sravana Beljgola, No. 108, p. 85. The tomb of the Jaina 
Srntamoani was sect up: — 

Ishu-sara-sikhi-vidhu-mita-Gaka-Paridhavi-éarad-dvitiyag-Ashadhé | 
sita-navami-Vidhudin-ddaynjushi sa-Vikakhé pratishthit=tyam-iha 1 

In 8. 1355 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, Ashadha 
was intorcalary ;" and the 9th fithi of the bright half of the second AshAdha ended 4h. 
11 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th July, A. D. 1432, when the sakshafra was Vibikhaé 
ap to l/h. 4m, after mean sunrise. 

97. — 8. 1466. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 19. Badimi inscription of the time of Achyntariyan of 
Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 4): — Svasti éri-jayibhyudaya-Silivihana-inkn-varsha 1455neya WNarhdann-samvat 
sarmda Jé(jyejshtha-sn 5 Guruviradaln. 

§. 1455 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nandana: Thursday, 
9th May, A. D. 1502; the Sth éthé of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m. after mean sanrise. 


(b). — Dates in Dark Fortnights. 
{1.]) — Parpiminta Dates: None. 
[3.] — AmAnta Datos, 

08. — 8. 948.—Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 120 (and Vol. XVI p, 43). Kalas-Badrikh copper- 
plate inscription of the Yadava Bhillama ILI.; — 

(L. 14). — Sakanripa-kil-itlte-sathvatsarn-datisho navasv=ashtichatviri[m* ]ind-ndhik[@*)- 
shr=amkaté=pi 1) 948 1) Erédhana-samvatsaara-Karttika-samjit-Adityagrahand, 

8. 948 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krédhana: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd November, A. D. 1025. 

99, — B. 1043, — Inser, at Sravana Belgola, No. 49, p. 28. Date of the death of 
Démiyynka: — 

Sa(ia)ka-varasha 1042neya Vikdri-samhvatearada Phalgona-bahuls 11 Brihavairad-andu, 

§. 1043 current, which by the southern. luni-solar system was Vikdrin: Thursday, 
26th February, A. D. 1120; the 11th Athi of the dark half ended 21 h, 42 m. after mean sunrise. 

100. — 8. 1104. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 19. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription at 
Térdal: — 

(L. 59). — Sa(gajka-varshatn l104neya Plava-satnvatsarada Afvayuja-bahuln 3 Adiva- 
radalu. 

8. 1104 current, which by tho southern luni-solar system was Plava: Sunday, 
7th September, A. D. 1181; the third ttht of the dark half ended 16 h. 5 m. after mean 
BUNTISC. 





13 See ante, Vol, XIX. p, 854, No, 157. 
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101. — 8. 1110. = Alute, Vol. XII, p.97. Toragal inseription of the Mahdmandaléirara 
Liarma :-— 

(L. 33). — Sa(fa)ka-varsham 11]0neya Plavathga-sathvatsarada Puéya(shya)-bahula 10 
Vaddavarav-uttariyana-sarh kramana-vyatipitadaln, 

In 8. 110 current, which by the southern luni-solar system wns Plavanga, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 19 h, 25 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A.D. 1187, during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which ended 15h, 5m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 26th December, A. D. 1187, 

102. — 8. 1136, — Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 7; ante, Vol. KIX. p. 440. Ehédrapur 
stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighaoa I1.:— 

(L. 8), — Sri-Saka-varsh? 1136 Srimukha-sathvatsar? Chaitré sirya-parba(rva)ni 

S. 1186 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srimukha: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 22nd April, A. D. 1213. 
|The same date in a Halébid inseription of the Hoysala Viraballila, Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. 
Fiver. No. 234.) 

103. — B. 1161, — Arch, Survey of West, India, Vol. ILL. p. 113; Jour, Bo, As, Soc, Vol 
A. p. 282. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription of the Ratta chief Lakshmidéva at 
Fanndatti : — 

(L. 64).— Baka-varshamh 115Ineya Sarvvadhdri-sainvatsarada Ashidhad=ama(mi) vise 
Séomavirad=-amdina sarvvagrasi-siryyagrahapad=ntiama-tithiyol, 

8. 1151 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhirin: A total 
solar eclipse, visible in India, 6h. 3 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 3rd July, A. D. 1228. 

104. — 8. 1172, — Ante, Vol, XX1. p. 201. Kiijichipura Ekimranitha stone inscription of 
Ganapati :-— 

(L. 13). — Bakibdé tu dvisaptaty-adhika-Siva-iata-khyAta-sarmh okhyina-miné 

Saumy-ibdé Sréshtha-mas? bahula-Hari-dind Bhaumavaré samé=hnij | 

8. 1172 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Tuesday, Sth 

June, A. D. 1249; the 11th (Hari) “thi of the dark half ended 13 h, 23 m. after mean sunrise. 


105, — 8. 1175. — Mysore Inser. No. 171, p. 322. Bangalore Museum sat ntabe 
inscription of the Hoysala Séméévara :-— copper-p 


‘The Saka year 1175, the year Paridhavin, the month Philguna, new-moon day, during 

an eclipse of the sun,’ . 
5. 1175 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhivin: A solar 

eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise of the Ist March, A. D, 1253. 





3, — Dates in Expired or Current Years.1é 
[l.] — A Parnimanta Dato, 
106. — 8. 534.—Ante, Vol. VI. p- 78; Vol. XVI. p. 109; Vol. XVII. p. 141; and 
Vol. XX. p.3.  Haidardbid copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukya Pulikédin IT, ; — 
(L. 11). — dtmanah pravarddhaminna-rijyibhishéka-samyatsaré tritiyé Sakan 
wura-datéshou chatustrim§-adhikéshu patichasy=atitéshe Bhidrapad-dmivisyayiap 
nimittam, 


“* The question as to which of the possible equivalents of the ds : , 
equivalent will be considered below, = original date should be regarded to be its tene 


ripati-sathvat- 
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8.534 current: A partial solar eclipse, not visible in India, 21h. 17 m. after moan 
sunrise of the lith Augnst, A, D. G11, which was the 1ith of the dark half of the pérnindutu 
Bhidrapada. 
8. 534 expired: A total solar eclipse, not visible in India, 14h. 15 m. after mean sun- 
rise of the 2nd August, A. D. 612, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the pirnindata 
Bhadrapada. 








[2.] 4 Aménta Dates. 

107, — 8. 716. — From Dr. Fleet's impression. Paithan copper-plate inscription of the 
Rashtrakita Govinda TT. ; — 

(L. 69), — Saknnripa-kill-Aititn-samvatsara-sa(sn)tésho saptamu(sa) je(shd)das-Gttaréshu 
Vaisakha-va(ba)hul-imivisyim=idityagrahana-parvyani. 

8. 716 current: A circular solar eclipse, not visible in India, 17 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise of the ]4th May, A. D, 793, Which was the loth of tho dark half of the amduia Vaisikhn. 

8, 718 expired ; A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 3 h. 48 m. after mean snnrise of 
the 4th May, .A, D. 794, which also was the loth of the dark half of the amdata Waisikha. 

108, — 8.730, — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 68, and Vol. XVL p. 74, Radhanpur copper-plate 
inscription of the Rishtrakita Gévinda III. : — 

(L. 53). — Sakanripa-kil-itita-comvatsara-éatésha saptasn triméad-uttarésha Sarvajin- 
uimni satnvatsaré Srivaga-bahula-a(l-iijmivisyim siryagrahana-parvani, 

§. 730 current: A total solar eclipse, not visible in Indian, 10h. 83 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 7th Angust, A, D. 807, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnfa Srivann. 

5. 730 expired; A total solar eclipse, visible in Inilia, 1 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 27th Joly, A. D. 808, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the am@ata Srivana. 

By the southern luni-solar system Sarvajit was 5, 730 current: and by the mean-sign 
system Sarvajit lasted from the 3lst May, A. D. 807, to tho 20th May, A. D. 505, anil 
accordingly was current on the 7th August, A. D. 807, and at the commencement of 8. 72 
expired, but not on the 27th July, A. D. 808, 

109. — 8. 789, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 185, and Vol, XVIIL p. 56. Bagnmri copper-plate 
inscription of the Hishtrakita Mahdedmantédhi pati Dhiriyarsha Dhravaraja ITI, of Gujarit: — 

(L, 04), — Sakanripa-kal-Atlta-sath vatsara-gatésho saptasvetko(kd)nanavaty-adhikeshy- 
aiikatah satnvat 729 Jyéshth-amivasyayim ddityagrahana-parvvani. 

5. 780 current: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 9h, 5 m. after moan sunrise of 
the 16th June, A. D. 866, which was the 1ith of the dark half of the amdats Jyaishtha. 

5. 789 expired: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1h. §6 m. after moan sOnrise 
of the 6th June, A. D. 867, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amédnta J yaishthn. 

B, — DATES IN SOLAR MONTHS. 
All in Expired Years. 

110, — 8. 044. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 53, and Vol, XIX, p. 129. Koramolli copper-plate 
inseription of the Eastern Chalukya Raéjorija T1.; date of his accession : — 

(L. 65). — Y6 rakshitum vasumatin Saka-yatsartsho 

véd-imburasi-nidhi-varttishu Sithhagé-rkké [| *] 
krishpa-dvitiya-divavas!-Ottarabhadrikayarh 
varé Guror=vyaniji lagna-varé=bhishiktah 4) 


18 Road .dirag, 
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In 8. 944 expired the Sithha-satikranti took place (and the solar Bhédrapada 
commenced) 20 bh. 46 m. after mean sunrige of the 20th July, A. D. 1022; and the day of the 
date is Thursday, 16th Augnat, A. 1). 1022, when the second tithi of tho dark half (of the 
amduta Bhidrapada) ended 10h, 55 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada up to 
16 h, 26 m. after mean sunrise. 

lil, — 8. 999. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p, 163, Vizagapatam copper-plate insoription of 
Anantavarman Chidagaigadéya ; date of his accession : — | 

(L. 30), — Sik-ivdé(bdé) Nanda-randhra-grahagana-gagité Kumbha-sarhsthd dingsd 

suklé pakahé tri(tri)tiyé-yoji Ravija-dind Révati-bhé nriyugmé 
lagmé(gné) *. # 

In 5. 999 expired the Kumbh: Anti took place (and the solar Philguna 
commenced) 19 h. 12 m, after mean sunrise of the 22nd January, A, D, 1078; and the day of 
the date is Saturday, 17th February, A. D.1078, when the third tithé of the bright half (of the 
lunar Philguna) ended 21 h. 23 m., and the nakshatra was Révati up to 19 h, 3 m. after mean 
SUDriEsC, 

112.— 5. 1003, — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 164, Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription of 
Anantavarman Chédagaigadéva : — 

(L. 40). — Haranayana-viyad-gagana-chandra-gapité Sak-Aivdé(bdé) Méshamésa-krishn- 

In 8. 1003 expired the Mésha-samkranti took place (and the solar Vaigilha commenced } 
17 h, 20 m, after mean sunrise of the 23rd March, A. D. 1081; and the day of tho date is 
Sunday, 4th April, A. D. 1081, when the Sth dithi of the dark half (of the amdnta Chaitra) 
ended 12h, 37 m. after mean sunrise. 

113.— 8. 1347. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inecr, Vol. Lp. 84. Inscription inside the front 
Gdpura of the Virifichipuram temple: — 

‘On the day of (‘he nakshatra) Anusham (i. ¢. Anuridha), which corresponds to Wodnes- 
day, the sixth lunar day, the 3rd (solar day) of the month of Pahguni (i.e. Phalgunf) of the 
Vibvavasu year, which was current after the Saka year 1347 (had passed), 

In 8, 1347 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viivavasn, the month 
Panguni (i. ¢. the solar Chaitra) commenced 15h. 42m. after mean sunriso of the 24th 

‘ebruary, A. D. 1426; and the day of the date is Wednosday, 27th F ebruary, A. D. 1426, when 
the 6th thi of the dark half (of the amanta Philguna) ended 20 h, 30 m., and the natghatra 
was Anurfidha for about 23 h. after mean sunrise, 


114. — 8. 1871. — Hultzsch, SoutA-Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 111, Inscription on the enst wall 
of the Sémaniithéévara temple at Padavédu :— 

‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Uttiridam (i. «. Uttarasha ), which corresponds to 
the yiga Ayushmat and to Saturday, tho thirtee nth lunar day of the former half of the 
wonth of Sinha of the Sukla year, which was current after the Baka year 1371 (Aad passed).’ 


In 8, 1971 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the Sirhha- 
sathkrinti took place (and the solar Bhiidrapada commenced) 8 h. 30 m, after mean sunrise of 
the 30th July, A. D. 1449; and the day of tho dato is Saturday, 2nd August, A. D. 1449, when 
the 13th fths of the bright half (of the lonar Sriivana) onded 8 h, 43 m., and when the nakshatra 
was UttarashAdha for 10 h. 30 m., and the yiga Ayushmat for 4h. 54 m. after mean sunrise 

115. — 8, 1471. — Hultzich, South-Inud, Inger. Vol, 1. p85. Inscription on a stone, build, 
into the floor of the court-yard of tho Virifichipuram temple : — 

‘On Thursday, the day of (the nakshaira) Punarvasy, which corresponds to the seventh 
lunar day of the former half of the month of Mésha of the Saumya year, which was current 
after the Siliviha-Saka year 1471 (had passad).’ 








, ATT 
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In § 1471 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the Mésha- 
aathkranti took place (and the solar Vaidikha commenced) 19 h, 41 m. after mean sanrise of 
the 27th Mareh, A, D. 1549; and the day of the date is Thuraday, 4th April, A. D. 1549, when 
the 7th tithé of the bright half (of the lnnar Vaisikha) ended 14h, 44 m., and the nakshatra was 
Punarvasu up to 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 

116. — 8. 1488. — Hultesch, South-Ind. Insor. Vol. I. p. 70. Inscription on a stone at 
Arappakkam : — 

‘On Wednesday, the twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month of Kumbha of the 
Akshays smhvaisera, which waa current after the Baka year 1488 (had passed).’ 

In 8. 1488 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Akshaya (or Kshaya), 
the Kumbha-samkrinti took place (and the solar Philguna commenced) 7h. 58m, after 
mean sunrise of the 27th January, A, D. 1567; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 
5th Febroary, A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnta Magha) ended 
20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise, 

117. — 5. 1589. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. TV. p. 77. Ramésvaram copper-plate 
inseription : — 

‘In the year Plavaiga, current after 1589 of the Biliviahana-Saka had elapsed, .... 
on Thursday, the third Ionar day of the light fortnight of the month of Vaiyasi, and in the 
asterism of Pita (Pushya), Kanda yiga and Karakavi (?) kerana.' 

In 8. 1589 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavaiga, the month 
Vaiyisi (i. ¢. the solar Jyaishtha) commenced 6 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th April, 
A. D. 1667; and the day of the date is Thursday, 16th May, A. D. 1667, when the third tithi of 
the bright half (of the laonar Jyaishtha) and the karana Gara ended 1h. 51 m., and when the 
nakshatra was Pushya™ after 21h. 40 m., and the yiga Ganda up to9 h. 10m. after mean 
aunrise. 

118, —8. 1630. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 85. A Sétupati copper-plate 
inscription in the Raméésvaram temple : — 

‘In the year Jaya, current after 1636 of the Balivihana-Saka had elapsed, on. . . Monday 
the tenth lunar day, and the first day of the month of Sittirai, in the asterism of Sravana 
and in the Subha yéga and the Subha -arana,’ 

In 8. 1636 expired, which by the southern luni-solar syste m was Jaya, the month 
Sittirni (¢. e. the solar Vaisikha) commenced on Monday, 29th March, A. D. 1714, by the Sirva- 
siddhinta 12 h. 21 _m., and by the Arya-siddhinta 9h. 35 mi after mean sunrise. By the 
Arya-siddhiinta, therefore, this Monday was the first day of ‘Sittirai; and on the same day 
the 10th #ithi of the dark half (of the amdnfa Chaitra) ended 21 h., and the nakshatra was 
Sravanpa up to 9 hb. 12 m., and the yéga Bubha from 9h. 12 m. after mean sunrise.” 

119, —8, 1687. — Arch. Survey of South, India, Vol. IV. p. 88. Another Sétupati copper- 
plate inscription in the Rim@svaram temple: — 

‘In the year Manmatha, current after the 1637th year of the Salivahana-Saka era had 
elapsed, on . . . Monday the third Innar day, and the 2nd day of the month of Masi, and in 
the asterism of Uttiram’ (i. «. Uttara-phalgunt), 

In 8. 1637 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 
month Mati (i, ¢. the solar Philguna) commenced 21 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
28th January, A. D. 1716, The second day of Masi, therefore, was Monday, 20th Jannary, 
A. D, 1716; and on this day the third sithé of the dark half (of the amdnfa Migha) ended 1th. 
45 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-phalguni up to 16 h, 25 m, after mean sunrise. 


4 The naksheira preceding Puabya ia Puparyaeu. i There is no karaga named BubAa, 
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120. — 5. 1655. — Arch 
plate ingeription :— 

"At the anspicions time of the lunar eclipse that ocenrred on the 10th lonar’? day of the — 
mouth of Kattikai of the year Piramatishta which is current after 1655 of the Silivahann- 
Baka lad elapsed, on Saturday, when the time of full moon, the asteriem of ROhinf . |). . Are 
in conjunction,’ 

In 8. 1655 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramfdin, the month 
Rarttigni (i..c. the solar Mirgasira) commenced 5 h, 38 m. after mean sunrise of “the first 
November, A. D, 1733. Tho 10th day of Kirttigai, therefore, was Saturday, 10th November, — 
A.D. 7757; and on this day (the foll-moon day of the lonar Karttiks) there was ..lonar 
eclipse, Visible in India, at 11 h. 42 m., and the nakshatra was Réhini from about 13 h. 47 m, 
after mean sunrise. | | 

121. — 8. 1658, — Arch, Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 97. Another Sétupati copper. 
Plate iuecription: — 

‘On... the Tai new-moon day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pushyn, »... of the 
year Nala current after 1658 of the Siliyahana cra, in the Sravana asterism, in the gol yéga 
nan! Birummiyaydga (?) and in the good karapna of Karulakarana (?).? 

In 8, 1658 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala, the month 
Tai ('.¢. the solar Magha) commenced 20 h. 47 -myafter mean sunrise of the 29th December, 
A. D, 1730; and the day of the date is the 19th January, A, D. 1737, when the hew-moon filha 
of the eménfa Pausha and the kerana Chatushpada ended 18 h, 39 m., and when the nakshaira 
was Sravana up to 22 hb. 20 m,, and the yiga Siddhi! up to 3h. 17 m. after mean SUNTIse, 

J22, — 8.1705, — Arch. Survey,of South. Judia, Vol, IV. p..105, Another Sétupati 
copper-plate inscription ; — 

‘In the year, . . Sdbhakrit, current after 1705 of the Silivahana-Saka and 4884 of the 
Kali.cra had elapsed, ... on Priday, the thirteenth lunar day of the light half of the month of 
Mithuna, in the asterism of Anusha (i. ¢, Anuradh4), in the anspicious yiga named Siddbi 
and iu the auspicious Taittula karana,’ 

In 5, 1705 = Kali 4884 expired, which by tho southern luni-solar system was 
Sdohakrit (Sobbana), the Mithuna-samhkranti took place (and the solar Ashidha commenced) 
16 h. 45 m, after mean sunrise of the 11th June, N.8., A. D. 1783: and the day of the date is 
Friday, 13th June, A. D, 1783, when the 13h tithi of the bright half (of the Innar Jynightha) 
amd the arene Taitila ended 4h. 36 m., and when the nakshatra was Anuridha up to 99 
“0 u., and the yéya Siddha (not Biddhi) up to 6 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise, 

(To be continued.) 
FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FER. D’PENBA. 

No. 18. — The Sparrow Girl. 

There once lived in a town 6 cock-sparrow and a hen-sparrow, with their chicks. 
After living in the town for a long period, they went with their chicks and took up their 
abode in jangle, where they lived happily for some time. Qne day it happened that a fire 





- Survey of South, India, Vol. IV. p. 91. Another Sdtupati copper- 


“ Come, my dear, let-us fly from this jungle, or else the fire will come to where we are 
hiving and burn us to death,” 


This word iowrong and should have been omitted, 





* The yiga Siddbi is fcllowed by Vyatipita. 
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Of course, the hen-sparrow was of one mind with her mate, but said she:—‘“ Fly, we 
must; but what will become of our chicks? They will perish in the fire!" 

The cock-sparrow, however, who did not care about his chicks, said -—" Oh, conie ; 
don't bother yourself about the chicks! Let us fly awny, We can't save ourselves and them 
at the same time, Let them perish. If we wait moch longer iv order to save them, wo 
too. shall perish with them." 

Bnt the hon-sparrow could not entertain such an ides, and they thus kept quarrelling and 
fighting, peeking at each other, till nt last the cock-sparrow flow away, leaving the hen- 
sparrow anil the chicks to save themselves or perish in the fire, which was rapidly approaching 
the tree on which they had made their dwelling. The hen-sparrow was now at a loss to know 
what to do to save herself and her little ones from the fire. She looked about for water, but 
no water could be seen anywhere about the place, At length she flew up to the tallest tree in 
the jungle, and from there she spied a little pond ata distance. She managed to fetch some 
water in the hollow of her wings several times, enongh to make the nest damp, and going at a 
short distance waited to see the consequences of the fire. In the meanwhile the fire raged 
furionsly and had reached the abode of the sparrows, which it soon passed, leaving overything 
behind it a mass of live coals and ashes; but, fortunately for the young ones, the tree and 
their nest was not touched by the fire, and the hen-sparrow had the satisfaction to know 
that she did well in watering the nest, and the happiness to find her chicks alive, 

They now lived in peace for a long time. One day the hen-sparrow went into the town to 
search for food, and in her abeence the cock-sparrow Tetorned for the first time since he had 
abandoned them to the merey of the flames. He asked the chicks where their mother was, and 
they told him she had gone in search of food. The cock-sparrow then told them to look for 
her and call her back, which they did. 

When the hen-sparrow returned, she fed the chicks, and ate the remainder of the food 
herself, leaving nothing for the cock-sparrow, who grambled and growled at his mate, and asked 
her what it all meant. The hen-sparrow said that she did not wish to have anything to do with 
him, and that she waa right in feeding her chicks and eating some herself without thinking 
of him. Upon this the cock-sparrow said that the chicks belonged to him, and that ho 
wished to take them away with him, but the hen-sparrow contended that they belonged to her, 
and she said she had the better right to them, because she had saved them from fire; and so the 
two sparrows kept quarrelling till they came to pecking at each other, and they did so 
for a long while, At length they made up their mind to go before the king of the neigh- 
bouring country, and ask him to decide their dispute. When they came before the king, it waa 
decided by him that the chicks belonged to the father, the cock-sparrow, and so the 
mother, the hen-sparrow, was obliged to give up her chicks, and live by herself. 

Now, it happened that next door to the king's palace lived a pardhan, in a niche of whose 
house the hen-sparrow took up her abode. There she had plenty to eat, for she had only to 
get into the pardhen's granary. She passed in this way several months, till one day the pardhan 
saw her in the granary and killed her, and it so happened, that the pordhan's wife, who was 
childlosa, became from that moment pregnant, or, rather the hen-sparrow, which died, was 
conceived in the pardhan’s wife’s womb.!' 

1 ‘The following folk-story which is told locally as a fact (!), will not be uninteresting in this connection :-— 
“ There lived two brothers with their wives. One of the brothers had a child, o girl, who waa tenderly loved by her 
parents, and more eo by hor sunt, who bad no children. When the girlgwaa about seven or eight years old, she 
became seriously ill, and, when she saw her acct weeping near her bed, she ssid to her :—‘Don't cry, annt; when I am 
dead I will be conceived in your womb,’ When she had thus spoken, she expired, and it is mid that the aunt from 
that time beeame pregnant, and at the end of nine months a girl was born to ber.” This story i a good instance 
of the'inability of the folk in India to connect cause and effect. Given that the girl spoke as is maid, and given 
that her aunt gave birth to a girl-child at a time shewing that pregnancy commenced just after the girl's death, 
there is still, of course, no proof whatever that the girl who died was the same person as the girl that was after. 
wards bors. 
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in duc time the pardhen’s wife was delivered of a daughter. This girl grew up beautiful, 
and was the pride of her parents, who spared neither pains nor purse to bring her up well. 
When she was about nine or ten years old, she asked her father to buy her a horse with which 
she could play and amuse herself, and sometimes take a ride. The father readily bought a very 
goed horse for her. Now, it happened that the king had a mare, which was covercd by the 
horse of the pardhan's danghter, which resulted in the mare's bringing forth, in duc time, a 
colt. The perdhen’s daughter ordered her servants to bring the king's mare, with the colt, into 
her own stables, and when the king's servants remonstrated with her, she gave up the mare, 
and said the colt belonged to her, as the issue of her horse. This led to a serious quarrel 
with the pardhon’s daughter and the king's servants, who said that the coli belonged to the 
king, as it was a issue of the king's mare, but the girl wonld not give it up, and at last they 
agreed to ask the king to render them justice. When tho king, who had till then been ignorant 
on the affair, heard the ease, he naturally decided in favour of his servants, which, of course, 
meant in hisown favour. Upon this the pardian's daughter quietly remarked :— 

“Sire, your decision is not just! Doyou remember how you decided in the case of the 
two sparrows about their chicks? Yon said the young ones belonged to the father, the cock- 
sparrow, and deprived the mother, the hen-sparrow, who had, with much trouble and anxiety, 
saved them from a fire, of her young ones. You must act up to that decision in this case too, 
aud 1 contend that the colt belongs to my horse, its father,” ' | 

The king was dumb-founded by this remark, and at last gave up the colt to the pardhan's 
daughter, saying :—“ Go away, you stupid girl, and take the colt; and if you can bring mo the 
milk of a bullock I shall certainly consider you very clever!" 

The parthen's darghter listened to this quietly, and went away Without saying a word, 
On the following day she collected a basketfal of rags in the streets, and began to wash them 
in # tank, from which the king's servants got their water for drinking and cooking purposes. 
When the servants saw her, they asked her what she was doing, and she answered :— 

“Last night my father was confined of a baby, and I am washing the clothes used by 
him at the time |" | 

The servants borst out langhing, and asked the girl to go away, as she was spoiling their 
drinking-water by washing rags; but the girl refused to go away, and kept washing the rags, 
upon which the servants, after repeating their request, twoor three times, began to beat hes. 
The girl immediately ran to the king and complained to him of his servants’ conduct, and that 
they had beaten her, The king summoned the servants, and asked what the row was about, 
The servants said :— 

“Sire, as we were passing by the tank we saw this girl washing raga in it, and thns 
spoiling our drinking-water. We remonstrated with her, but she would not listen, and hence 
the quarrel," 

Upon this the king cried out to the girl :—‘‘ Is this true that hear P.* 

The pardhan's daughter replied :;—* Sire, these people are telling lies, when they say they 
caught me washing rags. I was not Washing rags; but my father has given birth to a baby 
and I was washing the clothes that were used at the time of his coufinement," =f 

“What a girl! thundered out the king, “ Are you mad ? 
toa child?” 

“Ha ha ha,” laughed the girl, and asked tho 

hild, how can I get milk from a bullock 2” 

Tho king at once Peresived that, in trying to make a fool of the pardAan's danghter, he 

himself had bevn befooled, and, ag a second attempt to try the skill of the girl, he said:— 


* Get AWB, YOU mad girl; if you can putt r ‘the a of = | ou 
built, I will admit that you area vary clover gikth ae ot D house before it is 


How can man give birth 


king:—"Tf a man cannot give birth to a 
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The girl, pretending not to hear what the king said, went away without uttering a single 
syllable. 
A few days elapsed after this incidence, and the girl, carrying a basketfnl of gram and a 
measure called pdili, came near the king's palace, and cried out :—“ Gram for sile; good gram 
for horses. Who will buy my gram?" | 


The king’s grooms heard the call of the supposed gram-scller, and ran and tald the king 
that there was a girl crying ont gram for sale, anil as their stock was over, thoy would, if the 
‘king ordered, buy from the girl, The king ordered the servants to feteh the girl with the 
gram in hia presence, and, on her being bronght, he told her to measure the gram she had, 
upon which she cooly asked the king to apply the shig? to the poili, 

“Go on, measure the gram," said the king, “nono of your nonsense,” 

But the pardhan’s daughter pertly repliel:—“Go on, apply the «hiy, and then I will {ill 
‘my measure.” 

This ronsed the king's ire, and he thundered out:—“None of your impertinence, 
What do you mean by asking me to apply the shiy, before you have filled the measure?” 

The girl, however, remained composed, and quietly said :—" Sire, why do you got inte 
temper? If you cannot apply the shiy before I have filled the pail, how could you get it into 
your head to nsk me to put together the roofing of a house before it is constructed ? Is it not 
the same as applying the shiy to the paili before it is filled ?” 

The king now clearly saw the trick, and admitted to himself that he was, for the second 
time, outwitted by the girl, However, he determined to try her for the third time. He 
therefore, dismissed the girl from his presence, saying :— 

“Oh, I'll marry you, and make yon eat michai? for twelve yours.” 

The girl, however, quietly remarked :—" Oh, I'll marry you, and present you with your 
own child without your knowledge!" So saying she went to her house, 





As soon ag the girl was gone the king went to his father, the ex-king, whom he had 
succecded during hia life-time, as he was very old and nnable to hold the reing of government 
any longer, and asked him to contract an alliance for him with the pardhan's daughter, The old 
king did not like the idea of his son, a king, marrying the danghter of a common pordhen, 
and tried Ins best to make his son dissuade from his intention. The young king, however, was 
determined to marry her, and he said so to his father, The old king, ot length yielded, and 
sent for the pardaan. The poor parthan, who feared that some new quarrel had been created 
by his daughter, lost no time in presenting himself before the old king, and, bowing down very 
low, asked what was His Majesty's pleasure, and what his ordera, The old king, having asked 
the pardhan to take a seat, proposed a marriage between his son, the king, and the perdica's 
daughter. The pardian was qnite astonished at the proposition, and asked the king why ho 
toak such pleasure in annoying a poor man like him with anch a joke. The old king asan real 
him that it wos no joke,and that he was earnest abont the marriage, no matter what the 
perdhan's social or pecuniary position might be. The pardhan, however, could not be convinced, 
and left the palace without even giving an answer, cither in the affirmative or negative. When 
the pardhan had gone home, his danghter asked him why the king had seut for him, and he told 
her it was on occount of some basiness about which she must not concern herself: but ale was 
not satisfied with sach an evasive answer, and begged and orged him to tell her why he was 
sent for by the king. At last the pardhan said :— 

“The old king sent for me and asked me to give you in marriage to his son, the king.” 
* When measuring gram, whonf, rice and other grains, the measure, p4ilf or tiprf (one-cighth part of a p4ili), or 
any other measure is, in the first place, filled up, and then the grain, protrnding above the odges of the meaxure, 
is, so to say, cut off with the finger or with asort of rule, levelling the grain with the edges of the measure, ani 
this ie called applying the shig. 
4 Wiehal is a sort of grain weed as food by very poor people. It is enpposed to be the ataplo food of prisoners 
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“ Aunl you have agreed to it, Psuppose!" asked the girl eagorly. 
“No,” replied the father. “In truth, I gave him no answer at all, cither in the 
iilirmutive or negative.” 


“Oh, how silly it was of you,” said the girl. “Shonld the king happen to send for you 
agnin and toach mpon the subject, tell him you are willing to give me in murriage to his son,” 


The pardian wns quite surprised to hear his daugliter talk in that way, and did not nnder- 
stand what to make of it. However, he promised to give an auswer in the nllirmative, if the 
king should send for him and moot the subject, 


The following day, being worried by the young king to be told the result of lis interview 
with the pardian, the old king sent for the pardian, When the pardhow came the oll king 
asked him if he had considered over their conversation of the previous day, and what answer 
he was prepared to give, and added, by the way, his hope that the answer wunld be in the 
affirmative. The perdhan, though with some hesitntion, gave a reply satisfactory to the old 
king, who fixed a day for the celebration of the marringo. tad ahs elt : | 


In the meanwhile the young king ordered thie construction, in tho neighbunrhoad. of the 
old palnce, of a new one, seven storeys high, and in the seventh storey he stored adchai enough 
to Inst fortwelve years, This new palace was intended for the imprisonment of the pardhau'e 
daughter, with the view of making her cat nichn! for twelve years, nx he had already told ef 
Such was the impatience of the young king to sce tho palace (or rather the prison) ready, that 
he engaged thousauds of workmen, and a work that would ordinarily linve taken years to finish 
he got completed in a few days. | 

Preparations, on a grand seale, were, also, made on both sides. Nothing wns spared to 
Jend to the occasion a grandeur befitting a royal wedding. Time flitted by rapidly and the day 
appointed forthe marriage came, At last the auspicious occasion was solemnized with great 
pomp, and the feasting extended over several days. 


4 few days more passed, and the pardhan's daughter, now the queen, was duly transplanted 
fo the new palace which had been expressly built for her. In the whole of the palace conld 
he seen nothing save, perhaps, one bedstead and a chair, and plenty of udchit, which wonld 
ber as food for twelve long years, during which she was to be imprisoned, all 
prvihan's daughter was not, however, to be outdone. She had taken the preeaution of carry- 
ing with hero few rate, which were at once set to make a aubterrnneous passage. In o fer 
days timo & passage was made, which, by a strange coineilence, happened to lead into another 
Pulnce ina neighbouring village. In this second palace there were no human beings, but in it 
were stored the best sorts of provistons, confectionery, sweatments, and, in fact, bien flitie one 
could desire, Here she took up her abode, which would be for twelve years, for she know tuo 
es nee ‘ ushand would not open her prison gates, much less sev her, during that period. 
She did not also forget her rats, whom she fed every time Pay i. 
wore her only companions in her solitude. very she took her meals, and these rats 


serve 
alone. The 


She thas lived happily for several years. Ono day her en eee 
through this village, and chanced to a hee at Ga mf en husband happened to 
did not recoguise ler, and how could ho ? What reason 1 
Had he not imprisoned her safely in the new palace, where no one saw hor, and, from wits 
she lind no moans to escape? And le wns greaily chamoured of hes sat ree ae 
dangiiter, However, recognised him at the first glance, but feigned ignorance; yet for ait at 
she thonght this the best. opportunity to necomplish her object, and #0 sccepited his aa rs 
Nie king soun begun to love her very passionately, and visited her every day. At the Sear 
six or seven months she became pregnant, and ind: ume cavh bi i ee sesh of 
respect the type of his father. Some time after this occurrence, the king gave tes to’ aaa 
stand that bo was, for some reason or other, obliged to discontinue his visits to her 5 She, 

ts to her, She, 


| take. a ride 
windows of the palace, The king 
mi he to believe that he saw his wife? 
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therefore; asked lin to give her eomething which would serve lier as a sonyenir of their love. 
‘The king bad not the heart to refuse her request, and so he pulled off from his finger a ring, 
which he presented to-her, little suspecting that some day this very ring would be produced 
as an evidence against himself, 

A few years more rolled away, and the twelve years during which the pardhan's daughter 
was to be imprisoned with the view of making her eat mdchai for that period, were also over. 
The pardhun’s daughter, while there were yet two or three days remaining, set her rats toagain 
open a passage to her prison, aud the rata, like grateful creatures, at once set to work and 
finished it in a shorter time than was expected, and on tho last day of the twelfth year 
our heroine, followed by her son, passed through the subterrancons passage, and again 

‘installed herself in her place of confinement, so that, should any one open the palace gatca, they 
wonld see her there, and imagine that she had remained there, ever aince she had been bronght 
in by her husband twelve years ago, The king, too, did not forget her, and he had deter- 
mined to open the palace gates on that very day. Ho had for this purpose invited several of 
the neighbouring kings and princes and other men of note, for he had counted upon seeing — 
either the wiiliai more or less all consumed, or the pardhan’s daughter a corpse through 
starvation, & fact loss probable. 

def At the appointed time hundreds of kings and princes and nobles and other great mon, who 
were fully nciuainted with the object of the invitation, came to see the result. When all had 
assembled together the king went in person, and, in. the presence of all, himself unlocked the 
doors of the palace, when, wonder of wonders, contrary to all expectations of the king, 
what did they sce P— the nich untouched, and the pardhan’s daughter carrying a child 
of three or four years, which she brought and seated on the lap of the king, saying :— 

Here is your son, whom I told you, twelve years ago, I would present to you.” 


All the guests were thanderstrack at this sight, and so, too, the king, her husband, who at 
Inst asked for an explanation, The pardhan's daughter said not a word, but produced the 
king's ring, which she had asked from him at the palace in the neighbouring village, and asked 
if he could deny that it'was his ring. The king admitted it to be his ring, but was at hia 
wit's end to understand how she managed to leave the palace, which he had taken the precaution, 
not only of locking securely, but of having guarded by several men both by day and night. 
The pardhan’s danghter then related how she had taken with her a few rats, who made o sub- 
terraneons passage, which, happily for her, led to the palace in which, after several years, the 
king saw her, and to which he made visits, the result of which was she became pregnant, 
aud in doe time gave birth to the son, whom she now presented to the king, his father, She 
also. mentioned the day on which she asked the king for something as a souvenir of their love, 
upon which she received the ring she had just produced. She concluded by telling them 
how, again, she got the rate, whom she had fed for twelve yeara with the same food as she ate, 
of which there was an abundance in the palace, to open up the same passage, by which she was 
ennbled to bring herself and their son to the abode where they now saw her, All the guests 
were surprised at the conrage and the ingennity of the pardhan's danghter, and the king, too, 
her hasband, admitted her to be a very clover person, and confessed himself outwitted by her. 
Slie was then conducted in great splendour to their old palace, in which they had been married, 
aid there they lived happily to-a zipe old age, surrounded by many children and grandchildren. 





iol ta MICELLANEA. 
SOME DATES OF THE BURMESE COMMON ERA. | Burmese common era, which shonld admit of 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s account of the Potutdaung | *eriiecation -— 
inscription of Stinbyiyin, ante, Vol. XXII. 1. —"Bunday, the 8th of the waxing moon of 
pp. 2-5, contains the following six dates of the Py&®a (i. «. Piushs), 1136, Sakkardj*; 
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the same month’; 


3.—* Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon | b 


of Tahodwé (i. ¢. Miigha), 1126, Sakkarij, and 
2318, Anno Boddhae’; 

+.—"An eclipse of the moon on the evening 
of Wednesday, the Ist of the waning moon of 
Talxxlwe’; also described as ‘the first day of the 
waning moon of Migha, 1136, Sukkarij. and 2918, 
Anno Buddhae, when Asurinda had seized the 
bright moon and released her from danger’ ; 

5.— "Wednesday, the foll moon day of 
Tabaung * (i. ¢. Philguna), 1136, Sakkardj; 

6.— ' Saturday, the full-moon day of Vaisikhi, 
1137, Sakkurij. and 2319, Auno Bnddhae"; also 
described as * Sarurday, the full-moon day of the 
same month’ (of Kasin, i,¢. Waisdkha, 1137, 
Sakkarij). 

The common era of Burma, according to Sir 
A. Conningham, was introduced from India? in 
A. D. 638; and there can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the eclipse spoken of in connection with the 
fourth of the above datea ia the lunar eclipse 
which took place, at Ava, about 9 p. m. on Wed- 
nesday, the loth Febraary A. D. 1775," by the 
Indian calendar the 15th of the bright half of 
the month Mégha, bot here described as the firat 
of the waning moon of Migha. And counting 


backwards and forwards from that day, the other | 


dates, aa indicated by the week-days, must 
corres pond — 
No. 1 to Sunday, the 8th January A. D. 1775, 


by the Indian ecalcetidar the 7th of the bright 


half of Pausha, but bere called the 8th ; 

No.3 to Monday, the 23rd Jannary A.D. 1775, 
hy the Indian calendar the 6th of the dark half 
of Pausha, but here called the Sth; 

No. 3 to Wednesday, the Sth February A. D. 
Ivi3, by the Indian ealendar the 8th of the 
bright half of Migha, but here called the 9th ; 


¢.—* Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of | 


of Pausba, Wednesday the 









No. 6 to Saturday, the 13th May A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the. 13th of the bright 
moon day, 


The explanation of these discrepancies is per- 





nary the 23rd (= 15 + 8tb) 
of Mighs, Wednesday the 15th February the 


month, in Burma, were called days of the waxing 
moon, and the following days of the month days 
of the waning moon, quite 7 rely of the 
actual course of the moon and of the tithe 
that ends on each day, 


of one of the months, with the proper E 
equivalent foreach day. It | = 
able to obtain the scheme of a year which contains 
would not be difficult to procnre, 


Gottingen, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEANGINOCO. 

This extraordinary word is used by the old 
Portagucse travellers for the name of a prominent 
Eing of Pegu who reigned 1551-1581 A, D. 

His real name or rather title, as known to local 
history, 1 usvally given in the modern form af 
Bayin Naung (royal or divine king). This 


title world be spelt Beurah Naud, which does | 


not, however, account for all of Branginoco, 


! [But (t) from further East, — Ep.) 
1 From May 1773 to Jane 1776 this was the only lonar 


But Scott, Burma, as if was, 
a choe, when he calls him 
Noung Zaw," meaning thereby Bayinji! 
chief This woold 
be spelt Bturanhkri Nautchau, which is quite 
enough te account for Branginoco, allowing for 
the difference in pronunciation, which is known to 


R. ©. Tempe. 


eclipse which tock place on a Wednesday ¥. 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE, 
BY G. BUHLER. 
TN his “ Review of Recent Studies in Hindu Grammar,” which fills pp. 171-197 of fourteenth 
volume of the American Journal of Plitology, the continuation of an articlo on Hindu and 
European Grammar in the fifth volume of the same periodical, the late Professor Whitney ra- 
opens the discussion of a question, which used tosorely vex the soul of the Sanskritists of the last 
generation, but has since been dropped in Europe, because the progress of Indo-Aryan research 
has shewn very clearly what the solutionof the problemis. Professor Whitney, engrossed with 
his Vedic studies, does not secm to hnve noticed the labours of the Prakritists. Hoinforms us 
on p. 182 that there are in the Dhatupitha a “thousand or twelve hundred false roots," 
end declares that the fact of their “voices being not less carefully defined by the Dhatnp.tha 
than those of the eight or nine hundred genuine ones casts 1 shade of nnreality over the whole 
subject of voice-conjugation.” On the next page he condoles with Geheimrath von Béhtlingk, 
who, in his second edition of Panini, has given “the whole Dhatupitha in length and breadth, 
finding nothing else to put into its place,” though be ought to have known better, Nest be 
severely blames Dr. Liebich, who “talks of probable interpolations and intimates that he 
deems them posterior fo the great trio of Pinini, KAtyayana and Patatijali, acknowledging that 
his (i, e., Professor Whitney's) criticisms may be more or less applicable to their snecessors,” 
Turning finally to the Sanskritists of the modern school in general, he throws down the ganutlet 
te thom and winds up with the following perorntion: — “This free and easy way of disposing 
of the subject is quite characteristic of the whole guild of partizans of native grammar, It 
appears impossible to bring any one of thom to stand up ond face fairly the question of the 
Dhitupitha, There are not far from nine hundred real and nuthenticable roots in Sanskrit. 
We could believe that the uncritical interpolations of later grammarians might add to this 
number o dozen, or a score, or fifty, or (to take the extreme) evon a hundred or two; but it is 
the wildest of nonsense (only strong expressions suit the case) to hold that they could swell the 
number to over two thousand. Such increase is thus far wholly unexplained, perhaps for ever 
unexplainable, and cortainly most unpardonable; and until it is in some way accounted for, the 
silmirers of the Hindu science of grammar ought to talk in very humble toncs. If these roots 
are not the ones recognized by the wondrous three, when and under what circumstances and 
by whose iniluence were the additional twelve hundred foisted in, to the abandonment and loss 
of the old genuine list? The diffeulty of explaining this, seems not loss great thon that of 
supposing the whole two thousand as old ag Panini himself; both are bard enongh; and in 
either cyont the taint of falsity attaches to the Hindu system as we know it and are expected 
to nso it.’ 

Professor Whitney's grievances are therefore: (1) against “the guild of the admirurs 
of Hindo grammar” that they will not — to use with Professor Whitney the language of the 
prize-ring — come up to the scratch and fully discuss his objections to the Dhitupiths, though 
they do answer his strictures on other and less important pointa: (2) against the Hindu gram- 
maorians that their Dhitupitha contains a very large number of verbs, which are not traceable in 
the accessible Safskrit literature and which therefore must be “sham'' and.“ false,” i.0., if I 

nderstand Professor Whitney rightly, inventions either of Pigini or of his successors, 

If 1 venture to offer some remarks on the points, raised by the illustrious Praeceptor 
Columbiae, my object is to suggest a definite line of enquiry, which, I think, may lead to 
tangible results, valuable alike for Sanskrit and comparative philology, and to add some practical 
proposals. In doing so, I must premise that I do not belong to any guild of partizans of the 
Vyikorana (if such a one exists). Eighteen years of personal intercourse with the Hindus have 
taught me at least something about their many excellent qualities and their weaknesses, which 
are all clearly discernible in their system of grammar, It shews their great acumen and their 
pedantry, their laboriousness and their practical sense as well as their feebleness in the strugyle 
after an ideal, which is much too high for their strevgth. Iam even ready to beliove with tho 
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great Mimithsake Bhatta, that the Hindo grammarians occasionally resemble “horsemen who 
forget the existence of their steeds,"1 Bat, strong tangnage on the part of a Enropean or 
American anthority, however creat, is insufficient to persuade me that the Hindu grammoriang 
have invented forms er roots, Such an assertion I conld believe only on the evidence of 
stronger proof than the fact that one, or dozen, or even 5 score, of scholars cannot find the 
forms tanght. Until that has been furnished, I prefer to adhere to my own opinions, which in 
the main coincide with those of Professors Westergaard and Ben! ) m! 
doubts regarding the desirability of the nse of strong Ianguage, in this case and in all other 
scientific discussions, both for personal reasons and out of regard for our special branch of 
learning. | 

Professor Whitney's first complaint seome to me well-founded, [likewise regret that 
the specialists in Hindu grammar and particularly the able pupils, whom Professor Kielhorn 
has trained, hitherto have not turned to the Dhitupitha, nnd have not availed themselves of the 
plentifal materials which are ready at hand in order to carry on and to supplement the work, 
begun in so masterly a manner by Professor Westergaard. Since the times of the great Dane 
the critical treatment of Pinini's Sitrapiths has been begun, and perfectly trustworthy critical 
editions of the Viaritikas and of their great Commentary, nas well as of the Kitantra, have been 
published. The Paribhishis, which are the key to the whole system of Hindu grammar, have 
been so excellently translated and so carefully illustrated by Professor Kielhorn, that even a 
beginner may understand their application. The Kika together with its huge Vritti, the 
Padamaiijart of Haradattamiéra, Kniyata’s Pradipa, a number of Nigoji's and Bhat oji's gram- 
matical treatisea, Bhartrihari'’s Vikyapadtya, Sayana-Madhava’s Dhituvritti, Sa iavAyana’s 
grammar and the Sirssvata have at least been printed, be it in their entirety or in part. And 
for those, who desire to critically examine these works, there are good old MSS, in the publie 
libraries of India, which the liberality of the Indian Governments makes accessible to alf 
Sanskrit students. Finally, the Grammars of Chandra, Jinendra-Pijyapida, Buddhisigara, 
Malayagiri and Hemachandra have been recovered in MSS., mostly together with their A‘gns, 
as well as Jinendrabaddhi's Kasikiy rittinyisapanjiki, and an apograph of Siyana’s Dhituvritti 
is lying in the library of Elphinstone College, Bombay, which has been transcribed from a MS, 
(at Nargund), dated within a hundred years of the author's time.’ 


With these materials, which mostly were not accessible to Professor Westergaard, or only 
so in indifferent modern MSS., it is possible to settle the following points :— : 

(1) Which portions of our Dhatupiétha were certainly known to Pagini and the other two 
Munia, 


(2) Whether any additions have been made by the later anthorities of Pinini’s school, 
Vimana, Jayiditya, Jinendrabuddhi and so forth, and what has been added by each. 

(8) What oor Dhitupitha, or the list of verbs in the Dhitavitti, owes to the homonymous 
treatises of Sarvavarman, Chandragomin and the other afithors of independent ‘Sabdinudisanas. 

Though Professor Westergaard’s and Geheimrath yon Béhtl ingk’s works contain a good 
deal that helps, the task is nevertheless one of considerable magnitude, and it requires a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu system of grammar, as well as with the Hindu ways of 
thought, which differ considerably from those of Europeans. Such an enquiry will solre 
nearly all the doubts regarding the history of the Dhitnp&tha and make unnecessary all specula- 
tions whether the Munis had a different list, or if their successors “foisted in" new roots or 
meanings, From the end of the sixth century of our era it is possible to detcrmine with full 


aa ravarttibe, & 201, IL 3-4 (Benares edition) .—ervantaranedy qrqa sagas | MST: ot AAT 
esta: awa: || Theeormon, in which Kumdérila expands this text, is highly edifying, and the best Vaiydkaranns 
* Bee my Rough List, No. 120. This MS, of its original ill “pied 
Ddttriritts a the Bonoree Penne M3., of original, will be used for the continuation of the edition of the 
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exactness the meaning of every explanation, given in the Dhitupiths. Dhatfi's version of the 
Ramayana, which has been composed between Guptasamvat 252 and 330 and probably dates 
from the reiga of Dharasena III. of Valabht about G. 5. 310, illustrates most of them, and 
Halayudha's Kavirahasya,* written during the reign of one of the Krishnarijas of the Rashtra. 
inita line, between A. D. 775 and A. D. 973, shows the meaning and conjugation of every root. 
Uf further help is wanted, there are considerable fragments of Bhima’s or Bhauma’s Ravandr- 
jantya, which Kshemendra,* sacc. XI, quotes as an instance of a ddstrakdvya or kdvyadistra. 

As far as my own, of@ necessity desultory and incomplete, studies in Hindu grammar 
permit me to jndge, the result of the whole enquiry will be, that the Dhitupitha of the 
© wondrous three " did not differ materially from that commented by Siiyana. And it is not 
doubtful to me that verifications for a certain number of verbs and inflexions will be found in 
the Bhashya, and other grammatical works. Ti seems to mo impossible to contemptuonsly leave 
aside such sentences as Rrqt gta wiaara Virttika Son P. Il]. 1, 78 (Kielhorn, Mf. Bh. 
IL. 61), or wa grat gore’ ibidem Viirttika 2, qefaaat waz eTeayra (i. Ph. I. 56), or such 
specific forms as saree | =reraitg | ibidem, and syarara (M. Bh. 111, 346). The fact that « 
preposition is prefixed to the last three forms indicates that Patanjali had in his mind a parti- 
cular passage or phrase, in which they occurred, The four sentences are quotations, as 
unsuspicious as the famous aay ara-a FET, Te TITS qgar:andsoforth. I most add 
that, if I were as much racked by doubts regarding the history of the Dhatupatha, as Professor 
Whitney appears to have been, I should not lose » momont, before T began to search, or had 
searched by others every work, bearing on the question. Together with his staff of able pupils 
Professor Whitney no doubt could have effected all that is necessary and lnid his fellow-students 
under new obligations by bringing out a work, giving a clear and comprehensive view of the 
state of the list of roots before and after beginning of our era. 

‘Turning to Professor Whitney's grievance sgainst the Hindu grammarians, his asser- 
tion that they have inserted ‘‘false," “sham," or “ fictitious” forma in the list of verbs, which, as 
is acknowledged at all hands, has an intimate connection with their Salulinudisana, is supported 
in his present paper by the sole argument that he cannot find the verbs, their inflexions and 
meanings in the literature accessible to him, In his earlier article (Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V.) he 
refers to Professor Edgron's paper on the Verbal Roots of the Saiskrit Language (Journ, Aw, 
(ir Soc. Vol. XI. p, 1-55). He greatly approves of his pupil's results and appears to wish 
them to be taken together with his own argument. Professor Edgren's views coincide with 
those of sundry authorities in comparative philology, while they disagree from those of the most 
competent Sanskritists of the last generation. 

Briefly stated, Professor Edgran’s line of argument is asfollows:—(1) The Dhitupatna 
contains a great many more roots that cannot be found, than such as are traceable in Saaskrit 
literature, and the same remark holds good with respect to the infloxions and meanings of the 
roots, And in spite of a “vast” progress in the exploration of Vedie and Saiskrit works, thie 
proportion of the former had remained in 1892 virtually the same as in 1841, when Professor 
Westergaard expressed the conviction that every form in the Dhitupitha is genuine and woul 
be found some time or other in inaccessible or unexplored works. Professor Edgren’s second 
proposition is certainly not in accordance with the facta, os will be shewn below. 

(2) The roots, preserved in the grammars and their Aigas alone, are barren and mostly 
have no offspring, — are not connected with derivative nouns, such as the genuine roots have 





8 See Professor Hhin]irkar's Report, 1853-4, p. 8 f. The poem ia a Bistrakdrya in tho guise of a Provasti, 
addressed directly to the poot's patron, king Krishna. 

‘ Endmlr Report, p. 62f. and Professor Peterson, First Report, p. 8 

* Professor Whitney omits T% in para. 73] of bie Grammar, Professor Westergaard mentions that 77 occurs io 
the Brishya. | 

4 [23% is according to the Kidik’ tho porfect of 42 and stands for /®%. For a dental, followed by yo, 0 
guttrral is substituted also in mikyasde instead of nityam, Adoka, Rock Edict SIV. (Halsi), ond there are otker 
instances of the samo change in the Indian Vernacalare. 
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prodoced in great numbers. Only 150 among them seem to hare “a possible connection io 
seuse with surrounding or similar nominal forms,” This proposition, too, requires. considerable 
modification, | 

(3) Most of the roots, not found in Saiskrit literature, are not represented in the cognate 
languages. Professor. Fick's Wirterduch shews only 80 roots, solely known through the 
Dhitupitha, to have belonged to the common stock of the Indo-European speech, and it would 
seem that in some cases the evidence adduced is too weak. On the other hand, among the 
verified roots, 450 have representatives in Greek, or in the Iranian, the Italic, the Teutonic, the 
Selavonie and the Celtic languages. 

(4) On a closer examination the unverified roots shew yariong peculiarities, which point 
to an artificial or fictitions origin, First, the majority of them natarally arranges itself into 
smaller or larger groups of forms of similar sound and identical in meaning, “the analogy of 
form being such as to exclude ‘the principle of growth and decay.” The Urst instance given is 
the group kev, her, gev, glee, pec, plev, mer, mlev, iev, med, peb, mep, lep with the meaning 
‘to -honony, to serve," and with absolutely. identical inflexion, To Professor Edgren (p. 15) 
“it seems, as if, in coining these counterfeits, the guiding principle had been at first to model 
them in form. and sense on some genuine radical, rightly or wrongly interpreted,’ and he 
Suygesta that the above group “leans on. the real root ev a9 its point d'eppui.” Tome it 
would seem that, in the case quoted, Professor Edgren has made his list unnecessarily long, See 
and dev differ only in pronunciation, and. so do pev and peb, as wellas mev and meb, Toa 
Hindu the syllables #f and 4, ¢ and ée are absolutely the samo thing, and our Dictionaries are 
full of words, which shew sometimes the one and sometimes the other, Again ba and ca 
likewise are often exchanged. In Northern India (excepting Kadmir), and in the East, va hag 
been lost completely and, as the inseriptions prove, since ancient times. The ten remaining 
forms, it would seem to me, aro clearly variants of two originals, *akler and plev, and are dae to 
the same principles of change, which are regularly operative in the Prik rits and not rarely active 
in Sofiskrit, ag well es in other Indo-European languages. The pedigree? stands thog: — 









*skley plev 
| 
| ] | = om 
| keo kkey plev peu miev 
gley | 
geu mer 
en 
mep  lep 


The form gev has been preserved; I think, in the noun gevayd ‘ the low ones’ (Agoka, Pillar Edict, 
Ifl.), which is best explained as equivalent to gevukdh ‘servitors, slaves.’® The same remarks 
apply to most of Professor Edgren's other groups, which usually consis 
with numerous dialectic varieties or such varieties as might be expected in { 
sccording to the laws of Indo-Aryan phonetics, Some shew, too, an intimate connection with 
words of common occurrence in Sanskrit or in the Prikyit langoages. Thus, in the second ga fu 
tq wat is evidently the parent of the modern Gujarat! @rt7 and so forth, and of the Saiskrit 
Uta, HI, TF. Agnin, in his Gfth gana we weap bears the samd relation to the common 
Sniskrit verb aa as ary to ae, ary to M°T and so forth, And we is probabl y the parent of 
* Examples of the assumed changes are to be found in feasor E. Miller’; slified i Grammar 

Professor Pischol's edition of Hemachandra’s hain o pamh ar aa in rap Bahan - Pe epi mies 
romotimes show Aand g, like $@ or TH, FEW of Th, fit or tra, aat or Fir, ¥e[r] and #e(r), 
seep icone gag te Ne a 


* I withdraw my former proposal to derive gevayd from gtep dainys, beeanse the Pali 4 2 
preceded by qutturals, and because Ind in Pili many caus, where cle ie eens wane rte desi 
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mw ‘elephant," literally ‘the roarer, the trampeter.’ The important fact that a very large 
proportion of the roots of the Dhiitnpatha is Prakritic in form, has apparently been fully 
realised by Professor Edgren, though Professors Weber, Benfey and many other Sanskritists 
have repeatedly called attention to it, both years ago and quite lately. 

The second point, which, according to Professor Edgren, makes the injrowrable roots appear 
artificial, is the fact that so many of them are stated to have the same meaning. To take only 
the worst case, there are, according to Professor Edgren, 336 verbs, to which the explanation 
at is appended, and only 65 can be verified in literary works. The fact, no doubt, looks 
eorious, But it becomes easily intelligible, if one consults the Hinda Sastras as to the meaning 
of apf@ or 794. The Naiyayikas and Vaiéeshikas say,” 94 qaqhray kok Gle Wart 
wr, and give as the definition of pr | THT gearaAes Sa saeq7aq. They futher 
add, meet wether at tet ereeapasset Pearsaiafa i It is evident that the author, or 
authors, of the Dhatopatha hold the same opinion, and that they mean to say that the roots, 
marked zyay. denote some kind of motion, It is » matter of course that definitions like apy? 
areas wearit and feararqare likewise intended merely as general indications of the category 
to which the verbs belong, not as accurate statements of their meanings. 

The third point, which rouses Professor Kidlgren’s suspicions, is that tho aame verbs om 
used according to the Dhatupatha sqrgt | sTarat | svat fearars | are area or tapenvat any and 
Warnrai ans. Nevertheless, the Saiskrit dictionaries shew that many verbs actually aro aaed 
with widely divergent meanings, and he might have found without difficalty in English and in 
other languages a good many instances, exactly analogous to those which have appeared to him 
extraordinary in Safskrit, 

The problems, which the Dhatupitha offers, ought to be approached in o very different 
spirit and can be solved only by a different method. Taking as correct Professor Whitney a 
statement (Am. Journ. Pail. Vol, V. p. 5 of the reprint) that in all eleven handred roots are 
awaiting verification, and likewise Professor Edgren’s assertion that 150 among them are con- 
nected with nouns occurring in Saiskrit litersture, and that 80 have representatives in the 
cognate langnages, the genuineness of 970 forms has still to be proved, and the number of 
anverified inflexions and meanings is in all probability at least equally great, 

The firat question to be put is, of course, if all that can be done has been done in order to 
account for them, or if there are still materials unused and unexplored, The next considera- 
tion is, whether the author or authors of the Dhitupitha may be supposed to have drawn on 
other materials than those accessible in the present day and if there are circumstances which 
could explain the apparent barrenncss of so many roots as well as the absence of representatives 
in the cognate languages. 

Professor Edgren is certainly right in maintaining that a great many Safskrit works, and 
particularly the more ancient ones, have been explored lexicographically since Professor 
Westergaard’s times. But he is as certainly in error, when he saya the number of verified 
roots, meanings and inflexions has remained virtually the same. A comparison of the 
articles on roota in the Petersburg Dictionaries and in Professor Whitney's Supplement 
with the Redices proves that incontestably, Without counting those roots, which occur 
in Saiskyit literature, but are not found in the Dhitupitha, Professor Whitney has 120 verified 
roots, for which Professor Westergaard was only able to quote Pinini, the Bhattikivya and the 
Nirukta, and the smaller Petersburg Dictionary haa aboot a score more, Each Sambita of the 
Vedas, the Kathaka, the Maitriyantya, the Taittiriya and that of the Sannaka Atharvavedia 
has furnished ita contribution. The same remark applies to the Brihmanas, the Upanishads 
and the Vedaigas, among the Siitras especially to the huge Kalpa of the Apastambiyas. And 
it must be noted that, with the exception of the Rik and Atharva Samhitis, which have been 





» I take the following definitions from Mabmabopfdhyfya Bh. Jhalkikar's excellent Nylyakosha (second 
edition, 1908, Bo. Sansk: Ser, No. XLIT.). 
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indexed, the exploration of the printed works is not complete, and that the interpretation even 
of these two Samhitas, is not yet settled. The Riches and the Mantras of the Atharvidgirasas 
are still a feld yelra yuddhaw kachdkachi between the strict philological school and the linguists, 
and will probably remain so for some time. It is not doubtfal that, with an alteratio ation of the 
method of interpretation, the views regarding the meanings of a certain number of roote and 
words, and regarding the derivation of the latter will considerably change,!® | 


It is, of course, well known to all Sanskritists that there are other Vedic Weoekk: labpeuatiil 

in MSS., which have been explored only very superficially, or have not been used at all. 
Among these may be named the Kapishthala Samhita of the Yajurveda, and the Paippalida 
version of the Atharvaveda, which Professor Whitney was to have taken in hand, and there are, 
besides the Inst Prainas of the Apastambiya Srauta Siitras, a number of exceedingly bulky 
Kalpas, that of tho Minavas, the Baudhiyantyns, the Bhiradvijas, tho Hairanyakesas and the 
Vaikhinasas."! Smaller in compass are the Grihyasiitras of the Virihas,!3 of Lau ikshi,'3 of 
Jaimini,’4 and the recently recovered Dharmasiitra of Hirita,!* one of the earliest obbpesitions 
of its class, Among these the Beudhiyaniya Siitras may be expected to furnish much that is 
valuable, both because they are very ancient and becanse the Dharmasitra al reedieciee 
furnished something, and the same may be said of the Hirtta Dharmasitre, Auead the 
Vedic works, certainly existing in India, but not as yet easily accessible, the Suva wi the 
Paiiigyamabibrihmags, the Seunknsiitra of the Rigveds, the Bhriguaitra of the Dsek Yajur 
veda and the Gautamasiitra of the Samavyeds may be mentioned ag inal 78, | 


Though the Vedic literature may be justly expected to furnish most for the elncidation of 
the enigmas of the Dhitupitha, yet the two great Epics yield, too, a good many contributions, 
A careful study of the largest Parvans of the Mahibhfrata permits me to say that something 
may be gleaned there in spite of Geheimrath von Bohtlingk's harvesting for his two dictionaries, 
F.ofessor Holtzmann’s grammatical extracts (Grammatisches aus dem Mahdbhdrata) are 
incomplete and not always trustworthy. Spellings like civita racan, sapya, the explanation of 
the ablative kshuéiah as a perfect passive participle and of braydsta as a medial form, and the 
translation of pita mahyah daydhah by ‘der Vater wurde mir gebissen" and similar mistakes 
are certainly unfortunate, The incompleteness of Professor Holtzmann's excerpts became 
very evident when Dr. Winternitz, while writing his review for the Oesterreichishe Monats- 
chrift fir den Orient, carefully went over one single Parvan. Among the Puripar, the 
language of which so closely resembles that of the Epics, it is unfortunately that huge 
forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D,, the Bhigavata, which has been 
explored most thoroughly, The older ones, with the exception of the Vishyupurina, have received 
very little attention. Among other works, the authors of which probably, or certainly, hare 
not written according to Pinini and the Dhitupatha, I may point to the 8 | 
Bhigavatas! and Saivas, those belonging to the ancient Jyotisha, the Gajagists | dyi, 
the Nitya and Sathgita Sistras, and the medical Sambitds, Among these, only the last have 
engaged the attention of the Enropean lexicographers, especially of Professor yon Roth, The 
remainder has hardly been looked al, though MSS. of them, «. g- of the large Visisht 














™ Recovered by the late Rao Saheb V..N. Mandlik from Khandesh. 


i Or, of the K4thakas, * Tn the Sarssvatibhindigtrs of Mysore, 


<! ivi), wy Notes te Pundit Vaan ShasteiInlamparkar's edition of Purtiare, Vol. p. 184. Go ®. bee 
No. rivri he, 


See Dr. B. G. Bbipjarkar, Report Yor 1883-4, p, 8, 
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Samhita, the Vriddha Garga, the Pilakipys,'7 Bharata’s Nitya’? and Samgita Sastras and the 
VastaSastra are lying in the public libraries of India, The number of the existing published 
and unpublished compositions of the learned Kavis and of the Pundits on all kinds of ‘Sastras, 
on paper, stone and copper, which have been explored cither insufficiently or not at all, is 
simply legion, And it is not doubtful that they might help to verify n good many roota, 
licanings or forms, 








In order to prove that these expectations are not quite unfounded, I give here a list of some 
aorists, which Professor Whitney's Sepplement does not take into account, from the Daéaleemi- 
racharita, together with a few taken from other sources, They are :— 

snfaz (art) D. iv; fare D. v; sperdra (sic) D. ii; sparéra D. ii, iii, vii (8 times); 
safes |). iii, viii; safeaqal), iii; se nok fink vii ™ sraptra D. viii; sree D. iii; sofa 
rH F) D. vi; sraqaa Srikapthachar, 9 , 21: aya Horavijaya, 3, 30; sparfarg D. iv; MIIN. 

L). vi; suinitt Dvir aera Srik. Char., 3. 46> spyfar D. vin; spajeq D. ii; sparse dD. vii; 
srtrcae |), lil, Vi, Vill; srérsta lh. ii; aeeaq UD. vi; spefraa D. vi; sterfrea D. iii; safer: 
Hurevijaya, 5, 102; spyfege D. ii; spqfear Srik. Char., 5, 14; safae D. ii, iii, iv, v; speahe DV. 
vi; Misarara DL. viii; sredta VD. viii. 


Every one of these forms will necessitate at least the addition of a +, or the removal of u 
square bracket, in Professor Whitney's Dhatupatha. The occurrence of TowfaqA makes also 
desirable 2 small alteration of the wording of para, 998 /. of the second edition of the Grawmar, 
which paragmph Professor Whitney would probably have seen reason to modify still more, 
had he been able to farther extend hia researches in classical Saiakrit. I may add, that tho 
returks iu para, 925, aand $, of the Grammar are absolutely erroneous. Both the Parns- 
maipada and the Atmancpada of the Precative are very common in classical Saiskrit, of course 
notin the texts consulted by Professor Whitney, but in their proper sphere, those portions of 
the Kiivyas, which are called technically Aiishah. Thus, there are fen precatives in the first 
eanto of the Srikauthacharita, ficenty-two (all Par.) in the Siryasataka (saec. vi), fourteen in the 
Chandisataka (sacc. vil), and their number is very large in the Pragastis. Tho little hyma, 
incorporated in the Jvalamnukhi Pragasti, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 129 £,, offers sixteen 
readable forms: (1) qrara. (2) stata (half a dozen times), (3) @f-raye, (4) ofaedte, (5) eerie, 
(occurs also Srik, Char., 1 24), (6) Prainae, (7) ddrafaste, (8) qaitefadte, (9) aferere, 
(10) seftrefre [sevttqir], (11) sree, (12) ete, (13) aiedte. (14) eareie, (15) oeie, 
(16) fgg, and others which I have not been able to make ont owing to the unsatisfactory 
state of the squeeze! From the Haravijaya, 5, 117, I add gr_qeie. 


These facts, to which others will be added in the Appendix to this paper, will suffico to 
substantiate the assertion, that the partially explored and the unexplored classical 
literature can furnish facts, confirming the statements of the Hindu grammarians. In 
the course of my reading, Ihave noted handreds of words from Vedic, Epic and Classical works, 


which all prove that a very great number of the forms, postulated by the grammarians, may 
he verified from one source or the other, and the same may be said of many verbal roots.” 


Av edition of the akipya Gajailetra, from which Eumfirila (p. 202, Benares odition) extracts the curious 
word F4*4: ‘a blow delivered with both tuska,’ will be publishod abortiy, in accordarce with my repeated 
requcsts in the dnandiirama Series, 

M Tta pulication in the Kovyamdla was begun by the late Pandit Durgaprasid at my urgent request. 

“ The figures refer to the UchchAvdeas. Tho form 441579 has been duly noted in the Grammar, para. 9981. 
(second edition). 

® Agninat Pinini ji, 4, H-55. 

@ For this reason and through the uncontrollable vagaries of the P. D. of the Caloutta Governmont Press 
my edition of the hymn is not what it ought to be. I hope that one of these days a MS. of the hymn will turn up, 
and a better edition will become possible. 

™ Tn order to show that Ido not talk at random, I give afow passages for roots, which Professor Whitney 
either omits or declares to be doubtless artificial: — %*3_H. V. ¥. 66, 151; %"% ‘to shine,’ Sr, Char, 21, 35 ; 
Wit H. V, 19,41; SP Gr, Char. 12, 85; 14,12; 17,55; UH, Sr, Char, 12,6; 16, 56; TH ‘to taste,” dt 1/11, 
Gl, ‘to redden,’ Sr. Char. 10, 17; (FFT ‘to devour,’ Bid. 15, 77. 
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I would also undertake to prove that the majority of the words and meanings, marked with an 
asterisk in B. W., does actually occur somewhere in the ocean of the existing Saitskrit literature. 
To me, who believe that the Hindus are not swindlers, brt hare carefully preserved a trost- 
worthy tradition in all matters, where they are not biased by religions dogmas, such faets 
appear vf small importance. What seems to me really interesting, is tho likewise not 
small amount of facts that has escaped their attention, or has beon left aside by thom 
for other reasons. 

But, even after the whole existing Saiskpit literature hos been tally explored, only half 
the task of the root-hunter has been accomplished, He has then to extetial lia researches to 
the ancient and modern Prakrits, many of which Possess On extensive literature. aa well as to 
the Mixed Language of the first centuries hefore and after the heginning of our era, . The 
compositions in the oldest types of the Prikgits, which are found in Asoka’s Edicts, in the 
Vinayapitaka, the Patcha Nikiyas (e, g-, in the verses of Jitakas),and other canonical Buddhist 
hooks, certainly existed in the third century B.C. This much js evident from the Maurya 
inscriptions on the rocks and pillars and from those on the Stipas of Sanchi and Bharahat. 
Their Inngoage ins preserved numerous forms older than those of the classical Saiskrit of 
Panini, and some older than those of the Vedic dialects, Their frequent nominatives plnral 
from masculine a-stems in dse and from neuter a-stems in ¢ (Professor Oldenberg's discoveries) 
aro Vedic, The not uncommon oecnrrence of the subjunctive (Professor Pischel’s discovery ) 
1s another remnant of the language of the Rishis, and such are the imperatives like ay 
(#orajatu), the ploral instramentals of the a-stems in ebhi (Oldenberg), the very common first 
persons plural in mase, the infinitives in éave, téye, tuye, ase and other forms, which may be 
gathered from the Pali grammars, or from detached articles and notes of Professors Fansbill, 
Jacobi, Kern, Kohn, Lenmann, Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Trenckner, Weber and Zachariae, 
as wellasof Dr, Morris and M. Senart in Kuhn's Heitachrift, Bezzenberger's Pettrige, the 
London Acatemy, the Journal of the Pali Text Sociafy, the editions of the Agoka Inscriptions, 
the Mahirastu awd in other works, Among the forms, which are older even than the Vedio 
language, I will ouly mention the present participles of the Atmanepada in mana, ming, tina, 
which the Adoka Inscriptions offer, and which figree with the Greek, Latin and Bactrian 
endings, and the Aorist adifasa 'T saw, which goes back, not to Sanskrit adariam, bat to 
*adritam, thus corresponding exactly with fpacor, and which without a doubt is the older form, 
A careful investigation of the oldest documents reycals the existence of very many similar cases. 


Now it might be expected, that such a language should have preserved verbal roots, which 
were dropped by the classical writere. And Professor Kern has shewn long ago in hig Hijdrage 
tot de Verklaring van conige Worden in Palt-Geschrificn Voorkomende, as well as recently in his 
Keview of Jatakas, Vol. V. (Miiseum of 1893, p. JOC.) that this is the case, He has proved 





(1) fargfa, I. P., sar’, 


Professor Whitney gives the verb in hia Supplement, remarking that the forma ahs a 
and Zqftey, quoted in B. W., are ‘doudéless ortificial.' B. W., which had not progressed so 





# Thia verb bas also been given by Professor Whitney in the Addenda to bis Supplement, on the authority of 
B. W., whieh got it from a Buddbist work in the Mixed Dialect. 

™ The Pali apayfq shewa that the original form was ariy, compare the Epic anja * petit.’ 

™ This verb occora, too, in the Supplement, on account of the Vedic present participle wgq. The Pili 
verses offer the forma 79/8 = 49(Q | ze_rqeq? — Tea, atent= wzRerg (Vedic sbsolutive or 
gerend). 


" Compare Satskrit [Epa and 60 forth, and Professor Whitney's Vedic F5q. 
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far, when Professor Whitney wrote, states under faym that no examples of the simple verb are 
found and refers to aE adduced by Professor Westergaard from the Bhattikivya, and to 


ae Fr. Tt also gives the derivatives ive, fargTs, fargrrn and fag, as wellas others, with 
ha instead of gia. | 

According to the phonetic Inws of Pali, the representative of fing? ought to be fear 
and the Jataka verses offer inflected forms and participles of its Parasmaipada and Atmanepada. 
In the-Jitakas, Vol. IT]. p. 308, lL. 10 ££, we read the following story :— 

svaifar | ater at ann Sedan Sega at FT ATH FAA TTA | 

aoe ais seh Aire TIA | 

raged Fear wares ance il ft 1) 4491 

a vole a age aro Peta ait | 

ary a Fees eats Tee tl fear Yh I 

afet qa ear cat cite afer et Prane We qatar geetiana a orgie | Prat 4 Pree 

sarer sear aaverereet Grenier water a gts aren oy aroretifar lt 2 

“The future Buddha... . .. who resided near a lotus-Inke, one day went down to the 
bank and stood there inhaling the fragrance of a well flowered water-lily, Thereupon a 
daughter of the gods, who lived in the hollow of a tree, intending to frighten him, recited the 
first verse (of this story): ‘When thou inhalest the fragrance of a lotus-flower that has vot 
been given to thee, that is an attempt at theft; friend, thou art a thief of perfume.’ 

‘Then the fature Buddha answered her with the second verse: ‘I neither take away, 
not do I pluck the lotus. Ismell it from afar. On what grounds then doest thon call me a 
thief of perfume F 

“ Bnt at that moment a man dng in that lake for lotus-sprouts and plucked off the flowers. 
When the future Buddha saw him, he said (to the Dryad): ‘Thou callest a thief me, whosme!ll 
(the flowers) from afar, why doest thou not apply (‘he same name) to this man?” 

Here we have the active present indicative of fq and of qqfaqand the present parti- 
ciples of the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada, which latter is an d@rshe form, as the Hindus 
would say. Childer’s Pali Dictionary does not give the verb, but notes its derivative faarferanr 
‘mucus from the nose,’ which in Saiskrit appears occasionally in the same form, but is usually 
and more correctly spelt firgTrat- In B. W. it has been identified already with the synonym- 
ous , fonnd in Apastamba’s Dharmasitra 1, 16, 14, with the variants Fererrf@rarr | 
feranSear and feaqrtrar. The identification is unobjectionable, as the changes in the second 
form may be explained by the phonetic laws of the Prikrits, where ri frequently becomes 
iand kha is softened to gha. It suggests the probability that the Saiskrit verb firaft is 
likewise a Prakritic or secondary form of an older qgfq, which had fallen into disuse when 
the Dbitupitha was composed. In support of this view it is possible to adduce (1) the 
noun of action fq:q “throwing out mucus, blowing the nose,” which likewise has been 
preserved in Apastamba's Dharmastitra ii, 5, 9, (2) the lingual sa in the derivatives like 
faarr, which points to the former existence of a admin im the radical syllable, and (3) the 
Gujariti qaqq ‘to smell.’ The radical yowel of the latter verb can only be derived from an 
older ri, not from i, For in the Prikrits a, i, 4, ¢ are the regular representatives of Sanskrit 
ri, Accented Saiskrit ican become « only by assimilation, i. ¢., if the following syllable has 
the same vowel as in @g for férgy and so forth. These facts teach two valuable lessons. Firat, 
they prove that among the Saiiskrit roots there are such as have been shaped according to 





1 Dr. Morris has pointed out that the came story and the same verses occur in the Sazhyutta Nikiya IX, 14. 
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phonetic laws, regularly operative in the Prikrits and sporadically active in the production even 
of Vedic forms and stems, Nearly one-half of the roots of the Dhatupitha, I should say, owe 
their forms to these laws, The difference between Saiskrit and Prikrit is only one.of degree, 
A definite boundary line does not exist between them, and the further one goes back, the 
smaller does the difference become. Secondly, it appears that, even in the tertiary Prikrits, 
forms are reflected which are older than those commonly current in classical Saiukrit, Wo 
Sanskritist can afford to leave the modern Vernaculars out of the range of his studios, 
if he wishes really to understand the ancient language, 

(*) geafa, LP. gett goat ayiy zoyz. 

This verb is omitted in the Supplement. B,W. marks it with an asterisk, referring at the 
same time to the well known pogajq. In the Jitakas, Vol. 111, p. 368, 1. 1, where an angry 
dispatant says to the future Buddha: ry yf STH sea ra wfatea eafe “You speak 
to me very roughly, as if you were shaving me with a blunt razor,” its present participle 
Parasmaipads actually occurs. This verb, too, is Prakritic. It is clearly a corruption of 
* orate, which bears toy Era theanme relation as qa toqeaa, neara, to mana and so 
forth. And 391f% actually has all the meanings attributed to geg¢fq in the Dhitupitha. The 
lingual ada of the latter is due to the influence of the original namin of the root, which very 
commonly affects not only following dental nasals, bot also dental senwes and mediae, compare 
¢. 9» Saiiskrit ga = faqe or Paz (Shihbizgarhi) = fez or #2 (Pali); Sadskrit gz= erat-(es) ; 
Prikrit we ‘a fort’ = Teutonic gard, Saiiskrit Tex = Shibbizgarh! TG or qwor= Safiskrit 
ade (according to Professor Kern), 


(3) wefa |. P.. eanftrcnrareansiy, 


The passive past participle of the cansative of this verb » Which is omitted in the Supple. 
ment and marked with an asterisk in B, W., has in Pili the representative en@q. According 
to the Kandagalaks Jiataka (Vol, LI. p. 163, verse 118) the future Buddha, who had been born 
as & wood-pecker, once broke his beak and split his head in striking a Khadira tree. Sorely 


hurt, be exclaimed: 

Tey PRT Tas Praed 11 1 ye WW 
“Ho, I say, what is then this thorny tree with pointed leaves, 2 where by one blow my head 
kas been broken?” The Commentary explains wAaT fraiftd by att fae and ina parallel 
passage, verse 119 satey appears instead. To the Saaskrit qefi belong the nouns ye 
wee and get, their literal meaning being “a strip (of cloth or bark)."*@ The form is again 
Prakritic and corresponds to an older * is derived, as Professor Merir wu 
from ¥ or ¥, compare Py and Pq, gq and arena and so forth, 


(4) ao8@ 1. A, qfearet gitera. 


I have found the abgolntive of this verb, which the Supplement omits and B. W. 
marks with on asterisk, in the following passage, Jitakas, Vol. I. p- 239, 1.10: spr ar 
sftai# || The person referred to is quarrelsome Mittavindska whose story 1s told in a number 
of Jitakas. In punishment of his greed be had in the end to carry a revolving wheel on his 
head ; he is the whee!-carrier in Panchatantra V. Kathi 5. The verb qegfq is given in 
Childer’s Pali Dictionary and the nomingl derivatives 4og-7 and so forth are common both in 
Sadskrit and in Pali, The lingual wide of the root induces me to believe that it ig, like the 


# See also a similar opinion ORR, OS Sa ORT 
wad Wurselweriation, p. 37 (11), re von der Wurselerweiterung 


™ The Commentator ozplains Haat by TH and hs! Se (endw a, 
s+ in Pili as ncconted ‘ie frequently lengthened: © Sed *Et* tan equivalent to (Gag He is probably right, 


™ In the Mahdrishfri there is MET an Adela for TA, and REE. 








of Professor Fortunatoy in Pos Person, Zur 
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sessed tsa iti ca. Brakitle Guth ih3 ieatot!aggi Whak thes ‘ctdde> tocan sei 
hare been. 

(5) eefe vi. P. atftee. 

The perfect past participle of this verb, for which in B. R. W. passages are quoted, 


according to the Hadices, from the Bhakiikavya occurs in a prose passage and in a verse, 
Jitakas, Vol. Il. p. 225, 1. 22 ff, and p. 226, verse 163, which latter runs as follows :— 


gat ssa we qarrarara! 

ara axteat Sia fieaata wear far fa 483 0 
“That hunchback, to whom I clave, considering him a boll among men, lies here doubled up 
(4y pains) like a lute with broken strings.” It may be noted that the identical form qgiiq 
is used in the Bhattikavya. Professor Edgren correctly enumerates SF among the roots, 


I. p- 133, I. p. 127) finally goes back to an Indo-European root kur-kul.*! 


(6) safe I. P. seenftg. 

Professor Whitney's Supplement gives spatf4 and syqq in the sense of ‘to hort,” for 
which meaning B. W. adducea various passages from Vedie texts. In the Vyagghajitakn 
(Vol. II. p. 358) it is narrated, how a foolish Dryad frightened the lions and tigers from the 
neighbourhood of her home. Consequently, the woodcutters, who saw that there was no longer 
any danger, began to cut down the trees. Perceiving her mistake, the Dryad tried-to coax the 
carnivorous animals back to their old haunts with the following verse :— 

ag wa fetes eqre Caray ay tq Prema iit | §G 
‘* Return hither, ye tigers, walk back into the great forest, lest the tigerless wood be cut down, 
lest the tigers lose their forest.” 

Some MSS. offer for ¢q?rq, in Pili the regular second person plural of the optative, the 
variant Tqyay. Professor Fausbéll has correctly chosen the lectio dochior.™ 

(7) qf ‘ to move.’ 

This root, which is duly noted in B. W., occurs only in the Nirakta V. 26, and Professor 
Kern (Bijdragen, p. 55) has pointed out that the Pali gitafq or qéjaf and various Saiskrit 
nouns belong to it. I will add its causative fifa — *¢cafa, which occurs ina verse, Jitakas, 

sort ard gitarents tia Sa triie are | 
wary eardt ert wor a aaaien ea ge sreat Hear HP geht 
“ Aaa man, if he rows a bont in the water, drives it to the farther shore, even so diseases 
and old age constantly drive mortals into the power of Yama," The Commentary explains 
Gtfe by srfewa sefeear Pras argeeat aaa. 
(8) aaqra I. P. spear wey. 
B. W. adduces one passage from Bina’s Harshacharita, in which this verb, given by 


Professor Westergaard on the authority of Chandragomin, occurs in the sense ‘to rustle.’ 
Professor Whitney remarks thereon in the Supplement, “Tf it is not a bad nomtsOGs it is 





| | Compare also Benfey Wursellexidon, I. 289, 322. 
% ‘Tha root is worthy of the attention of Professor Edgres, who is astonished that the DhAtupdtha often mark, 
roots "At (ESTA. Another case of the same kind will be discussed below under No. 13. 
13 In thie veree the verb baa been chosen in order to bring out the Anuprias. 
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ebably- an artificial formation.” In the Jitakas, Vol. V. p. 304, verses 50 and 52, I have 
found it used with the meaning ‘to trumpet’ and ‘to whistle’: — 
aeurg Ut THA eg a egal 
aia = at fe a qerat aa ui fa 11 
In the second verse the past participle is found in the compound affayavarreteya, which the 
Commentary explains by afafirgftra.* The verb ayia, very probably the etymon of gragt 
‘elephant,’ literally ‘the trumpeter,’ is, of course, merely a variant of gala the short vowel 
plas the nasal doing duty for the long one, as is the case in numerous other Sanskrit roots, 
Sometimes, as many as three forms occur, ¢. y., kud, kid (Hif), kund ‘to burn.’ The first form 
is vouched for, as Profcesar Meringer points out to me, by the Gothic Aadri ‘a coal, coal -fire,’ 
the second occurs in Vedie works and in Pili («. 9., Jitakas, Vol. I. p. 405, verse 97) and the 
third rests on the anthority of the grammarians, who adduce various inflected forms, «. Ins in 
the Mahibbashya, Vol, ITI. p. 387 (Kielhorn) the future sear. Varions modern Vernaculars, 
like the Gujariti, allow in the case of almost every verb, with ashort u or i followed by a double 
consonant, the substitution of a nasalised short or of a long vowel, followed by one consonant, 
f+ Oy BW, BR OF a = “awe. 
(9) aHqait X. P. 9%. 
This verb, regarding which hitherto nothing has been known, is clearly the parent of 
the noun qege ‘the destroyer,’ preserved in the compound aaaeqay, Jitivutiaka, p. 04, 


verse, 5*:— 
Tard 4 pesiea St eta gear | 

As Professor Windisch states in the note, lec. cit, the MS. A explains genreqaif™ 
SSCS TR and mentions the rv. I, Seve. In my opinion yeqaya is a denominative from Tq, 
which frequently means “a trace, something infinitesimally small." Everybody, who has 
attended an Indian Sabhi, or had intercourse with the Pandits, will remember the familiar 
phrase yaeq Propre diy ares. 

(10) wut arya, LA. aired, 

Prof. Westergaard gives the meanings ‘ curyum ease, scelestum esse, curvare.' According 
to B. W., *quf@ means also ‘ verletzt, beschidigt.’, Hemachandra, Anekarthasamgraha, ITT, 249 
(Zachariae), says: qfey FAFeTaT: | Be and Mahendra (op. cit. p. 110) adduces Fayeafy an 
unidentified fragment of a verse qyfarq afaraay aT7Heaq. In the Shihbizgarht version of Aéoka's 
Rock-Edict XIII. the noun spqaqry occurs twice instead of gqqra hurt,” which the Girndrand Kilst 
versionsoffer. In the Jitakas, Vol. V. p.306, Il. 14and 21, we have twice the compound semeyar, 
which is explained by, and certainly means Setferar, ‘a female disgracing her family." The 
noun wftqy is apparently the representative of Siqq ‘curvans, scelesitum faciens,’ tiha being 
put, as in other cases, in place of néha in order to save the quantity of the syllable. Thongh we 
have also in this case no proof, that the verb was inflected in the manner prescribed by the 
Dhatupitha, and though the task of verification has not been done completely, yet the former 
existence of a verb mez or tmz ‘to disgrace, to hurt,’ which in the Atmanepada would mean ‘to 
be disgraced, or hurt,’ cannot be denied. 

(11) areata L. P., arefirar}-qateites. 

The verb q7a7@ is given in the Supplement with the meaning ‘to seek aid,’ which corre- 
sponds to Wraqy, and W. B. states that only the participles are found in literatore. It is used in 
the sense of fiferafy, agresing with Professor Westergaard’s ‘negrotum esse,’ in the Jitakas, 

™ The true black Koil. + ib three whistling not. =“ om: 
™ Compare Pailchatantra, I. 41-2 (Hosegarten) and Indische Sprdche, 2878-9, 
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Vol. V. p 90, verse 274, where a queen, who nurses her sick bhosband in the forest, begs her 
life from a Yaksha for the following reason :— 


He SF TaqesTs a Fa Pres 
aT Fara & Tes Aes Fase arsat ti FA Sy | 


“ When, searching the forest like a gleaner, I bring honey and flesh, the leavings of carni- 
vorous beasts, that is his food; his (body), I ween, fades to-day.” 


The Commentary says, Fe4 THe | Tee ASH srrert weprarrer Gere at TTT fee 
were tara Pera 

Professor Meringer points out to me that ang aqyaTg is reflected by the Greek mwcijr, 
rwEpcr ‘slow lazy,’ reépete ‘to be slow or lazy," 


(12) seve 1. P., weet wat wearcet Preaqrcerarg hae. 

This verb, which Professor Whitney omits and B, W. marks with an asterisk, may either 
reuain unchanged in Pali or become qrgf#, just as, ¢. ¢., TAHT ("7afq) becomes wéafa, arq 
becomes 93H and 7H becomes in Asoka's Edicts 9ae, i. «., aux. In tho latter form the 
verb is found in the Gatdutinduka Jétuka, Paiichila, the negligent king of Kampilya, the 
Jitaka narrates, allowed his kingdom to be misgoverned by bad servants, who oppressed and 
plundered the inhabitants. Once, in consequence of the exhortations of a Dryad, he went out 
incognita, together with his domestic priest, in order to sce for himself how matters stood, 
Some miles from his capital he came upon an old man, who during the day bad Inin hidden in 
the jungles, and returned home in the evening after the royal officinls had left the village, 
In aceordance with the custom still in use, the man had scattered thorns before the door of 
his honse in order to protect the entrance. In the darkness a thorn entered his foot and, 
while he plucked it out, he cursed the king as the cause of his mishap, The king and the 
Purchita heard his words, and the latter answered the accusation with the following Githa, 
Jitakns, Vol. V. p. 102, verse 317: 

Fart Tange 7 SF any Teale | 
fa seg wees Fe ardegq Herat fhe T911 


“ Old art thon and weak of sight, thou doest not distinguish objects well. Whatis (the jzult) 
of Brahmadatta in this, that a thorn has hart thee P" 


The Commentary explains 9rgeq by firsgfeq. The meaning ‘to hort’ has apparently 
been developed from the meaning qq}, given in the Dhatopitha, because the thorn ur any 
other object entering the foot or any part of the body hurts it. We have here another chee, 
where a “go-root" is used firararg, just as the Dhiitupatha asserts of many other verbs, The 
use of the Parasmaipada 4rycq for the Atmanepada a¥a@ reqnired by the Dhitupitha, ia 
accounted for by the circumstance that the latter occurs in Pali Jess frequently than the 
former. 

In conclusion I will give a case, where an inflexion, taught in the DhAtapitha, but not as 
yet found in a Saiskrit work, has been preserved in Pili, {H, itis stated there, makes tafa 
ewe and cvafa tzq@, which Isiter two inflezions have been verified, 

In the Jitakas, Vol. V. p. 84, verse 248, a Suparpa grants tothe Niiga Pandaraka his life, 
with the following words :— 

serarat Pera see a creg TaEsae Herat lifaeven 
“Well, from death I free thee now, ph snake with double tongue! For, (there are) three 
(Kinds of) sons, & pupil, an adopted child and the offspring of one's own body — there is mo 
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other. Rejoice, thou hast become a son (of mine) belonging to one (of these classes) "9" Here 
we have Careq, in Safskrit care. 

When a cursory inspection of five-sevenths of a single section yields snch results, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that a search for roots, in other ancient portions of the Pali canon 
of the Buddhists is at least desirable, and that probably it will not be bootless. 

(To 62 continued.) 





ON THE DATE OF THE RIG VEDA. 
BY PROFESSOR H. JACOBI. 
(Translated from the German by Dr. J. Morison.) 
In the Rig Veda VIL. 108, 9 it is said of the frogs : | 


Léediatim jugupur deddaidsya ritim ndré nd pré minanty ¢12') swmeatears’ précrishy 
Syatéydum tepta’ gharmd’ aimurvaté visargdn | 

Kaegi and Geldner translate: “Sie halten ein des Jahres heilige Ordnong, vergessen hie 
dic rechte Zeit, die Manner, sobald im Jalr dice Regenzeit gekommen die heisse Sonnenglat 
ein Ende findet.” “They observe the sacred order of the year, they never forget the proper 
time, those men, as soon as in the year the raintime has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its 
end.” Similarly Grassmann. 


Here I take objection to the rendering of dv@dasi with “year.” Dvadabé is supposed to have 
this meaning, because it can also mean “ with twelve parts,” and in fact has this meaning in the 
technical expression dvddahi stréfra in the Satapatha Brdkmana and the Tuithiriya Brdimana, 
But I should be inclined to doubt if dvédasd can have this meaning, standing alone without 
racntion of the thing which has the twelve parts, for the ordinal will then always be understood 
in its proper sense. And so I take dvddaidsya in our passage, understanding miisah ; I 
translate accordingly: ‘‘they observe the sacred order, never forget the proper time of the 
twelfth (month) these men.” We have hence for the Rig-Veda a year beginning with the 
rainy scason, the most obvious and in general most regular division of time, from which the 
later Hindus called the year rersha or abda (rain-giving). The objection nay be made, that if 
the year began with the rainy season, the beginning of the latter must fall in the first and not 
the lest month of the year. But since the beginning of the rainy season, considering the 
variations of the lunar year, could not be determined with tertainty, the simplest way was to 
eount that month, whose former half was in the dry season, in with the old year and reckon 
the first markedly rainy month with the new year, also its beginning. Those sensible creatures 
(.arafh) the froga are therefore jastly praised for never forgetting the right month, the 
twelfth, and with it the proper division of the seasons, 

Since the Panjib was the home of the earliest Vedic civilization we must keep its climatic 
conditions clearly before our eyes. Now in the northern part of the Pafjib, where alone a 
wind of the specific character of the monsoon blows, the first rainscome at the end of Jone, 
or say about the summer-solstice. It is an obvious hypothesis that these 
scientifically, the beginning of the rarshd year. That this really was the cas is pro! fro: 
another passage of the Rig-Veda, In the Stiryasikta, X. 85, rq a pir a esha 
prigat savitd yim avi'srjat) agha’sn hanyanté givi’ rjunyi'b pary uhyatel! The Arh. Fed, 
ALY. 1, 13, has the following variant: maghi‘au hanyanté ga‘vah phalgantsho vydhyaté, “in 
Magha the kine are killed, in Phalgant the ATTiag ae 
I think, withont farther argument, that w 
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its new honse, is spoken of, this point of time can be referred only to the beginning of a new 
revolution of the san.' And, since the Vedic year, as we have seen, began about the summer 
solatice, this latter must be assumed in accordance with the passage above to have been in 
Phalguni at that time. 

The full moon in Bhadrapadi® belongs to the summer solstice in Phalguni; the first rainy 
month was therefore Bhidrapada or Praushthapada, since the summer solstice coincided, as we 
have seen, with the beginning of the rainy season, A trace of this bas been preserved in 
later times in the directions in the (frthyasitras as to the beginning of the study of the Veda, 
the upakirana. It is fixed in the Sinkh, G. 5. 4, 5, for the beginning of the rainy season, 
Gehadh adh prddurbhacé. The rainy season, in which all out-of-door employment is at an end, 
is the notoral time for study, and the Baddhists, too, hold, during thia period, their ruseq, 
thongh this, indeed, is devoted more to preaching than study. Piridskara G. §. 2, 10, transfers 
the u»dékerana to the day of the fall moon in Srivana, the first miny month in Madhyadesa, 
2000 B. C., while the monsoon began as early as Ashidha? in the east of India, and a part of the 
Decean at that period. 


Accordingly, when in the Gébhila G, 8. 3, 3, the updkarana is fixed for the day of the 
full moon in Praushthapada, though at the same time the opening of the schools on the day of 
the fall moon in Sravana is well known, the former must be a date hallowed by immemorial 
usage, which was not abandoned, oven when it had long ceased to agree with the beginning of 
the rainy season, The same dato is mentioned in Ramdyana ILL. 28, 54: — 


midst Praushthapadé 6rahme brihmaniuim virakshatdm | 
ayam adhydyasemayah sdmagdndm wpasthital || 

Tt was current, as can be proved, among the followers of the Simavéda; bot must have 
been still more generally spread. For it was probably founding on this ancient custom that 
the Jainas fixed the beginning of their pajjusand, which corresponds to the Buddhist rassa, on 
Bhidrapada so. di. 5.4 

The opening of the schools, therefore, in Praushthapada, appears to go back to the earlicst 
times of the Rig-Veda, for even then it is likely there was an official scholastic year, in which 
the sacred science was communicated orally, and for this as in later times the rainy period 
was probably chosen. In the hymn to the frogs the phrase sikidsyeva vadati sikshaminch 
would contain a comparison, appropriate not only to the subject, but to the time of year. 

Asin the case wo have just been discussing, an antiquated usage has been preserved 
down to times when the position of the heavenly bodies, and hence the division of tha 
months among the seasons ofthe year, have undergone alteration, wa shall expect to 
find similar traces of change in the more modern Vedie works, In these, as is well known, 
Krittika is always the first in order of the natshatras. Here and there, however, we find 
indications, which are not in agreement with this arrangement, but which do agree with the 
position of the colours assumed by us. §o, for example, the remark of the Kanshitaki Br, V. 1, 
“that the attare phalgé form the beginning (mukAam), while the pirve phalgii form the tail 
(pucchiam) of the year,’ and the note of the Teitt. Bridhm. I. 1, 2, 8 in which in the same way 
“the pirve phdlgunt is called the last night, jaghanyd rdtrih, the dittare phdlguni on the other 


1 So aleo Weber, Ind. Skisten, p. 76, note, Butin the Vedischen Narhrichten ron den Noakshafra, 11. 36 ff.. 
classical dissertation, which I need not, therefore, quote in every single instance. 

1 A glance at the table of Nakshutras at the end of this article will shew this, The position of the colures I 
have assumed for the poriod of the Rig-Feda is made clenr to the eye by this table. Tt has only to be noted that the 
fell moon jy eeetly 180° further advanced than the san at the eamoe time. 

® Tho difference in tixing the rainy ecason in works which belong to the same epoch isa valuable criterion for 
determining the country of their authorship, which has not aa yet been employed aa it should have been. 

* Kilakécharya pots * on the previous day. 

6 This same Brdivene 2 TX. 3 places the winter solstice in the new moon of Migha, and puts, accordingly, the 
summer sdlatice in Maghs, . sich correaponda to the KyittikA order. 
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hand is called the first night of the year,* Accordingly we can say, with more exactitude, 
that in the oldest period, from which we have here a tradition not a contemporary testimony, 
the colure went through Uttara Philgani, 


Hitherto we have treated only of the rarzhé year. But it is probable that even then, as in 
India and Europe in the Middle Ages, various dates for the beginning of the year were 
current. Thus the counterpart of the rarsid year, which began with the summer solstice, 
would be a dima year, beginning exactly six months earlier with the Winter solstice, and its 
first month would accordingly be Philguna. This can be proved by Twitt. & 7, 4, 8 1,2: 
mukhath vi etdt sarhvatsarisya ydt phalgunipirpamasih, and Punchavishia Dr. 5, 9, 3, 
mukham va dtat samvatearasya yat philgunah.’ 

For this same period we may readily assume a garad Fear. since even in the Fig-Féda the 
year is often called simply éarad (along with hinid}, and in historical times the year beginning 
with Karttikn is the commonest in Northern India. Such a dard year must begin with the 
autumnal equinox, or with the full moon closest to it. Now at the time in which the sommer 
solstice was in Uttara Phalgunt, and the winter solstice was in Purva Bhadrapadi, the autumnal 
equinox was in Milla, and the vernal equinox was in Mrigaéiras. In this computation Mila was 
accordingly the first nakehatya, and its very name miila, 4, ¢., “root, beginning,” seems to indicate 
this, just as its older name pichriteu, “the dividers,” seems to point to the beginning as the 
break in the series. The preceding nakshatra, which was therefore the last at that time is 
Jyéshtha. The meaning of thia same, “ the oldest,” corresponds with the position we have 
assumed for it, and its older name dyéshthaghnt," Taitt, Brahm. 1, 6, 2, 8, seems to indicate the 
star, Antares, os that which “ kills,” that is, closes the “old” year. 

Our conjectore is still more clearly supported by the name of the first month of the deorrou 
year, Acrahiyann, “belonging to the beginning of the year,” which is the name of Maérgasira, 
whose fall moon occurs in Myigaéiras. As at that time Mrigasiras denoted the vernal equinox, 
it follows that the autumnal fall moon must occur in conjunction with the same sign and that 
the first month must be Mirgasiras, 


The three years we have discussed yield the following initial months for the three divisions, 


Chifurmasyani ritumukhdni :— 












Hid yout. | Sarad year, VarshA year, 





I. Philgnna (12) Il. Chaitra (1) LIT, Vaiéiicha (2) 
TI. Ashidha (4) II. Srivana (5) I. Praushthapada (6) 
HI. Kirttika (8) | I. Mirgnéira (9) | TE Pansha (10) 





This difference is reflected in the contradictory Vedic statements about the Chaturmdrya 
ecremouy,'” inasmuch as all the above three lists are recorded ns existing side by side. For at 
the first glance we see that these periods of four months cannot be derived from the actual 
seasons, since itis sheerly impossible that within a single period, even if we extend it toa 
thonfand years or more, one season can have begun in three successive months, as in fact is 
preseribed for each sacrifice which occurs at intervals of fonr months. The contradiction, 
however, disappears if weassume that the division of the year current atthe epoch of the 
Hivg-Véda, the three kinds of year which have been proved to exist before, were in later times 
et RE Pin as ey | ite 


* Tho spalling of Ath. V, 6.120, 2, Jyaishthaghn! seems to rest ona wrong tradition of intentional cimilarit 
with the month Jynishtha, 

* Tailt, 8-4, 419, 2, necator Jytabthi the name Robin which nanally denotes Aldebaran; this name is 
explained by the fact that both stars, Aldebaran and Antares, have 2 rod light, as even Ptolemy le 7 ry 1 
beliove that the well-kovwn story that S'tna, the moon, dwelt only with her, ia to be explained from. the existence 
of two Rehipls, the brighest stars among the nakshatras, which moreover marked tho termination of bouh halves 
of the circuit of the moon. © Weber, 229 
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retained for liturgical purposes, asin other cases practices which have died out in daily life 
still survive in worship, Under this supposition the apparent confusion gives place to the mest 
perfect. order. 

These combinations point in my opinion, without a possibility of error, to a position of the 
eolures, such as we have given for the oldest period, that of the Riy-Véda. The Inter 
Vedic period introduced a correction, consisting m the transference of the opening point of 
¢he year from Mrigatiras to Kyittiki ; and it is precisely this cireumstance that gives a material 
significance to the determination, for it must have been approximately correct for the time of 
the correction, Now the vernal equinox was in Krittiki and the sammer solstice waa in 
Magha abont 2500 DB. C,, as may be seen from the following tables of Nakshatras, based om 
Whitney's Stryaviddhdnta, p. 211. To allow for au error of observation on the part of these 
early astronomers, we may leave this date not exactly determined five conturics one way or the 
other, The statement of the Jydtisha, as to the position of the colures, is much later; it 
cot s tothe fourteenth or fifteenth century B. C., and shews a repeated fixing of the 
colures. That, however, is less important for us now; the chief point is that the Vedic texts, 
properly so called, contain a determination of the colures, which was evidently correct for them, 
and was only corrected in the Jyétisha, a determination that leads usa to at least the beginning, 
of the three thousand years B,C. Considerably older than this, even, is the position of the colures, 
which we may infer for the Rig-Vedd,a position which, a8 our table shews, corresponded to 
reality about 4590 B.C, Wecan hardly venture, it is true, to place the Riy-Véda 60 far back, 
but only the beginnings of the civilization, a mature, perhaps even late, product of which we 
possess in the hymns of the Riy-Vida. 

_ {his period of civilization extended accordingly from about 4500 to 2500 B, C,, 
and we shall perhaps not be far wrong, if we put the collection of hymns which has 
come down to us in the second half of this period, 

Hitherto we hhve spoken only of one reanlt of the precession of the equinox, namely the 
alteration of the colores, Another result is that, along with the gradual alteration of the 
celestial equator its north (and south) pole continued to move in a circle of 23} semidiameter 
in a period of about 26,000 years, round the fixed poles of the ecliptic. In this way one star 
after another draws nearer the north pole and becomes the north or pole star. We shall 
distinguish these two names, which are now synonymous, by calling the bright star which at 
any time stands nearest the pole, the north star; the star whose distance from the pole is so 
slight, that for all practical purposes it may be called fixed (dhruva) we shall call the pole star. 
The following table! contains the north stars from 6000 B.C. nll 2000 A. D.; for each star 
there is given the magnitude, minimum distance from the north pole, and the date of this 
minimum distance, 









Draconis ‘) magnitude | 4° 33’ polar: dist. 4700 B.C. 


i 

a ” a3 " 0° 6 " ” 2750. 

ze | rT od TT 4° 44" " n 1200 os 

8 | Ursae minoris | 2°0 ta O2.2P yoo - 1060, 

2 i cg meh f ere ie |: eee ‘ 2100 A. D, 





The given polar distances shew that only two stars, ¢ Draconis and «a Ursae minoris 
(our pole star) deserve the name of pole star, since the rest at their minimum distance from 
the pole — spun round it in a circle of a diameter of at least 9 degrevs — and hence could be 
‘easily recognized ag moyable by any observer, especially since the height of the pole was not 
great. All this harmonizes with the facts that the ancients did not commonly uso the name 
pole star, and that navigators did not steer by one fixed star, but that the Greeks sailed by the 
i gles ade ll eh 9 ate gag als ee a CT SR ET A ee 


n My colleagne, Dr. Kistner, Professor of Astronomy, has bad the kindness to make the caloulatigns for me 
and has taken into account the proper e™ticn of each star. 
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Great Bear, and the Phoenicians by the Little Bear ;! farther that the Indian astronomers do 
not name a pole star, and lastly that European writers in the Middle Ages, though they da 
mention the north star, do not term it the polar star, since at that time our pole star was still 
distant some 5 degrees from the pole, 

Now when, in the Indian ritual of marriage, the pole star (called expressly “tho immovable” 
diiruva) finds a place, the usage, though first mentioned in the Griya Siitras only, must date 
back to a very ancient period, when there was a real pole star. After what has been asid above, 
it can only be a Draconis. More than five centuries ago, this star stood nearer the pole than 
our pole star does now, It was therefore long enough a pole star, in the harrower sense of the 
word, to be recognized as such by the Hindus, and become closely bound up with their views 
and cnstoms. In addition iis position was such as must lead to ite recognition as o steadfast 
pele, round which the other stars revolved, and was therefore easy to find. It is placed equally 
distant from the angles of a somewhat irregular four-sided figure formed by sand « Draconis, 
& Ursae Minoris (called according to the Pel, Dic, Uttinapida) and ¢ Ureae Majoris (near 
which star stands Aleor-Arundhati, which is likewise shewn to the bride), 

Since therefore we mast look upon ¢ Draconis as the dhrure of the Vedic period, it follows 
from the tuble above, that thia took Place some centuries before and after 2800 B, ©. 
This date coincides nearly exactly with that which we obtained above from the Position of the 
colures in the Brahmapa period, perhaps for its beginning. Thus both results, obtained in 
different ways, harmonite, and mutually confirm their correctness in the completest manner, 

Many may be inclined to shake their heads at these conclusions, inasmuch as th ay stand 
in toc decided opposition to the generally accepted views, But on what is the common view 
founded? Chiefly we think on the splitting up of the Vodie period into several suecessixe 
divisions of literature, and somewhat subjective guess at their duration. M. Maller assumes 
for the three last of his four strata of Vedic literature, in order to avoid a too extravagant 
estimate, a minimum of 200 years. Bat it is easy to see. that this estimate is far below the 
minimum of the possible period, during which in India » department of literature could take 
its rise, reach perfection, become obsolete and die ont, to give place finally to a thoroughly new 
departure. Fora Brihmana, for example, could only bo widely spread by being learned by 
heart by « gradually extending circle of Brahmans, and with the size of the country this would 
certainly demand a long time. Every man, who learned such & work, became, so to Ay, A copy 
of it, and to carry out the figure, a written copy, to which no new work could be added, But~ 
several of such works muat successively take the place of their predecessors, before the entire 
class of works in question became obsolete. I maintain that a minimum of » thousand, 
years must rather be taken for such a process, which in the conditions that prevailed 
in ancient Indin was of. necessity a very slow one, especially when we take into con- 
sideration that in historical times the literature of the classical period remained for more than 
& thousand years nearly unalterad. 

But I shall not continue these general arguments in order not to overstep the space 
allotted to me too greatly, 





Concluding Wotze. 





le Bear (hobebty 2) nd Erstosthoues (Catasteriami) do maation, it bue,m ciae below Gr aquarp of the 
Little Near {probably ® not <) aa the poles, round which the rea of heaven revolved. Tu the rest of the 
auciont literature it does not seem to be notiond. 

4 MM. Rig-Véds, VoL IV. p. vil. T. M. 
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Longitudes of the principal stare of the Nakshatras ot various times, 


4000 
B.C. 


Pala 


a 1000 8000 : | 
BG | BG | BG | BS. Name of Star. 
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| S41°O4S | 328°S1 | 315764 
gobOl | o41+28 | d27°61 


7°05 | 54°35 | 41°63 
16°86 4°13 | 350-46 






18°05 5°38 | A Orionis 








97 
98 
1 
| 
3 | Mrigaéiras ... 63°67 | 56+4) | 43°07 | 30°78, 
4] Ardr& ... so oof 68°71 | G1°48 |) 48°6]) | 35°82) 22°09 | 9°42 | Beteigenze 
| 5 | Punarvasu ... 93°23 | 86°00 | 73°13 | 60°34] 47°61] 34°24] Pollux. 
6 | Pushya... 0 «| 198-70 | 101°47 | 88-60| 75°81 | 68-08 | 59-41 | 8 Caneri 
7 | Aglésh& ... ...| 112°33 | 105-10 | 02-23 | 79-44] 66-71) 54-04 | « Hydrae 
B | Magh& ... » .| 129°81 | 122-58 | 109-71 | 96°92) 84-19] 71°52| Regulus 
9 | P.Phalgunt... | 141°25 | 134°02 | 121-15 | 108-36 | 95°63 | 82-96 | 8 Leonis 
'10 | 0. Phalgunt =...) 151° | 144-38 | 191-51 | 118-72 | 105-99 | 93-32 | @ Leonis 
11} Hasta... ... «.| 17845 | 166-29 | 153-35 | 140-56 | 127°83 | 115-16 | 8 Corvi 
112] Chitr& ... 5 «| 183°81 | 176-58 | 163-71 | 150-92 | 137-19 | 125-52 | Spica 
13 | SyAti oe, oes noe] 184/20 | 176-97 | 164-10 | 151°31 | 193-58 | 125-91 | Arcturus 
14 | Vitakha .| 911°00 | 203-77 | 190°90 | 178-11.| 165-38 | 152°71 | « Librae 
15 | AnuridhS ... +.| 222°57 | 915°34 | 202°47 | 180-68 | 176°95 | 164-28 | 38 Seorpionis 
| 18 | Jyéshtha ,u.] 229°73 | 222-50 | 209-63 | 196-84 | 183-11 | 171-43) Antares 





oa7°32 | 224-45 | 211-68 | 198-93 | 186-26 | A Scorpionis 
947-30 | 994-45 | 221-64 | 208-91 | 196-94 | 8 Sacittarii 
Of5-12 | 24225 | 220-46 | 216-73 | 203-08 | & Sagittarii | 
255-08 | 245°15 | 22°36 | 219-65 | 206-96 | Vega 

974-45 | 261-58 | 245-79 | 236-06 | 223-39 |  Atair 

289-08 | 276°21 | 263-42 | 250°69 | 238-02 | A Delphini 

314-32 | 901-45 | 288-66 | 275-93 | 263-26 | A Aquarii 


Mola ou. ves van] DH4°55 
P, Ashidh&... ...| 254°53 
U, AshAdh’ ic. «| 262-35 | 
Abhijit. (s:. ...) 265-25 
Sravana .| 281°63 
Sraviahth’ ... «| 29641 
Satabhishaj... ...| 321°55 
P. Bhadrapad’ ...| 333-45 | 326-22 | 319-85 | 900°56 | 987-83 | 975°16 | a Pegasi 
U, Bhadrapad’ «..) 319-13 | $41°90 | 329-09 | 316-24 | 303-51 | 290-84 | a Andromedae 
Riivati se see eve] 359°83 | 352-60 | 330-73 | 928-93 | 314-21 | 301-54 | ¢ Piscium 
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Supplementary Tables, 


I. Il. 
Degrees. Years, Degrees, Years. | Years. Dogrees, Years. Duogroos. 

F 1? = 7 7” = 7 lo = 1°28 | 60) = 7°6 

Sm 156 So = 95 2) = 8:'a6 700 = 8°06 

8 = 234 o = Te oy) = 8°84 500 = 10°24 

4 = 3)]2 1) = 7él 40) = 6°12 $00 = 11°53 

5 = Jf ll = 859 oo) = 6-40 1000 = 12°80 

6 = 46 | a= S77 


Note.—This table is based on that given by Professor Whitney in the Sirya SiddAdnta, for A. D, 560. “The 
precession has been calculated mccording to Bessel. The Supplementary Tables serve to determins 
approzimatively (1) the longitude for the intervals between the dates mentioned in the large table, and 
(2) tke periods for longitudes not mentioned. 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAT D. H. WADIA. 
No. 20, —— Dévki Réni., 

Once upon a time there lived a farmer, who was rich in all earthly 5 bat had 
the misfortune to lose his wife and to find his only danghter motherless at a very tender age. 
After the death of her mother, the whole burden of the honsehold duties devolvod opon 
the little girl, and among other things she had to cook the daily food for her father and 





aS ST 


fore, now and then to seck the advice of a neighbour, s woman who, thonuch sweet of tongne 
and fair of form, was cunning and false hearted. She would often come into the house onder 
pretence of directing the girl in her household duties, though in reality she made every 
endeavour to involve her more and more in difficulties, and painted her before hoy father as o 
girl hopelessly inefficient in every respect. | 

In doing this, the crafty woman had a double object. | She wanted to ruin the poor girl in 
the estimation of her father, and to impress upon the old man the advisability of marrying a 
second wife, and that wife her own worthy self, Unfortanately for the poor motherless child, 
the plan succeeded, and the farmer married his fair neighbour one fine day. The little girl in 


her innovence welcomed her with every manifestation of delight, and she was duly installed 
mistress of the house, | 


Things went on emoothly for some days, but by degrees the falso Woman threw off. her 
mask and revealed herself in her true colours. She treated her g ‘ughter very craelly, and 
subjected her to all sorts of indignities. Somehow or other, the poor thing was alwnys in 
trouble. Continnal dropping will wear away a stone, and the complaints of her alleged 
misdoings were so frequent, that her father grew sick and tired of it all, and eame to look 
upon his poor little daughter as a being utterly unworthy of his regard. She had, however, no 
ene to whom she could tell her wrongs, and had, therefore, to bear her lot in silence. 


The lapse of a year or two saw tho birth of another daughter to the farmer, but this event 
only served to fill the cup of the poor child's misery to the brim, for tho crnal step-mother, 
who had up to this time barely tolerated her step-danghter as a dependant in the house, now 
wished to get rid of her altogether, So one day she found out a pretext for sending her to the 
woods in the hope that some wild animal might devour her. She deputed to the Poor oreatura 
the task of taking ont an old cow of her dead mother's to graze: “Take her ont with you,” she 
said, “for I cannot trust her with anyone else, she is your mother's cow, and” — she added 
sarcastically — “ she perhaps might pnt up with your ill-nature and Jour stupid ways, and rid 
me for a time at least of your troublesome company,” 


These words brought tears to the unfortunate girl’seyes, but she meekly went to the stables, 
and throwing a halter round the cow's head, took her away with her to the fields, 
7 ed woman had given her for her noon-day 
meal, She ate it, and took a cooling draught from a Spring hard by, and wandered about in 
childish freedom through the fields with her charge, 


Day after day was the girl thas sent ont with the eow, a bit of dry bread for her food and 
little or no clothing to protect her from the sun and the rain. Bat the child was patient by 
nature, and complained not, nor had she any friend to whom she could turn for sympathy. 
The old cow, however, evincad great love for her and shed many a tear in pity for her sad lot. 
At last, one day, Isvara miraculously endowed the dumb creature witht : 
and she said to the girl: “My dear child, how your good mother myst 
see you so miserable! She was kind t } : | 
sake given me the power to help you; 80, do as I bid you, Place your dry crust of bread into 
MY Mouth, and see what follows,” The girl did 
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gulp down the bread, for she was very hungry. But a moment after, the cow opened her 
large mouth again, when lo! it was filled with the daintiest and most wholesome food! The 
delighted child ate heartily of it, and being greatly refreshed, lay down beside the cow as she 
would have done by the side of her own mother. 

Things went on like this for many months, and the child throve so well on tho wholesome 
food thus strangely provided for her, that her shrewd step-mother noticed the change, and 
suspected some interference with her plans. So one day, she sent her own little girl after her 
half-sister to watch her movements, and the little spy came upon her jnst as she was removing 
the eatables from the cow's mouth and spreading them before her on some leaves on the ground 
prior to partaking of them. 

Our heroine, suspecting nothing wrong in this unexpected visit of her younger sister, gave 
her a kind welcome, and invited her toa share of the tempting things spread on the ground. 
The crafty child readily sat down to the meal, and, when she had eaten her fill, rose to go. 
Before she left, however, the elder sister made her promise not to tell their mother what she 
had seen and done in the jungle that day. But the ungrateful little thing conld not hold her 
tongue. She related to her mother all about the miracalons powers of the cow, at which the 
wicked woman flew into a terrible rage, and vowed to destroy the cow before sho was a day 
older! Accordingly, when the farmer came home that evening, she complained of a severe 
headache, and said that » physician, who had visited her, had prescribed as a remedy the fresh 
hot blood ofa cow tobe applied to it. The farmer, thereupon, ran ont to get a good cow, 
but she called him back, and suggested that they could not do better than use the tongh old 
cow that had once belonged to his first wife, and had now grown utterly useless. It was all 
the same to the henpecked husband, and the poor cow's doom was sealed. The very next 
morning the butcher was asked to come round with his big sharp knife. 

Now, the cow was as wise as any old woman, and when she saw her protége’s little sister 
trip into the fields, she knew what she was sent for, and felt sure that her end was near and 
inevitable. So she said to her little companion, as soon as the intrnder's back was turned: 
“My child, it is all very well for you so long as I live, but something tells me that my end is 
approaching, and when I am gone, who will love you and tend you as Ido?” 

‘'Then, I, too, ghall die,” replied the child, weeping and throwing her arms round the old 
beast’s neck, for certainly she was the only friend she had upon earth. 

“No, no, it will not come to that,” said the cow soothingly, “if you remember and follow 
my instroctions. If ever I die or am killed, and my carcass thrown to the crows, do you 
take care, child, to collect some at least of my flesh, and bury it into the ground in some 
unfrequented corner of your father's land. Do not touch this spot for thirty-one days, but after 
that period is past, if you find yourself in any trouble, come and dig at the spot again, call 
on me by name, and I shall help you.” 

The next morning brought the butcher with his knife to the farmer's door, and before the 
girl could take the good motherly cow to the meadows, she was dragged out and slaughtered, 
and o pailful of her fresh warm blood was promptly carried to the mistress of the honse, who 
had remained in bed nursing her headache. She immediately issued orders to the butcher to 
cut up the carcass of the dead beast into ever so many small fragments, and to scatter them to 
the four winds, so that no one the least attempt to put them together and bring 
her to life again! The butcher did as he was desired, but our little heroine, overwhelmed with 
grief and despair, stole quietly ont of the house, possessed herself of a piece or two of the flesh 
and hurriedly buried it, as she had been instructed. 

The poor cow had not been dead and gone many days, when the cruel stepmother again 
began to invent plans, by which to dispose of her husband's first-born, Among other things 
ghe would send her with a large basket into the jungle, and bid ber bring it home with her in 
the evening filled with sticks for fuel. 
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One day, while going about on her errand, she placed her empty basket on a large stone, 
and went into a thicket in search of dry sticks, when a gust of wind suddenly swept the basket 
away. The poor thing beat her breast for fear lest she might lose it and inour her step-mother's 
displeasure, and ran eagerly in pursuit of it. But the wind was too strong for her, and it 
carried the basket further and farther awny, till at last she fonnd herself in quite a strange 
place, and saw it roll up to the feet of a pions Brikman engaged in hig devotions. As the 
basket touched his feet, he took it up to the great dismay of our little heroine, who cried piteously 
and begged him to give it back to her, 

Now the Brihmay was no other than Isvara himself, who had come apon earth in this 
guise for some purpose of his own. Ho smiled graciously on the poor child, and said as ho 
flung the basket back to her: Here, Dévki Bani, take back thy basket. The sun and the 
moon shall adorn thy brow, and Padam! deck thy feet. Thon shalt cast thy radiance wherever 
thou goest, shed pearls for tears, and throw out rubies with thy laughter |" 

The young creature hardly comprehended the meaning of these strange words. To recover 
her basket was all that she desired, and away she flew home with it, But when she went 
into the presence of her step-mother, whatan ejaculation of surprise she was greeted with! What 


idministered by turns, her step-mother got out of her the whole story of her adventure in the 
Jungle, and persuaded herto take her half-sister with ber to the woods the next morning, and 
Plain ag plain could be, greatly to the detriment of her mother's pride. So the next morning 
our heroine started forth with her basket, accompanied by the younger girl, and duly placed 
it on the same stone, Presently « high wind arose and carried away tho basket, and the younger 
girl ran after it till it reached the same Brihman impersonation of Iivara, He caught hold 
of it as before, but when the girl cried and begged it back, he called her Mutkul! Rant, and 
tossed ‘the basket back towards hor with a curse! ‘The words had 4 terrible effect Bpon the 
girl, for there and then she was transformed into a disgusting ly ugly creature, with g horrible 
squint in her eye, and a frightful hump on her back ! 

Her elder sister, when she saw this, wept both for pity at her sister's misfortune, and for 
fear of her mother's resentment, and went upto the Brihman to entreat him to restore her to 
her original shape, but to her great dismay he had disappeared! So the two wended their 
way homewards, and what was the disappointment and chagrin of the mother to see her much- 
loved daughter many degrees uglier than sho had been! She rnshed Upon onr little heroine, 
and would have killed her on the spot, had she not ron away and hid herself for the night, 

The next morning she rose betimes, and went to the place where sho had buried some of 
the cow's flesh, for the Prescribed period of thirty-one days had now passed. Upon removing 
the earth that she had Piled upon the flesh, she, to her great surprise, discovered a flight of 








to do, 
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The cow, for so wo mast still continue tocall her, consented readily, for what man, short of 
a Raji, could be fit mate for one so beautifal, but she stipulated that she mnst obtain the consent 
of the girl's father before she could give her in marriage to him, So the taj sent his men to 
invite the farmer into his presence that he. might obtain his consent. The farmer's wife, 
however, folt so highly flattered at hor husband being thos bidden into a Raja's presence, that 
she too went underground with the messengers, accompanied by her own daughter, 

The farmer was duly presented before the Raji as the beautiful lady's father, and ho humbly 
and most thankfolly gave his consent to her marriage. Meanwhile his crafty wife remained 
with the cow, aud, not knowing ber in her transformed state, thanked her for befriending her 
step-daughter, and said that she had been very much grieved at the poor child's unaccountable 
absence from home, adding that she had always loved her, and had only chastised ber occasion- 
ally for herown good. The cow, however, know bow much of this to believe, but she shook her 
head and said nothing, and even allowed her to do oll the kind offices, which it is a mothur's 
privilege to perform when her daughter is to be married, 

And here the wicked woman saw her opportunity and seized it. On the day appointed for 
the wedding she herself elected to bathe and dress the bride, and, under pretence of applying 
some perfume to her head, she thrust a long sharp magic needle, that she had concealed abunt 
her person, deep into her head. The poor girl was speolily transformed intoa bright little 
bird, and flew away into the air before any one could know what had happened, and bor 
echeming step-mother at once installed her own danghter in her place, and quickly dressing her 
in the bridal clothes threw a ehhadar round heras is the custom, and carried her in her 
own arms to the sido of the bridegroom! The ceremony was then soon performed over 
them, and the princely bridegroom, without suspecting whom he had married, joyously bore his 
bride home, 

In due course, however, the fraud was discovered, and poor Mutkuli Rani soon fonna 
herself consigned to a dungeon, dark and dismal, But the Riji's disappointment at the loss of 
his charmer was so great that he nearly wept his eyes ont, and cansed every searvh to be 
made for her, but in vain. He also threatened the farmor, as well as the cow, with death if 
they failed to reveal what had become of her, bat they protested their entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts, and the Riji had therefore to give her up for lost, and to bear his grief as 
best he could. 

Some days after this it happened that a beggar came to the door of his palace and asked 
for alms, and his servants threw him a copper, as usual, for even a Raja cannot give more than 
« coppor to each beggar, since thousands come to his doorevery day. That day, however, the 
beggar would not go away with what he had got, but said: “What anomalies are to be met 
with in this world! Within a stone's throw of this place lives a Dhdbi, and at his door I have 
just wot a handful of pearla — real rare pearls — for alms; whilehere in a king's palace I haye 
heon given only a copper coin! Why, jadging from what an humble subject of his has given 
me, I should at least get a cart-load’ of pearls, if not: more, at the Raji’s door! This must 
indeed be a strange country where a subject is richer or more generous than his sovereign! ” 


These words of the beggar fell upon the Raja's ears, and both startled him and wounded 
his pride. What must be the meaning of them! “ Surely, that man's gains must be ill-gotten, 
since he gave away so lavishly,” thought the Riji, and be forthwith sent his men and had thy, 
Dhobi brought befure him. And what a strange and romantic tale did this humble indiyidna! 
unfold to his sovereign! | He said that he bad long been doing the washing of the Royal house. 
hold, and that it was not by robbing or killing any one that he had come by his wealth, buy 
that it had pleased iévara to bestow his bounty upon him in a miraculous way. On being asked 
to explain himself, he proceeded in these words :— 

“ Of late, a little bird has taken to coming and perching on one of my hanging lines, oach 

night exactly at the stroke of twelve, and every time it comes it puts this strange question ¢5 
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me: ‘Are, Dhébi, to whom belongs this Raj!" and with an involuntary impulse, for which 
T cannot account, my lips utter this reply, whether I be asleep or awake: *To Déyki Bini!" 
At this the bird langhs a sweet ringing laugh like that of a young lady, and with it throws 
forth from its mouth the rarest rubies that ever were seen." 

The Raja listened with wrapt attention and surprise, while the Dhébi continued :-— 
‘As soon as it has done langhing, I again hear its voice asking me another question. ‘Ard, 
Dhabi, who ocenpies the gadi now f" To which I am again compelled to reply instinctively : 
*Mutkuli Rani.’ At this the little bird sobs and weeps and sheds numberloss large 
bright pearls for tears. After this short dialogue it flies away and I sleep on, taking care to 
vise before day break and collect the jewels and pearls, for I believe that I have an exclusiva 
right to them.” 

“Nobody dare dispute your right to them, Dhdbi,” said the Raja re-assur gly after 
this frank avowal of the honest fellow, “buat what I want is the little bird itself. So let me 
watch with you to-night, and see if I can contrive to get possession of the swect prattler," 

“OT that can easily be done, Maharaj, by placing some bird-lime on the line, and throwing 
n handkerckief over the bird just as it has done speaking,” suggested the Dhobi readily, 

That same night the Riji went to the Dhobi's yard with o couple of his attendants, and 


laid himself down, covered from head to foot, in a sort of bower shaded over by o jessamine 
creeper, just underneath the very spot where the line on which the bird was wont to perch, was 
stretched. The Dhébi had already smeared it with bird-lime, so that there was nothing for 
the Raji to do, but to lic in wait till the bird's arrival, . 

Exactly at the hour mentioned by the Dhébt the bird came and perched itself on its 
favourite line just over the Raji's head, and at once began to ask the uanal questions: “Ard, 
Dhébi, to whom belongs this Raj!" And the Dhébl, who had all the time been snoring regard- 
less of the Rija's presence, replied as before: “To Déyki Rani.” And, sure as the Dhabi had 
said, she laughed a light silvery laugh that went straight to the heart of the young Riji, and 
brought him out of the recess in apite of himself! But the bird heeded him not, and went 
en: “Art, Dhobi, who is the present oceupant of the gadi?" The answer as before 
was: “Mutkoli Rani!” And the bird began to sob and weep ina manner that very nearly 
hroke the heart of her listener, and would have flown away, had it not found its tiny feet stuck 
to the line, and its body covered over with a large cloth thrown over it from behind ! 


In a twinkling it was a prisoner in the hands of the Eing, who pressed it to hia heart, and 
walked away with-it to his palace, leaving the Dhbl to rise at his ustal hour and collect the 
rubies and pearls that had dropped from the mouth of his nocturnal guest, 


Never was the prince happier than on that morning, as he sat stroking the bird's head, for 
he felt an unaccountable regard and affection for it. All of a sudden, however, he discovered 
what looked like a needle stuck into the bird's head, and on pulling it ont, what was his joy to 
find his feathered friend transformed into his own long lost bride ! 3 

Between her smiles and her tears — showers of rubies and pearls — Dévki Rani related 
to her lover the trick that had been played upon her by her step-mother. The Raja was so 
angry at this that he forthwith ordered Mutkuli Rini and her mother to be summoned 
before him, and having had their noses and ears cut off, banished them his kingdom. 

He then took Dévki Ranfinto the presence of her kind friend and gnardian, the cow, 
and with her consent, soon celebrated his nuptials with the beautiful lady with due pomp and 
éelat, and lived happily with her ever afterwards. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE, A EEJOINDER, 


The first of the objections of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko_ 


to what was said under the above head anfe, | 


Vol, XXII. p. 162, is a reiterated assertion that 
the words in dispute are in common use. He 
wisely, however, only quotes in support of this 
a emall nomber of them, and, even of these, 
there are bot one or two, on which I do not 
still join issue with him. Surely, Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko does not mecan to assert that the ordi- 
nary Burman uses chahkram when he says 
he is going for a walk, or drap when he hinta 
that his nei¢hbour'’s ideas as to his position in 
society ure not warranted by the facts of the 
ease. Inthe first word (adhvan) taken scriatim 
Mr. Taw Sein-Ko practically gives his enac away, 
for the only case he is able to adduce of this word 
in conversation is in a purely theological connec- 
tion, and that too in one, which, unless the 
Burmese think a great denl more about their 
prospects after this life than strikes the ordinary 
non-Buddhist observer, is hardly ikely to be of 
every-day occurrence, Moreover, there are plenty 
of more common equivalents for the meaning 
mentioned for adivan. 


There is, of course, a certain varueness in the 


expression “common use,” and words that may by | 


one person be considered to fall under this bead 
may by another be considered to be of but 
rare occurrence, the confusion orising from the 
exact meaning to be applied to “common.” To 
take an example at random from the English 
language the word “ eleemosynary " is one under- 
stood by persons possessing a good education and 
in certain cirelea (those connected with the 
ailministration of charities, as well ns those taking 
an interest m the social problems of the day): it 
may even be said to he in ‘common use.” At the 
same time it cannot be said to be so as regards 
the mass of the people generally, and as a matter 
of fact it would not be understood by the majority 
of those to whom the word ‘educated' ean fairly 
be applied. My contention is that the Sanskrit 
words under discussion oceupy very much the 
same position, i ¢., they are understood and are, 
perhaps, i in common use in a few small educated 





1 As regards mir in Mrangt wir, I rather doubt 
whether it is really an equivalent for Méru, The r is 
probably added ; cf. the spelling m1gh = the sky, whore 


the gh is added on « false analogy to the Pali m@gha., | 


(Mr. Henghton will find it difficult to persuade scholars — 


of the truth of the last nasertion: ¢.g,., Bur. Rijagrs = | 


Skr. EAjagriha. — Ep. ] 
? [Dove not this argument cut both ways? If the 








circles, but that the great majority are truly 
“capiare to the general.” 

As regards the word amraik, Mr. Taw Sein-Ke 
has not given a tittle of evidence in support of 
hia assertion that awrifa became amrék in 
Northern India, nor has he in any way attempted 
to coutrovert my argument, based on philological 
grounds, as to ita late introduction. Had he done 
ao) 1b might have been worth while to diseuss 
seriously the original sound in the Burmese 
language of that vowel, which is now sounded ns 
6 when final and ai when penultimate. There are 


-e@seellent grounds for supposing that neither of 


these two sounds represent the former pro. 
nunciation, but itis searcely necessary to enter 
on the matter here." 

Coming to the next word (abhishéka), Mr. 
Taw Scin-Ko's disparagement of my argument as 
being “ based on the mere morphology of words,” 


ia not very clear, nor does he appear to have, in 


| any way, controverted it. My position in refer- 


ence to this, as well ‘as to other words, is that the 
Bormese language has changed its pronunciation 


since it was reduced to writing, and that foreign 
words, transliterated according to the first pro- 


nunciation, were introduced before those trans- 
literated according to the later one, and no 
amount of sssertiona as to the use of particular 
words avails, in any way, to controvert this argu- 
mont, The only adequate reply to it possible 


| would be the production of an old, extensive, and 


fairly popular literature, the approximate dates 
of the different works being known, proving the 
contrary, and there seems little possibility of 


such a literature ever being uncarthed.* 


Merely observing that the two examples quoted 
of the ‘common use’ of chakri by Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko shew evidently, aa has been suggested 
above, that his ideas and mine as to what words 
can be legitimately so described are widely dif- 
ferent, [ would ponse to inquire his objection to 
my expression “the old speakers of Pai.” Per. 
hapa “ those who spoke Pili in former times ~ 
might be better turned, but is mot this purely 
rerbal quibbling F* 

The authorities as to the supposed Sanskrit word 
ehanhkram ecem to be divided. Perhaps rome 


literature which will disprove Mr. Honghtou's argu 
ment ia waoling, the proof of it most alao be wanting. — 
Ep.) 

3 (But did Mr. Taw Sein-Ko mean any verbal quib- 
bling? Waa bo not poking fon at Mr. Honghton for 
sopporing that there were “old speakers of Pili,” or 

“those who epoke Paéji in former times,” in mch a 
connection as the present F— Ep.] 
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of the readers of the Antiquary, who have maie 


a speciality of the study of Sanskrit, may be able 
to enlighten us on the subject. Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
has completely misstated my argument concerming 
the relative antiquity of Sanskrit and Pili doriva- 
tives. It is briefly that where one is found to be 


in common use and the other is relatively 


rarely used, the former must be inferred to hare 
been the first introduced inte the langunge.* This 
itgtiment is not, of course, a conclusive one, but 
its validity is in no wise impaired by the two or 
three isolated words quoted in this connection 


bey him. 
The allusion to Arakan is not very happy, as 


‘although it is mot mow a scat of learning’ it ia 
cctorious that the Arakanese have, from their | 
pronuncia- | 
tion of the language than the Burmese proper. | 


isolation, preserved better the older 


The matter is, however, the more beside the point, 


a3 I went out of way to shew from cognate 


languages a legitimate example of the change of 
final 7 in ». 

T cannot admit, except to a very limited degree, 
the argument from the employment of Sanakrit 
derivatives in certain Burmese tranalations of 
Indian works on religion, etc. It is notorious, in 
Exglish and other languages, that learned people 
have a weaknes 
availablo, preferring Greek to Latin, and Latin to 
Anglo-Sason, and there is no reason to sup 
pose that the Burmese literati 
From this weakness. 

The question as te whether the Sanskrit deri- 
vative parissad waa firat brought into common Use 
by political rather than religions influences is ons 


which it is impossible to decide without further | 


evidence, and no useful purpose can, therefore, be 
served by a further discussion now of this word. 
As regards the remarks under the word 
Rishi T must disclaim any intention to impute 
“pride or conceit” to Buddhist monks in par. 
ticular, they being in my estimation a very 
ectimable and well-conducted body of men 
according to their lighta, At the same time they 
are only homan, and the tai, homo sui, 
niAil hwmannm ab me pufo, applics to them aS 
well as to other people. I admit that the use of 


the word “monk” in this connection in my | 
loose (“holy per. 
but the argument, | 


formicr article was somewhat 
son” would have been better), 
is not affected thereby, 


" [Then if Skr. deriv. drip ia aynonym of the Pil 
deriv. «a (ante, Vol, SEIL p- 102), it ia a good in- 
atance to quote beeunse their relative “ common use" is 
Prat capable of being tested, — Ep.) 
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8 for the most recondite words’ 


Were oF ore exempt | 
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The existence of Suiskyit and PAli derivatives 
together is, of course, susceptible of the explana. 
tion given by Mr. Taw Scin-Ko, but it would seem 
much more probable that they are formed on the 
analogy of the linked words so common in the 
Burmese, Chinese and cognate languages, some- 
Himes to express a new shade of meaning and 
sotictimes merely to help out the'neeentdal 
dots not help out the argument one way or the 
As mgards samuddara, there aro plenty of 
books <n which the vernoular pink is used for 
“sea,” and not this word. Further, Ido not think 
that even Mr. Taw Sein-Ko will assert that it is in 
common lst in conversation rathor than pinle. 
granting that eowwddard is occasionally used in 
its Hteral sense instead of pinld in books, there re ia 
no comparison aa to the relatire nse of the two 
words in Burmese, Now, the latter people did 


not having a book of reference by me), so that, if 
the Sanskrit word in question had really been 
introduced] at an early epoch, it ia diffienlt to 
Understand why it should mot be the current 
word now for “sea” or “ocean.” From the 
direction of the Durmese immigration, it da 
evident, indecd, that the word pinld can only. 
be a (Comparatively) recently coined one, and, in 
the absence of direvt testimony to the contrary, it 
must be presumed, under the circumstances, that 
there was no word previous to jt te eipress the 

As regards sattwa I still affirm the probability 
of my previous arygtiment, and fuil to see what the 
of this word, in a by-no-ncans parti- 


| cUlarly ancient® inscription, has to do with the 


Ciae 


Tn assuming that Mr. Taw Sein-Ko was the 
first to entitle Bakra the * Recirding Angel of 
Baddhiam,"it appears that I was in error, bnt two 
blacks do not make a white, and the fact remains 
| that the said “Recording Angel,” if he can be 
called such, is simply the old Hindu god Indra 
métamerphoscd.* 

The reply of Mr. Taw Svin.Ko ig interesting on 
two grounds, the first being the theories put 
forward by -bim on: the source of Barmese Bud- 
dhism. The possible truth: of these theories J 


* [That depends upon what is lod “ancient: jy 
Burma the date quoted, 1229 A. D., is important, —Ep.] 

© (But did not this etnr before Haddhiem Chime into 
seal all—whether from the North or the South? 
— Ep. 


shades 


Shainin 
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huivet wo piatieatinia’ of controverting, but it cer | 
tainly seems to me that the linguistic evidence on— 
which they rest is of the fimatest description, and | 


points, ey far as it goes, directly the other way. 
It ia quite possible that further research may 
modify, if not altégether change, the complexion 
of that evidence as ut present known to us, or, 
ugain, tht the theories mentioned may represent 
what aetnally happened, and yet the prior use of 


the Satekrit! books have left no trustworthy | 


traces in the language. It is a common-place fact 
that in analytical reasoning we must be very 
careful of ‘our facta and of the inferences legi> 
a oe from thenr before we can safely 
partment, je. this cantion, more. necessary than 
in the science of language, Bearing this in hod 
it certainly seems to me that the linguisti 
mounts in favour of a prior use of Sanskrit are 
neither sufficiently numerous nor trustworthy at 
present to support any inferences whatever in 
that direction; but this, of course, does not refer 
to other evidence, such aa that relating to the 


form of pagodas, ete. 

The second point of interest in Mr. Taw 
Scin-Ko's paper is the somewhat startling light 
it throws om the proceedings of the Text-Book 
Committee, The facts related under the heading 
of parivead might well have been. inserted 
eleewhere onder the beading of “Folk. Btymo- 
logy,” Tat, joking apart, it is certainly prepos- 
terous that the future spelling of Murmesc 
should be laid down hy a majority of sayite, 
whose ideas in philology were of the kind mon. 
tioned. There are grave grounds for doubt as to 
whether the acientifie atudy of the Burmese lan- 
gumige had reached that point when an authorita- 
tive statement on the spelling of doubtful words 
might advantageously have been made, or, at any 
nite, car’ might liare been taken to form the com- 
mittee ‘of a majority of persona with some train- 
nig in philology. Perhaps even now, if Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko, or other member of the committee, will 
favour the public with further disclosures os 
to the arguments nc by the native eeyde in 








cases ‘where their opinion orer-raled the more | 


eesetltieeatpaed of the sommmnstte) it flay not be 
too Inte by means of a free discussion to get the 
spelling altered," 
Brexarp Hovowtow: 
A CUMULATIVE RHYME ON THE TIGER, 
Toxt. 

Talia malid wigd mings pinid dévali cy, 
Panié piunt wig6 mined santéeA 2hajlA wt, 
Santis hdint wid miizi Wholid baisala ae. 
Dholid baisint wih madd cazrion bigald 26, 
Gazratarh gazrdtan wigd minzd pingrnin ddkbilé 


ge, 
Panérnin dtkhini wigd minz piradid siigild 2d, 
Paradid singdini wigd minzi bandikhd mémili ot. 
Bandokhé némant wAgd minz’ golid mirila ¢°, 
Golié infirant wigé mAAzd dharnié parild yo, 


| Dharnié pirint wigé minzi rasid bindila ge, 
| Rasie bindini wigs ming’ drié chitala gd, 


Arid vhdlant wind minzd kiindié dchlila ot, 


| Khindié teblini wigd minzi darbdrinta néli 2. 


Translation. 


To the tank my tiger for water descended; 
Drinking water, my tiger felt happy; 
Feeling happy, my tiger im the cave eat ; 


 Silting in the enve, my tiger bean to play, 


Playing, playing, oy tiger the water-womun saw: 


| Tho water-woman secing my tiger, the hunter was 


nifermed ; 

The hunter being informed, my tiger with the 
_Un was dined at; 

Aimed at with the gun, my tiger witha bullet was 
killed ; 

Killed with the bullet, my tiger on the ground 
was thrown ; 

Thrown on the ground, my tiger witha rope.. wits 
Loum ; 

Bound with « rope, my tiger on a pole wasslung ; 

Slung on a pole, my tiger on the shoulders was 
lifted; 

Lifted on the shoulders, my tiger to the darddr 
was carried. 


This isa popular song among the East Indians 
in Salsetto, and is sung on festive occasions, in- 
clading marriages and christenines, 

Bombery. Geo. Pr. D'Pexia. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VADDAVARA. 
In connection with the dizenssion (anfe. Vol. 


XXII. pp. 111 and 251) as to what day of the 
week fs indicated hy the term Vaddavara, and 





Fils sos. die present, acotroiay aloe mm to 
state here that hy far—by very far— the two oldest 


inscriptions yel onearthed at Pagan are: (Ijin North | 


Tudian 7th or Sth Century charaoters; this ia filled with 
Sanskrit words aud expressions mised with thoee in 


the meaning of eadJa, I would draw attention le 
the following interesting passage from Kamada 
literature, which has been brought to my notice 
hy B, Srinivas Ayyanydr, one one of my nes ietants, 


Si | 


another language not yet Gobermineds (2) in) Gopte 
characters anid dated in the second Gupta Ceutary, = 
VOD) A. D.; this isin Sanekrit. I- hope fy ilne 
course to lates the publishing of both inscriptions in this 
Jowrnal, — Ep. | 
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Jt occurs in Ranna’s poem called Sdhasa-Bhtma- 


Vijaya, or Gadd-yuddia, written at the end of. 


the tenth century, the hero of which is the 
Chalukya prines Satyigraya. The quotation forme 
the 26th padya of the 3rd déectsa. 

Kalaéajan intuth kolisida | 

kialane gadath Dharmma-nandanath krira- 

dinars. |) 

gala pesararh mareyisi Marh- | 

galavirath Vaddavaram embante valuzh [j 
* Having «0 caused Kalaiaja to be slain, is not 
the son of Dharma base? Even as di ruising the 
name of evil (or unlucky) days in calling them 
Mathyalavira and Vaddavara,’ 


The reference is doubtless toa common sax: | 


that Tuesday, which is amaiigala or inauspicions, 
ig called Matinealaviira, and that Yudhishthira, who 
as (in this instance) adharma or unjust, ie called 
Dharma-rija, 


dnvira ié concerned, the passage demands that jt 





/ BUDDHIST CAVES IN MERGUI. 


Referring to my “ Notes on Hamannadesa,” | 


ante, Vol. XXII. p. $27 #., I have lately been 
ent, through the kindness of Mr. H. G. Batten, 
Deputy Commissioner of Mergui, three ancient 
images of the Buddha found in that District. One 
is of wood, very much eaten away; one of iron 
or bell metal, so eaten away a8 just to prove by ita 
appearance that it was an image of the Buddha; 
and one of some such mixture os the “tute. 
naguc,”" or white copper, of the old trarellers. 
This last is still in good Preservation, and had 
been either cast or stamped. All three bear a 
strong fumily likeness in general shape to those 
found hy myself in the Caves about Maulmain. 

These three images were found in the extreme 
south of Burma on the banks of the Lénya River 
and ina Cave, and so are valuable to prove the 
epread of the cult of the Buddha in Caves. 

The finder was Maung Maung, a Township 
Officer of the Mergui District, who writes of the 
find thus — 

“In the Pratin Caves on the left tributary of 
the Ltnya River I found those remains. Tradi. 
tion asserta the existence in this neighbourhood of 
the site of an ancient Cit. » Called Kogambi,? which 


was destroyed about the middle of the Lith Cen." 


tury A, D. by the Great Thai (Shin) Race, who 


invaded the country from the north-east. I found | 
vestiges of cultivation, but no remains beyond 


those now gent.” 
| R. C. Tempre. 
1 See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, #, t, Tootnagua, 
* [There are ™ Kosambia™ all over Burma. They 
merely refer to the habit of giving classical names to old 





But as far as the meaning of Vad- 





i 


should be a name of auspicious import applied to 
aday which is really inauspicious, Now these 


| Saturday (not Friday), provided we can inter 


pret vadda as a word of good omen.- On the 
analogy, therefore, of baiddi (interes: on moncy) 
from vriddhi, we may derive vada from, eriddia, 
which signifies ‘old, full-grown, large, augmented," 
&e. This is sufficient for our purpose, for growth 
and good fortune. The idea of maturity is aleo 
not inappropriate as applied to the last day of the 
week. We seem, therefore, justified in conelnd- 
The terms voila thus explained will equally, 
apply to a great merchant, to the prhncipal taxcs 
or to a famous village, -—— the various conncelions 





ree: 


Bangalore, 10th Janwary 1894. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BUT 
LANGUAGE, 
Rijagriha — Yiizajé, 

The Burmese word for the famous Buddhist 
site is written Rajagré and pronounced Yazajd. 
The Saiskrit name of the place is, of course, 
RaAjagriha and the true Pali name ie RAjagaha. 
The Burmese gré cannot be got out of gaha, 
thongh it is the natural representative of griha. 

Here then seems to be a clear instance of a 
famous name in constant tae, connected with reli- 
gion in Burmese, the Sanskrit form of which is 
preferred to the Pali, Pointing almost certainly toa 
Sanskrit usage anterior to Pali usage in Burmese. 
_ Bigundet, Life and Legend of Gaudama, Or, 
Ser. Ed., Vol. IL, p. 18], Practically admits the 
Sanskrit form when he writes: —“ Radzagio or 
Ra ‘Dre, was the capital of Magatha or 
South Behar.” Compare with the above state- 
ment the following from Fausball's Jidtaka, Vol.1. 
p. 143, Lakkhanajitaka:—* Atite Magadharatthé 
aijagahanagard éko Mogadhariji rajjath 
kiresi,” which Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, p. 195, paraphrases — “ Long ago, in the 
city RAjagoha, in tho land of Magudha, there 
riled o certain king of Maradha.” 

This instance seems dead against Mr, Houghton’s 
p. 1h, and J, FE. A, &., 1634, 





shes in onder to give m home to classical stories ia thelr 
own land, which is so strong in the Burmete.—R, C. T.] 
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THE SAMACHARI-SATAKAM OF SAMAYASUNDARA AND PATTAVALIS 
OF THE ANCHALA-GACHCHHA AND OTHER GACHCHHAS, 
BY JOHANNES KLATT. 
' Revised with Additions! by Ernst Leumann.) 
1, The Samachfri-batakam., 


Samichiri-satakam was composed in Satvat dvi-muni-shat-prileyarochis 1672 
(-l. 2, 1616) in the city of Medata by Samayasundara-gani. The author was a pupil of 
Sakalachandra of the Rthada-gotra, whose preceptor was Jinachandra-stiri, from Sativat 
Ie 12 to 1670 sfiri of the Brihat-kharatara-gachchha, The work was begun in. Siddhna-pnri 
(Mdlatrinapura) in Sindha-desa and was finished three years later in Medatd (Sukhakara) under 
Jinasibha-sitri, from Samvat 1670 to 1674 stri of the same guchchha. It contains 3 prnkasas 
and 100 chapters (252 leaves). The date of the MS, is “vidhu-vasu-rasa-éntin™ 108] (A. D. 
1625) and it was written in the reign of riula-Kalyinadaisa by Thihard, son of Srimalla. 
The text begins with the sloka : 
S:i-Virath cha gurnth natv’ smritva gachebha:paratiparith | 
) Prasnottam-sata-grantham vakshye distrinusirainh 1, 
This verse proves that the work has also the title of Prasnottara-kata, 
A number of the chapters havo special names, viz.:— 11, dvidalagrahanidhikira. 
1%, saitgarapha-pramukhanim dvidalatvithikira. 13, srivakavith, panakikira-nishedha, 
16, svavakayim ekidasa-pratimi-valana-nishedhadhikara, 21, jita-nzitake-stitakn-pinda-nishedha- 
dhikiw, 22, tnasn dliammoassa kevali-pannattassa nishedhidhikira. $6, simiyikn-vaisantdhikira, 
53, 45-4gama-sthapaua. 39, jina-pratimé-pijidhikira, 40, jina-pratima-sthipanadhikara. 
41, jina-pratimé-pGji-phala, 44, deva-sthiter api punyatvadhikara. 45, yozopadhdna-vahani- 
dhikira, 48, piirviehdrya-grantha-samimati. 49, érdvakanit mukha-vastrikA, 50, dvitiya- 





? Chiefly derived from the newly acquired Berlin MSS, which I examined in the Autumn of 1893, I have olen 
arranged alphabetically the list of quotations from the Sdmvichériiateka (sco post, p. 170, L 4 from bottom te 
bp. 174), which Kdatt had propared in tho order of the leaves (1b, 2h, ote.) 

? 1 caunot publish this paper of my friend, Johannes Klatt, without noting that it ia, with the ‘Note’ attached 
to it, and poblished post, p. 183, the last contribution that can come from his pon. Besides these he has left behind 
hit the Jrina-Onomasticon, a huge composition, for which, I am eorry to say, T hare as yot not boon able to de 
more than to arrange the parts and have them bound inte eight stately volames. Flatt himself was sever able te 
do more towards the publication of this great work than to prepare finally for prossa sample of work, which 
(preface by our common master, Prof. Weber) appeared under the title :—' Specimen of a literary-biblicgraphical 
Jainn-Onuomasticon, by Dr, Johannes Klatt, Leipzig, 1802, printed by O. Harrassowitz." 

In thus taking leave of the eminent Indianistio Chronicler and Bibliographist, we are the more sensible of the 
irreparable loss cameed by hia disappearance from Literature, aa a year or two more of work would have allowed 
him to complete what has been slowly growing into shape in his study during the past ten years, Meanwhile 
it is some satisfaction to point to the other results of Klatt’s Librarianship and echolarship, and to be able to state 
that, short as his carcer was, his unwearied zeal has resulted in work ef enjital importance to the Indian Depart- 
ment of the Hoyal Library at Berlin, to Indian Bibliography, and particularly to Jain Studies, 

The chronology of his life, presented by way of one of the Poaftirelia ao happily brought to light by bis 
researches, is a5 followa:—Johannes Klatt: born 1952 A. D. asthe son of the postmaster of Filchno (in the Prussian 
provinces of Posen); dikeh-l (matricolation) at the Berlin University 1808; after four years’ study there, he took his 
Doctor's degree by presenting (see Hoehtlingk's Indische Spriche, 2nd od., Part 111. Preface) a paper on * Chiinskya's 
Rentenees" to the University of Hallo; 1873 * Volunteer’ at the Berlin Royal Library (still earning hia living for o 

couple of yeara as official etenographist in the Prossian House of Commons), 1850 ‘ Custos," 1885-92 (nominally ales 
1343) ‘ Libririan.' 

He contributed papers to the following periodicals: Jowrnal of the German Oriental Society, Vienna Griental 
Journal, Indian Antiquary, Transactions of the Royal Academy of Berlin, CentralMaft fir Bibliothekewesen. For 
the Germay Oriental Society he also wrote, in its Fearly Reports for 1850 and 188], the article * Vorderindien’ 
(Upper India), and for tho same Society he compiled, with Prof, Ernst Kuhn, the * Oriental Bibliography’ from 
1833 to 1536 (one volume per annum), The eminent servicesof Klatt to the Royal Library at Berlin can only be 
fully appreciated by one who has for some time worked in its rich stores of Indian printeand manuecripta, For the 
acknowledgment of Klatt’a contributions to Prof. Weber's Second Cataicgue the reader ie referred to the Preface 
of ita Third Part, p. viii. 
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vandana-pradina, 61, kulini. 52, miatigala, f+, fridgitaki, 55, prisaka-vichira, 
5, sachittichirna-vichirn. 39, dai vasika-ratrika-pratikramanar kiyat-kalath yivach chhadhyati 
vichirah, 60, pafichamyah parvatva. 62, Jinavallabha-stivi-simichiri (40 y.), 68, Jinadatta- 
eur-simichart (3) y.), 64, Jinapatti-siri-simachirt (62-¥.).. 65, Vyavasthi-patra, 69, pada- 
athana-vynvasthi-vidhi. 70, Annyoga-dina-visarjana-vidhi, 7, bhavann-devata-kayotsarga, 
id, locha-kiripana-vidhi. 79, asvidhyiya-vichim. 80, chaitra-pirnimi-devn-vandana-vidhi. 
1, gura-atipa-pratishthi-vidhi, 82, érivaksindth devath vasara-sthipani-piji-vidhi. 83, knipa- 
trepottarana-vidhi, 84, pratikramaninokrama. 85, panshadha-karaninokrama, 86, ‘@iksha- 
iina-vidhi. 87, vichani-vidhi, 88, utkshepa-vidhi, 89, nikshepa-vidhi, 90, nitya-kartavyata, 
100, sinti-vidhi. eats Ae 


One of the most. interesting chapters (f. S54-37b) is that detailing the dispute between 
Jinachandra-s@ri (Sathyat 1612-70, Kharatara) and Dharmasagara (Tapa) in Saibvat 1617, 
karttika audi 7 éukra-vire, in Anahilln-pattana, where the preceptors of the 84 gachchlias assem- 
Lied, as to whether Abhayadéva, tho author of commentaries on the 9 atigas, belonged to the 
Kharatara-gachehha. The chapter names the following gachchhas and preceptors : sasha -bhatta- 
raka-Karmasundara-stiri 1, Siddhintiya-vada-gachehhath? 6ri-Thiruchandra-stri 5 (). art- 
Kalyinaratna-siri 6, SiddhantiyA-vada-gachehhi sri-Makisagara-atri § (1). Pimpaliya-gachehhe 
Vimalachandra-siiri 9. Tritgadiyi~pimamiya-gachchhe sri-Udayaratna-sitri 10, Dhandheriya- 
pamnamiya-cachchhe éri-Sathynmasigara-sdri 1. Katabapuri-tapa-gachchhe Vidyaprabha- 
“uri 12. Bokadiya-gachelihe Devitianda-stri 13, Siddhintiyi-gachohhe ponyisa-Pramoda- 
hindi 14, Palhanapuri-cachohhe éakha Tapi-gachchhe va Rafiganidhfna 15. Anehalaceact.h1 
Bhiivarutna 17 (1). Chivipariyd-puthnamiya-gachelihe path? Udoyaratoa-rija 18.  Siidhu- 
ponamiyi-gachelihe vi? Nagi 19, Muladhiri-cachchhe parh? Gunoatilnkna 20, Osavili-gachchhe 
path? Ratnaharsha 21, Dhavaliparva-dfichalivya-cachchhe punyisa-Ratgi 22, Chitrivala-tapi- 
wichehhe +va° Kshama 23. Chintimaniyi-pida vi Gnitaminikya 4 Agamiya upidhyiya- 
Sumatisekhara 25, V, eymdi-kharatara path® Paudmamianikya 26. Vrihat-kharatara ya? Mn niratna 27, 
Chitravila-jiigividat pata? Raji 28. Korantavila-tapa-gachohhe chela-Hirnsg = 99, 
Vichathvandantkashi Riluyé 30. Agamiyi Mokala 31. Kharatara upidhyiza—Jayalabha 32, 
Sishi-oavili-cachehhe pain? Siha 1, Aitchala-gachchhe sri-Lakshminidhina 2. Vrihach-chhili- 
ya-taph-gachchho ‘i-Saubhigyaratna-stiri 8, Vada-gachehhe upidhyaya-éi-Vinayakuéala 4, 
Koratidavila-gacheliho pam” Padmiésekhara 5, Pirnimi-pakshe path’ Ratnadhira gani 6. 
Bharnyachchhi-gaechehhe path? sri-Ratnasigara 7, Maladhiri-gachchhe Kshamisundara 8, 
Atchaliyi Pirnachandra 9, 

The names of 17 pattivalis are also quoted, wis.:—1. é&t-Tapiegachchhtya-éri- 
Hemabatsa-siri-krita-Kalpintarvichya, 9, Hhivahadd-krita-Gnra-parva-prabhavaka-grantha, 
3. Tapd-lnghu-sikha laghu-sikha-pattivall, 4, Tapé-krita-Achira-pradipa (by Ratnagekhara- 
suri),  §& Satideha-dolivali Khuratara-grantha, 6, Kumilragiri-sthita-Tapa-simagri-sidhu- 
pattivall. 7, Sri-Jinavallabha-silri-kyita-Siirdha-tataka-karmagrantha, 8. éri-Chitravala-ach- 
chhiya-éri-Dhaneivara-kyita-vritti-parampani-sidhaka (composed Satnyat 1171). 9. Kalyana- 
karatna-siiri-chirantana-tippanaka-dvaya. 10. Chhiparishi-potinamiya-pattivall, 1], Sadha- 
punamiryi-patiivall, 12. Gorn-parvivall-grantha, 13. Prabhivaka-charitra (Sloka 15). 14, éri- 
Abhayadé va-stri-cliaritra (05 thi 95 sima). 15, Pallivila-gachchhiya-bha’-Amadéva-siiri-Pra- 
hhivaka-charitra... 16, Pimpaliyi-Udayarntna prarambhens Jivinnéisang, 17, Tapi-éri-Soma- 
siri-rijye kritopad?n-sattari-grantha (composed Sathyat 1412 by Somadharma-gani), 
dates (presented here in alphabetical order) are quoted :— 


20a, Ajita-sitri, Ma, Ajitadéva-stri, of the C handra-gachchha, selina Yoga-vidhi-pra- 
karaua, a. 1273, tri-saptaty-adhika-d vidada-Gata-varshe. | | 


30a, Abhaya (déva)-siri's of the Radrapalliya-gachchha Vijayanta-vijaya-kivya (122 
élokas), composed Sathvat 1278, ashta-saptaty-adhika-d vidaga-ata-rarshe. | | 
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23), Ambada-muni's Aridhyatvena-stuti, under the name of Shat-kalyinoka. 

924, Rishabhadévatishya’s AshtApada-pratishtha. 

67a, Ananda-siivi’s vyitti on Pravachana-siroddhira-githirdham. 

242), Aridhand-patika. 

8, Avasyake-laghu-vritti and | 

305, Upadesa-taratigini, 

724, Upisaka-pratimi-prakarana, 

Sle, Umisvati-vachaka’s Pratishthi-kalpa, 197), U.'s Piji-prakarana, 

224, Kalpaidhyayana-nirukta, composed Samvyat 1325, tattva-gupendu-varshe by =:i- 
Vinayendn (i.¢, Vinayachandra). This notice is exact as may be scen from the Poona MS. oi 
the glosa (Kielhorn's Report, 1880-81, p. 76, No. 371). It is a short commentary (of 418 
Granthas only) on the so-called Kalpastitra, viz, on the Paryushani-kalpa (published by 
Jacobi); its fnll title (at the end of the Poona MS.) is Paryushapikalpddhyayanasya katirhid. 
durgapada-nirudta, 

586, Kilakichirya-kstha, Anohilla-pattane Pimpaliyi-kharatara-bhindigirintarvartint, tat- 
prati-printe cha punar idam api likhitam aati, yatha éri-Kharatara-gachehhe ért-Jinachandr- 
siiri-patte éri-Abhayadéva-siri-hetan sidhu-Jayasiihena Sri-Kalpa-pustika likhapita. 

52h, 624, 88d, Tap4-gachchhidhirija-bhattiraka-ért-Hiravijaya-sitri-prasidikrita-Pragnot- 
tarasamuchchaya, tach-chhishya-pandita-K trtivijaya-gani-samuclichita, path? Vishnarshi-gani- 
krita-prathama-prasna, patn® Gunavijaya-gani-krita-navama-pragna, pati” Jagamila-gani-k rita- 
trayodasa-prasna. 

24b, Avachdri on the Kalpa-siitra, by Kulamandana-siiri of the Tapi-gachchha, and 
59a, K.'s Vichirimrita-samgraha, 

25a, Gunachandra-gani’s Vira-charitm (226, Htra-charitra, prik.), paticha-viiéaty-adhika- 
dvidaésa-sabasra 12025-pramina, composed Sathvat 1139, ekona-chatviriiéad-adhikaikAdada-iata- 
varshe, 254, Guaachandra, pupil of Sumati-vachaka, pupil of Prasannachandra-siiri, pupil of 
Abhayadéva-sdri navdiiga-vritti-kara. (Peterson, III, Rep. p. 17, App. p. 305-6, has Gurnchan- 
dra, which is a mistake). 

91, Gautama-prichchha-tika. 

ida, Chandra-sdri’s vritti on Shad-ivaiyaka. 167a4, Ch.’s Yoga-vidhi. 18a, ér-Srichan- 
dra-stri’s vritti on Pratikramana-sitra (chapter simiyikidhikara), 

694,. Charchari-grantha, 

0a, Chaitya-vandanaka-vritti; see aleo Dharmakirti. 

23a, Sulasi-charitra (sarga 6 with the name Samyaktya-parikshana), 700 élokas, by 
Jayatilaka-siri of the Agamika-gachchha. 

fea, Jina-kalpa-vyavachchheda. 

o6-6a, “* Jinagutto Navakira-porassaram kilos Nisthiam,” 

6fab, dJinadatta-siiri's Utaitra-padodghattana-kulaka, 

695, Jinadatta-stri's Prabodhodaya-grantha, 

698, Jinapatti-siri's Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

“0b, Jinapatti-siri (died Samvat 1277) of the Ehar.-gachchha, Dvidaéa-kulaka-vritti 
(v. 1-12 communicated), 634, J.s Simichart. 

926, Jinaprabha-stri’s Yoga-vidhi, composed Satmvat 1273, tri-saptaty-adhika~dyadaia- 
éata-varshe, 

“a, Jinaprabha-siri’s (Satnvat 1349-69) Siddhinta-stava. 

loa, Jinavallabha-siri's Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana, 





ita-fri-A vasyaka-chiirnl. 
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7b, Wallabhajina(= Jinavallabba)-stiri’s Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana. 
85a, Jinavallabha-silri’s brihad-vritti on Sazhgha-pattaka. 166, J.’s Sriddha-kulaka. 

Gda, 6ri-Jesalameru-bhindagare sath? 1215 likhita-pustika. 

10S, iichirya-Valabhya's ( !) Jyotih-karandake-stitra, 1044, -vritti. 

o3¢, éri-Kilikicharyair achirnatvit yad uktaimh Thini-vrittan $ri-Hemicharya-garu-ért- 
Dévendrachandra-siribhik.3 

1b, Tarunaprabha-stri’s bilivabodha on Shad-ivasyaka, 

72a, Sri-Tilakichirya’s Simichart-grantha. 1874, éri-Til.’s AvaSyaka-yritti. 

$5b, granthin #-Tilakaé chakira vividhaas Chandraprabhichiryavat, 

406, Diva-stiri’s Sadha-dina-charyd, 60a, -vritti; see also s. v. Sthiniiga, 

4h, Devagupte-siri’s chirantana-vritti on Nava-pada, composed Samvat 1070, saptaty- 
ad hika-sahnsra-varshe, 

— Dévachandra-siivi, see s, y. Thani-vritti and Sthiinaiga, 

Slaé, Dévabhadrichirya's Pirévanitha-charitra, 11167 élokas, composed Sathvat 1168, 
vasa-risa-rodra-varshie, fitst copy written by Amalachandra-gani. Succession list: Chandra-kule 

rardhamiina, ete., up to Prasannachandra-stiri, pupil of Abhayadéva-siiri, P."s pupil Sumaty- 
upadbyaya, author of Sathvega-ranga-ild (Peterson, III. Rep, App. p. G4, 1. 4 fr. b., has mala 
mstead of sili), Vira-charita, Kathi-ratna-koda, Dévabhadra, Somvat 1168, 

474, Dévendra-siri and Vijayachandra-sdri, pupils of Jaguchchandra-stri, Tapa, Sainvat 
1285 in Viji-pura, 

7a, Devendra-siri (of the Tap§-gachchha), vritti on Srivaka-dinakritya-sdtra, and Vilesha- 
vishaya, and 9, yyilad-vritti on Dbarmaratna-prakarana, 

304, Dévendra-siiri (of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha), vritti on Praénottara-ratna-mali, 
composed Sativat 1429, ekona-trifiéad-adhika-chaturdaéa-iata-varshe. 

119, Dévendra-stava, | 

2365, Dhanapila-pandita-rija-paramirhata’s Srivaka-vidhi, 

$14, Dhaneivara-stiri of the Chitrivila-gachchha, composed a vritti on Sardha-gata, Sarat 
117], ekn-saptaty-adhiknikAdoéa-data-varsho, 

fa, Dbarmakirti-mahopidhyiya, pupil of Deévendra-silri, composed Chaitya-vandanaka- 
bhishya-vritti under the name of Samghichira. 

735, Dharmakirty-apidhyiya's (Tapa) vritti on Samghichira, 

31), Dbarmaghosha-siri, Abhayadéva-siri-sathtiniya, erected Sathvat 1293 a statue of 
Santinatha. 

doa, vidi-Dharmadéva-stri of the Chitrivila-gachchha. 

58a, Dharmaprabha-siri’s Kiilakichirya-kathi, 56 gathis, composed Sathvat 1389, 
alkishtuyoksha-varshe. 

9), Dharmabindu-vritti, 

125, Dharmavidhi-prakarana-vritti (chapter Eamadévidhikira), 

644, Nami-sidhu, pupil of Silibbadra-sdri, composed a vritti on Srayaka-dharma- 
prajiapti Samvat 1129, dva-viisaty-ndhikaikidasa-data-varshe, and a vritti on Shad-avaéynka. 
Samvat 1112. 

864, Nirachandriya-dvitiya-prakaraga, 

206, Paichisaka-chorni-vritti. 0p, Patichisaka-chtirni; see also Yagodtva. 

3944, A complete Pattivali of the Tapi-gachchha, 


z Plar.: A Prikrit paesage from the Thini-wyittd is quoted i‘ DB — ; , fs his « = 73 : 
tahakaui. ILL. 50; sce also below «, ». Sthindaga, harinasigare commentary on Aipe 
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264-27a, Padmaprabha-siri’s Munisuvrata-svimi-charitra, composed Satnvat 1294, véda- 
graha-ravi, chataur-navaty-adhika-dvidaia-ta-varshe, Chindra-kule Vardhamina-stri, pupil 
Jinesvara-siiri and bandhu Baddhisigara-siri, JineSvara’s 3 pupils Jinachandra, Abhayadéva (9 
vrittt) and Jinabbadra; chakre éri-Jinachandra-sdri-gurubbir dhuryah Prasann&bhidhas, tena 
granthachatushtayi-sphata-matihéri-Dévabhadra-prabhur Dévinanda-muniivaro, Déva-prabhn, 
Vibadhaprabha-stiri Chhatrapalliy!, his pupil Padmaprabha-siiri Sarmvat 1294, 

90a, Paramdnanda, pupil of Abhayadéva-siri, composed Yoga-vidhi, Satnvat 1240, chat- 
viriiéad-adhika-dvidaga-data-varshe likhita, 

173¢, Paryushand-chirni, ! 01b, Padaliptichirya’s Pratishthd-kalpa. 

1745, Paryushand-parvan, | 2086, Piarsvaniitha-laghu-stavana. 

16725, Pdrgabhadra, pupil of Jinapati-sdri (+ Sarmvat 1277), composed éri-Kritaponya- 
charitra. 

22a, Prithvichandra-siri’s tippanaka on Paryushagi-kalpa. P., pupil of Dévasena-gani, 
pupil of Yagobhadra-siiri, pupil of Dharmaghosha-siiri who converted the king of Sikambhari, 
pupil of Silabhadra-sdri of the Chandra-kula. 

1734, 1274, Pratimotthipaka-matam triidad-adhika-pafichadaéa-data 1530 varshe pridur 
bhiitath, 

814, Déverdra-siri’s Pratyikhyina-bhishya. 

fifa, Vrittion Pratyakhyana-bhishya, composed Sathvat 1183, try-aiity-adhikaikidaga-ata- 
varshe. 

1654, Nigapuriya-gachehha- 206, Brihad-gachchhiya-Samachart; see also Simichart. 

Pratyikhyina-bhishya. | 574, Bhavadéva-siri’s Kilakacharya-katha, 100 githas. 


83a, Pragama-siitra-vritti. 1088, 1108, 1365, Manomati-dishya. 
fla, Prasaha-siiri. 206, MiAnadéva-stri’s Kulaka (vy. 5-15 communicated). 


$Sa, Vinayachandropidbyfiya-Munichandra, pupil of Sarvajiadéva-sGri of the Drihad- 
gachchha, composed a vritti on Upadésa-pada, Satnvat 1174, abdhi-muni-rudra-varshe. 

526, 1716, Munisundara-sGri, pupil of Somasundars-siiri (Tapa), composed Shad-ivasyaka, 
bilivabodha, Sriddha-pratikramana-siitra, 

976, Mérusandaropidhyiiya’s Sidhika-data-praénottara-grantha, composed under Jinachan- 
dra-siiri (Sathvat 1514-30), successor of Jinabbadra-siri (Sarnvat 1475-1514), 1622, M.’s 
Shad-ivaiyaka-balivabodha. 1716, M.'s Virttika-praénottara-dataka. 

Sa, Yasodéva-siri's chirni on Patchifaka. 

57a, Yasodéva-stiri’s Vandanaka-chirni. 

17a, 4a, YaSodévopidhydya in the succession (sathtina) of Kekndichirya of the Ukeéa- 
gachchha, composed a vyitti on Nava-pada, Samvat 1165, paiicha-shashty-adhikaikida‘a-data- 
varahe 

Jéa, Yoga-niryukti-bhishya. 

35a, Ratnaprabha-siri of the Ukeéa-vaiéa, 

52a, Ratnaéekhara-siiri's (Tapi-gachechha) vritti (Vidhi-kaumnudf) on Sriiddhs-pratikra- 
maga, 79a, R.’s Sriiddha-vidhi-vinischaya. 

95a, Lalita-vistard-vritti. 

95a, Laukika-tippanaka. 

56, Vardhamana-siri, pupil of the naviiga-vritti-kira Abhayadéva-stri, composed Katha- 
koéa (chapter patchsa-anu-vrata-phala-varganidhikira), Sathvat 1141, dod 26ab, Adinitha- 
charitm, ekidasa-sahasra 11000-pramita, Sathvat 1160, shashty-adbikaikidada-fate-varshe, under 
Jayasinha-narendr 
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=l6a, 234, Vardhamina-siri of the Rudrapailiya-gachchha, in the sathtina of Abhaya- 
déva (9 vritti), composed Achira-dinakara, | 70a, Vidhi-vichara-sira-kulaka,. 


2164, Wardhaména-stuti-traya, 52a, Viviha-chilika. 

124, Vasuhigda (ekonaviiisati-lambha), | 47a, Vihira-nishedhn-stitra, 

li2a, Vichira-sira-grantlia, 1826-1836, Vyavasthi-pattra, 33 v. 

1564, Vichiriimrita-grantha. 2054,  Sakra-stava, 

1474, Vichirimrita-samgraha, fa, Shad-avasyakn-vritti and Dinakritya-vritti. 


$76-28¢h, Samghatilikachirya's (Rudrapalliya-kharatara) vritti (Tattva-kaumndf) on 
Samyaktva-saptatika, composed Samvat 1427, adri-uayanimbhodhi-kshapakrit (Peterson, 1. Rep. 
p. §3. gives, by mistake, 1422, dvi instead of adri), eapta-viisaty-adhika-chaturdasa-sata-varshe 
in Sirnsvata-pattana, dipotsave, at the request of Dérendmn-muni; Somakalasa-vachakn was his ! 
saliya, and Yasahkalasopidhyiya wrote the first copy. The snecession list is: Chandra-gachchhe 
Vardhamana (Olaragendra-vandya-charannk), Jinésvara, Abhayadéva (9 vritti), Jinnvallabha, 
Jinatekhara gonadhara, Padmachandra-sfri, Vijnyachandra-siri, a second Abbayadéva-sti, 
founder of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha, Dévabhadra-siiri, Probhinanda-stizi, tat-patte érimat 
Srichandra-siri and Vimalachandra, tach-chhishya Gonagekhora-stiri, whose pupil was 
Satibatilaka, Somvat 1427, In a Rodrapalliya-kharatara-kyita-prabandha ra klar mucraentetae 
Chandra-kule Abhayadéva (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, Dhavadéya- stiri, Dévabhadra, Prabhinanda, 
author of Vitariga-stavana, the first copy written by Harshachandra-gani, 

294, Sarngha-pattaka-brihad-vrittau Chaitrakittyn-pragasti, 

fide, Dévendra-stiri’s brihad-vritti on Sathghichira, 

O04, Vada-gachehhiya-jirpa-Samachiri; see also Brihadg. 

67u, Siddlaséna-siiri’s vritti on Pravachanaesiroddhira, 

Sia, Somadharma-gayi, pupil of Chéritraratna-gapi-mahopidhbyiya, pupii of Somadérasun- 
dara-stri (380, Somasundara-tishya) of the Tapi-gachchha,composed Upadesa-saptatik’, Satnvat 
1412, dvadaSidhika-chaturdada-sata-varshe. 

6aé, Somasundara-stir, pupil of Devasundara-gani (Tapa), balavabodha on Yoga-éistra. 

60a, Déva-siri’s vritti on Sthiniiiga, corrected (Sodhité) by Némichandra-siiri. 


58a, Deévachandra-siiri's vritti on Sthananga. Sa. Javachandra-siiri’s (Tapa) 
16, Haribhadra-stri's Avaéyaka-+ riliad-vritti, Hetngarbha-grantha, 

o}, H.'s Sravaka-dharma-prajiapti-vritti. 23a, Hema-nyhya-stitra. 

71), H.'s Dagama-sravaka-vidli-patichigaka. Jot, Hemarija and Gunachandra 
O41). H.'s Paitichaka-vastuka-vritti, (digambara). 


79a, 8P4, Hemahansn-cami, his succession lint: Topt-pachchhe Somasundara-éle; (++ 
Samrat 1490), Jayachandra-suri, Natnatekhara-siri, Udayananda-siri, whose popil Hemahafaa- 
gani composed a bilivabodha on Shad-ivasyaka éraddha-varibhyarthanay i, 

Soa. Hemahafsa-stiri (of the Tapi-gachehha), Kalpintarvachya (?), (chapter gachchha- 
prabhavakidhikara). 

: 2. Pattivali of the Afichala-gachchha. 

The Pattivali of the Atchala-gachchha* is printed in “Srimad-Vidhipnksha-guehehhtva 
frivakanim daivasidika pinche pratikramana sitra,” Bombay, Nirnayasigara Press, Sarmvyat 
1945, 1889, pp. 478-519. 

Tie names of the stris ngree, up to the 35th (or $8th) Uddyotana-siri with those given in 
the Tapa- and Kharatara-Pattivalis. Also in the Aichala-Pattavali Uddyotana’s date is 1464 after 

« See W. Miles, on the Jainas of Gujerat, in Transactions of the Royat Aiialir Sor. of Gre? Britain bad lelaw 


Vol. 3 (London, 1635) pp. 365-7, Bhinjirloar, Report, 1953-94, pp. 14-5, 319-23. Merutudaga’s Prabandha-rhint imari 
(ed. Bombay, 155°). preface, pp. 10-13, 
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Mahavira, or Vikrama-samivat 094 (see unfe, XI. 253a, n. 35), in which year Sarvadéva-siri, 
one of Uddyotana’'s 84 pupils, was installed as the 6th siriof the A. The latter’s successor was 
the 37th Padmadéva-stiri, likewise one of Uddyotana’s 84 pupils and the first peculiar to the A, 
After his conversion of the Simkbyn-larsaninas, he received a second name, Samkhya-sdri. 
The new gachchha obtained the name of Sankhebvara-gachohha from Saikhesvara-grima,* 
a place consecrated to Swikhesvara-Parsvanitha, 

$8. Udayaprabla-sin. | 

$9. Prabhinanda-stri. Under him arose the name Napaka-gachchha,® called so either 
because the Srivakas of Ninaka-grima’ celebrated his visit, or because much money (nipaka) 
was expended. 


40, Dharmachandra-siiri. 43. Vijayaprabha-ciri. 46, Javastilia-sfiri. 
41. Suvinayachandra-stiri, 44. Narachandra-siri. 47. Aryarakshita-siri, 
42. Gunasamudra-stri, 45. Virachandra-siri, 


Bhandirkar, Report, 1823-4, p- $2], has the following succession :—Uddyotana, Sarvadeva, 
Padmadéva, Udayaprabha, Prabhinanda, Dbarmackandra, Sumayachandra, Gugachandra, 
Vijayaprabha, Narachardra, Virachandra, Munitilaka, Jayasiiha, Aryarnkshita, 

Mérutuiga, preface, p. 10, has:—Uddyotana, Sarvadéva (note : Dhanapfiluh Wi? 1029) 
Paidmadéva, Udayaprabha, Narachandra, Srigana-siiri, Vijayaprabha, Narachandra, Virachan- 
dra, Aryarakshita. | | 

Atmirimji’s list, communicated to me in a letter from Dr. Hoernle, makes the following 
statement:—* In the time of Sarvadéva-siri there arose eight sikhis — Sarvadéva, Padmadeéva, 
Udayaprablia, Prabhinanda, Dharmachandra, éri-Vinayachandra, Gunpasamudra, Vijayaprabha, 
Jasasinha, Narachandra, Vijayachandra, Aryarakshita,” 

47. Aryamkshita-sfiri, born Sarmvat 1186 in Dantrinii-grima (Mérut. p. 11: Dantig?-), 
nifila-niman Godu (Meérat. Godati), son of the vyavabirin Droga of the Prigvitajiati, diksha 
Garicat 1146 (Mer, 141, Satapadt-samuddhira 1142), obtained from the guru the name 
Viisyachandropadhyhya,* stiri Sathvat 1202 under the name Aryarnkshita-siri, -+ Samvat 1206 
at the age of 100 (Mér, and “at. 1226 and 91). Under him the gachehha, having a vision of 
Chakresvari devi, received Sativat 1169 the name Vidhipakshe-gachchha (see Bhind, [ep. 
1883-4, p..190, 442, v. 1). A. gave the diksha to 9100 shdhns and 1130 sidhvis, the icharya. 
padam to 12 sadlius, the upadhyaiya-padam to 20, the pandita-padam to 70, the wahattari- 
padam to 108 sidhvis (Samayasri and others), the pravartini-padam? to 82 sadhvis, the total 
nnmber of sidlius and sidhvts being 3517. 

48. Jayasiilin-stri, son of koti-dravya-dhanin Dihada-éctha and Nedhi, born Samvat 1179 
Kujikana-dese Sopara-pura-patane, diksha 1193 (Mer, and Sat, 1197), stiri 1202, ichirya 1236. 
+ 1258, 79 years old,  Bhiyd. 1833-4, p. $23, gives, in reference to him, the date Samvat 1249, 
and v.2 of the pragusti at the end of the Upadésa-chintimani (16. p. 442) reads: 

mantiti: dhunoti sma vilokya yasya nilenigatinh vismita-chitta-vpittil 1 

ir?-Siddharijah (Satmvat 1150-99) sva-samija-madbye so *bhuttatahéri-Jayasinha-sirih 2 

49, Dlarmaghosha-sdri, con of Chandra vyavaharin in Mahava-pura-nagara (Maru-déée) 
and of Rainlade, born Samvat 1208, diksha 12916, achérya 1234, composed Satapadi (ashtiidasa- 
praénottara-ripa) Sathvat 1263 (see Peterson, L Hep. p. 63, App-p- 12); 4-1268 at the age of 59. 

£0. Mahendrasiflia-sari, son of éreshthin Déyaprasida (Mer, sine Dévaprasadn) in Sarn- 
nagara and of Khiradevi (Sat. Sthiradévi), born Samvat 1225 (Mér, 1220), diksha 1297, achirva 





‘ Place of pilsrimage, neer Radbanpur (Bombay Presidency), see J. PF. Baness, Indae Geogr. Zadicws, alph. ind 
* Seo Weber, Vers. Hop. 026, Ih. $2. Y Nina Bira in Godewar, see Miles, loc cit. p. 265. 

¢ This explains the last error in Atanétimnj!'s list (Vijayachandrs instead of Virachandra). Sos sight be that 
also Buigdirkar's’ Munitilaka’ is almply a juvenile same of 14, Jayaduha. 

£ Soo Webor, Fer:. IT. p. $37, 1, and p. 935 on ¥. 32. 
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1263, gachchha-niiyaka 1269, + 1309, atthe age of 82, He composed, Samvat 1294, a commen- 
tary on his preceptor’s Satapadi (see ib.), and the Tirtha-mali-stavana in 111 prakyit verses, 
which is printed in Vidhipakeha-Pratikr. Bombay, 1689, pp. 229-77. 


51, Sithaprabha-stri, son of éreshthin Arisiiha in Vija-pora and of Pritimati, born Samvat 
1283, diksha 1291, ichirya and gachchha-niiyaka 1309 (Mér. 1308); + 1313, 30 years old. 


52. Ajitasiiha-siri, eon of Jinadéva-éetha and Jinadév! in Doda-grima (Mér, and Sat, 
Koka-grima), born Samvat 1283, dikshé 129], ichirya 1314 in Anahila-pura, gachchha-niyako 
1316 in Jalora, converted the king Samarasiiha of Suvarga-nagari (inser. Sainvat 1342 and 44, 
Kielborn, ante, Vol. XVI. pp. 45-55; Vol. XX. p. 137; Jaina inscr., J. A, §. 2. Vol, 55, 
Part I. p. 47) and gave the ichirya-padam to 15 pupils; + 1939, 56 years old. 


$3, Dévendrasiiha-siri, eon of Sinti-detha of the Srimali-jiati in Pilapa-pura, mother 
Samtoshaéri (Sat. sa° Toshaéri); born Samnvat 1299, diksha 1306 in Thiridra-grima, achirya 
1323 in Timira-pura, gachebha-niyaka 1339, 4- 1371 in Apshila-pora, 72 years old, 


64, Dharmaprabba-siri, son of Limba-éetha in Bhinnamila and of Vijalade, born Sathvat 
1331, dikshi 1341 in Jilors, fchirya 1359, gachchha-niiyaka 137] in Anshila-pnra, The 
Bhuvanatunga-stri-sikha arose at his time. He had intercourse with riula Khetigara in Juna- 
gadb, (Kh, IV. reigned Sasavat 1836-90 in J., see Arch. Surv. W. Ind. Il, pp. 164-5), and with 
pitasiha Mafijiriyita. He received the other name Prajnitilaks-elri and died Samvat 1393 in 
Asctl-grima, at the age of £3. He composed a Kilikichirya-katha in the year apkishta-yaksha 
1339, see Jaynsoma’s Viebara-ratna-soingraha (Jacobi's MS. f. 57a) and Samayasundara's 
Simichirliat. (my own MS. f. 58a, J. 1, see above p- 172,s. ». Dharmaprabha). The tale has 
been edited from the India Office MS. by Lenmann, Journal Germ. Or. Soc. KXXVII. 505-9, 
Meanwhile a second MS. has reached Europe: No. 1737 of the Berlin Collection, it omits the 
last four Aryiis which were also unknown to Samayasundara, 


, 55. Sithhatilake-stri, son of Adidhara getha in Aica-pura Marn-dée (Mér. and Sat. 
Adityavitaka), sud of Chimpalade ; born Samvat 1345, dikshi 1352, Achirya 1371 in Ananda- 
pura, gachchha-nayaka 1393 in Pitapn, + 1395 in Stambhatirtha, at the age of 50, 


56. Msbéndraprabba-siri (Sat. °prabhu), son of Aga éetha (Mér, parikha Abba) in Vada- 
grima, and of Jivanidé, born Samrat 1868, dikshi 1375 (Mér. 1369, Sat. 1365) in Viji-pura, 
kehirya 1393 (Mér. 1389) in Anshilla-pura, gachcbha-niyaka 1393 in Khambhiita-bandara 
(Stambhatirtha), Under him the sikhachirya Abhayasiiha-stiri erected Samvat 1432 an image 
of Parévanitha (see Bhandirkar, Rep. 1883-4, p. 323). M. died Samvat 1444 (Mér. and Sat. 
1443), at the age of 8], 

of. Mérutunga-stiri, son of vord Vairasinha in Nan!-griima, and of Nihiinadé, born Satmvat 
1402. diksha 1418, acharya 1426 in Sala, gachchha-niyaka 1446 in the same place, + 1471, at 
the age of 68. He composed in Lolida-grima, in defence of a snake, the Jtrikapalll-Piréra- 
nitha-stavana (printed in Vidhip. Pratikr, pp. 348-53, 14 v. Sansk.) Imitating Edlidisa and 
Migha, he composed some kivyas; vis, : (1) Nabhi-vaiéa-sambhava-kavya, (2) Yadu-vaiia-cam- 
bhava-kivys, (3) Nemidita-kivya; besides he wrote navina-vyikarana, Sdri-mantra-kalpa (see 
Peterson, IIT. Rep, pp. 364-5) and other works. He, moreover, composed Méghadita-kavyn, 
ree ib, p. 248, Satapadi-samuddhara composed in the 63rd year (of his age = Sathvat 14546, or of 
the century = Sarmvat 1453), a commentary on Sri-kaikilaya-rasidhyiya (see Weber, Ferz, I. 
p. 207)-n. 964), —— Prabandha-chintamani, Upadega-éata and Kitantra-vyikhyina have been 
composed by the older Mérutuiga of the Nigéndra-gachchha. | 


In M.'s time lived Jayasekhara-stiri sikhachirya, who composed (in Sékadi-grima) U 
deéa-chintimani in 12000 élokas (date of the work Samvat 14d6, see Bhiind, Hep. 1883-4, P 130 
442-8), Prabodha-chintimani (see Kielhorn, Rep. p, 95), Sathbodha-enttart (see Peterson, 1. Rep, 
p- 125, n, 275), Atmiyabodha-kulaka and other works (altogether twelve in number) along with 
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some smaller compositions, such as the Brihad-atichira, printed in Vidhip. Pratikr. pp, 88-228, 
and the Ajita-canti-stavana, 17 v. sansk., 14. pp. 357-60, 

M.'s pupil, the @ikhichirya Manikyasnndara-siri, composed Gunavarma-charitra, see 
Bendall, Journ, p. 64, Sattara-bhédi-piji-kathd, Prithvichanda-charitra (see Weber, Vers. II. 
p. 175), Chatul-parvi-kathi. Healso wrote Suka-rija-katha (see ep. 1880-1, p. 27), Malayasun- 
dari-katha (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 123, n. 262), Sathvibhiga-vrata-kathi (Mitra, Not. VILL pp. 237-8). 

58. Jayakirti-siri, son of Bhiipala éetha in Timira-pura, and of Bhramaride, born Saimvat 
1433, diksh’ 1444, sfiri-pada 1467 in Khambiyata-bandara, gachchha-niyaka 1473 in Pitana, + 
1500 at the age of 67, 


His pupil Silaratna-siiri composed Sathyat 1491 commentary on Mérutuiga’s Méghadiita- 
kivya (see Peterson, III. Rep. pp. 249-50. Also ante, Vol. XIX. p. 366). 


59, Jayakésari-siri, son of Devasiiha éctha in Srithima-nagara (Pitchila-dése), and of 
Likhanade, born Samvat 1461, mila-niman Dhanaraja, dikshé 1475, achirya 1494, guchchha- 
niyaka 1501 in Chimpiner, 4- 1542 at the age of 81. 


60. Siddhintasigara-siiri, son of Soni(gotra)-Jiivada in Pitana, and of Piralade, miils- 
niman Sonapila, born Samvat 1506 in Sala, dikshd 1512, fichirya 1541, gachclha-niyaka 1542, + 
1560 at the age of 54. 

6]. Bhivasagara-stri, son of vori Sagi in Narasiol-grama (Mirnvada-dése), and of 
Sifgirad@, miila-niman Bhivada, born Satvat 1510, dikshi 1520 in Khambayata-bandara by 
Jayakésari-siiri, ichirya and gachchhega 1860 in Mindala-grima, +- 1583 at the age of 73. 


Under him Vinayahaisa composed Sathyat 1572 a vritti on Dagayaikilika, see Mitra, Not. 
VIIL. pp. 168-9. 

62. Gaonnidhdna-siiri, son of Srimili-jiiati-muguta-mangt Nagaraja setha in Pitana, and of 
Lilide, milaniman Sonapala, born Samvat 1548, dikshi 1552 by Siddhintasagara-siri, stiri 
and gachchhesa 1594 in Siambhatirtha, + 1602 at the age of 54, 

63.  Dharmamiirti-siri, son of si-Haisarija vapik in Trimbavati, and of Haiealade, mila 
niman, Dharmadisa, born Samvat 1585, dikehi 1599, aichirya and gachchha-niyaka 1602. in 
Amadividas, + 1670 in Pitan at the age of 85. He is called tyigi. Under hima MS. of the 
Uttaradhsayana-dipika was written Samvat 1643-4, see Weber, Verz. I. p. 718, and a M3, 
of the Vyavahira-sitra, Samvat 1665, 16. p. 638. He composed the Vriddha-chaityn-vandana 
(which is printed in Srévaka-pratikramanidi-sitra, Bombay, 1886, pp. 48-55)and the Pradyumna- 
charita, sec Kunte, Rep. 1881, p. 44, n. 205. 

64, ‘Kalyanasigara-stri, aon of Kotharl-Niniga in Loladi-griima, and of Namilade, miila- 
niman Kodan, born Samvat 1633, dikshi 1642 in Dhavala-pura, dchirya 1649 in Amadivida, 
gachchheés 1670 in Patana, converted the king of Kachehh, + 1718 in Bhuja-nagara, at the 
age of 85. 

Under him Jitaka-paddhati-vritti was composed Samvat 1673 (Jacobi's Collection of MS3.), 
and a commentary on Abhidhina-chintimani, Samvat 1686 (see Weber, Vers. Il. p. 257). 
Inscriptions Samvat 1675 and 1683 (Epigr. Jud. IL. 39). 

His pupil Vinayasigara composed Bhoja-vyikarana (see Weber, Vers. II. pp. 203-4, 
cf, p. 1206). 

. Amarasigara-stiri, son of Srimali-jiiti Sodhari-Yodha in Udaya-pura (Meviida-dése), 
and of Soni, miila-niman Amarachandra, born Samvat 1694, diksha 1705, dchirya 1715 in 
Khambiiyata, gachchheéa 1718 in Bhuja-nagara (Kachchha-ite), + 1762 in Dholaka, at the 
nge of 68. 

During his spiritual reign a MS. of Upadéda-chintimani was written Sativat 1739, see Bhin- 
dirkar, Rep. 1883-4, p, 443, 
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66. Vidyisigara-silri, son of &4° Karmasiiha in Khfrasari-bandara (Kachchha-déée), and of 
Kamalide, mila-niman Vidyidhara, born Sathvat 1747 ago vadi 3, diksha 1756 philguna éudi 2. 
ficharyn 1762 srivana éukla 10 in Dholaka, bhattiraka 1762 karttike vadi4 budha-vire i 
Miatara-grima, + 1797 karttike éndi 5, at the age of 50. 


A Vidyisigara-siiri-stavana (6 ¥.), composed by Nityalabha, ia printed in Vidhip. Pratikr. 
Bombay, 1889, p. 451. 


V.'s pupil Jiiinasigara-cani composed Gupavarma-charitra (see Mitra, Not. VIIL pp. 145-6) 
and Chotrisa atisayano chhanda, printed in Jaina-kivya-prakis, L. Bombay, 1883, pp. 74-3. 
For Satyasigara-gani see No. 69. 
67. Udayasigara-siri, son of é4° Kalyinajt in Nava-nagara, and of Jayavanti-bai, mila- 
a Udayachanda, born Satvat 1763, diksha 1777, achirya 1797, gachchheim in the same 
ear, mirgaéira éudi 13, + 1826 dévina sukla 2 in Suraia-bandara, at the age of 63. 


He composed Sniitri-paiichasika (see Peterson, IT. Rep. App. pp. 236-9) ; in the date, v. 6, 
read varshe "bdhi-khabindu-mite = 1804, instead of abdhi-khigninds = 1304. 

For Eshamisigara-gani see No. 69. 

68. Kirtisigara-sfri, son of Osa-vaiéa-jiittya-siha-Malasiiha in Désala-pora (Kachchha- 
dée), and of Asa-bii, mfla-niman Kumarajl, born Samvat 1796, became 1804 dishya of Udaya- 
sigara-siiri, diksha 1809 in Mandari-bandara, achirya-pada 1823 in Surata, at which occasion 
fi? KhnSalachand and Bhiikhavadis spent 6,000 rupees, on the preparation of a mahotsava, 
gachchheda 1826 in Adjara, +- 1843 bhadrava éudi 6 in Surata-bandara, at the age of 48, 


69. Punyasigara-stiri, son of gaima-dri-Vadoda-rina-Poravida-jiatiya-sa° Ramasl in Gnja- 
rita, and of Mithi-bai, miila-niman Pinichanda, born Samvat 1817, became 1824 pupil of 
Kirtisigara-siri, dikshi 1833 in Bhuja-pora, achirya and gachchhesa 1843 in Siirata, the mahot- 
sava being prepared by 44° Lilachand. He died 1870 karttil:a éudi 13 in Pitana, at the age of 53. 
Inser. Samvat 1861 (Epigr, Ind. IT, 39). 


Tejasigara wrote, in Sirati-bandira, the MS. or. fol. 2013 of the Berlin collection Sam vat 
1844 varshe Sike 1709 pravartamine fshidha éudi 5 budhe. This Tejasigara was a pupil of 
Kshamisigara-gani (who was a pupil of Satyasigara-gani) who was a pupil of (No. 65) Amara- 


Sagi ri-s! irl 
“0, Rajendrasigara-siiri, born in Sirat, + Samrat 1892 in Mindavl. Inser. Sathvat 1886 


(op. cif, 39, n, 21). 


71. Muktisigara-siiri, son of Osaviila-jiittya-di° Khtmachanda in Ujjayan!, and of Uméda- 
bai, milla-niman Motichanda, born Samvat 1857, dikshi 1967 vaiaikha éudi 3, aichirya- and 
gachcbhesa-pada 1892 vaisakba dudi 12 in Pitaga, the mahotsava being arranged by the éetha- 
nathu-Gokalajl. In the jina-chaitya, established in Nalina-pura by fetha Narasiiiha-nitha 
(Laghujiatiya Nagada-gotriya), M, made Satnvat 1997 mihd éndi 5 the pratishtha of Chandra- 
prabhu, and Samvat 1905 mihd féndi 5 he consecrated the Mahavira-chaitya, established by 
eae a -“Ratnasiiha; +- Samvat 1914 at the age of 57. Inser. Samvat 1905 (Epigr. 

nN 


72, Ratnasigara-siiri, son of &° Lidanapachina in Mothiri-grima (Kachchha-dése), and 
of Jhiima-bai, born Samvat 1892, dikshi 1905, icharya and gachchheéa 1914. Under him the 
Lagha-Osa-vanélya-getha Narasifha-niths became an Afichala-gachchha-dravaka. R. died Satavat 
1928 Sravana Sudi 2in Suthari-grama, at the age of 36. Inser. Satmyat 1918 (see D. P. Khakhar, 
Report, provinee of Kachh, p, 75): Sathvat 1921 (Epigr. Ind. 11. 39). 


73. Vivéknsigara-siri, the present siri, Inser. Sarmvat 1940, i. his portrait in the 
beginning of Vidhipaksha Pratikr., Bombay, Satvat 1945, 1889. 
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In the Poona MS, Collection of 1884-86, No. 609, f. 24. (Pattivall of the Afichala-gachchha) 
the 61st (62.) stiri Bhivasigara (Sathvat 1560-83) is followed by Sumatisdgarai-sori, with the 
remark; ata) éri-Goyaraksha-sthipani (see Miles, Trans, III. p. 266: Gowraca), To Sumati- 
sigara (63.) succeed: 64, Gajasigara, 65. Puonyaratna, 66, Gunaratna, 67. Eshamiratoa, 
63. Lalitasigara, 69. Minikyasigara (his pupil Jidnnsigara Samvat 1737), 70. Pritisigara, 
71. Lakshmisigara, 72. Dhanasigara, 73. Harshasigara, 74. Nyiyasigara, 75. Gulibasigara. 

4, Patpivali of the Tapa-gachchha, 

The Gurvivall of Dharmasigara-gani (Satvat 1629) is printed in Weber, Vers. II, 
p. 997-1015, This is the original edition of Dh, All the Poona MSS. contain the revised 
edition, made Sainvat 1648 by the orderof Hiravijaya-eiri. Preceding works are the Gurvivallt 
of Munisundara-siri, composed Sathvat 1466, and the last chapter, ealled éri-guru-parva-krama- 
varnanidhikira, of Guyaratna-siri's Kriyii-ratna-samuchchaya was composed likewise Sathvat 
1466 (Jacobi's MS, f. 914-934, 66 verses), 


Later works are :— 

The Patfavali contained in SargalV. of Devyavimala’s Hiravijoya-charitra, see Journ, Germ, 
Or. Sve. Vol. 47, p. 315. 

The Pattivali-siroddhara (Deccan C. p. 147, n. 409), composed by Ravivardhana-gan i 
under Vijayaprabha-siri between Samvat 1739 and 1749, gives many new informations and 
continues the list up to Vijnayaprabha-siri (last date Samvat 1739). 

The Gurvivall (siriouwn parivadi) of Jayavijaya-gani, popil of Vimalaharsha-gani, com- 
posed Samvat 1680 (Deccan C. p, 99, n. 392 and p. 147, n, 402, erroneously: Dharmasigara ) 
does not yield any further information. The same author J. composed Samvat 1677 a com- 
mentary (called Kalpadipika) on the Kalpa-siitra (Gott. Onent. MS, 213), The Gurvavall (27 
aryas with sansk. commentary) begina : 

panamia Vira-jinindam guna-nilayam panaya-vasava-narindam | 

tassi “hath sfsigath thunemi bhattli parividim 1) 1. 

5. Pattivall of the Vijayaénanda-stri-gachcbha. 

The V. is a sub-division of the Tapi-gachchha (see Miles, Trans, R. As. Soc. TIT. 360: founded 
about Samvat 1656, but according to Atmirimjt Samrat 1699). Vijayasena (+ Samvat 1671) is 
succecded, not by Vijayadéva, but by Vijayntilaka-siri, under whoin 3 gachchhas arose, the 
Poravida-gachchha, the Osavila-gachchla and Samvat 1671 the Sigara-matam, The following 
Siris belong to the Poravida-gachchha, 

61 (62). Vijayananda-siri"! (Ananda-siiri), Rosalotari-visi Poravada-jiitiya Srivanta 
piti, Sanagiradévi mata, éri-Hiravijaya-sirin’ grihita-dikshah, sam 1717 divam gatal. 

62 (63), Vijayaraja-siri! (the other MS. Virdjavijaya-siri), Kadt-vist Srimili-jiatiys Bil 
Shimoyila piti, Gamalide matA, Samvat 1742 nirvina, 

63 (64). Vijayamina-siri, Poravida-jiitiya si Vaghaji piti, Viramade miti, Sarmvat 
1707 janma, 1717 dikshi, 1736 fichirya Sirohyim, si Dharmadisenotsavah kritah, 1742 patta, 
Ghanijtva-pratibodhaks, 1770 phalguna vadi 4 divam gatah. 


@ Vijayatilaks composed the Adindfha-starana (seo Kuonte, Rep. 1831, pp. 42, 46, n. 185, 216). At the beginning 
of the commentary of Bhinuchaodra on the Kidambari (od. Bomb. 1890) Sirachandra is named as pupil of Vijoya- 
tilake, and Bhinuchaodra as pupil of Sirachandra. 

" | Vijaydinanda's popil Vijaya-gani composed Sabdirtha-chandritoddhdra (Mitra, Not. VILL pp. 126-7). In the 

text the mistake Kataavijaya-gani for Vijaya-gaci is repeated in Aufrecht’s Cafalogus Catalogorum. 

18 Under Vijayardja (and Vijayamina on designated successor) Diarma-eomhgraka was composed Sarivat 1729, 
ou! Rep. 1583-4, pp. 14, 453, v. 2-0). Vijayardja's pupil D/navijaya composed Sabda-bhdehaga (Shiind, 1882-3, 
P 
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64 (65). Vijaya-ridhi-sivi. 

65 (66). Vijayasaubhigya-siri and (67) Vijayapratipa-siri. 

66 (68). Vijayodaya-siri. 

69, Wijayalakshmi-siri, author of Paiicha-jiina-stutayas (5 v, guj.), printed in Jnina- 
kiivya-prakisa I, p. 44-5, 

70. Dévachandra-siri. Inscr. Sasnvat 1860 éri-Vijaya-Ananda-siiri-gachchhe éri-Vijaya- 
Dévachandra-siiri-rijye (Bihler, Epigr. Ind. I. 377). 

tl, Mahendra-airi, 

f2. Surendra-siri, Samvat 1908, 

In Merntuiga’s Prab,-chint., ed. Bombay, 1888, preface, p. 3, 1.7, Gunaratna-siiri is mentioned 
as the present siri of the Ananda-siri-gachchha. The Poona MS. Coll. of 1869-70, No. 47 
(Dece. C. p. 8), contains the preceeding names. 


6, Patjavali of the Vijaya-bikha, 

In the Poona MS, Coll. of 1875-6, No, 743 (Decc. C, p, 116), Vijayaratna-stri comes in as 
61. pattadhara after 60, Vijayadéva-stri, under whom also Vijayasiiha-stiri and Vijayaprabha- 
wiiri (-+ Samvat 1749) arenamed, Under Vijayaratna-siri, Kefarmvimala composed Satiivat 1754 
Siktamuktivall, printed in Prakarana-ratnikara I], pp, 110-24, Nyiya-sigara Bamvat 1766 and 
Samyaktvavichira, printed op. cit, pp. 737-89, 

62. Vijayakshimié-siri (sic) (in Jaina-tattvidaréa, Bombay, 1884, p, 594: Vijayakshami), 
Under him (here Vijayakshema) Mohanavijaya composed Samvat 1783 in Réja-nagara 
(Ahmedabad) Chanda rijino ris (print Bombay, 1888). 

63, Vijeyadayi-siri. Under him Uttamavijaya composed Samvat 1799 in Strat Samyama- 
érepl-stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnik. II. pp. 699-719, 

64. Vijayadharma-siri, + Satnvat 1841] kirttika vadi, see Samaraditya-kevali-ris, Bombay, 
1882, p. 462, v.8. Under him Labdhivijaya composed Samvat 1810 Haribala-machchhino ris 
(print Bombay, 1889), and Padmavijaya, Samvat 1814, Siddha-iandiki-stavana, printed in 
Jnina-kivya-prakisa, 1. Bombay, 1889, pp. 365-5. The MS, ends here, but in Jaina-tattriidaréa, 
p- 594, Wijayadharma is succeeded by 65, (here 67.) (Vijaya-)Jinendra-siir, installed ag siri 
Samvat 1841. Under him Padmavijaya composed Samvat 1842 Samariditya-kevali-ris, Bombay, 
1882, and Sarbvat 1858 Jayinanda-kevali-ris, i). 1886, Yosovijaya Samrat 1649 Vira-jina-vichira- 
stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnik. 111. pp. 569-696. Inser. Samvat 1845 (see Arch. Surp. West. 
Ind, No. XL. Burgess Lists, p. 127), 

66, (68), (Vijaya-)Dévendra-siri, Under him Viravijaya composed Satmvat 1896 in Raja- 
nagara Dhammila-kumira-ris, Bombay, 1586, and Dipavijaya Rohigi-tapah-stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kivya-prakiéa, I. 1883, pp. 183-7. 

67. (69). Vijaya dharanendra-siri, at the time of the edition of Prakarans-ratnikara, Sathyat 
1933-37, and of Jaina-tattvadariéa, Samvat 1940. 

68. (70). Vijayarija-siri, the present pattadhara (see Hoernle, ante, XUX. p. 234). Also 
named Rajéndra-siiri, he composed Samvat 1940 a bilavabodha on Kalpa-sutra, Bombay, 188e, 
Rasika-stavanivall, Ahmedabad, 1886, and Tattva-viveka, 1b. 1869, 

7. Pattavali of the Vimala-gachchhas. 

In the Poona MS. Coll, of 1871-72, No. 398 (Dece, C. p. 38), the, 55. patta-dhara, Hema- 
vimala-siri, is succeeded not by Anandavimala-siri (Samvat 1570-96), but by Saubhigyabarsha- 
stiri, Sathvat 1583 siiri-pada. His successors are Somavimala-siri, Hemavimala-siri, Vimalasoma- 
siri, Viddlasomua-siri, Udayavimala-siri, Gajasoma-siri. 
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Atmarimjt (in Dr. Hoernle’s Jetter) says :—“ With the siri sri Hemavimala (Tapi No. 55) 
arose the Vimala Sikhi, In the time of Vijayadéva-siri (Tapa No. 60, Sarhvat 1656-1713) the 
Siri Jidinavimala lived in the Vimala-gachchha,”’ 

From colophons we draw the following information: Under Somavimala-siri a MS. of 
Ogha-niryukti was written Sativat 1598 (see Weber, Verz. IT. p.817), The same siri composed 
Masn-irishtinta-gita (Dece. C. p. 34, n. 200), and Srenika-rija-risa (Bhau Daji Mem. p. 91). 
His pupil Pramoda-ila composed Vaitila-patichigika (Peterson, I, Rep. p. 130, n, 337), UWuder 
Iemasoma-siri (= Hemavimala), the successor of the Tapa-gachchha-niyaka Somavimala- 
suri, a MS. of Sraddha-pratikramana-sitra-vritti was written Samvat 1646 (Peterson, II]. Rep. 
App. p. 227). 

8. Pattavall of the Parsvachandra-gachchha. 

In the Poona MS, Coll. of 1871-72, No, 392 (Doce, C. p. 39) a leaf contains the succession 
list of the sirisof the Wigapurlya-Tapi-(afterwards Parsvachandra-sori-)gachchha, ‘I'he list 
agrecs upto the 43. patta~dhara Manichandra-siri (Tapi No, 40) with that of the Tapaeachebha. 
As 44. not Ajitndéva-siiri succeeds, but vidi-Déva-siiri (born Samvat 1143, siri 1174, +- 1228), the 
other pupil of Munichandra-siiri, who is also named in the Tapi-patt. (sve Weber, Verz, 11. 
pp: 207-8). 

45. Padmaprabha-siri Bhavana-dipaka-grantha-karta (a jyotih-distra, printed Bomba Ys 
1885; L687, here the nuthor does not.name his teacher). 

45. Prasannachandra-siri, under whom. the Nagord(Nigapuriya)-tapah arose. 

47. Jayasekhara-siiri. 

48. Guonchandra-siri. Inthe colophon of Chandraktrti's Sirasvata-dtpika : Gonasamudra- 
siri (Weber, Vers. II, p. 207, b. 3 fr. b). 

4%, Jayasekhara-siri, sam” 1201 varshe gotra 12 pratibodhaka. He was honoured (archita) 
by the king Hammira (Mhandarkar, Rep, 1882-3, p, 43, 227, ¥.1). An Ajita-Ganti-stotra, Jaina- 
komira-sambhava, Tribhuvana-dipaka, Saiibodhu-saptatika are attributed toa J ayasekhara (?. 

50. Wajrasena-sri, sam° 1342 achirya, 1000 griha-pratibodhya (?), Loghi-gotra, Honoured 
(sad-visah-phuramina-dina-mahital)) by *Alda'ddin Khiljl (A.D, 1295-1316), (op. cit. p. 43, 
227, ¥- 1). 

51. Hematilaka-sfiri. 

52. Ratnaéekhara-sfiri, sam? 1399 varshe Mroja-siha-pisa pra” Diiltit, Honoured hy 
Peroja-sihi (Firéz Shah who reigned in Dehli A. D. 1351-88), id, p. 43, 227, ¥.2. Jayngckhnra, 
Vajrasena and Hematilaka are named in Ratnadekhara's Lagho-kshetra-samisa (Weber, For. 
II, p. $59), Brihad-gachchhiya-Vajrasenn and Hematilaka in Ratoadekhara’s Gana-sthina-praka- 
rana (Anfrecht, Fodl. p.397@). In both places Ratnagekhara calls Vajrasena and Hematilaky 
his teachers, Sripila-katha is also a work of Ratuadekhara’s whose pupil Hemachandra wrote 
the MS. Sathvat 1428 (Weber, Verz. IL, pp. 1022-3), B. composed also a Chhandah-kosa 
(Peterson, IL. Rep. App. p. 404, n. 591). 

od, Hemachandra-siri, 

54, Pirgachandra-sir:, samvat 1424 varahe Higada-gotre. 

55, Hemahaisa-siiri, sarnvat 1453 varshe Khapderavila-jnitiya, (Hoornle - Hemachandra.) 

o6, tat-tishya Lakshm!nivisa-sivi, 

57. Pugyaratna-pannyiisa, 

68, Sidhuratna-panny daa, 

59, _ Pasachandra-stri, Hamtra-pura-visi-Poraviida (Jacobi’s MS. of Sthiniiga-dipika f, 
237a, Pragva{iya)-jiiti Vimala si piti, Vimalide mati, sam 1565 varshe kriyoddhiri-yaga- 
pradhina-biruds, + 1612. According to the Tapi-gury. he founded Samvat 1572 the matam, 
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called after him (see ante, Vol. XI. p. 2565, n. 55; Weber, Verz. IL p. 1014, Il, 1-8; 
Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-4, pp. 155, 456, 1. 4 fr, b.}, but Sathvat 1565 in Sirobt (Miles, Trans. B. 
As. Soc. ILL. p. 367). He composed 

Sathvat 1597 a virttika on Chatuh-darana (Peterson, IIL Rep. App. pp. 2145), 

a balivabodha on Achiraiga, ed. Cale. Samvat 1956, 

a halivabodha on Sitrakritéiga, ed. Bombay, Sathvat 1936, 

a commentary on Sthiniiga, MS. Sathvat 1575, Bik. p. 702, 

a varttika in bhishi on Aupapitika (Weber, Vers. II, pp. 535, 542), 

a bhishi-commentary on Tandula-veyiliya (Peterson, IL. Rep. App. p. 15, n, 292), 

® bilavabodha on Ratnasekhara’s Ksletrasamisa (Brit. Mus. MS. 21184 and Add. 26374; 
Berlin MS. or, fol. 1748), 

(T'-gani) a bhishii-commentary on Chaitya-vandana (Peterson, I. Rep, p. 124, n. 264), 

Sthapani-dvipaichisiki, 

Sara-dipiki-prabandhs (Bhanu Daji Mem. p. 31), 

Hasta-kanda (op. eit. p, 35), 

Keéi-Pradisi-prabandha (op, cit. p. 46), 

His popil Brahma-munij composed (apparently between Sathvat 1600 and 1620) in Anatila- 
pura, © commentary on Jambidvipa-prajiiapti ; correct accordingly the date given in Bhind, 
Rep, 1883-4, p. 143, 448-9. A good MS. also in Berlin: MS. or, fol, 1779 (dated Satavat 1624), 
The commentary, together with the original text, measures 17,280 grantiae. 

60, Samarachandra-stri, bila-brahmachi:t Srimilt-jiatl Piapa-nagara-vist, sain 1626 
varshe éri-Shambha (Stambhatiriha)-madhye svargah, 

61. Raynchandra-siiri, cath 1626 vaisikha vadi 1 dine ravi-vire si° Somaji pada (-sthipans) 
éri-Smumbhatirthe dosi-Jivads (piti), mith Kamalade, | 

Riajachandrs, composed a varttika in bhashi on Aupapitika, ed. Cale. Satnvat 1996, 1880, 
¥. 1, different from that of his predecessor Parévachandra. Viichaka-Megharija, papil of 
rishi-Sravana, composed under BR. a tabéon Rajaprainiys (ed. Calc.), and Samvat 1659 a dipika 
on Sthindiga, Jacobi's MS, (his predecessor is here named Ajichandra, synonym of Samara- 
chandra), Muni-Premachandra, pupil of Hiranandachandra, pupil of R., composed a taba on 
Jfdtidharmakatha, ed. Cale. Samvat 1933, 1876, pp. 1476-7. | 

€2, Vimalachandra-siri, Saighavi (-gotre) Ahamadivida-vist, 

63. Jnayachandra-gtri, Usavila-jndtl Rint-g(rjima-visi. J. in the succession of PsA- 
chandra-siri (Brihat-tapa-gachchha) and preceptor of Pramodachandra, colophon of Upamita- 
bhata prapaiiché, Poona MS, 

64. Padmachandre-siri, éri-Srimili-jiati Ahamadivida-visl, 

65. Monichandra-siri, Soni-gotra Jodha-pura-vis!, sam 1744 sri-Statn(bha)tirthe ichiryo- 
pada, sat 1750 svargah. 

66. Nemichandra-siri, Nahara (Nahaté)-cotri Siraparn-visi Usavala-jnatt. 

67. Kanakachandra-siri, Mahanota-gotre. 

68. Sivachandra-siri, Srimill-jiiitiya Mindala-grima-vist. 

69. Bhinuchandra-siri, Oiavila-jiiitiya Bhandasili-gotre, 

70. Vivekachandra-siri, OSavala-jiatiya Siihavi (above Sa°}-gotre, 

Hoernle: Labdbichandra, Harshachandra, Hemachandra. 
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®. Mote on an inscribed Statue of Parbvandtha. 

There is a statue of Parsvandthe, which came to my knowledge through Dr. M. Buchner, 
in the Ethnographical Museum in Manich. It is of bronze and is 189 millimeters in height. 
It belongs to a large collection brought from India by the French traveller N. Lamare- 
Picquot (born about 1785, see Nouw. Biographie Ginérale, t, 29, 1859, col. 65-7). The statue is, 
on the back, inscribed as follows :— 

Text. 

Sa° 1503 varshe migha vadi 4 gukre n° goshtika Abla bhi® (bhiry’) Sitngirade santa Si- 
d(?)Akena bha® (bbharyi) Sih(?)avadesa® (sahitena) dtma-éreyase Sri-Pirsvanitha-bimbam kiri” pra? 
(kiritamn pratishthipitam) J4(i)ripalliya-éri-Silibhadra-sivi-patte sri-Udayachandra-siribhi(h) 1 
subham bhavato || 

In Samvat 1503 migha vadid éukre (= A. D. 1447, 6th January, Friday, as Jacobi and 
Kielhorn have calculated) Sid(?)ika, son of u° gosht(hjika Abla and his wife Siigirade, 
together with his (Siidika’s) wife Sih(F)avade, has erected to their salvation the statue of 
Parivanitha, Consecrated by &ri-Udayachandra-stri, successor of sri-Salibhadra-siri, of 
the Jirapalli(-gachchha). May there be prosperity ! 

Similar Jaina inscriptions are published in Arch. Survey of West. India, No, X1.; J. Burgess, 
Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Pres. Bombay, 1895, p. 186. The names of 
the two siris mentioned in this inscription are not known from any other sources. 

The Jiraula (= Jirfpalli) is called the 12th of the 84 gikhis of the Brihad-gachchbha, 
founded by Sarvadéva-siiri (3. 994), see Poona M8. of Brihad-gachchha-gurvivali, Coll, of 1873-4, 
No, 245, f. 15 = Deco. C. p. 66. Inthe MS, Gachchha-niminukramagi, Poona Coll. of 1873-4, 

fo, 145=Dece. C. p. 61, the’Jiriuli-gachchha is the 3rd among the 84 gachchhas. Tod, dun. 
of Raj. 1. p. 121 bas Jeeronwal. Miles, Trans. BR. As. Soc. TIL. p. 370, has Jerawili (No. 2). 
Wilson, Works, Lp. 355, haa Jolora. J. 8. B. R. A, 8. X. p. 114, has Jiranwal, No, 32. 

Jiripallt-tirtha (Jiri®) founded Samvat 1109, see Bhandarkar, Hep. 1883-4, p. 322, 1.3 fr. b. 
Jirikapalli-Pirsvanithastotra, 14 ¥, sansk., by Merntuiga-siri (5. 1446-71), printed in 
Vidhipaksha-Pratikr., Bombay, 1889, pp. 345-53. Jiripalli-Parsva-stavana, 15 v. sansk., by 
Jinaprabha-siri (Samvat 1363), printed in Prakaraga-ratnikara, IT. p. 268-9, beg. Jirika-pura- 
patitn, Jiripalli-maodana-Pirgvanithastava, Peterson, 1. Rep. p, 128, n. 316. Jtripalli-stha- 
Pirgra-stati by éri-Karga, Peterson, HI. Hep. App. p. 214, n. 34. Other stavanas Bhindarkar, 
Rep. 1883-4, p. 1808, n. 136, p. 1874, n. 94, p. 2434, n. 9. 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL, 
(Continued from page 09.) 

BURNELL M55. — Wo. 12. 

SABRALA JUMADI, 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 143 to 145 
inclusive of the Burnell MSS, Translation according to the Burnell MSs. 


Translation. 


There is a village called Sara-Beliyor,' in which there wasa shed, In this shed Sarala 
Jumadi washed his feet in water from s pot made of bell-metal ; he washed his face in water 





1 A village of a thousand people, 1. ¢., bonuses. 
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from a silver pot; he chewed betel from nuts placed ot the door. A feast is pert 


at the shed, which was bnilt at the cost of a thousand people! : 

Sarala Jumidi left Sara-Beliyiir and came to Brahmi’s abode, and passed it by. Soon after- 
wards he came to the abode of a god at Kariya, and passing on he visited the Bhita Sittisvari, 
residing ina gudi at Kandel, He then passed by a temple, built by Brahmans, and by the 
plain at Adda, and went on to Mugérnid, where he visited six Bhites and two gods, He 
passed by the éidu at Bardala, and the banian tree at Mantame, and the rock at Adda, and 
came to the chivudi at Yirandabettu, He took possession of a mafham nt Alangar, and passed 
on by the tirthe of Yill Bhavo, near the matham there. He came to the sand-bank at Pani- 
mugér, and visited a god at Panumbar in the west. He also visited a god at Nandar in the 
east, and three Dralimaé Bhiitas at Urimanel. He crossed over the sani-bank at Panimngér, 
and passed by a 4asft (temple) built by a Setti, and a temple built by a Brahman, and by the 
Kafichikar Keri, He passed along the cobbler's Street, and came to the garden called 
Nandansa Vana, where he spread disense among the houses of Kujumba Dére inl Tahkeara 
Baidya. They caused a man to refer to the praana-book, and in it was found the 
words :— 

“Tt is the Bhita Juma di who has spread disease,” 

Also it was found :—“Tf a festival be performed to him in this village, the disease will be 
eured,”" 

The people of three quarters in the village gathered together, and under the jack-tree, 
where the cock-fighta are held, they offered a sacrilice to Jomédi in a shed, 

“ It is snfficient for me, is this feast ; but I want a sdnam also,” said Jumadi, 

The people of the three quarters had a committee and built a séxam for Jumidi at Nan- 
dana Vana. A flag was raised, a car was made, and a feast was performed at Nandana Vana. 

Sarala Jamidi left that s@nam and came to Sara-Pulinkadimfira, where thero are rh 
thousand houses. He passed by Kalla-Botti-Eayeri, by the stream Ummana-Botti-Tiira, and 
by the old fort at Ambadadi, and came toa banian tree at Mantame. He had with him his 
servant Banta, and went on to the sidw at Wandar-Bettu, where lives EKochalva Ballaj, 
Juméidi spread disense in that house, Then the Balla! made a reference to the Prasna-book, 
from which it was known that Jumadi had arrived and had male the people sick, 

“If the disease is to be healed, food must be given to Jumidi, and a pija with flowers must 
be performed," said the prajaa-reader. 

The Ballil promised all to the Bhiita, and soon afterwards the disease was cured. After 
this Kochalva Balla regularly performed the feast of J umiidi, 

In the next year Jumédi said to Kochalva :—*“ It is not proper for yon to perform the feast 
alone. It will be better for you and the people of Ambadidi Migne to build Me & sdvam 
togetl had 

Kochalva Ballil and the people of Ambadidi Migne built a sdénam together on a rock at a 
place called Laker, where a feast is performed once a year, 


In the year following Jumidi said :—* This place is not fit for a sinam, therefore I want 
another one.” 


So the people of Ambadidi Magne and tho Ball built a séngm at another place 
Mangalimfira, and a feast was performed there, =, er eens ere ee 
In the year after that Jumidi left that village and came to Kodigrima Migne, and going: 

: ‘3 Pavers - y : DS Magne, going to 
# place called Parari-guttu, he made the people sick, They referred to the praina-book, and it 
was found that it was Jumiidi, whe nad made them all sick. 

They at once asked of the praina-reader:— What is to be done now ?” 


ned to him 
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Said the pratna-reader:—“ A sdnam in your village is wanted: this is bis desire!” 
Upon this an appropriate gathering was held by the householders. 

“Sickness is spread in our houses, because Jumidi wants asdnam, So is it found in the 
praina-book,” said they to the villagers. 

Then the villagers folded their hands and besought the Bhiita, and snid to the honse- 
holders:—“This sickness is mow in your houses, tomorrow it will be spread over the whole 
village, Therefore you of Parari-gutta and we of Kodigrima Magne must boild a sénam 
together.” 

Qn the hill st Parari a sdnam was built, and a festival was performed there. 

In the next year Jumédi left Kodigrima Migne and passed by Jumbé, There is a place 
called Kolla-Botti-Sanam, where there was a woman named Dévi Baidyati, a toddy-drawer 
by caste. Jumidi made the people of her house sick. She referred to the pratna-book, and it 
avas found in it that the evil was doe to Jumidi, She cried out to the villagers, and they all 
came to her house and saluted the Bhiita. The sickness in her honse was healed, and accord- 
ingly the villagers promised the Bliita a sdaam on her land. Thus was that sickness cured ! 
Asduam was built on Devil's land by Devi herself with the assistance of the villagers, and a 
feast was made. 





Jumidi left that «inam. There isa temple to the god Varadéswara at Paraigi-Petta, 
He passed by that temple. There isa place called Somanith Katte. He passed by that, too, 
and came to Adyan-guttu, where there wasa Bant named Dugea Bandari. Jumidi made 
all his household sick. The Bant referred to the prasa-book, and it was known that the evil 
was the deed of Jumadi. The Bant called the villagers together, and then spake Dagga Bandari 
to the villagers :—‘ My household became sick, and when I referred to the prasna-hook T 
came to know that it was Jonvidi’s doing, He wantsasdnam. What is to be done for this ? 
I cannot do anything without your permission." 


“The siekness came to-day to your house ; tomorrow it will come to ours. Therefore let us 
build a sénam together," said the villagers, 


All of them together built a simam at a place called Sara-Bari on the banks of a water- 
course, where a feast was performed. Jumiidi left that sdnam in the following year and came 
to the éidu at Kanntr, where he spread disease. The people thore are Ballakulo by caste, and, 
they referred to the pratna-book, and from it they came to know that it was Jumidi’sdoing; and 
moreover, it waa found that if the sickness was to be cured Jumiadi wanted a swing to swing 
on at the bidw. Then the Ballal of the place promised the Bhita that he would get him a 
sewing at his house when the disease wag cured, The sickness ceased, and a swing was hung up- 
The Ballil began to make piijja there with only flowers. 


Jumidi left the 4idu and reached Jappu, near Mangalore, where there is a ferry called 
Eané-Kariya, but which was then called Nuppamira-guttu. The ferry was managed by 
two brothers named Eocharal and SyAmparal. When Jumédi arrived, he went to their house 
aud made all the people sick. They referred to the praiwa-book, and it was known that Jumédi 
had done the evil, for which the remedy was to build a sdénam for him. 

They called the villagers and said:—“ Our household is sick and it is known from the 
preéna-book that it is Jumidi who has made them sick, because he wants a sfnam, Therefore 
we inform you,"’ 

“ Whether the sickness, which isin your house, will come to us or not, we cannot BAY : 
therefore let ug build a sdénam together,” said the villagers, 


All of them together built a sénam for Jumidi at the place called Kané-Kariya, and gave a 
feast to him, 
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| In the next year ho left that place and came to Attavar, where he entered a scnem at 
Pergadé-bettu, and then went into the treasary, and made the people there sick. They 
referred to the prasna-book, and came to know that it was due to Jumadi. 

Then the head of the house asked :—‘* What is to be done?” 

‘Ifyou want to let your people get better, you should build a separate sfnam of your 
own, said the prajua-reader, 


Then the treasurer sent for his neighbours, and when they had all come he said to them:-— 


“In my house the people are all sick, and it is known to be Jumidi's work, because he 
wants asdaam. What are yon going to propose 7’? 

“We cannot say whether the sickness which is spread abroad in your honse will come to 
usornot. Therefore let us build a sénam together,” said the villagers, 

They all prayed the Bhita to heal the sickness, in return for which they built a sénam, 
Then the sickness was cured, and they all built a sdénam together, where a feast was performed. 
And a feast is performed there once a year to this day | 


BUBNELL MSS. — No. 13, 


MUDADER (EALA-BHAIRAVA). 


Original in the Kanarese character. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 149 to 
158 inclusive in Burnell's MSS, ‘Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 


Translation, 
There were four BairAgts, who said to each other -— 
“We have seen the ocean in the East, and now we want to ace the ocean in the West.'" 


So they put on ashes, took a bag and went a-begging. Their family Bhita was Kala- 
raya. 


They went to Mugérnad, and passed by the Bardala-bidu, They passed by the rock at 
Addala, and the chdvadi at Yirauds-bettu, where they saw the aun set,and where there isa tank 
ealled Dindu-kiré, There they stopped that night. They built up three stones for a fire. place, 
and cooked, and took a meal thore, Early in the morning they rose and bathed in the tank, and 
pat on ashes, 


The Bhita Eéla-Bhairava, who had followed them, became a h cow, and they 
met her grazing. When the four Bairégis saw her, they said they would milk her, and so they 
took a rope and tied her up. Then they brought a vessel, and milked the cow. While they 
were milking her, they saw water coming from one of her teats, from a second came milk, from 
& third blood, and from the last nothing. 


They referred to the Sdstras, in which they fonnd, that the Bhiita Kala-Bhairava had 
followed them, and that the cow was the Bhita. They thought awhile, and brought one of the 


three stones, of which they had made a fire-place and established it og a place of prayer, And 
they prayed to the Bhiita:— 


“You had better make the acquaintance of the neighbouring villagers and get your food, 
and living from them,” 


They also told the Bhiita to remain in the stone: and then they left the place, and passing 
by Dindu-kiré went to ¥ - They passed by a basti (temple) built by the Séttis, and by a 
temple built by Brihmans, and they passed by the Kafichigar-keri, and the cobbler’s street,? 


* A street occupied by workers in bell-metal. 
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Saikara Baidya’s house was at Nandana Vana, where they put up. A dream came 
to the Bairigts, while they slept that night, in which the Bhita Kila-Bhairava said :—* I want 
6 sina here.” 






They got up next day, bronght one of the three stones from the fire-place in which they 
had cooked, and established that Bhita in the stone and prayed to him:— 


“You had better make the acquaintance of the villagers here and get your food, and 
offerings from then.” 

They left that place and passed by Nandana Vana, and came toa place called Pulitkedi- 
mir, where there was an old fort, which they passed by. There was a bidn at a place called 
Wandere-bettu in the village of Ambadadi, which they passed through, and then they came 
to Kudigrims Magne. They passed by the temple at Porivedi, by the village of Tumbai, 
and came to the village of Tujer. They passed by Kirodibannakuté Barke, where there was 
a nameless tree, under which they put ap, That night they hada dream that the Bhita wanted 
a rénam and that a feast was to be performed. They arose next day and prayed to him :— 
“Take your food and have a feast in your honour here." 


They established there a stone, which was one of the three stones from their fire-place. 
Then they left the Kirodibannakuté Barke and passed by the Varadésvara Temple, and by 
the water-conrse at Arkula, and then by Addyara Magne. They passed by stream at 
Maikal, and then by Surakula Janana Bidu, where there was a kembla,* and they visited the hut 
ofa Bhftta called Mafijagabbe Déva in the corner of the field. A Bhita called Giravu 
met them at Ganada-bettu, and they saw him. Then they passed by Nantir Kari Bettu, 
and came to a tank called Kattalé Puvédi Kedu, which is at Bazal, where they took a bath, 
washed away their ashes, and left as soon as they had bathed. They saw sone girls at Bajiil 
((?) Bazil], and they stood awhile at the ferry of Bajil, Then they sat down in the boat which 
came first, and crossed the Bajil ferry. They went to Pariyala Magne, and leaving it passed 
by a stone which was used for putting flowers on. They passed by Bolma Yerandale Patta, 
and by Mulara-guttu, and by the kambld at Mulara, Then they ascended the hill of 
Kallada, and passed by Mair Mondyar, visiting the Bhata of the Badamakula at Badar. 


At that time the sun was setting, and so they lodged at a Kotakir's honse, where one 
Saikaru Baidyadi had put some rice ina pot and was washing it. When the four Bairagis 
came she stopped washing the rice, ran to the house, and gave them a handful of rice in a flat 
basket. When they saw it, they said :— 

“We ore not beggars; we are travellers going to Malabar in the South, You had better 
give us five Aondé of rice‘ out of what you are washing.” 


She gave it them and they put it into a vessel, boiled it and ate it ap. They also made their 
beds there, In the morning they rose and called Saikaru Baidyadi, and told her to come near 
to them. She did so, and they asked ber how many sons she had. She replied :— 

“T have only one, named Siddamarda Baidya.” 

On which they said :—“ We go to Malabar and shall return, and in the interval your son 
should not be married. On our return, we will teach him the details of our ddstram, and give 
a meontra about a Bhita. Until then he should not be married,” 

Having said thus, they went away in the morning. When they came to ‘Safkaru she was 
poor, but no sooner had they gone than she became rich, Then the people of her village agreed 
together and also those of her caste, and having collected together they called Saikaru Bai- 
dyadi, and they said to her:— 


“We wish to have your son married : what do you say to it?” 





" A large paddy field. « Pour honda = one er, 
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Then she replied :—“ Four Bairigts have gone to Malabar in the South, and before they 
return the marriage cannot be performed,” 

“Yon accept the advice of boys begging in fonr honses, but not that of your own caste,” 
anid they. “ The advice of the beggars cannot be accepted.” 

So the people of the caste married him by force. In the year after the marriage the 
Bairighs, who had gone to Malabar, retarned, and they reached her house, Saiikaru's daughter-in- 
law, the wife of Siddamarda, was washing rice, They came np to her and stood in the yard, 
and said to her :— 

“You were not here Inst year, but youare here now. What family do you belong to? 
Whose wife are you ?” 

“Tam Saikara Baidyati's danghter-in-law and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya,” said she, 

They became angry, and just then the sun set, They descended the steps of the yard, and 
went to Mangar (Bober) Ferry at Ullal. 

They stood awhile by the ferry. In the meanwhile the wife of Siddamarda, having 
washed the rice, went inside, and informed her mother-indaw that four beggars had come, 

“They inquired who I was, and I answered that f was the daughter-in-law of Saikaru 
Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya, When they heard this, they went away and 
descended the steps of the yard.” 

Then Safikaru Baidyati came to understand that the mendicants were the Bairigts who had 
come the yenr before, 

“They advised me not to marry my son when they came Inst year, but my caste people have 
him married by force. And now they have come again, and, having heard of this, they have 
gouc away.” Thos thought she. 

Tt was evening, and the Bairagts sat awhile at the Bangar ferry, becanse there was no boat 
in which to cross the river. Then by their enchantments the waters separated and left them » 
way for passing over. Thus they crossed the river, Then came Saikaru running and crossed 
the river, in which the water was as high as a man's neck, and went to the Bairigis, bowed down 
to their feet aud their hands, tonched their chins and heads and prayed to them :— 

“Do not heed the faults which I have committed, Every mistake is mine !” 


The Bairigis, who had set their faces to the North, did not turn them to the Sonth, but as 
they could not bear her persistence, they tore off a Jopasara® of Vignéévara, and, taking it in the 
left hand, gave it to her behind their backs, She took it home and put it on her son's neck, 
As the stram (rosary) had been presented with bles#ings, his mother gave him the nanie of 
Upadési-Marda Baidya, and she made the people build a sdinam called the Kotékir’s Sinam, 
and appointed her son to do the paja there and made him perform it, 

In the following year she called all the villagers together and said ; — 


“Four Bairigis were travelling to Malabar in the South, and passed by here, When they 
first came to me, I was poor, as is known to the whole village. They oame to me while I was 
washing tice. I thought over the matter to myself awhile, and as they had come in the 
evening, | offered them as much rice as I conld give, according to my ability, But they did not 
take it, at.d said :—* We are not Bairigis who beg in four houses, but we are going to Malabar 
in the South,” and moreover they said :— «Tt is better that you give us five kundés of rice 
out of that which you have been washing.’ 1 gave it them, and that day they put up in my 
house. They rose early in the morning next day and said to me : — | 


“us How many #0Ona hare Fou 4 ‘ 
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“* Only one, named Siddamarda Baidya,’ I replied. 
“They said : — 

“" Your son should not be married until wo return from the Sonthern parts. As soon as 
we retarn we will teach him the details of our ddstram, and after that he may be married.’ 

“They went on to Malabar, and after their departure IT became somewhat rich. Tho 
matter was inquired into by my easte people, the Kotékirs, and they gathered together in my 
house, and made me marry my son by force. In the following year the game Bairagis came 
back to my honse, and when they arrived, the wife of Siddamarda Baidya was washing rice on 
the brink of the well. While she was still washing it, they came up to her and said : — 

“When we came here last year you were not here, and now you are here? 

“ They also asked her whose wife she was, Shereplied that she was the daughter-in-law of 
Saikarua Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda, Having beard this the Bairigis went away 
angry. They started to croas the ferry at Jappu, and I went after them rinning, and took hold 
of their feet amd hands, asking pardon for every mistake I might have made, They did not 
turn their faces to éhe South, having set them to the North. A japésara of the god Vignan- 
Vara was torn off one of their necks and given mo behind their backs and also the Bhata 
Mudataya. They told me to inke them, give them to my son, and set him to worship 
according tomy own ideas, I did as I was told and put the saram round my son's neck and 
gave him the name of Upadési Marda Baidya, 

“ Acting under their orders, I had to build a guada™ for the god (Vignésvara) and a sénam 
for the Bhita (Mudatiya), and I now wish to hold a feast in honour of the Bhita. I choot 
do this without yon villagers. In your presence and according to your ideas the festival 
must be held.” 

Thus said she to the villagers, and having heard her they all held a fenst together. From 
that day to this the feast is held in honour of the Bhita Mudataiya at Kotara near Sémesvara,. 

A feast was held at Kotira, and the Bhita went to visit the god at Séméfvara, cirenm- 
ambulated the god at noon, and then he became & cock and crowed on the top of the temple. 

Then the god said : —“ This Bhiita, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not leave me 
room to turn round,”’ 

The Bhite replied to the god : — " T Live by taking flesh and liquor, and I live withont 
them too.” 

He descended from the temple of Simanitha [SéméSvara], and passed by nine tanks, There 
were two places on the way, called Earmarkad and Uighermath, and he passed by them, 
too, He passed by Posa Afgadi, and came to a palace at Ulla]. Here he saw one Chanta, who 
had two riding elephants to ride, and he made the elophants sick, They neither drank water 
nor ate the grass given them. Then Chanta referred to the pragna-book, and found that 
the evil had been caused by Mudathoyo (Mudader], Then Chanta asked his servants who 
was the proper man to exorcise the Bhiita. 


“ There is one Siddamarda Baid yaat Ullal. He shonld be sent for,” said the servants. 
Chanta sent for him, and the messenger said :— “ Siddamarda, your Bhita has made 


Chanta’s elephants sick, and we have found from the praéna-book that you can exorcise him." 


The Baidya came with the messenger, and Chanta said to him:— “ Your Bhiita has made 
my elephants sick, and you must pray to the Bhita.” 


Then the Baidya took a pot of water to the elephants’ stable, and Chanta sajd-—*« If the 
elephants get better I will hold a feast in honour of your Bhiita at the elephants’ stable,” 


« = Modader, “+ Amal temple. 
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Then the Baidya took the water in his hand and sprinkled it on the elephants and prayed 
to his Bhita to stop the elephants’ sickness at once. Then the clephants, which were lying 
down, stood up immediately, drank the water poured out for them, and ate up the food that was 
prepared forthem, Then Chanta held a feast at the elephants’ stable. 

One Saka Eéchal of Ullaj-guttu came to this feast, and said to Chanta after it :—" It 
is not proper at all to bold a feast to a teddy-drawer's Bhita with all the musical instruments. 
One horn and a drum are enough! I will not take even a flower and any eendal from a toddy- 
drawers Bhiita. It is not proper at all to make music with all the instruments.” ) 


He returned home and when he reached Ullil-gottu, Modad@yé made his sister-in-law sick 
with small-pox! Then he referred to the pragna-book, in which it was found that the evil lia! 
leven caused by Mudadéyé. 

“To atone for the mistake I have made, I offer a single horn to that Bhita to be placed in 
his sinam," said Kochal, 

The sickness departed and the horn was offered. 

After this the Bhuta crossed by the ferry ot Ullil, and also by the ferry at Mangar, ani 
went to the Temple of Mangala Dévi, and visited her. Then he went to Pandéswar, 
where he found the god Mahalingésvara walking round the temple at noon, He became a 
cock aud crowed on the top of the temple. 

Then the god said: — “ This Bhita, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not let me take a 
turn round my temple in peace.” 

Mudadéye replied : —“ I enn live both with, and without, flesh and liquor.’ 

There was a Brahmana called Késava Bhatt’ at that temple and he became possessed by 
Mudadéyé. 7 | 

Some Bhattas said te him: —“ If you are a powerful Bhiita get back o piece of land for 
tis at Pachanadi Niru Barke, where our home is, and then we will build a sénam there and 
hold o feast in your honour." 


Then the man possessed by the Bhilta was released and the piece of land was obtained back 
by them. A feast, even to this day, is accordingly held in his honour, 


The Bhita went to Attavar after that, where dwelt Manadiya and EKarnika, who 
had twelve milch-boffaloes. He made the buffaloes disappear, as they were out grazing, 
with his cnchantments, For seven whole days the buffaloes were not to be found, though 
they were searched for everywhere. Then the people referred to the prasna-book and it was 
known to be Mudadéyé's doing, so they said that they would build a sdnwm in the village, if they 
found their buffaloes. On the eighth day all the twelve buffaloes were found swimming in a 
tank. Soa asnam was built on the banks of the tank. 


After the sinam was built, the Bhita killed the whole family of Pergade Bannakulu at 
Attivar, and it was known by the predaa-book that it was Mudadéyé's doing, 


Said Pergade Sy “ Though the persons subject to death mre dead, I shall build a sdneam 
nt Pergade-bettu if yon will protect those that are still alive.” They were protected and a 
aiinam was built there. A feast even to this day is performed there. 1 
BURNELL Mss, — No. 14. 
ATTAVAR DAIYONGULU. 


Original in the Kanarese character. Original, text and translation, occupies lea a 
167 inclusive in Burnell's MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. Pine aren, 259 ta... 
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Translation, 

There is anoceanof water, an ocean of milk, an ocean of dirty water, an ocean of blood, and 
an ocean full of lotus. There is a palace built in the midst of seven oceans, 

In the palace in Nagaldéka, a son was born as beautiful as a nigakanniké. In Dovalika 
another sou was also born as beautiful as a daughter of the gods, They were produced, one 
by a heap of me//ika flowers piled up as high as a man’s neck, and the other by a heap of 
avnipika flowers piled up as high as a man’s middle, 

About seven, or seven and o half, years passed over them that were so produced, and 
beards grew on their beautiful faces! 

“ Who is the barber that should shave us and make smooth our faces ?" asked they, 

“ In the town of Ejanagar [(?) Bijanagar], on the Giits, there is such a barber,” said their 
attendanta. 

They sent s man to Udda-bettu, and made him bring short and good palm-leaves, 
which were spread in the morning sun and were heaped together in the evening sun, Then 
both the top and the bottom were cat off, and a letter was written to the barber. The letter 
was given to a servant to take, who was paid for his trouble, The bearer of the letter took it 
and left the palace in Nigaldka, and went to the town of Ejanagar, on the Ghits, and to the 
barber's house, and gave the letter to the barber, 

The bearer read it, and found there was written in it:—*" You must start at once without 
taking a meal or attending to your dress.” 

He opened his box of razors, put a looking glass, round scissora, an European razor, and a 
water cup in it, and followed the bearer. He saw the boy born at the palace in Nagaldka, and 
saluted him, 

Then the boy said :-—" It is well that you have come, You had better do your duty.” 

An English chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the chi#vadi, two jaguna jéti 
lamps were placed at the left and the right of him, and a sér of rice and a cocoanut 
were placed before him, A chaik-shell was blown, and fly broshes were waved on both sides of 
him. The two boys sat there in undress, while pearls were sprinkled over them and a light 
adorned with corals was turned towards their faces. So all the ceremony was performed. 

Then the barber came, and, placing a cup of water ready, he stood on the left side, and 
shaved the right side, and then he went to the right side, and shaved the left side, and also cut 
oif the ends.of the moustaches, He made ao line for the eyebrows, and put the sign of the 
sin and the moon on their hearts, and of Bhima Hakkasa on their backs, He polished their 
toe-nails and cut their finger-nails, In this way did he shave them correctly from head to foot. 

Then asked the servants : — “What is to be done for putting away the sin of touching a 
harber.” 

‘Oil should be robbed on and washed off again with water,” said the boys. 

A Jatti® was sent for and oil was rubbed on them. A large pan, four hands in breadth, 
wag placed under a white Aadika tree near a tank built by one of the boys, A thousand pots 
of water were poured in and were warmed with twelve bundles of firewood, and a thousand 
pots of warm water were poured on their heads, and then a thousand pots of cold water. 
Thus were they rabbed with oil and washed in water. 

Then their hair had to be rubbed with cloth made of silk, of the following kinds :—kaber, 
black silk; dobar, white silk; sopu keméati; yir maduré ; the silk which is. so light that it flies 
off three hundreds gavuds* at a breath; the silk that is soaked by a tear; and the alk which 
may be concealed between the finger and the nail, All these silks were brought out, and their 
hair was robbed with them. 


4 A person employed to rub on oil. * 1 gavud = 12 milea. 
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Then the boys asked to be dressed, Dresses were brought out of seven boxes. Jewels 
were also brought out of seven boxes, and bottles of scents aswell. Neck-ornaments round their 
necks, waist-jewels round their waists, chankalizin their ears, a chakkrasarams on their necks, 
pearls Inatrous as the sunon their fingers, and a signet ring, and large rings round their arms. 
Thus they were adorned from head to foot. 

Soon after this the boys wished to descend to the Tuju Country, through the ghits, and 
to sce the Tula people. 

For the elder hoy a white elephant, like one of Airavat's, was bronght ont, and the 
elephant's keeper was sent for, The elephant was washed at the watering place called Ane- 
gundi, and was tied up in the elephant’s stable. Then it was saddled. The elder boy sat on 
the elephant and spoke in the Arya Languago, 

A white horse was brought ont for the younger boy, and a groom was sent for. Then the 
people made the groom wash the horse at the water channel called Kuduregundi, The horse 
was fastened in the stable, and was saddled. The younger boy mounted the horse, and spoke 
in the Gujjara Language 

The elder. boy's elephant and all his following started and the Younger boy's horse and 
his following, too. They asked the way down the ghdfs to the Tulu country, 

Said the boys:—* The god Chikkariya at Shiradi will not let ns descend, nor will the 
god of Mala, nor will the god Nardyana at Résdi.” 

By tricks and cunning they descended to the abode of the god EKukka Subbardya, who 
saw them descending, and said: — 

“Whose umbrella and palanquin are coming? Aro they Bhitas, or gods, or Nigas, or 
Brahm is ?" 

Then he made his servants build a fort of addana shields around his temple, and place 
crossed swords on the fort. But the boys destroyed the fort and swords, and came down, The 
younger and the elder stood awhile at the abode of the god Subbariya, and walked three 
times round the temple, Then the elder arranged with the younger for a battle between them 

For the first day’s battle the elder brother went forth and shot an arrow, which broke Subba- 
riiyas flagstaff in the front of his temple into three pieces, For the next day's battle the younger 
went, and shot an arrow which broke the top of Subbariya’s temple into threo pieces. After 
this they left the abode of Subbaraya, and passed by the rivers Eumardaré and the Matsya 
Tirtha. They passed by the fort at Tnglika, and the place named Muggor in the village 
Balagand, Then, passing by the abode of the god of EKodipadi, they came to the Eapadi 
Ghat. In the meantime they saw the army of Bil Sultan and Virappa Waikar, and met 
it, and killed the whole army of Virappa Naikar | 


Soon after this they went to a place called Baretimira in Yénor, where the elder yonth 
with his elephant and, the younger with his horse, and their following, stayed the day. ‘They 
spread a blanket under a white asvaitha-tree, and the elder and the younger sat down on the 
blanket. Here the younger lay down, resting his head on the elder's leg, and slept in peace, 


So he mado his servants bnild a ship, with a silken sail and a mast of pearl, and it was 
loaded with cargo, He caused his following and hig elephant to embark in the ship, and left 
his brother at Baretimira, in the village of Yéntir, and started on a voyage. Then he went to the 
Eastern Mountain, Tirupati, where he was invited by the god Timmappa on to the mountain. 

This god's servant's name was Kila Bhairava, whom the elder brother saw. Passing by 
that mountain, he went to the Eastern Ocean, and then reached the Southern Ocean through 
the Eastern Ocean, and then the Western Ocean throngh the Southern. ‘The ship was anchored 
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in the Gulf of Kambalé, whence the elder brother went to the é"duat Adka Janana. ll his 
people remained in the ship, and he went on alone, 

In this place were Udda Kottari, Ballaya Pergade and Nattunds Maranayagé. They 
had a nephew, one Kafijambu Eulyar. Kaijambu Kulyar went early in the morning to the 
plain of Sire to fetch some leaves for preparing cakes, The elder brother followed him, and 
while Kaijamba Kulyar was cutting the leaves in the plain of Sire, the elder brother became a 
white cock and crowed ! 

Kanjambu Knulyar said : — “This may be useful for a cock for fighting.” 

He tried to seize the cock, but it was not to be caught, It looked near, while it was far 
from the hand. In the plain Sire his fate was unfortunate and his cunning vain, so Kanjamba 
Eulyar fell to the ground, and he who had gone ont in the morning had not retarned at sunset. 
Then a man was sent to search for him, and found him lying on the plain of Sire, whence he 
was carried to the é‘dw of Adka. When this matter was son ght for in the prasna-book, it was 
found to be the elder brother's doing! Then Kafijamba Fulyar’s uncles asked what was the 
matter with the Bhilta, and the astrologer snid that a matham ought to be built. As the elder 
brother had came to the bidu at Adka, he was named Adka Chakrapadi Bira Marla. 

Soon after that he pushed the ship onward from the bay of Kambalé, and anchored the ship 
in the Bay of Mafijésvar, so ns to be able to Jand all his following. Bobbaria was in front of 
Matjésvar. He broke a palm treo and put it on his shoulder, and broke another and was turning 
round, when he saw the elder brother and his following, and said : — Whose people are these ?"’ 

He caused the bay to be inundated, and when the elder brother saw this he said:—"“ Do 
not do sv, Bobbaria."’ 

Then his people landed on the shore, and a matham was built for him in this place. 

“At the time of performing a feast in your honour in your sénam, I shall eome one day to 
visit you, Bobbaria,” said the elder brother, and it was when Bobbarin heard this, that he 
decreased the water in the bay. So the elder brother and his people crossed the bay of 
Manjésvar, and came to the shore, He sat on a verandah at Kanne Sirta. 

In the meantime the younger brother, who had bean sleeping at Baretimir in Yonir, arose, 
and when he looked for the elder he was not to be found. He became very angry and said :— 
“Ah! my brother left me in the forest and went away. IT will go and search for him.” 

He and his people started and passed by Yeéntir Baretimir, and came to the village of 
Kottari, where he was called Bobbaria, He passed by Mugérnad, and crossed the river at 
Panytr, and then he passed by the pafta at Bantwal and by the magnd of Kannitr and went 
to Mangalore. He sat in Alake, where he was called the Brahma of Alake, 

From that place he and all his people started and stayed at the ferry of Magar, and 
afterwards crossed it and passed by Sarlapatta (Ulla}) and went to the temple of the god 
Somanitha at Sémésvar and visited him. He then sat on a rock at Uddu, while the 
Bhita Mudadéya from Eotarsina was on o visit to Somanith, and while the youth was 
sitting down, Mudadéya asked him:— 

“Where do you come from?” Whither are you going?” 

(To be continued.) 
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In every garhd of water, which the Telugu | prevent the water from spilling over the brim of 
stalk of grass dancing close tothe brim. Enquiry | portion of the adyf), and of her hair, will usually 
will elicit a smile intimating that the cuatom is | testify to the baselessnesa of the superstition. 
based on a superstition. Further enquiry will |  Samastipur. M. N, Vexkerswamr. 
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far Booms Census Reront, 1892; Cuarter V1II,_ 

“ Languages." | 

Perhaps in mo part of the Burma Census 

Report is that thoroughness and minute attention 
to detail, which is so conspicuousa feature of itins 
a whole, more clearly displayed than in the Chap- 
ter devoted to the Languages of Burma, De 
Minimis non est disputandum is certainly not a 
maxim, which has commended itself to Mr. Eales 
in any part of his work, and the result is that, 
while the proportions of the latter are perhaps 
somewhat larger than was necessary for it, viewed 
merely as a Hepori, ita value as a work of refer- 
ence, which, after all, ia one of the uses of a 
Census Report, has been much enhanced. To 
philologists this is especially advantageous, since 


is by no means measured by the numbers of 
those speaking them, and the tongue of a few 
obscure hill-men may not infrequently supply the 
key to puzzles, which the most careful atudy of 
more civilised and widely extended languages has 
failed to elucidate. Theabsence of written records 
of any great antiquity, together with the extraordi- 
narily rapid ebb and flow, — evolution and decay, 
— which are marked characteristics of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, have contributed to render the 
exact relationships of ita languages and dialects 
obature ; and, although progress is being made in 
this branch of philology, it is very far indeed aa 
yet from approaching finality. Mr. Eales has, | 
however, \uken great pains to bring the subject 
up to date, and the present chapter may be taken 
ag avery fair résumé of the facts, so far as they 


are known, and should certainly be studied by all | 


who wish to be ‘up to date’ in the langnages of 
Burma proper. It would have been well indead 
if Mr. Eales had confined himself solely to facts, 
but of this more hereafter, 


One of the first points, whith is noticeable in 
the results now set forth, is the marked increase 
in the numbers of those speaking many of the 
non-Burman languages, —an increase which 
Mr. Eales has very rightly ascribed to better 


enumeration. The Burman language possesses a | 
great power of superseding others, and it is cer- | 


tain that, had the previous censuses been as accu. 
rate as is the present one as regards the wilder 
parts of the country, the percentages of increase, 


now shewn, would have been very different 


Even now it is more than probable that in some 


1 See ante, Vol. XAXTL. p. 129 #." The Kudos of Katha |: 


and thei Vooabulary."’ 


| BA TA as to ite relati 





| cases a large percentage of the people living 
in these parts escaped enumeration. At lenst 


this is the only inference that can be drawn from 
the very peculiar figures in the present Report for 
the Arakan Hill Tracts, where the population is 
shewn as almost stationary instead of increasing, 
as it must have done in the past ten years, accord: 

To turn to the grouping of the various lan- 
guages and dialects, As regards the six which 
hare been grouped as dialects of the Burmesa, 
besides objecting to the inclusion in this group 
Kudé,' I would also object to the inclusion of 
Dano in the absence of further evidence’ as 
regards this tongue, At any rate it should only 


be grouped provisionally under Burmese. I ma 
the relative importance of languages and dialects | | 7 


aw, it would appear to be merely a slightly 
archaic form of Burmese; and no Stiles bs 
forth | to aupport the assertion of Maung 

Putting aside Mr. Bales’ theory of tones for 
the present, it is to he observed that he has 
Classified the languages of Burma under four 
main heads:—(1) the Mon-Khmer or Mon. 
Annam, — the latter is Capt. Forbes’ designation, 
and I think, the better one; (2) the Taic-Shan, 
(s0 does de la Couperié, but is pot Taic”’ 
sufficient ); (3) the Karen; and (+) the Tiheto. 
Burman. The three languages under the first 





Teast Possible, even if any such now exist, that 
their introduction may have been due to Borman 
influence, und that they are only now in proces of 
establishing themsclyes. A feed grammar and 
vocabulary of Palaung are much Wanted for 
purposes of comparison, and the need is the mor: 
urgent, as these people are being fast obliterated 
by the flowing wave of the Kachins. ; 
Much new information is given for the 3 
time as regards the Taio family in Burma, aaate 
from i. pen of Dr. Cushing, with whoge 
as to t connection of the Chinese, e, ShA 
Karen languages I cannot, however, eke ~ 
inferences to be drawn from a study of the lan- 
guages of Burma, so far, support the classification 
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of the languages of the Far East adopted by dela 
Couperie, who has studied them, however, from 
the Chinese point of view.’ 

The Karens, who are closely allied to the Tibeto- 


Burmans, are, as usual, divided into the Sgaw, 
‘Pwo, and Bghai, which are undoubtedly the main 


tribes, though other and smaller ones exist in | 


Karennt. It would, by-the-bye, be better to write 
Sgau, Sgaw and Bghai, Bgt or Bwa, The latter 


is on the analogy of Pwo, which is really written | 
Pgi. The minute sub-divisions urged by certain 
| even diminution, which might have been expected 


missionaries have been righily discarded. 


In the 1 classified under the Tibeto- 
Burman group,“ Thet™ (as the Burmese pronounce 
‘ Sak"), has been accidentally included under the 
Chin-Lushai sub-division, though Sak is rightly 
included under that of the Kachin-Nagas, 

Besides clacsifying the various languages of 
Burma, which have been returned in the Consus 
Schedules, Mr. Eales hae given many interesting 
facts concerning each, a large portion of this 
information being now for the ra time made 
public. The slight decrease amongst those 
returned as speaking Arakanesge, ts, itappears, duc 
to the fact that “no return of dialecta waa en- 
forced,” though, nevertheless, “ enumerators were 

not ordered to enter those who returned Arakanese 
aa their parent-tongue aa speaking Burmess, as this 
might hurt the susceptibilities of the Arakanese 
needlessly.” The anti-Burman feeling, which is 
thus noted aa prevailing amongst the Arakanese, 
is undoubtedly still strong in some parts of the 
Western province, and is dne to the memories of 
the conquest of Arakan over # century ago, which 
cunqnest waa carried out in a characteristically 
Burmese manner. 

With regard to the Yaws, a legend of their 
descent from o clan (Porawga) of the Palaunge 
is mentioned. It is easy, however, to shew that 
relationships of tribes of the Tibeto-Burman 
stock, founded merely on resemblances of their 
names, rest on the flimsicat foundation, the names 


by which they call themselves and those by which | 
) Mr. Eales had contented himself with a clear and 


they are known to the different neighbouring 
tribes varying in the most arbitrary manner. 
Under the heading of the Chin-Lushai group 
Mr. Eales bus been good enough to print a note 
of mine on the language of the Southern Chins (in 


which, however, several errors have occurred in | 


the printing"), whilst a classification of the chief 
Kachin tribes has, together with: much other 
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which waa written in ignorance of what de la Conperie | 
| tunately incorrectly written. This word, which ia now 


pronoundéd bitpin, should hare been transliterated 


had already done in this matter. 
* The Burman words have been transliterated in the 
note aa they are spelt and not os they are pronounced, 


of “ friendlies,” 








intercating and important information regarding 
them, been furnished by Mr. George, Deputy 
Commissioner of Bhamo. Mr. Eales rightly states 
that theres no evidence of a special connection 
between the Karens and Kaching; but it seems 
probable, nevertheless, that both came from North 
Tibet, the Burman nation coming from further 
south. 

Coming to the Méns, or Talaings, we have « 
most remarkable increase of 32 per cent. since 
the last census, instead of the slight increase or 


from the present circumstances of thia people. 
This abnormal percentage is probably correctly 
accounted for partly by more careful enumera- 
tion, but chiefly by the fact “that, since the 
kingdom of Ava has been finally conquered hy 
the British, the fear of being ground down by 
their Burman masters haa been for ever dis- 
polled.” This is a significant commentary on 
the treatment the Mins received after the first 
Burmese war, when they had performed the part 
and hid suffered the naunl fate 
of these, when the “scuttle” policy happens to 


be in the ascéndant in British councils. In 


apite, however, of their nominal increase in the 
present census, it seems pretty clear that their 
language ia doomed, and that the final sanppilant- 
ing of it hy Burmese ia only a question of time. 
It is interesting to learn that, as stated by 
Mr. Blagden of the Straits Civil Service, the Min 
kingdom once extended far south of Burmu, ita 
influence being still traceable in some of the 
languages of the Malay peninsular. 

A careful classification of the Shan race by 
Dr, Cushing ina note on the Selons or Selungs 
(from. which it appeare that this most northern 
of the Malay tribes possesses many now Malay 
words in ita vocabulary), close the Chapter on the 
Languages of Burma, which might truly be called 
a model one, but for the unfortunate theory 
concerning the primitive nature of tones. 

As stated nhbove, it would have been better if 


relationship of the languages of Furma, so far as is 
at present known; but he has unfortunately gone 
beyond this, and attempted anew theory regarding 


primitive language, It is bricily that the sounds 


of human speech were originally few and simple, 
and thus the differences of shaded of meaning hud 





The particular word noted by Mr. Eales as not being in 
aooordante with the Government system was unfor- 


** aneh- pang.” 
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to be eked out by tones; that all languages had 
tones originally,’ those apparently in which they | 
now exist being the better preserved ; and that thus 

@ ‘division of languages into Polytonic and 
Itneed only 
he said concerning this theory (which thight, with 


Monotonic ia a useful and real one. 


advantaye, linve been broached elsewhere than in 
an official pubkcation) that it affords an interest- 


ing ¢xunple — firstly of the danger of d@ priori | 


reasoning, and secondly of the tendency, which 
has been froquently noted before, of so many 


inntenrs in the science of language to dogmatise 


regarding it in « manner, which could only be 
justified on the bupposition that-it is a mere 


sport for children rather than a complicated nnd 


exact etienee. The modern origin of tones and 


its cause, namely, the elision and conleseence of | 


consonants and yowels formerly postessing a» dix- 
tinct existence, are-now so well known and admit- 
ted by all, who have studied the subject, that it is 
nnneccs#ury for me here to wet forth the grounds 
for this belief seriatin : 
Sayce, Edkins and de Ia Couperie may be men- 
tioned as authorities." 


It may, however, be tiot out of place to notice - 


here the different arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Eales in support of his theory. The first of 
these, namely, the ‘admission’ by Prof. Max 
‘Miller ‘that Lingnages may have passed from 
the radical, throngh the agglutinative, into the 
inflectioual stage’ resta on rather a rotten basis, 
asthis theory of the different ‘stages’ of languages 
is now quite discredited, The ‘rample of 
Chinese, a the earliest language which became 


“stereotyped,” is almost equally unfortunate, | 


Whaterer may be the case formerly, it is cértain 


that the sounds and tones of the Chinese lan- | 


wiage have suffered cousiderably from evolution 
or decay, whichever welike to call it, in historic 


times, ho that Chinese has no better claim to | 


be the heat preserved example of the primitive 
languages than Sanskrit baa to be the best pre- 
eerved of the old Aryan language or dialect, in 
spite of the specious argumenta which have been 
advance? + the contrary, No further example 
bably for the very sufficient reagon of there not 
being any, and we are at once invited to ewallow 
the dictum that the primeval sAYAge possessed 
very fow sounds, and was, therefore, forced to the 


We hava no means as yet of knowing the 


sounds most favoured by the cave-men (at least | 


* Languages of China before the Chinese, - 
© The theory is stated most clearly and unequivocally 
by the latter, though the truth of his assertion, that 
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though the names of 
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ed aa curvirals of these), but the chumlative 
@vidence ait present available all supports the 
theory that the more savage a lanvhige, the 
harsher and more uamercus. its sounds, This ia 


older langnages of the Malay Peninsular, and I 
should be very eceptical us to the possibility o1 
adducing any satisfactory proof thereof, in view of 
our very recent acquaintanee with thon. There 


fact, it seems probable that tones, if they do cow 
exist, are merely a new growth, 

The use of synonyma, which ja a marked feature, 
no? only of Chinese’ and Burmese, but also of 


taany allied languages, and which prevails to a far 


Greater éxtent in the book lanyuage than in that 


loids, so wanting in ideality themselves, and the 
genius of whose bk absolutely forbids the 
inflection of words, to express thoughts of a more 
abstract and delicate nature than those which 
alone ocour in the savage infancy of races, The 
chief use of synonyins is, in fact, to express new 


far as they are known to us, point to tones as 
being merely one of the last resources of a decay. 
ing Pa dani and to be as unknown as they 
would © unnecessary in those stil] Possessing 
their primitive vigour and harshness, 


BErxanp Hoverrtoyr, 


he was the first to anpunciate ih mack acted y be 
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DEMONOLATRY IN SIKHIM LAMAISM. 


Br L. A. WADDELL, M.B., F. BE. G. 8. 
1. Porsonal Demons. 
IKE most mountaineers, the people of Sikhim and the Tibetans are thoroughgoing 
| demon-worshippers. In every nook, path, big tree, rock, spring, waterfall and lake 
there lurks a devil; for which reason few individuals will venture ont alone after dark. The 
sky, the ground, the house, the field, the country, have each their special demons, and sickness 
is always attributed to malign demonineal influence. 


The body also of cach individual is weighed down by a burden of spirits, named the hgo- 
wa-lha, or the chief personal gods, who are, in a sense, the guardians of his body. These are 
not only worshipped by the laity, but the limas also regularly invoke them in their oblations 
during the ‘Ser-khyem" and ‘N€-sal" worship. 

These personal gods, some of whom are of an ancestral nature, are five in number, and 
are usually enumerated as follows :— | 

1. The Male-ancestral god (P*hd-Iha). This god sits under the armpits, Worship of 
him procores long life, and preservation from harm, | | 

2, The Mother god (Mo-Iha), or Maternal-unole god (Zhang-lha), The latter synonym 
is anid to have arisen outolaeustom, by which a child, shortly after birth, is taken to the 
mother's house, which is usually ‘the maternal uncle's honse.” I doubt, however, this being 
the trne interpretation, and think that the expression is more likely to mean Uterine god. 
Worship of this god secures atrength, 

_ §& The Life god (Srog-Iha), who resides over the heart. Instead of this god is 
frequently enumerated the Nor-lha, who sits in the left armpit, and whose worship brings 
wealth. 

4. The Birth-place god (Yul-lha, literally Country god), who resides on the crown of 
the head, and whose worship secures dominion and fame. 


5. The Enemy god (iGra-lha), pronounced vulgarly Dab-lha, who sits on the right 
shoulder. In this connection it is notable that no one will willingly allow any object to rest on 
the right shoulder, for the reason that it injures the Dab-Iha, and no friend will familiarly lay 
i hand on a friend's right shoulder for the same reason, Dab-tha is especially worshipped 
by soldiers sa a defender against the enemy. But he is also worshipped by all the laity, once 
at least during the year, to enable them to overcome their individual enemies. Usually the 
whole village in concert celebrates this worship, the men carrying swords and shields, dancing 
and leaping about, and conclading with a great shout of victory.! 

In addition to the above, are the good and bad spirita who sit on the individual's 
shoulders and prompt to good and evil deeds respectively, and leaving their host only on 
arrival before the Great Judge of the Dead. These are practically identical with the good and 
evil genii of the Romans, the genius aléus ef niger of Horace? 

_ There are also demons, who are worshipped when the individual is happy and in health, 
These are called the pleasing spirits, But they may also be worshipped in sickness or other 

Each class of spirits or gods has a particular season for worship. Thus :— 

The Earth gods (Sa-gzhi mi-rig-gi-lha) in the Spring, 

The Ancestral gods (eMra zhang chhung-gi-lha) in the Summer, 

The story of his acquiring from the sen the banner of victory: is enggestive of Indra’s victorious banner, also 


i ca: Brihat-Sanhitd, translated by Dr. Kern, J, K, A, 8. (new series), Vol VI. p. 44 
. dp 
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The Three Upper Gods (¢Tod sum/padhla) in the Autnmn, 
The Royal Ancestor’ of the Sikhim King, the divine Mi-nyak King (sTong mi-nyag-gi-lha) 
in the Winter, 








2. Country Gods. 


The Country gods, or Yul-lha, are, like the Penates of the Romana, innumerable: but the | 
two chief are the Mountain-god (Kang chhen-ded-nga, Mé. Kanchinjanga), who is of 
mild, inactive disposition, and styled a protector of religion, and his subordinate Yab-tind, or 

This last is of wn actively malignant disposition and rides on the south wind. His especial 
shrine is in the Tistd valley, near Sivék, where he is worshipped with bloody snerifices, Hig 
respectful name, as given by Hlatsiin Chhembo, who composed for both him and Khangehhen- 
dsonga special manuals of service, is Ma-mgon Icham-bras, and for him is prescribed actual 
sacrifice of life; ¢. 7.,a black ox is to be killed, and its entrails, brain, heart, ete,, are ordered 
to be set upon the skinned hide, while the flesh ia to be consumed by the votaries. For very 
poor people the sacrifice of a cock, as with the ancient Greeks to the destructive Nox and. his 


counterpart Erebus, is considered safficient.4 The offering of the sacrifice is in the nature of a 
bargain, and is indeed actually termed such, wiz., ngo-len; the demon being asked to accept an 
offering of flesh, ete., and, in return for the gift, not to trouble the donors. 


In worshipping Kang-chhen-ds6-nga fresh meat must be used, and, although the flesh of 
cows and other cattle ia now offered on such occasions, there is a tradition that formerly haman 
flesh was offered. The most acceptable flesh was anid to have been. the flesh of “the infidel 
destroyers of the religion,” Kangehhendsonga was never ihe tutor of Sakya Mani, as bas been 
alleged, He is only a thi-dik demon. One of his titles is * Head Tiger,” and each of the 
five peaks is believed to be crowned by an animal, the highest peak by a tiger, and the other 
peaks by a lion, elephant, horse and a garuda,$ 


In every village there is a recognized shi-dék,* or Pundamental-owner demon, who is 
ordinarily cither a black devil (idud), a red devil (isan), or a Nagi (4Lu), or some one or other 
of the following forms -:-— 

Thus, if o man’s sins are insufficient to procore rebirth even in the hells, he is re-born ns a. 
shi-dak, So say the Sikhim Limas, The shi-ddk may be one or other of the following eight 
classes, riz. :— iv 

(1) Iba, or spirits, all male and of a white calour and fairly goed disposition, who must 
suffer many indignities in order to procure a higher re-birth. 

(=) ELa, or Nagas, mostly green in colour and frequenting lakes or springs, 

(3) gnad-sbyan, or disense-givers, red in colour, 

(4) tdud, or black devils, all male and extremely wicked. These aro the spirits of those 
who opposed in life the true religion, They eat flesh and are not to be appeased 
without a pig, the most luscious of all morsels to a hillman's palate. Their wires 
are called idud-mo, | 

(5) tsan, or red demons,-all male, and usually the spirits of deceased novices, They are 
therefore especially associated with Gompas (shrines), 

(6) rgyal-po, or victors, white in colonr, and the spirits of kings and decensed Lamas 
who have failed to reach Nirvana. 

* The Sikhim king is descended from the Mi-uyak dynasty of Kham in Eastern Tibet, a dynasty which ooae 

held away over Western China and is regarded as somi-divine by the Tibetans, 

* Most of the peasantry of Sikhim, bafore «a ® field, sacrifice a cock to the demona. 
* A bird like the fabled ‘ roo’ in the eyes of the inhabitante of Sikhim, 
* guhi-bdag, literally fundamental-owner. 
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(7) ma-mo, all M1 femate aud black i in colour. This class cnotndas Mak-sor ieyal ma, called 
also Mahirani, or the Great Queen, the disease-producing form of the Hindu Durgi. 


(8) gzah, or planets, Rahala, ete. 
3. Local Goda, 


The shi-daik demons of the monasteries and temples are always tsfn (tsan), or red, 
demons, and are nsvally the spirits of deceased novices or ill-natured Lamas, They are specially 
worshipped with bloody sacrifice and red colonred substances: 5 

‘Rowan tree and red threid 
Gara the witches tyne their speid.’ 

The Pemiongchi feén is named Da-wa sengze (Zla-ba sengze), or the Moon Lion. The 
Yangong Gompa fein is named Lha teén-pa, or the Tsén God, The Darjeeling teén is named 
Chho-leg nam-gyal, or the Victorious Good Religion, The shrine of this last is on Observa- 
tory Hill, and is worshipped under the name of Mahikila by the professing Hindu hillmen, 
with the same bloody rites as the Bhétiyas and Lepchas use. For the worship of each of the 
monastery or temple tefxs there exist special manuals of ritual. 

It is to the shi-ddk that travellers offer a rag, torn from their clothes and tied to a stick, on 
gaining the summit of a hill or pass. While planting this offering on a cairn (lap-che), the 
traveller in a meek voice calls the demon by nttering the mystic ‘ki-Li! bi-ki!" to which he 
adds *s6-s6! s6-06!,7 by which he means ‘presentation " or ‘ offering,’ After saying this he 
exclaims in a loud trivia pant strain * Lad-gyal-0 ! Lhd-gyal-é! God has won! God has won !* 


Exorcising devils in cases of sickness and misfortune is performed by regular devil- 
dancers, pé-aco and wyéajorma, Oracular deliverances are most extensively made by profes- 
sional /Aa-pa. Bot imminent machinations of most of the devils are only to be foreseen, 
discerned, and counteracted by the Limas, who especially Iny themselves ont for this sort of 
work, and provide certain remedies for the pacification or coercion of the demona of the air, the 
earth, the locality, the house, of death,ete. Indeed, the Lamas are themselves the prescribera 
of most of the deamon-worship, and derive their chief means of livelihood from their conduct 
thereof on acconnt of, and at the expense of, the laity, Each member of each family is annu- 
ally prescribed not only a large amount of worship, to be performed by the Limas, to 
counteract the current year’s demoniacal influences, but there is also special worship according to 
the horoscope taken at birth. In the case of husband and wife, a burden of additional worship 
is added, as having accrued to the joint horoscopes on marriage, in consequence of a set of 
conflicts introdaced by the conjunction of their respective yeara and the noxious influences of 
these! The occurrence of actoal sickness, notwithstanding the performance of all this costly 
worship, necessitates the further employment of Lamas, and the recourse by the more wealthy 
to a devil-dancer, or to a special additional horoscope by the Tsi-pa Lima! So that one family 
alone is prescribed a number of sacerdotal tasks sufficient to engage a couple of Lamas fairly 
fully for several months of the year, and to get throngh tho reading of the several bulky serip- 
tures prescribed on various occasions as & consequence of such ideas as those above mentioned 
within a reasonable time, it is the practice to call in several Lamas, whoall, together, at the 
same time, read each a different book for the benefit of the lay individual concerned ! 


4. The House Demon. 


Tho House Demon is called the Naug-lha* or Inside god, and is of the nature of a Sa-dng, 
or Earth.owner-demon, As he is of a roving disposition, occupying during the several seasons 
quite different parts of the louse, his presence is a constant source of anxiety to the householder, 
becanse no objecta can be deposited in the place where be has taken up his position for the time 

? This exclamation * gaol- geo] ’ way also mean worship’ of * ontreaty.' 


* In Chinese be is anid to be named Zog-je. The ‘Heuse-god" of the Hindus appears to be a totally differrat 
personage : Eridat-SaAMiM, Wil, translated by Dr. Kern in J. R.A. 5. New ecriee, VL. page £79. 
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being! Nor can it be even swept or disturbed in any way without incurring his deadly wrath ! 
It is somewhat satisfactory, however, that all the house-gods of the country regulate their 
movements in a definite and known order! 

In the Ist and 2nd months he occupies the centre of the house, and is then called Khyim- 
lha-gelihung. 

In the Srd and 4th months he stands in the doorway, and is called Sgo-lha-rta-gyag, the door 
god of the horse and ynk, 

In the Sth month he stands under the eaves, and is called yNgas-pa, 

In the 6th month he stands at the south-west corner of the house. 

In the 7th and 8th months he stands undor the caves. 

In the 9th and 10th months he stands in the portable fire-tripod or grate. 

In the 11th and 12th months he stands at the kitehen fireside, where a place is reserved for 
him, and the name given him is Thab-Iha or Kitchen God. 

His movements thns bear a certain relation to the season, a6 he is outside in the hottest 
weather, and at the fire in the coldest, 

Formerly his movements were somewhat different. According to the ancient tradition he 
used to cirealate much more extensively and frequently, thus ;— 

In the lat month he dwelt on the roof for the first half of the month and for latter half on 
the foor. To repair the roof at anch a time meant the death of the head of the family, 

In the 2nd, at the top of the stairway. The stair during this month could not be mended, 
otherwise one of the family would die, 

In the 2rd, in the granary, No alterations conld be made there during this month, 
otherwise all the grain would be bewitched and spoiled, | 

In the 4th, on the doorway, The doorway could not be mended, otherwise any member 
of the family absent ona journey would die. | | 

In the 5th, in the hand corn-mil!l and the water-mill. So these could not be mended 
otherwise all lack would depart. " 

In the 6th, in any foxes’ or rats’ holes that might be near the house. These could not be 
interfered with, otherwise a child would die. | 

In the 7th, on the roof, It could not be repaired, otherwise the husband would die, 

In the 8th, in the wall foundation. It could not be repaired, otherwise a child would dic. 

In the 9th, up the chimney. It must not be repaired, otherwise the house would be trans- 
ferred to a new owner. 


In the 10th, in the beams or standard posts. It must not be repaired, otherwise the 
would collapse, : 


In the ]]th, underneath the fire-place, It must not be repaired, otherwise the honse-wife 
would die of hiccongh or vomitting. | 


In the 12th, in the stable. It must not be repaired or disturbed, otl erwise the cattle 
would die or be lost, 


honse 


Other precantions in regard to the Honse Demon's presence and penalties for disturbing 
him are aa follow :— 

In the Ist and 2nd months when the god is in the middle of the honse, the fire-grate must 
not be placed there, but in s corner of the house, and no dead body must be placed there, 

When he is at the door, no bride or bridegroom can come or go, nor any corpse be carried 
across it, Should there, however, be no other means of exit, by a window or otherwise, and 
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there be urgency in the matter of the passage of a bride, bridegroom or corpée, then must be 
made with wheaten flour the images of a horse and a yak, on each image must be placed 
respectively some part of the skin and hair of each of these animals, At such a time tea and 
beer are also offered to the spirit, who is invited to sit on the images, After this the door 
must be removed from its hinges and carried outside, and the bride, bridegroom or corpse taken 
‘out orin. The door may then be again restored to its place. 

When he is at the kitchen fire, no part of the fire-place can be removed, or mended, no 
corpse can be placed near it, and no marriage can then take place. Should any visitor arrive, 
he must be screened off from. the fire-place by a blanket, and the Chhés-mge-khri scripture 

When he is in the verandah, there is but littte trouble. Only the outside of the house must 
not be whitewashed, nor repaired, nor disturbed in any way. 

Should it be thought that he has been slightly offended, in every case, so as to err on safe 
side, it is recommended that the worship called (Sa-bdag-po, Sab-dak) Pang-kong-snang-brgyad- 
chhab-gtor-bcho, or Water Sacrifice of the Eight Injurers should be performed, 

6. The Demons of the Earth. 

The local earth demons are named Sab-dak, or Sa-dak-pos, or Earth-ownera, The most 
malignant are the gNyan, These infest certain trees and rocks, which are always studiously 
shunned and respected, and usually daubed with paint in adoration. The earth demons are 
very numerous, but they are all under the authority of Old Mother Khénma, who rides’ upon 
a ram, and is dressed in golden yellow robes. Her personal attendant is Sa-thel-ngag-po. In 
her hand she holds a golden noose, and her face contains eighty wrinkles, 

The ceremony of sa-g6, so frequently referred to in the lamaic prescriptions, is addressed 
toher, It signifies ‘the closing of the open doors of the earth" to the earth Spirits, and ia 
very similar to the worship of the Lares by the Romans.® 

Tn this rite is prepared a magical emblem, which consists of an elaborate arrangement of 
masts and strings and a variety of mystic objects; most prominent among which is a ram's 
skull with horns attached and pointed downwards towards the earth. Inside the skull is put 
some gold leaf, silver, turquoise, and portions of every precious object available, as well as 
portions of dry eatables, rice, wheat, pulses, etc, 

On the forehead is painted in ochre! the mystic celestial (parkha) sign of Khén, on the 
right jaw the sun, and on the left jaw the moon, On the crown it is adorned 
with:—{1) nanka masts, t.¢., masts to which are attached diamond-shaped guys a 
and square figures, made by winding coloured threads into geometric patterns; goa oo 
(2) ¢ar-zab, or pieces of silk rag; and (3) tong-tve, or Chinese pice (‘cash'), Parkha 


and several wool-knobbed sticks of phang-khra, of Khon. 
Along the base of the skull are inserted, on separate alipa of wood, the following images, 
etc. :— 


1. Picture of a man (pho-dong) : 
=. Of a woman (mo-dong) with a spindle in her hand : 
3. Of a house: 


2° The images of mes and women made of wool were hung in the streets, and #0 many balla made of wool ag 
there were servants in the family,and so many complete images as there were childeun (Festus apud Lilgyr). 
The meaning of which custom was this:— These feasta were dedicated to the Lares, who wore esteemed Lofernal 
gods ; the people desiring hereby that these gods would be contented with these woollen images and spare tle 
pereons represented by them. These Lares sometimes were clothed in the skins of dogs (Plutarch in prot.) and 
were sometimes fakioned in the ehape of dogs (Plautus), whence that creature was consecrated to them." — Tooke's 
Pantheon, p. 230, 

@ The symbolic colour of the earth. 
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4. Of a tree [tam-shing (khram-shing)]. 
5. Figures of the mystic Eight Parkha and the Nine Mewa. 

The whole arrangement ia fixed to the outside of the house above the door; the object of 
the figures of a man, wife and house being to deceive the demons, shonid they still come in 
spite of this offering, and to mislead them into the belief that the foregoing pictures are the 
inmates of the house, so that they may wreak their wrath on the bits of wood and so save the 
real human occupants | 4 

When all is ready and fixed, the Lama tarns to the south-west and chants :-— 

“O!O! 4! ki! Throngh the nine series of earths you are known as Old Mother Khin-ma, 
the mother of all the Sa-dak-po. You are the guardian of the earth's doors. The dainty things 
which you especially desire we herewith offer, viz, a conch-white skull of a ram, on whose 
right cheek the sun is shining like burnished gald, and on whose left cheek the moon gleams dimly 
like a. conch-shell, Whose forehead bears the sign of Kin, and the whole of which is adorned 
with every sort of silk, wool and colour and precious substances. To which is also given the 
spell of Khon (here the Lima breathes upon it). All these good things are here offered to you, 
60 please close the open doors of the earth to the family which here has offered you these 
things, and do not let your servant Sa-thel-ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits do harm to 
this family, By this offering let all the doora of the earth be shut. O! O! ki! ki/ Do not 
let your servants injure us when we build o house or repair this one, nor when we are engaged 
in marriage matters, and let- everything happen to this family according to their wishes. Do not 
be angry with us, but do us the favours we ask, 

Om kharal dok ! 12 
Om khamrhil dok ! 
Ben-new swiha {" 


6. The Demons of the Sky. 


The local demons of the sky are under the control of ‘the grandfather of the three 
worlds,’ Old Father Ehen-pa, who is an old man with snow-white hair, dressed in white, 
riding on the white dog of the sky, and carrying in his hand a crystal wand. He is the 
owner of the sky. 

The ceremony called nam-g6, or ‘the closing of the doors of the aky, so frequently 
prescribed by the Tsi-pa Limas, is addressed to him. Anarrangement of masts, threads, images, 
ete., exactly similar to that used in the sa-g§ ceremony above-noted, is gues 
constructed, the only differences being that a dog's skull is used,!3 which ia [--* 
directed upwards towards the sky, and that the sign of the parkhe painted gue 
on the forehead is that of Khen in blue, The ceremony is the same as before, Parkha 
except in its introduction and in the names of the chief servants :— of Khen. 

“Q!0! we turn towards the Western sun, to the celestial mansion where the aky is of 
turqaoise, to the grandfather of the three worlds, Old Khen-pa, the owner of the sky. Pray 
cause your servant, the white Nam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send the great planet 
Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly messenger, etc., ete.” 


7. Prevention of injury by the Eight Classes of Daemons. 
Om-swa-ti is the ceremony of warding off the injuries of the eight classes of demons. 
First of all offerings of blood, milk, curdled milk, tea, beer, and clean water, are prepared 
il | May not this ceremony, however, be merely an instance of aympatheti tir gi —E A ; 
ieege il Latyameat see 2 * let all evils be annibilated |" iedatil seme ee repeated, the hands 
are : 
M The dog was eepecially associnted with the analogous Lares worship of the Romans. 
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and arranged in a certain order, and the mantras or spells of ‘Tho Vast Sky-like Treasury,’ or 
Om-d-hung-bajra-sparnakham are repeated. Then is chanted the following prayer :— 

“I beg you, O, all guardians and evil spirits (of the under-noted places), to attend to thia 
invitation, vis., ye dwellers in the far extending ocean of the Upper-Ngari Khorsum (stad- 
ningah-ri-skor-gsam), the Intermediate, the Central-Western, the Four Divisions of Tibet (bar- 
dbus gtsang-ru-tzhi), Amdo Kham and Gango of Eastern Tibet and Bhitin (smad-mdo-khame- 
sgang-drog),'* India (the white plain), China (the black plain), Li-bal,!" Mongolia (the yellow 
plain), Upper and Lower Turkistan, and all the kingdoms of this continent (AJambu-gling), the 
other three great continents and the eight islands. Also ye spirits of all retired nooks, deserts, 
rocky places, caves, cemeteries, fire-hearths, fortresses, streams, Oceans, ponds, fountains, 
forests, roads, empty and uninhabited places, farms and other important places! Also all ye 
who always attend the congregation of priests, parties of women, festivals of births, singing 
parties and the learners of arts! Also all ye dwellers in hell, from the highest to the lowest 
region ! 

I beg you, O, ye guardians of the different kinds of rgyiid, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, Pho-lha, Mo-lha, “Zhong-lha, Srog-lha, and Yul-lha, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, O, dGra-lha of noble and ancient generations, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, O, all ye gods of the white party which gives refuge, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, O, all ye demons of the black party which is averse to the true path, to attend 
this invitation. 

I beg you, O, all ye goblins and demons, from the highest order to the lowest, counting 
from 6Tsan-dehin to Shin-Adre (life-taking demon), g8dn-Adre (the demon-eater of living animals), 
and all ye inferior classes of divinities, to attend this invitation: vir., Ihn (gods), niga, ddd, 
btsan, yamantaka (gshin-rje), mamo, gzah (planets), rgyal-po dmn, the-u-rang, sa-bdag, gnyan, 
srin-po, and all ye injurers of the regions. 

| I give to you all these offerings of red blood, of sweet tea, of clean water, of 
intoxicating drink, and of white butter. I make these offerings to you all. Pray accept them. 

Those who prefer beer, please take beer ! 

Those who prefer tea, please take tea ! 

Those who prefer blood, please take blood ! 

Those who prefer water, please take water ! 

Those who prefer milk, please take milk ! 

Pray accept these food offerings and do us no farther injury | 

Pray do not injure the human beings of the upper regions ! 

Pray do not injure the lower animals of the lower regions ! 

Pray do not injure the crops of the fields ! 

Pray do not injure the moisture of the planta ! 

Pray do not injure the essence of wealth ! 

Pray do not injure the good qualities of the kingdom ! 

Pray do not injure wealth and riches ! 

Pray do not injure good repute and influence ! 

Prey do not injure the life and soul! 


14 I. ¢., the Lower Dé (ar Amdd), Kham, and ‘The Bix Eidees * ‘These ave provisess of Hestera Ti 
SP emi Eidges, . provinces ma bert. 
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Pray do not injure the breath and prosperity ! 
O! may we all be possessed of perfect minds! 
© ! may we all be happy and useful to each other! 
OT may we all obtain the highest power of Tathigatag! 
0! may we all obtain the sphere of piety, and, having obtained it, may all our wishes be 
fulfilled and reach the supreme end ! 
Bajra mu ! Now I beg you all to depart to your respeotive dwellings. 
Let glory come! Tashi-shak ! 
Virtue | dige-o " 


8. Exorcising the She, or Disease-producing, Demons. 

The demons, who produce disease short of actual death, are called gShed (pronounced She). 
They are exorcised by sn elaborate ceremony, in which a variety of images and offerings are 
made. In this ceremony the officiating Lima, invoking his tutelary demon, assumes spiritually 
his dread guise, and orders out the disease-demon, under threat of being himself eaten op by 
the awful tatelary demon which now possesses the Lama. 

The directions for thia exorcism are the following :— 

On the five terraces of the magic circle of Rirab make the image of a yellow frog with o 
nam-kha, having its belly and face yellow. On the east of it make a two-headed figure with 
the heads of a tiger and a vulture, riding on an ass and holding the eight parkias. On the 
south make a two-headed figure with the heads of s horse and a snake, riding on a red horse 
and holding a lamp. On the west make s two-headed figure with the heads of a bird and a 
monkey, holding a sword and riding on a goat. On the north make a two-headed youth with 
the heads of a rat and a pig, riding on a blue pig and holding a water-bag. On the south-east 
make a dragon-headed woman riding on a mdsd (half-breed yak). On the south-west make o 
sheep-headed woman riding on a bull. On the north-west make a dog-headed woman riding on 
a wolf. On the north-east make a bull-headed woman riding on o buffalo, Place thirteen 
iphang' mdah, rgyang-bno, and nam-kha. Place iron on the east, water on the south, fire on 
the weat, and gold on the north with a slid!’ in front of them, and a lamp and a piece of a flesh 
at each corner, Then bless the whole with the six mantras and the six mudras, 

Then assuming the guise of your own tutelary deity, or yidam, chant the following :— 

“ Salutation to (the Chinese King) Kong-rtse-Aphrul-rgyal, incarnation of Maiyjiért | 

Hung! Hear me, 0, collection of gShed demons! Hear me, O, all you gSbed that cause 
injury! Listen to my orders, and come to receive my presents with great reverence ! 

Tam the representative of the King of the Angry Demons (Khro-rgyal) ! 

I am o great demon-eater ! 

I'am The All-terrifying and Injoring One! There is none that dare disobey my 
commands ! 

There is nothing which is not composed of the five elements, and there is nothing to 
obstruct the communication of my words to your ear, So then, come to receive this ransom ! 

O, all ye evil spirits and the ghosts of the dead, listen to me and come to receive this 
present. Through the power of the element of iron, 0, eating-demons, ghosta and evil spirits- 
come to receive this present with mild hearts. O, ye oShed of the four directions, eating 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits, come and receive it with mild hearts, Ja-hung-bi-hé ! ; 

Hung! The gShed of the eastern direction is the woman with the heads of a tiger and 
a volture, riding on a red ass, She is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. 0, ye 


M See ante, under namgi, p. ag. n Literally “ ransom" of dough-cake of wheaten dour, 
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that receive this ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating- 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits of the east. I hereby drive away all the gShed, by this burning 
thunderbolt through the force of truth. O, eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death- 
causers, and all evil spirits, I drive you allaway. If ye remain here any longer, I, Yeshes- 
khro-wo-chhen-po, ‘the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge,’ will break your heads into a 
bundred bits and eut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Therefore, without disobeying 

Hung! The gShed of the southern direction has the heads of a horse and a snake, rides 
on a red horse, and ia surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. O, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and 
evil spirits of the south. I hereby drive away all ye gShed, by this burning brand throngh the 
forve of truth. O, ye injurersof meand the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating-demons, life- 
cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye do not 
dvpart instantly, I, the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bita and cut up your bodies intoa thousand pieces. Begone immediately and disobey 
not my commands, Om ma maram ramye hung phat! 

Hung! The gShed of the western direction has the heads of s bird anda monkey, rides 
ona grey goat,and is surrounded bya thonsand attendant gShed, O, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not approach the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts 
and the evil spirits of the west. I hereby drive away all ye gShed, by the burning sword 
through the force of truth. O, ye injarers of me and the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating- 
demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirita, 1 drive you all away. 
If ye stay without, I, the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies inte a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and obey 
my commands, Om ma ma kera karaye hung phat! 

Hung! The gShed of the northern direction has the heads of a rat and a pig, rides on a blue 
pig, and is surronnded by a thousand attendant gShed. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injare the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and the evil spirits 
of the north, I hereby drive away all ye gShed, by the golden rod throngh the force of trath. 
O, ye injurers of me and this dispenser of gifts, ye eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, 
death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye remain here, I, the Great 
Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred bits and cut up your 
bodies into a thousand pieces. So depart instantly and obey my commands. Om ma ma kham 
kham chAwye swahah ! 

Hung! The gShed of the south-east is the dragon-headed woman riding on a mdsé-yak, 
surrounded by thorsands of gShed as attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts of the dead, and all 
the evil spirits towards the boundary of the south-east. 

Hung! The gShed of the south-west is the sheep-headed woman, riding on a bull, 
surrounded by thousands of Shed as attendants. ©, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure 
the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosta and the evil spirits 
towards the boundary of the south-west. 

Hung! The gShed of the north-west is the dog-headed woman, riding on a pig, 
surrounded by thousands of attendanta. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and all theevil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-west. 

Hung! The gShed of the north-east is the bull-headed woman, riding on a buffalo, 
surrounded by thonsands of attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel the cating-demons, ghosts and all the evil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-east. 











and not disobey my commands. On mama kham Kham chhuye rwahah ? 
Now are they all driven away to the extrome boundaries of the four directions! Om su eu 
ta ta ye awahal ! (Hore the people shout joyously, ‘God has won ! The demons are defeated’ !) 
Kye! Kye! 0, thou frog of precious gold, made from the thanderbolt of Byam-mgin 


the Iand-owning demons and of the kings (of demons), Overthrow also all the gShed of the 
bad planets, of the stars, meard, time, day, month and year. Overthrow all tho gShed of bad 
luek. I give thee from the depths of my heart the offerings of the five sublime nam-kha. 
masts, the rgyang-bn, etc, 
Overthrow the inimical gShed / Bhyo !! 
Overthrow the inimical gShed !/ Bhyo!!!! Let glory come ! Tashi-shok ! 
Let virtue increase! Ge-leg-phel f° 


a. Demonolatry in Death Coremonios. 


As the rites in connection with a death include a considerable amount of devil worship, I 
notices the subject in this place. 


irregular manner and get seized by some demon. Immediately on death, therefore, a white 
cloth is thrown over the face of the corpse, and the APho-bo, or Soul-extracting, Lama, ia seni 
for, On the arrival of this Lama all Weeping relatives are excladed from the death chamber, so 
as to secare solemn silence, and the doors and windows are closed. The Lima sits down nha 
mat near the head of the corpse, and commences to chant the APho.bo service, which contains 
directions to the soul for finding its way to the Western Paradise (Dewa-chin) of the mythical 
Buddha, Amitibha. After advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associntions and 
attachment to property, the Lima seizes, with the forefinger and thumb, a few hairs of the crown 
of deceased's bead, and by Plucking them foreibly it supposed fo give vent to the spirit through 
their roots, It. is generally believed that if the APho-bo is, a5 he should be, s Lama of excep- 
tional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull oceurs at this instant throogh which passes 
the liberated spirit. The spirit is then directed how to avoid the dangers which beset the 
road to the Western Paradise, and instrocted os to the appearance of the demons and other 
personages to be met with em rou/e, and is then bidden god-speed, Thin ceremony lasts about 
an hour, 

In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of deceased is not fortheoming, 
the operation for the extraction of the soul is done by the Lima spiritually, while engaged in 
devp meditation, 

10. Death-horoscope. 

Meanwhile the Tsi-pa, or Astrologer-Lama, bas been requisitioned for a death-horoscope, 
the corpse, the necessary particulars aa to the date and mode of burial, and the necessa; 
worship to be done for the welfare of the surviving relatives. The nature of this hore scope 
will best be understood by an actual example, which I here give, of the death-horos cope 
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akc talks aul ct eue-yeas' ol das ous Che eRe anse trait. ‘Yu contents are as 
follows :— 

“ Hail to Lima Mafijiéri! Tho year of birth of this female was the Ball-year, with which 
the Suake and the Sheep are in conflict : therefore those individuals born in tho Snake and the 

cannot approach the corpse. The death<demon was hiding in the house inside 

certain coloured articles, and he now has gone to a neighbouring house, where there is a family 

of five with cattle and dogs.“® Thodeath-demon will return to the honse of the deceased within 
three months: therefore must be performed before that time the Za-de-kha-yur Service, 

Her Parkha being Dvi in relation to her death, it is found that her spirit, on quitting her 
body, entered her loin girdle and a sword." Her life was taken to the east by Tin and King 
(Gyalpo) Demons, and her body died in the west: therefore small girls, consins, sisters and 
brothers in the house will be harmed. The deceased's death was due to iron, and the deathi- 
demon came from the south, and bas gone to the enst. 

Her Mews gives the third indigo blne.. Therefore it wasthe death-diemon of the deceased's 
paternal grandfather and grandmother that caused her death. Therefore also take a sate-taha 
(a miniature earthen chaifya), a sheep's head, and earth from o variety of sites, and place them 
upon the body of the deceased, and this danger will be averted (from other members of the 
family). 

The Day of her Death was Friday. Take a leather bag, or earthen pot, in which have been 
placed four or five coloured articles, and throw it away to the north-west, because the death- 
demon has gone in that direction, From the way in which this death has happened it is very 
unlucky for old men and women. On this account take a horse's skull,” or « serpent's skoll,™ 
and place it upon the corpse. 

Her Death Star ia Gre. Her brother and sister, who went near to her, are threatened by 
the Death-messenger (Shin-je), Therefore an ass's skull and a goat's «kull must be placed on 
the corpse. 

Her Death Hour was soon after sunset, and inthe twelfth month her life was cot. Tho 
death-demon arrived in the earthen cooking-pot and bowl of a man and woman visitor dressed 
in red, who came from the south. Thos the deceased's father and mother are threatened, and 
especially ao if either was born in the Sheep-year. 

Precantions to secure a fortunate re-birth, It is necessary to propare an image of 
Vajrapigi and Vajra-sattva, and before these to have prayer™ offered for the fortunate re-birth 
of the girl's spirit. If this be done, then she will be re-born in the house of a rich man in 

For the benefit of the deceased's Spirit, it is necessary to get the Lamas to read the service 
(emon-lam), praying for re-birth in the Paradise of Deva-chhtn, 

For the benefit of the survivors of the family, it ia necessary to have read the prayers for 
long life, eiz., tshe-mdo and tehe-grungs. 

Directions for removal of the Corpse, Those who remove the corpse must have been born 
in the Dog or in the Dragon year, The body must be taken outside the house on the morning 
of the third day following the death, aud it must be carried to the south-west, and be buried 
(not barned, or given to birds or dogs).” 





In thie cose the affected girdle was cast away and the eword wes handed over to the Lima, 

@ A fragment of euch a akoll, oF ite image mada of doogh, is nenally al) that is used. 

® Doogh alee will do, 

Tt bas frequently bern asserted that no prayor ia practised in lamaiem. This ia not tree. Real prayer ie 
frequeetly offered. The word ased bere in guol.on-ytab, 
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When the Death Horoscope hag been made ont, the body is tied up in a sitting posture by 
the auspicious person indicated by the horoscope, and placed in a corner of the room not 
occupied by the house-demon. Notice ia gent to all relatives and friends within reach, who 
collect within two or three days and are entertained with rice, vegetables, etc,, and with a 
copious supply of murwa beer and tea. This company of visitors remaing loitering in and 
around the house, doing great execution with hand-prayer-wheels and muttering the sacred 
formula, ‘Om-mani-padme-Aung,’ until the expulsion of the shén, or death-demon, who follows 
the removal of the body. In this Jast ceremony the whole Company must join. The expense of 
the entertaining the visitors is considerable. 

During the whole of the death-feast the deceased is always, at every meal, offered a share 
of what is going, inclading tobacco, etc. The deceased's own bowl is kept filled with beer and 
tea, and set down beside the corpse, and & portion of all the other eatables is always offered to 
the corpse at meal times. After each meal is over the deceased's portion is thrown away, as 
the spirit is supposed to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then no longer 
contains nutriment, and is fit only for destruction. Long after the corpse has been removed, 
the deceased's cup is regularly filled with tea or beer éven up till the forty-ninth day after 
death, as the spirit is free to roam about for a Maximum period of forty-nine days subsequent 
to death, 

The Limas chant by relays all night and day the De-wa-chan-kyi-mon-lam, or Service for 
Atte Aas cizect to The Western Paradise of the mythic Dhyani uddha 
Amitibha. According to the means of the deceased, two or more Liimas are entertained to 
read this service in chorns, as the more frequently it is repeated the better for the deceased. 
A special reading also of this service by the assembled monks in the Gompa is also arranged 
for by those who can afford the expense, 

One or more [imas also read at the honse of the deceased the Thos-g1 . 
Tho-dol), or Guide for the spirit’s passage through the Valley of horrors intervening 


between death and a new re-birth. This passage ig som 
Pilgrim's Progress, but the demons and dangers, which beset the way 
and awful. Fall directions are read ont for the benefit of the « . 
pitfalls and ogres, and how to find the proper white path, which will | 
lirth. It is, however, rather incongruons that while the Lama, readi 


side is reading the De-wa-chan Service for sending the spirit direct : 
a non-Buddhist invention, which is outside the region of re-birth. 


Though it is scarcely considered orthodox, many of the Lamas find, by consulting their 
astrological books, that the spirit of the deceased has been sent to hell, and the exact com- 
partment in hell to which it has gone, When this happens a most expensive service must he 
performed by a very large number of Lamas. This commences with dge-ba, or act of virtue, 
on behalf of the deceased, which consists of offerings to The Threg | NB, viz, -— 

Ist. — Offerings to the Gods of sacred food, lamps, ete, 
2nd. — Offerings to the Liimas of food and presents, 
ord, — Offerings to the Poor of food, clothes, beer, ete, 

This is a food work supposed to tell in favour of the spirit in hell. After this many more 
expensive services must be performed, and especially the propitiation of Thuk-je-chhen-po, or 
The Great, Pitier, for his intercession with the king of hell (an offshoot of his o re 
release of this particular spirit, Kyen the most learned and crthodes | 


, orthodox Lamas believe that by 
sash nvsevig® rey be sevured the rolenae of «tow ofthe spicits actually in bel end fe wees? 
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every spirit in hell, for whom relatives pay sufficiently, may be released by the aid of the 
Lamas. Sometimes o full course of the prescribed service is declared insufficient, as the 
spirit has only got a short way out of hell (very suggestive of the story of the priest and his 
client in Lever's story), and then additional expense must be incurred to secure its complete 
extraction. 





Before removing the corpse from the house, an especial feast of delicacies, including cooked 
pork and drink of sorts, are set before the body of the deceased, and a Lima, presenting a 
searf of honour to the corpse, thus addresses it :—“ Yon (here the deceased's name is stated) 
have now received from your relatives all this good food and drink, partake freely of its 
essence, as you will not have any more chances! For you must understand that you have 
died, and your spirit must begone from here, never to come back again to trouble or injure 
your relatives. Remember the name of your spiritual Lama-teacher (rtsa-wa-/lama), which 
is (name in full), and by his aid take the right path, the white one, Come this way !” 


Then the Lima, with a thigh-bone trumpet in the one hand and a hand-dram in the other, 
and taking the end of a long white searf, the other end of which has been tied to the corpse, 
precedes the carrier of the corpse, blowing his trumpet and beating the dram and chanting a 
liturgy. He frequently looks back to invite the spirit to accompany the body, which, he 
assures it, is being led in the right direction. Behind the corpse-bearer follow the rest of 
the procession, some bearing refreshments, and last of all come the weeping relatives. The 
ceremony of guiding the deceased's spirit is only done for the lsity, as the spirits of deceased 
Liimas are eredited with a knowledge of the proper path, and need no such instruction. The 
body is usnally carried to the top of a hillock for burial or cremation. The scarf used in the 
funeral procession may probably represent the Chinese Awrin-fan, or soul-banner, which is 
carried before the coffin in China, 


14, Expolling the Death-Demon. 


The exorcising of the death-demon is one of the most common of the lamaic ceremonies. 
It is entitled Za-de-kAd-gyur™ or turning away of the face of the eating devil, i, ¢., expulsion 
of the Eating-demon, or Death-demon. It is always performed after a death and within two 
days after the removal of the corpse, in order to expel from the house and locality the demon 
who caused the death, 

This ceremony, which requires the presence of four or five Lamas, is conducted as follows :— 


On a small wooden platform is placed the image of a tiger made of grass and plastered over 
with mad. The animal is walking with its mouth wide open. The mouth and teeth are made 
of dough, and the body is coloured with yellow and brown stripes, in imitation of the tiger's 
markings, and around its neck is tied a string of threads of five colours, 

A small image of a man is made of kneaded dough, in which are incorporated filings of an 
alloy, known as the Rin-chhen sna-nga rdar, or the Five Precious Things, viz., gold, silver. 
copper, iron, and tin. Into the belly of this image, whieh is called the Eating-demon, is 
inserted a piece of paper, on which is written the following banishing spell**:— ‘Go, thou 
Eating Devil, having thy face turned to the enemy !™ The image ts clad in pieces of silk, and is 
placed astride the tiger's back. 

Another Gigure is made of human form, but with the head of a bird. Its face is painted 
red and in its belly is inserted paper on which is written :—* Thon Eating Devil, do not remain 
in this village, but go to the enemy's country.’ This is placed in front of the tiger, and is made 
to hold the free end of the rope attached to the tiger's neck, as it were a groom. 


33 Z.Adre-kha-sgyur. ™ gslog-pe-hi mags.  ga-bdre-kha sgyur dgra phyogs. 
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Rescsas figure of human shape, but with an ape’s head, is placed behind the tiger, as a 
driver. | 
Out of a piece of * father’ tree™ is shaped a label :— 


This is inscribed with an order to take away the Eating Demon, and planted in the shoulder 
of the bird-faced* figure, A similar label made out of a son" tree™? is inscribed with another 
spell, and planted in the shoulder of the tiger-riding figure, i. ¢., of the death-demon himself. 
A geometrical figure called nam-jang net-po, and four arrows of wood with red painted shafts, 
called mdah khra, are placed on each shoulder of the tiger riding demon and of the bird-faced 
figure. 






Round these figures are strewn morsels of every kind of eatable,—graina, fruita, ‘Spices, 
including raw meat and spirits. Also # few small coing of silver and copper. 


Weapons are then enchanted for the eoming conflict with the Death-Demon — pieces of iron, 
copper, emall stones preferably white and black in colour, grains, and rawpu"® roots, for the use 
of the Limas. And for the lay army of the household and neighbours, a sword, knives, a 
reaping hook, a yak's tail, a rope of yek's hair with a hook at end of it. 


When all the preparations are completed and the sun haa set — for demons can only move 
in the darkness — the ceremony begins, The head Lama invokes his tutelary dwvity to assist 
in the expulsion of the death-demon, chanting the following spell, which ig locally supposed 
to be in Saiskrit :— 

‘Om! dudtri milraya srogla bhyo ! bhyo ! 
Raja dudtri maraya srogla bhyo! bhyo! 

Nagpo dudtri maraya érogla bhyo ! bhyo! 
Yama dudtri miraya srogla bhyo! bhyo !' 


Immediately on concluding this epell, the Lama with an imprecatory gesture blows his 
breath, spiritualized by his tutelary deity, pon the images, while the other Limas loudly beat. a 
large drum and cymbals and (a pair of) kang-ling thigh-bone trumpets, whereupon the laymen 
present, armed with the aforementioned Weapons, loudly shout and wildly beat the air with their 
weapons. 


When silenev is restored the Lima chants the following :— 


“Hung! Hear ye eighty thousand demons 1! In olden time, in the country of India, 
King Chakra™ was taken ill, being attacked by all the. host of gods, devils, eating-demons, 
and accident-cansing™ demons. But learned and revered Manjiéri, by performing the following 
worship, defeated the devils and cured the king. With the five Precions things he made a 
shapely image ‘of the eating-demon, and on it planted nam-mkha reyang-bu, mdah-khra and 
phang-khra, and, writing on slips of wood the gyur-yih spells, he stuck them into the demon's 
inimage, and he heaped round it the nine sorts of eatables, as a ransom from the house-holder, the 
dispenser of the gifts, and he raid :—"'Now 0 devil, the san has gone. Your time, too, for 
going has arrived in the black darkness, and the road is good. Begone! Begone to the 
country of our enemies and work your wicked will there! Quickly begone! Aamp! Tarn 
about!’ And thus the devil was turned away and the king was cured. Again in the Indra 
™ pho hing might possibly be intended for ‘bamboo.’ * Ga Adre dgra phyogs su-kha spyur ro. 
™ po ahing. 7 na Adre kha egyur ro, ™ Sweet calamus 
* bgage. * Ihor lo-tuk-pa = ‘the noisy wheel.’ Gri. 
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country, in the south of India, there was a king named Dana-aso, —and so on. (Here are cited 
several additional examples of the efficacy of this rite,) 

‘Hung! O Yamantaka! Thon greatest of the gods, Destroyer, King of the dead! Let 
the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

“© Eknjati! Thon chief of the Ma-mo (female) fiends, let the Death-demon be sent off 
to our enemy ! 

“O one-eyed white devil! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

“O Hanubhati, flesh-eating demon, chief of all the demons! Let the Death-demon be sent 
off to our enemy ! 

“O Nanda and Takshaka, chiefs of the Nigis! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
angry enemy ! 

“O Red Father Shi,™ chief of all the Tsén! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 

“ O well-filled one,™ chief of all the Yakshas! Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy ! 

“CG Eastern king,” chief of allthe Gandbarvas! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 

‘“‘O Western King, chief of all the powerful Nigis! Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy | 

“ O Northern King, chief of all the givera! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy | 

“ O Guardians of the ten directions and your retinue! Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy | 

“ Q all you Tsen, Ma-mo from the grassy valleys, and all Men-mo! Let the Death-demon 
be aent off to our enemy | 

“O all male and female Gong-po, who abstract the essence of food, and your retinue! 
Let the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy | 

“© Death-lemon, do thou now leave this house, and goand oppress our enemies. We 
have given thee food, fine clothes, and money. Now be off far from here |! Begone to the 
country of our enemies! Begone! |!" 

When this is ended the Lima smites his palms together, and all the Liimas beat their 
drums, ete. clamouronsly, and the laymen wield their weapons, shouting : — ‘ Begone | 
Begone!" Amid all this uproar the platform containing the image and ite ationdants is lifted 
up by a layman, one of the relatives, selected according to the astrologers indications. He 
holds it breast high, and at arm's length, and carries it outside, attended by the Limas and 
laity, shouting * Begone !' and flourishing their Weapons, The platform is carried for about an 
eighth of a mile in the direction prescribed by the astrologer, supposed to be that of the enemy 
of the people. Finally it is deposited, if possible, at a site where four roads meet. 


15. Post-funeral Ceremonies. 
While the funeral is going on, to make sure that the demon is not still Jurking in some 
corner of the room, the Sorcerer-lama™ remains behind, with a dorje in his right hand and a bell 


in his left. With the dorje he makes frantic passes in all directions, muttering spella, and with 
the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, without relingnishing the dorje he throws in all 








™% Shud = ‘ active." ® kang-wa brang-po, | ™ guod-sbyin, : * rgyal-po, = Nyag-pa, 
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direotions hot pebbles which have been toasted in the fire, muttering charms, which conclade 
“Dispel from this fumily all the magic injury of Pandits and Bons !! | 
" Dispel all strife. Dispel all the mischief of inanspicious planets, and the conjunction of 
the red and black Mewa, Dispel all the evil of the eight Parkhas, 
“ Turn over to the enemy all the misfortune. 
“Turn over to the enemy all plagues, losses, accidents, bad dreame, the 81 bad omens, 
unlucky years, months, and days, the 424 diseases, the 360 causes of plagues, the 720 causes of 
sudden death, the 80,000 most malignant demons,™ 


“Tarn all these over to our enemy! Phyo! Bayo! Bhyo ! Begone!" 


To this the Lima adds:—" Now by these angry spells the demon is expelled ! Oh! 
Happiness |" 


Upon which all the people shout triumphantly :-— 


Lhagyal-s-6 ! Lhagyal-s-4 1} 
God has won ! ! 
Dii pam-bo ! | Di pam-bo Jf p 


‘The demons are defeated |! 1! 


The interment ‘or cremation’ of the corpse does not terminate the rites in connect; 
the disposal of the sonl and body of the deceased. After the removal of the corpse, and on 
the same day a lay figure of the deceased is made, by dressing a stool, or block of wood, in 
the clothes of the deceased, and for the face is substituted a piece of printed paper, called 
mtshan pyang, or spyanug-pu (pronounced chang-bu)40 Before this figure are set al] sorts of 
food and drink, as in the case of the actnal corpse, 


This is essentially a Bon rite, and is referred to in the histories 


Stipes ‘of Gurd Padma Sambhava 
as being practised by the Bon in his time, and as having incurred the displeasure of the Guri, 
who was the founder of Lamaism, | 


The printed inscription on the face usvally rong :— 
“I, the world-departing ong (here is inserted the name of the 
refuge in my Lima-confessor, and all the deities, both mild and w 


Pitier forgive my accumulated sing and the impurities of my fo 
right way to another good world!" 


deceased), adore and take 
rathfol,é May the Great 
rmer lives, and shew me the 


In the margin, or down the middle, of the Paper are inscribed, in 5 
states of re-birth, wis, A =god, Sua Sura, Ni= man,” Ty — 


On the paper are also depicted “the fire excellent sensnons things.” viz..:\(1) body: ‘fax, 
mirror), (2) sound (as cymbals, » conch, and sometimes a lyre), (3) amell Patt soieas 
(+) essence or nutriment (holy cake), (5) dress (silk clothes, etc.) bey iste 


ymbolic form, the six 


beast, Pre = préta 










© Schlagintweit gives a specimen of one form of this paper, but be has quite mistaken i = 
in the centre is not ‘the Lord af the Genii of Fire," bot ia nerely intended ts Scenery part me 
person who sits of kneels, sometimes with the legs bound, in an attitude of adoration. See op. cit. pie. ctased 





“! This ino mystical interpretation af the'third a liable of Avalikita's far ola 
the third region of re-birth, ciz., the human. ¥ war mR Ob 
“ This algo is a mystic interpretation of Avalékita’s 


mautra, the 6th syllable of which if made to mean hell. 
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Before the lay-figure the Lamas then go through the Service of the Eight Highest 
Buddhas of Medicino (Sangs-ryas eman-tla), and also continue the service of the Western 
Next day the Lamas depart, to return once a week for the repetition of this service, until 
the forty-nine days of bar<lo have expired. Butit is usual to intermit one day of the first 
week, and a day more of each with the succeeding week, so as to get the worship over within 
a shorter time! Thus the Limas retarn after 6, 6, 4, 3, 2 and 1 days respectively, and 
thus conclude this service in about three weeks instead of the foll term of 49 days, or seven 
weeks. | 
Meanwhile the lay figure of the deceased remains in the house in a sitting posture, and ix 
given a share of each meal until the death service ia concluded by the burning of the face- 
paper (chang-bu). This, ou the conclusion of the full series of services, is ceremonionsly burned 
in the fame of a buiter-lamp, and the spirit is thus given its final congé. According to the 
colour and quality of the flame and manner of burning, 1s determined the fate of the spirit of 
deceased. ‘This process usually discovers the necessity for further courses of worship. 


The directions for noting and interpreting the signs given by the burning paper are con- 
tained in a small pamphlet, which I here translate, entitled, The Mode of Diviatwy the Signs of 
fhe Flames during the Burning of the Chang Paper, 

 * Salutation to Chhe-mechhog, Heruka, or Most Supr 
five colours of the flame is as fo.lows :— 

If the flames be white and shining, then has the deceased become perfect, and born in the 
highest region of Ok-in (i, ¢., the Supreme). 

If the flames be white and burn actively with round tops, then has the deceased become 
pions, and bern in the Eastern mGdn-dgah, or Paradise of Real Happiness. 

If the flames burn in an expanded form, resembling a lotus (padma), then the deceased 
has finished the highest deeds and become religions, 

Ifthe flames be yellow in colour and burn in the shape of rGyal-mishan or Banner of 
Victory, then has the deceased become nobly religious. 

If the flames be red in colour and in form like a lotus, then the deceased has become 
religious and born in 6De-wa-chan, or Paradise of Happiness, 

If the flames be yellow in colour and barn actively with great masses of smoke, then the 

deceased is born in the region of the lower animals, for counteracting which a gTsug-lag-khang, 
or Academy, and an image of the powerful and able Dhyini Buddha (sNang-par-snung-mdsad), 
should be made, Then will the deceased be born to high estate in the Middle Country (¢. «., 
the Buddhist Holy Land in India). 

If the fire burns with masses of dense smoke, then he has gone to hell, for counteracting 
which, images of Dorje-rnam-4joms and Vajrapani should be made. Then will the deceased 
be born as a second danghter of a wealthy parent near our country and, after death in that 
existence, in fairy land, 


If the fire burns fiercely, with great noise and crackling, then will the deceased be born 
in hell, for preventing which, images of Mi-Akhog-pa and Vajra-Sattva and Avalékita should be 
made, ahd the Hell-confession of the Hundred Letters (Yig-rgyana-ragskang-dshags) should 
be repeated. Then will the deceased be born as a son of a wealthy parent towards the east. 

If the flames be blue in colour and burn furiously, the deceased is born in hell, for 
preventing which the Yige-drgya-pa-kika-nidri-med-Sshage-rgyiid, mdo-thar-chhen-tshe-Abar, 
sdig-bshage, Itang-bshags, mani-bkah-Abum, and spyan-Abyed must be repeated. Then will the 
deceased cither be born as a son of a carpenter towards the east, or again in his, or her, late 


mé Heruka! The meaning of tho 
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mother’s womb, Entif this is not done, then will the deceased be born as a dog, who will 
become mad and harm everybody, and then in the nGa-Abod compartment of Hell. 

If the flames be yellow, without any mixture of other colours, the deceased will be born 
in the region of the Yidags, for preventing which images of the Dhyani Buddha, Ratna Sam- 
bhava, surrounded by Nye-sras, and also images of Maiijitért and of Sikya Muni surronaded 
by his disciples must be made. Then will the deceased be born as a Lama towards tho soath 
and will devote himself to religious purposes. 

Tf the flames be yellow in colour and burn fariously, then gTorma-brgya-tsa must be 
made, and charity extensively offered to the poor. Then the deceased will born again in 
his own family, Failing this the deceased will be born in the region of the Yidags, 

If the flames be white and burn furiously, the deceased will be born as a Lha-ma-yin, 
and images of Mahimiya (Yum-chhen-mo) and Amitayas should be made, Then the decensed 
will be born in the Happy Paradise of Dewa-chan. If only Tshogs-rgya be performed, then the 
ileceased will be born as a-son of wealthy parents, 

If the fire burns furiously red, emitting sparks, the deceased will be born as a Lha-ma-yin, 
for preventing which dkin-trtsegs must be performed, and the Thés-grol must be read, and then 
the deceased will be born as a son of a blackemith. 

If the fire burns furiously without any colour, then the deceased will be born as a Garuda 
towards the north, for preventing which images of Dén-yéd-grnb-pa (Dhyini Buddha Amégha- 
siddhi), rNam-ijoms, sgrolma Ajigs-pa brgyad-skyobs ¢Man-lha (Dohna, the Defender from the 
Eight Dreads),“ sMfsn-lha (the God of Medicine) must be made, and the worship of Maitréyn 
must be repeated. Then the deceased will be born as a son of a famous chief, or again in his, 
or her, own family, 

If the fire burns of a blnish-black colour, then gZan-qhdiw (i. «., the Dé-Mang) mtshan- 
brjod, Sangs-rgyae-utshan-iom (The Hundred Thousand Holy Names of Buddha). Then will 
the deceased be born as a chief, 

By doing these services here prescribed re-birth will be good in every case, 

O glorions result! Sarba-manga-lam! All happiness !" 

The ashes of the paper are carefully collected in a plate, and are then mixed with elay to 
form one or more ministure chaityes, called ea-techha. One of these is retained for the 
household altar, and the rest are carried to any hill near and there deposited under a projecting 
ledge of « rock, where they will not be directly exposed to the disintegrating rain, 

After the burning of this paper the Iny-fipure of the Gecensed is dismantled, and the clothes 
are presented to the Lamas, who carry them off and sell them to any purchasers available, and 
appropriate the proceeds. 

After the lapse of one year from adeath it is usual to give a feast in hononr of the deceased, 
anil to have repeated the sMan-Iha service of the Medical Buddhas. On the conclusion of this 
& widow, or widower, is free to re-marry. 





16. Exorcism of Ghosts. 

A ghost returns anid gives trouble, either on account of its inherent wickedness, or if the 
ghost be that of & nich man, it may come to see how his property is being disposed of. In 
either case its presence is noxious, It makes its presence felt in dreams, or by making some 

A ghost is disposed of by being burned. For this purpose a very large gathering of 
LAmns is necessary, not less than eight, and the serviee of byin sregs,.or burnt offering, is 

“* The Eight Dreads are: — Dread of Fire, Prison, Plunder, Water, Enemy, Elephant, Lion wad Guaka. 
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performed. On a platform of mud and stone ontside the house is made, with the usual rites, a 
magic circle, or kyil-AkAor, and inside this is 

drawn o triangle named hung-hong, as in the 

diegram here annexed. Small sticks are then laid 

along the outline of the triangle, one piled above 

the other, so as to make a hollow threesided Aypl-AAor........ 
pyramid, and around this are piled up fragments 

of every available kind of food, stone, tree-twigs, Aang /iung..... 
leaves, poison, bits of dress, money, ete. to the 
number of over a hundred sorts, Then oil is 
poured over the mass, and the pile set on fire. 
During its combustion additional fragments of the miscellancons feretiehia reserved for the 
Pparpose are thrown in, from time to time, by the Lamas, accompanied by a muttering of spells. 
And ultimately is thrown into the flames a piece of paper, on which is written the name of the 
deceased person — always a relative — y Whose ghost is to be suppressed. When this paper is 
consumed the ghost has received its qnuietus, and never gives trouble again. Any further 
trouble is due to another ghost, or to some demon or other. 





THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TEANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, Px.D., 0.1.5. 

Few Sanskrit scholars are aware of the mass of literature directly connected with their 
favourite subject, which exists in the Hindi language. The diligent searcher will find namerous 
commeataries on diffenlt Sanskrit books and many original works published in the vernacular. 
There is a trae, unbroken current of tradition connecting the literature of classical Sanskrit 
with that of Hindi, and the latter may often be used to explain the former. 

In the subject of Rhotoric, the treatment and terminology of Hind is the same os that of 
Sanskrit, and as there is no English work, so far as 1 am aware, at present conveniently acces- 
sible, which deals with that subject,! I venture to put forward this little treatise with a two. 
fold intention : — firstly, to shew Sanskrit scholars that Hindi literature is a mine which may 
be advantageously explored by them, and secondly, to provide a convenient handbook of 
Indian Rhoatoric. A reference to the index, which forms part of this edition, will shew 
how wanting even the best and most modern Sanskrit dictionaries are in this branch of 
knowledge. 

Since the time of Késava-dasa (fl. 1580 A. D.), who first bronght Hind! literature into line 
with the best Sanskrit models, rhetoric has always been a favourite subject with vernacular 
writers in Northern India. Késava-disa's two great works on Composition are the Kavi-priyd and 
the Rasika-priyd, the former of which was written for the famous hefaira Pravina Rii, celebrated 
alike for herlearning and for her beauty. He had numerous imitators and followers, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Chintamani Tripathi (fl. 1675 A. D.), anthor of the Kaeya-vietka and the 
Kivya-prakdsa, and his brothers Bhishana Tripathi and Matirama Tripathi. The principal 
work of the last was the Lalita-lelima, which was written at the court of Riji Bhiva Sithha of 
Bindi (1658-82 A. D.). Passing over a number of other writers, we find Jas’want Singh, the 
anthor of the BhAsha-bhishana, flourishing at the end of the eighteenth century.2 He belonged 
to a family of Bagh Rajpits, who came to Kannauj from Réwii about the year 1190 A.D. They 
settled at KGlipur in that country, and gradually spread over the neighbouring villages, till, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, their leader, Dharma-iisa, took up his abode at Tir'wii, somo 
seven or eight miles south of Kannanj in the present Farrukhabad district, His grandson, Pratipa 
Simha, obtained the title of Rio from the Nawib Vazir of Oudh. Pratipa's son, Sumérn Simha, 
acquired considerable distinction by his connexion with the Nawib Vazir Shuji‘a'd-daula, 


? Tho translation of the S4hitya-darpana ia out of print $ He died 1815 A. D. 
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whotn ho assisted in the battle of Bazar, He obtained from the emperor Shih ‘Alam, the title 
brother Damara Simha, wlio was succeeded by his son Aurada(?) Sitha. Jas*want Sigh was 
son of this last, but did not succeed to the title, which was secured by his brother Pltam Singh? 
His name is still well known locally, as the builder of a large stone temple to Annapiirn’ Davt, 
und of other memorials still existing. He died in the year 1815, He is said to have been learned 
beth in Sanskrit and Persian, He wrote a Néyaka-héda, or Classification of Heroes, entitled the 
Sringdra-airémam, and o treatise on Veterinary Surgery called Sélihdira, Tha work, however, 
on which his reputation rests, is the Bhasha-bhishana, which has greatanthority. Tt has had 
numerous commentators, the best known of whom is Mnahirija Ranadhira Sitiha, Sir'maur, of 
Sing'ra Mat, who wrote the BAdshana-Kaumudl ; which I have referred to throughont in editing 
the text. The Bhéshd.bhtshana deserves its reputation. It is a mirack of compactness, Its 
anthor contrives, generally most successfully, to contain the definition of each rh torical 
figure, together with an example, within the limita of a single dthd. At the same time, the lan- 
yunge is usually remarkably simple, and the style Pleasing. Now and then, the neeessity of 
eompactness has made him obscure, and the available commentaries have, as is freqnent in such 
eases, eluded the difficulty, I have therefore consulted the Sdhitya-darpana throughout, giving 
references in every instance to the corresponding verse in the English translation of that work. 
I have, moreover, ns.a rule, adopted the renderings of technical terms given in that translation, 
and have followed its language as much as possible. I have alao consulted other modern works 
on Rhetoric, more especially, the Rasika-méhana of Baghunftha-bhatta (fl. 1745 A, D,), the 
Bhérati-bhishana of the celebrated Giridbara-dasa (il. 1875 A. D.), and the Pudmébharana of 
the equally celebrated PadmaAkara-bhatta (fl. 1815 A. TD.). Tt will be seen that I have quoted 
these anthors frequently, especially when the Bhashé-thishana deals with subjects not touched 
upon by the Séhitya-darpana, 

In preparing the text, I have had in mind the requirements of European Sanskrit scholars, 
and when a word admitted of several spellings, I have given the form which nearest approaches 
the Sanskrit original. I do not anticipate that, with the aid of the translation, any difficulty 
will be found in understanding the text by any person who knows Sanskrit and Prikrit. 

The work is divided into five lectures. The first is merely introdactory. The second 
deala with Heroes and Heroines. Their classification is carried out to © minuteness even greater 
than that of the Dasertipa, or its follower the Sdhitya-darpanea. The third deals with the various 





lecture, the main portion of the work, in which the various rhetorical ornaments of pense, the 
simile, metaphor, and so forth are defined and illustrated, The fifth lecture deals with verbal 
ornaments, — alliteration and the like. 

Where the text was wanting, I have, so far ag my knowledge extends, anpplied omissions, 
printing them within square brackets. So also all annotations and remarks, for which I am 
responsible, and which do not form part of the text, are enclosed between these signs, 

Tn transliterating, I have followed the system need by the Indian Antiquary, except that I 
represent anundsika by a dot (an inverted period) after the vowel nasalized ad; thus affy bAd ii. 


Vighna-harana tuma haw sadd Ganapati héhu sahai | 
Binati, kara jérk, karaw dijat grantha band: | 1 {| 


; These names being partially Prikyt, T spell the teibe name Siagh and not Sidhe 
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Jinka kinhyau parapaficha sabe apant ichehha pat | 

Té kd haus vandana karaw’ hdtha jori, stra ndi tl 2 tt 

Karund kari péshata sadd sckala érish{s kaw prana | 

Aisé igvara ki hiat* rahau raini dina dhydnal| 3 Wl 

Méré mana mé* ta basau aisi kyaw' kaha jai | 

Ya té yaha manu apy si" lijat kyaw na legdi |) 4 I 

Ragi manu mili sydma me dhayaw na gahiran ldla | 

Yoho acharaja, ujjrala bhayow fajyau matla tiht kila || B WW 
Iti maigaldcharapa-ndéma prathamah prakdéah W 1 Wi 


O Gan@éa, thou art ever a remover of obstacles ; be thon my help. With folded hands do I 
supplicate thee; complete thou this book. 

(The Lord) who by his mere will did create all that seemeth to exist ; Him do I adore, 
with folded hands and head humbly bowed before bim. 

In thy mercy dost thou ever cherish the life-breath of all creation. On such a Lord may 
I meditate in my heart night and day. 

Why do I say such (words) as ‘dwell thon in my soul f For why dost thou not take this 
soul, and join it to thyself (for ever) ? 

The worldly (or scarlet) mind when absorbed in Erishpa (or black colour), doth not become 
more worldly (or darker red), but,Q wondrous miracle, it at once becometh white, and loseth 
all its foulness. 

[It is impossible to translate this verse literally, which depends on a series of paronomasias. 
Régi means both ‘devoted to things of the senses" and ‘scarlet.’ Sydma means both ‘ Krishna,’ 
and ‘black.’ The verse is an example of the second variety of the ornament called Vishama, or 
Incongruity (see below vy. 122, 123.) 

End of the First Lecture, entitled the Introductory Invocation, 


[LECTURE I. A.) 
On the Nature of Words, 

(The Bhishd-bhéshagu does not deal with the nature of words, but the subject is handled 
at considerable length in the various commentaries. As the technical terms employed in thia 
connexion are frequently met with in Hindt literature, the following extract is given from the 
Bhishana-kaumudi. It closely follows Séhitya-larpana, 10 and ff Cf. also Regnaud, 
Rhctorique Sanskrile, pp. 15 and #.] 

Toxt. 

[Atha edzhyddi = sakti kathanam : — 

Vachaka Iskshaka vyafijaka-i frividka tabda pahichdni | 

Vichya lakshya «ru vyahgya-/ Hint ertha srutha-dani |) Sa i 

Ya t& OShinna wt Adta kahw gobda ‘ru artha jitéka | 

Té t6 kachhu prathamaht kahote lakehana lakshya wvicéka 1) 5D il 
Atha abhidht étekti lakshanam : — 


Nischita ¢ékai a@'rtha jaha, nahi bhdsai kachhu aura | 
Abhbidhf-takti pramisa 26 bhanyau su-kavi sirameura || 5¢ 
Yatha :— 


Sica mukuta, kara mé& lobule ura vana-mala rasila | 
Yanund-tira ftamdla divga mait dékhyau Narde-ldla i) 5d I 
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Atha ritdhi-lakshand lakehanam: — 


Béddha héi mukhyértha mé 


BRidhi-lakshans Aita af 
Yathd : — 
Phalyau manératha rdwarl 


Praphulita nayana vildkiyate 
Atha prayijana-lakshard lakshanam ; — 


Suddhé aru gaunt dutiya 
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Atha lakshaka sabda lakshanam ; — 
Mukiya artha m& Sddha té 
Bodhi praydjana 4héda kari 





héia deindha sukhaddni |) 5e 


vidita st jega md | 
pramila kaveaht piki ) 6f 


méhi parala pahichini | 
aija anja muda khéni ) be 


deat wvidht téeu prakdra | 


Atha iuddhd prayijana-lakshand lekshanam : — 


Upidana arw lakshana-i 
Sadhyavasina saméia kiya 
Upiddna-lakshand, yatha ; — 


Pera guna kb dkeshépa kari 
Vena chalata saba kow hahai 


Lakshana lakshand, yathd ; — 
Nija lekshapa awrahi dad 
Gaagd-taja-ghishani sabat 

Baropa lakshand, yatha ; — 
Ky'-Ad samatd pat kei 
Baki téré nayana, ¢ 


- Sadbyavasina lakshand, yathd ; — 
Sama taji samatd-Af kaha 


Aju mihi pydt sudhd 


Alha gauni praydjana lakehand lakshanam :— 
Sddrita yuna sambandha jaha 


Sdripd pahili dutiya 
Sdripd lakshané, yathé; — 
Sddrita guna érépa af 
Mriga-nayani véni phant 
Sddhyavasind lakshand, yathd ; — 
Gaunt sidhyavasina sf 


Atha eyenjand iakii lakahenam : — 


Vachaka lakshaks mila kari 


Tdht vyafijana kakata hai 


Atha vachake-mils vyaigya ariha: — 


Antkarathi jabda mé- 


Tépa harai mi kari kripd 
Atha lakshake-maolg Vyalgya ortha; — 
Mukhya artha ké bédhe kari 


Tiré rilpa vildki kei 


suddhd md: vidhi chéri Bi ow 


upidina fhahardia | | 
nara dinu hyd" dori jéia yw 6j 


ganjd-ghésha kahania " Ske Wy 


aurahi eura aripa | 
vera khaiyera ké Spa 61 i 


wahat mukhya nirabdhi | 
dhani #6 sama ké hi i) Sm jj 


gaunt tdhi bakhéns | 
sidkyavasina nidhdnd y) Sn yy 


daryS mm wisu utarai na |) Bo il 


jaha’ kévala wpamdna | 
td Gpare dhanu tina " 6p i 


tanea-mdli vana lydi i) br yy 


artha vyaigya bari dni | 
chhavi nija ki dhike mani N Se yy). 
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Translation. 
[The sense of a word, or the connexion of a word with the object (aria) which it 
connotes, is called vrydpdira, function, or éa4ii, power. It thus appears that the word arthe 
may itself frequently be translated by “ meaning.” 
There are three meanings (artha) of a word ; — 
1, The expressed meaning (véchya artha or mukhya artha): that conveyed to the 
understanding by the word's proper power (abAidhd Saks), 
2. The indicated or metaphorical meaning (lakshya arth): that conveyed to the under- 
standing by the word's metaphorical power (lakshana sabi), 
3, The suggested meaning (vyaigya artha): that conveyed to the understanding by the 
word's suggested power (vyaijand aakii). | 
(There are thus: — 
A, Three functions or powers : — 
(1) the proper, ablidha ; 
(2) the metaphorical, /akshand ; 
(3) the suggested, vyaiijand. 

J, Three meanings: — 
(1) the expressed, vichya ; 
(2) the metaphorical, lakshya ; 
(3) the suggested, vyangya, 

G. Three uses of a word : — 

(1) «a word employed with its proper powor, vichkake or tichika ; 
(2) a word employed with its metaphorical power, lakshaka or lakshanika; 
(3) a word employed with its suggested power, vyaijala.] 

On the proper power of a word. 

(Sdhitya-darpana, 11). 

fThe proper powor (abhidhd sakt:) of a word [is that which conveys to the understanding 
the meaning which belongs to the word by the convention which primarily made it a word at 
all, and] is that in which only the one simple original meaning appears, and no other, as for 
example : — 

‘T saw Erishya, the darling of Nanda, by the taméla tree on the banks of the Yamani, 
with diadem on head, staff in hand, and a woodland garland upon his cheat.’ 

Here all the words are used each in its proper original sense. ] 

On a word employed with its metaphorical power, 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 18 and ff.) 

{When there is incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word [with the rest of the 
es the word becomes employed with its metaphorical power (latshand éakti), and is 

lassified under two heads, according us [the metaphorical power is conveyed by] (1) conven- 
sustiad acceptation or by (2) a motive. 

(1) According to the best authorities the metaphorical power depends on conventional 
acceptation (ridhi), when the expressed meaning is incompatible [with the rest of the sentence, 
and the metaphorical meaning] is familiarly accepted by general convention. As for 
example : — 

*T recognise thy wishes as bearing fruit. Thine eyes rejoice (lit., blossom), and every limb 
ig a mine of joy.’ [Here wishes are said to bear fruit, and eyes to blossom. But these words 
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of bearing fruit and blossoming, are in their proper sense incompatible with the meaning of the 
rest of the passage; for trees, and not wishes or eyes, bear fruit and blossom. The words are 
therefore not ysed in their expressed meaning, but with o metaphorical sense familiarly 
accepted by general convention. } 


(2) The metaphorical power depending on a motive (preyéjana) is of two kinds, 
according as it is (a) simple (svddAd) or (4) qualified (gauni). 


(a2) The simple metaphorical power depending on a motive (suddhd prayijanavati 
lakshand dakti) is of four kinds, viz., as it depends upon («) comprehension (upddina), 
(3) exclusion (lakshana), (y) apposition (sfropa), or (8) introsusception (sidhyavasdna.) 

(a) It depends upon comprehension (upddéna) when there is a hinting of some other 
quality [in addition to the proper power of the word, That is to eny when the proper power is 
not abandoned, but there is a co-existence in the same word, both of the metaphorical and of the 
proper power: as for instance], when people say ‘the arrows are coming,’ where we all know 
that arrows (being inanimate) cannot alone have logical connection with the action of coming, 
and so, with a view to the establishing of this logical connexion in the expression, the use of 
the word arrows hints, in addition to its proper power, that thereare men employed in propelling 
them. [Thus the word ‘arrows,’ in the sense of ‘men propelling arrows,’ takes a figurative 
acceptation, without absolutely abandoning its proper sense. Moreover, the word is used in this 
figurative sense in virtue of the motive of the author of the phrase in which it occurs, to canse 
the hearer to understand that there are not merely a few men shooting at random, but a troop 
of archers shooting in concert.] 


(8) It depends upon exclusion (lakshana-lokshand, or jahaterdrthd lakshand) when 
there is absolute abandonment of the proper power, as, for instance, when we use the expression 
‘a herd station on the Ganges,’ for ‘a herd station on the banks of the Ganges.’ [Here the 
proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ is incompatible with that of ‘hut,’ fora hut cannot 
be imagined as situated on a river, It is, therefore, replaced by the figurative power of ‘on the 
banks of the Ganges,’ and the proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ disappears completely 
before this figurative power. The figurative use, mcreover, results from the motive of the author 
of the phrase, to canse the hearer to think of the extreme coolness and purity pertaining to the 
Ganges itself, which would not bave been suggested by the exposition of the same matter in the 
shape of the expression ‘a herd station on the bank of the Ganges." ] 


(y) It depends upon apposition (adropd), when one word (in its figurative power) is put in 
apposition, with the same signification, to another word (in its proper power) ; as for example,— 
* These — thy curved eyes — have the brilliancy of a dagger.’ [Here the word ‘these’ denotes 
the glances of the curved eyes, which are also denoted by the words ‘ curved eyes,’ by means of 
a figurative meaning with comprehension (upddéna), and the two are in apposition, } 


(8) It depends on introsusception (sdédhyavasdind) when the identity [of one word in its 
metaphorical power, and of another word in its proper power] is asserted, but when the word in 
its proper power [with which the other word in its figurative power is identified] is not given 
[in apposition}, as for example,—*‘ To-day thou gavest me nectar to drink: O Lad y. who is equal 
to thee,’ in which the word in its proper power [with which the figurative word ‘nectar’ is 
identified], viz., ‘the embraces of the lady,' is omitted. [It will be seen that the use of a word 
in its introsuscepted metaphorical power is the same as the nee of a word in its comprehensive 
metaphorical power or in its exclusive metaphorical power: and that it is only another way of 
considering these metaphorical powers of a word, in contrast with its appositional metaphorical 
power. | 

[The instances above quoted have been examples of simple (¢uddhd) metaphorical power 
depending upon motive, that is tosay, the connexion between the expressed meaning and the 
metaphorical meaning has not been that of resemblance (s/drida), i. ¢., has not been founded 
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on a quality which is common to the different objects expressed by the two meanings of the 

same word. In other words, when the connexion depends upon the resemblance of two objects, 
it is meant the two objects agree in certain points, and that the points of disagreement are 
put to one side for the moment. When it does not depend upon the resemblance, the points of 
agreement are also not considered, Thus, when, as above, the word ‘arrows’ is used for 
‘archers,’ there is no suggestion of resemblance between arrows and archers; so also there is no 
resemblance between ‘the Ganges,’ and ‘the banks of the Ganges,’ between ‘eyes’ and ‘glances 
of eyes,” or between ‘nectar’ and ‘the embraces of a lady.’ 

(4) On the other hand when the connexion [between the expressed meaning of a word and 
its metaphorical meaning} is founded on resemblance, the metaphorical power depending 
upon motive is called qualified (genni), and is of two sorta, according ag it depends on 

(y) apposition (siripd) or on (8) introsusception (sidhyavasind), 

(y) It depends on apposition (sérépd gauni lakshand) when there is apposition with similarit y 
of attributes. That is to say, when one word (in its metaphorical meaning) is put in apposition 
to another word (in its expressed meaning) with the same signification, the connexion depending 
on points of similarity.] As for example, ‘ the locks — the snakes — of the deer-eyed lady, have 
bitten me, and (the effects of) their poison has not disappeared.’ [Hero the lady's hair is put 
in apposition to snakes, owing to the resemblance of the one to the other. ] 

(8) It depends on (a) introsusception (sédhyarasdnd gauni lakshand) when only the thing 
with which comparison is made [i. ¢., only the word in its metaphorical meaning with no word 
in its proper sense in apposition], is mentioned, as for example :— 

Two khanjana birds (i. ¢., eyes) were hovering in the moon (i, ¢., the lady's face), and over 
them is a strung bow (+.¢,, her brow), [Here the words in their expressed meaning (the eyes, 
the face, and the brow) are not mentioned, and hence there is no apposition, } 








On tho suggested power of a word. 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 23 and ff.) 

[ [When a word's proper power (adhidhd sakes), and its metaphorical power, repose after 
having done their duty, that power by which a further meaning is caused to be thought of is 
called the suggested power (ryafjand éakts),] 

That power of a word which gives an unexpected meaning [¢, ¢., not the expressed or metn- 
phorical], and which depends (¢) upon the expressed meaning (vachaka artha), or (6) upon the 
metaphorical meaning (lakshake artha) of a word, is called its suggested power (wyaijand dake), 

(a) It depends upon the expressed meaning when a special meaning is to be nnderstood 
(from the context, or otherwise) in a word whose expressed meaning is ambiguous (or which has 
several expressed meanings), as for example, 

* Vanamali conducts me to the forest, and, taking pity on me, soothes the pangs of my 
passionate love," 

[The actions of conducting the lady to the forest, and soothing the pangs of her love, being: 
characteristic of Vanamill, or the god Krishna, shew that it is only he that is meant, and not 
any person wearing a garland of wild flowers, which is one of the expressed meanings of the 
word. | 

(4) It depends upon the metaphorical meaning of a word, when a meaning is sugested, 
the e: meaning of a word being incompatible (with the rest of the sentence). [That is 
to say, — we have seen that the metaphorical power of a word may be conveyed by a motive, 
and depends on the incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word with the rest of the 
sentence. The power by which the motive is caused to be thought of, is called the siggested 
power :] as for example, 

‘When I saw thy (ch 
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[ass the onions deatie. apo secant abl it is absurd to take the. comet 
meaning of the worda ‘cried shame.’ These words are therefore taken in their metaphorical 
Panes the motive (prayijana) being to extol the beauty of the person addressed, The 
ggested meaning is that the latter is aurpassingly beautiful.) ]. 

[The following scheme shews the connexion of the various powers of a word, according to 
the Bhishana-kaumudi, in o tabular form. 

The Bhishana-kaumudé follows the Sdhitya<larpana in its divisions, except that the latter 
Subdivides the metaphorical powers depending on convention (riidhi), exactly as it subdivides 


those depending on motive (praydjene), This, the Bhidshana-kaumudi, for no valid renson, 
sbstains from doing. 











é Expressed, 
{ abhidha, 
brn, i- apposrtion, 
vat lakshand Metse ¢ 
Simple, . By compre- 
Motaphorical, | upuidl dne- 
lakshand. With intro }  lakshand, 
with o _stdhyavasing, | By exclusion, 
Power motive, arp 
ofa word, ah dari Ai. 
salti, 
With 
apposition, 
Qualifi- siripa. 
oc, peat) With intro- 
sleception, 
Dependitip’on sadihyavasdnd, 
expressed 
meaning, 
| abhidha-mild. 
tyaitjand, Depending on 
| metaphorical 
meant 
lakshand. 
nuild, | 





(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Continued from page 163,) 
(4) BSuvangabhimi. 
(a) 
“The Golden Khersonese denotes usually 
the Malay Peninsula, but more specially the 


Delta of the Iriwadi, which forma the province , 


of Pegu, the Suvarnabhimi (Pili form—Suvan- 
nabhtimi) of ancient times. The Golden Ee- 





gion, which lies beyond in the interior, is Burma, 
the oldest province of which, above Ava, is still, 
as Yule informs. us, formally styled in State 


| documents Séneparinta, i. ¢., Golden Fron- 
| tier." — McOrindle’s Ancient India described by 


(8) 


“Why these lands should have been termed the 
Regio, Chersonesus Aures) may appear ob- 
acure, ag they are not now remarkably pro- 
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ductive of those metals. There are, however, 
gold washings on a small scale in many of 
the rivulets both of Pegu and of the valley of 
the Upper Iniwadf and of the Kyendwen [Chind- 
win], which may have been more productive in 


[Bédwin, really apart of the Shin States}, or 
great silver mine on the Chinese frontier, which 
is believed to supply a large part of the currency 
of Burma. Indeed Aurea Regio may be only 
a translation of the name Sénaparinta, which is 
the classic or sacred appellation of the central 
region of Burma, near the junction of the Iriwadi{ 
and the Kyendwen, always used to thie day in the 
enumeration of the king's titles. These regio 
may, moreover, have been the channels by which 
the precions metals were brought from China, and 
the mountains near the sources of the [riwadi, 
which are said to be very productive of gold; and 
possibly, even at that remote period, the profuse 
use of gilding in edifices may have characterized 
the people, as it does now. 

“It seems, however, most probable that this 
practice was introduced with Buddhism. Yet 
even at the period of the first Buddhistic missién 
to this region, at the conelusion of the third 
great Synod, B. 0. 241, it was known in India as 
tga eceromr aera nigey rs 

“ According to Mr. Mason, the ancient capital 
of the Talains (of the Toung-thoos [see ante, 
Vol XX1_ p. $79f.}, according to the tradition of 
traces still exist between the mouths of the Salwen 
and the Sitang. 





classic PAli name of Satung [meaning thereby ? 
Thatén].”—Yule’s Mission to Ava, page 206. 
(e) 

“Sinj and Uttard were deputed to Suvarna.- 
bhimi, or Golden Land. As this country was 
on the sea-coast, it may be identified either with 
Avi, the Aurea Regio, or with Siam, the Aurea 
Chersonesus. Six millions of people are ead 
to have been converted, of whom treaty: five 


“The identity of the Khrysé of Ptolemy, of the 
Suvarnabhimi of the Buddhist legends, and of 
the city of Thahtun [Thatén] in Pegu, all having 
the same signification, appears nearly certain.” — 
Phayre's History of Burma, page 26. 

fe) 
“ Surannabhimi is the only geographical name 


"Suvanna-bumme,’ he adda, but | 
unfortunately stating no anthority, is still the | 





which occurs in the Diparaisa, the Mahdparsc, 
and the Samantapdsddikd in connection with the 
Buddhist mission to that country. Lassen iden- 
tifies Suvangabhimi with the present Pegu, or 
the Delta of the Irrawaddy; Col. Yule applies the 
name to a promontory or place on the coust of the 
Gulf of Martaban; and other writers hold that it 
means Burma in general or the large islands off 
the Straits (Settlements), In modern Bormese 
works Suvanntabhiimi is used aa the classical 
designation of British and Upper Burma. = 
tain Forbes, in hia Indo-Chinese Languages, has 

already forcibly pointed out, and his statement is 
corroborated by geological evidences and the 
Native records, that the extensive plains south of 
the Pegu Yoéma and what are now the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang valleys were covered by the sea till 
who visited India in the 7th century A. D., places 
Prome near a aca harbour. Burmese historians 
date the retreating of the ocean from Prome 
from o terrible cathe which took place in 
the fifth century after Christ. The corrosion of 
the eca water is etill clearly traceable on the 
numerous boulders which line the base of the 
hills stretching, now far inland, from Shwégyin 
to Martaban. Cables and ropes of sea-going 
vessels have been dug up near Ayetthemi, the 
ancient Takkala, now distant 12 miles from the 
sea-shore, and but lately remains of foreign shipa 





have been found near Twinté buried eight feet 
beneath the surface of the earth."—Forchham- 


mer’s Notes on the Early History and Geo- 
graphy of British Bupmak. IT.—The First Bud- 
dhiat Mission to SurannabAtmi, page 3. 

(f) 

The following extract from the preface to Col- 
quhoun’s Across Chrysé is from the pen of the 
late Sir Henry Yule: 

“Chrysé is a literal versian of the Sanskrit 


Suvarnabhimi, or Golden Land, applied in 
ancient India to the Indo-Chinese regions. Of 


course, where there is no accurate knowledge, the 


application of terms must be vague. 

“14 would be difficult to define where Ptolemy's 
Chrysé (Chrys4 Chéra aut Chrysé Cherson- 
nesus) terminated eastward, though he appears 
to give the names a special applicution to what 
we call Burma and Pegu. But Ptolemy, from 
the nature of his work, which consisted in draw- 
ing euch mapa as he could, and then tabulating 
the positions from those maps, aa if he possessed 
most accurate data for all, necessarily defined 
things far beyond what his real materials justified. 
If we look to the author of the Periplus, who has 
no call to affect impossible precision, we find 
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that Chrysc i ‘the last continental tegion | 
towards the East.” North of it indeed, and farther | 
off, ia Thina, i. ¢., China. 


“Chrysé then, in the Fague apprebension of the 
ancients, — the only appropriate apprehension, 
where knowledge was #0 indefinite—was the 
_Tegion cogated between India and China. It is 
moat correctly rendered by * Indo-China." ’ 

(g) 

The above extracts show that the precise iden- 

tification of the country known as | 


bhaimi to the ancients is one of the vexed ques- | 


tions of the early geography of tho Far East. 


All Burmese and Talaing writers, however, | 
agres in applying the designation to Thatén, | 


which wus formerly a #en-port town, and they 


assert thut the raison d'efre of the name is that | 
aurifcrous. ore was found in the tract of the 


country in which Thatin is situated, 

Like the term Rémajifiadésa, the appellation 
Suvannabhiint appears to have been originally 
itpplied to the hasin of the Sittang and the Sal- 
ween rivers, which are noted for gold washings 
wn their upper reaches. “Gold is certainly found 


in tiost of the afluenta of the Shwégyin (Gold-— 


washing) river, and bas been more than onee 
worked, but the quantity obtained is so small as 
not to repay the Iabour, This river and the 
mountains at its source have been examined by 
Mr. Theobald of the Geological Survey and by a 


practical miner, and the reports of both point 


wenerally to the same conclusions. Mr. Theobald 
stated that ‘the section of the anriferous. beds 


corres ponds very closely with that given by Sir RB. 


Murchison, in his Siluria, of the Russian gold 


deposits ..... From the occurrence of coarse! 





an coll ay Be 


Shuaygheen (5) gravels, 
| lisbosia inex tha ocpaerence alta mated in sifu 
| insome of the rocks towards the sources of the 


streams falling into the Sittang (Sittaung), espe- 
cially the Matuma(Muttama) . . From the 


“marked searcity of quartz pebbles at the. gold 


washings, I am inclined to believe that quartz is 
tho Shang ka rae ae meee certain of 
the Shuaygheen gold." | 


| Tremunerative industry in ancient times ; but. as, 


in course of time, gold could not: be worked in 
alah ARPA i pte penne 
directed to other channela, and.e1 : 
merce. ued den, guiecat teens 
and ite currency was maintained by the fact of 
the ae valley 





Peg | ae 


is identified with Aniafiiedbaa, : This identi. 
fication appears to reat on plansible grounds, as 
gold-washing is still carried on in most of the 
districts comprising the ancient Talaing kingdom 
of Rimafifinddes. Gold is still worked at Désam- 
p4 in the Pegu district, on the banks of most of 
the streama in the Shwégyin district, at Mawaing 
in the Bilin township, and at the head-waters of 
the Tenosserim river, At Thatén, auriferous 
sands occur in the Shwézyaung San close to the 
site of the Palace of Manuhd, the Talaing king, 
who was conquered and led away captive to Pagin 
by Andrat‘izd in the 11th century,? 


Taw Srtw-Ko. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BRANT, 
Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 222, Dr. Fleet has given 


another instance of the use of the word srihe, | 


which he had previously found in some dates of 
Old-Kanurese inscriptions. I may perhaps draw 
attention to the fact that apparently the same 


word, only spelt srihi, is regularly employed in | 


the dates of the Orissa inscriptions, edited by 
Bab Man Mohan (hakravarti in the Jour. Beng. 
As, Boe. Vol. LXIL Part © L pp. 90f. Thus we 
read in Mr. Chakravarti's i 
No 1 97°. . Vijtekiya eamasta Sadho 
Se ania Bhteniviie 
Ho, I. L 1: rishittamadiéva mahi- 
rhjtiiha bdmaasti 3 irdht Méen en 12 Gyivts®, 
T Brilish Burma Gozetizer, Vol, IL. page 649, 





[One plausible derivation for Argentes Regio ix that | 
it is merely « translation of Apyvpy = o Greck rep | 
dering of Arkang, the Indian pronunciation of Rak'aing, | 





No. IIL. 1. 1; . Vijayarijyd samasta 4 
ofike érdAt Dhana amivai Sauriviiré ; 


No. IV. 1.1: .... vijérdijé samasta 41 drdhé 
Dhann sukala saptami Ravivilré ; 


No. V. 1.1: ... vijérijyé samasta 85 érdhf 
Méea kri 4 Vudhavaré; 

No. VL LI. 2: - mahirijddkeara samasta 
4 wiika érdht KokedS on10 Vudhavard. 





THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SINGH, 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A, GRIERSON, Pa. D., CLE, 
(Continued from page 222.) 
ATHA WAY AKA-NAYIKADI-BHEDA-VARNANA-NAMA-DVITIYAH PRAKASAH. 
LECTURE II. 


EROES AND HEROINES. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF E. 
Text. 
Chaiurvidha-ndyaka-varqana. 
wanukila dokAdnil 


Eka nari sé" lita karat 
fd ho dakshina jini |) 8 vt 


Bahw ndrti 06° priti sama 
Mithi batat batha karai Lari kat maha bigdra | 
Awai léja na Ahyishta ke kiyar kati dinkkdra 7 V1 


Translation. 
The Four-fold Classification of Heroes. 
[ Sdhitya-~larpana, 70-74.) 
(1) Anukdla, the Faithful. He is devoted only to one beloved. 


@) Dakshina, the Impartial, He is equally attached to several, 
(3) Satha, the Sly. He uses soft words to one for whom he has absolately no adection. 


(4) Dhrishta, the Saucy. He is not ushumed, however much he may be abused. 
Toxt. 
Trividha nayaka-vartana, 
Svakiyd-pati ké- pati kahat para-néri upapatti | 
Vaibika ndyaka ki eadd gunikd-hi sd° ratti 11 8 
Translation. 

The Three-fold Classification of Heroes. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana, The classes correspond to each class of the 


tion of heroines, given below (v. 10).] 
(1) Pati. The Husband, He is the devoted husband of a faithful wife. 
(2) Upepati. The Lover. He bas an amour with a woman who is another's, t. ¢., not 


his wife. 
(3) Vaidika. The Loose. He continually spends his time amid strumpets. 


Text. 
Chaturvidha ndyikd-jdti-varnana. 

Padmini chitrini bankhini arti hastini bakhani | 
Vividha ndyikd-bhéda t& chdri pati fiya pant 1) 8 UI 
Translation. 

The Four Races of Herowes, 


three-folil classitica- 


[Not in Sahitya-dar pana, | 
Women are of four races or kinds, viz., the Padmini, the Chitrini, the Saikhini, and the 


 Hastini, 
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[This classification is not mentioned in the Sdhitya-darpaws. It depends not on the 
inner but on the onter nature of a woman, and is frequently enlarged on by later writers, The 
foutros ore full of this classification, women of a particular external nature being necessary for 
certain of the obsceuer rites. The Diidsha-bhishana does not give the distinguishing marks of 
each clas, and those usually given are more or less Indicrous, and are manifestly incomplete a5 
definitions, Mallik Muhawmad sams op the classification in a few lines in his Padumiécat;, 
and the following abstract of what he says (vv. 501 and ff.) may be given for the sake of 
completeness, 


(1) The Padwinf, The best kind of woman, She has the odour of lotus, thus attracting 
bees. She is not very tall or very short, very lean or very stout. She has four things long 
(hair, fingers, eyes and neck), four hght (teeth, breasts, forehead and navel), four thin (nose, 
loins, waist and lips), and four smooth (cheeks, pyge, wrists and thighs). Her fnee is like 
the moon. Her gait that of the swan. Her food is milk, and she is fond of betel and flowers. 
She hus sixteen-sixteenths of all graces. | 

(2) The Clitrinf, The next best kind, She is clever and amorous, and benutiful asa fairy 
(apsaraz). Nevér angry, always smiling, Her husband is happy with her, and she is faithful 
to him. Her face is like the moon. Her complexion fair as a waterlily, Her gait that of 
aswan. She eats milk and sugar, and of them she cats but little. She is fond of betel and 
flowers. She has fourteen-sizteenths of all graces. 

(3) The Senkhini, She ents little but is strong, Ner bosom is smooth, her loins are 
thin, and her heart is full of pride. When she is very angry, she will go so far as to kill her 
beloved, and never looks forward to the consequences of her actions. She is fond of wearing 
ornaments herself, but cannot bear to see them on another woman, She walks with no loose 
gaitand her body is covered with down. She loves to est fat flesh, and hence her breath is 
evil smelling. Her embraces are fiercely passionate, | 





(4) The Hostini, Her nature is that of an elephant, Her head and feet smooth and her 
neck is short. Her bosom is lean and her loins large. Her gait is that of an elephant. She 
cares not for her own liushand, but is always longing for other women's men. She is greedy 
and wanton, nor cares for purity. She perapires freely drops viscid as honey. She hus 
neither fear nor modesty in her heart, and must be driven with a goad, ] 


Sanskrit fnshion. In Hindi the word is often spelled néyukd, which looks like bad Sanskrit. 
The case is, however, not so, Itisa good Hindi word. The word nayikd became first, quite 
regularly, ndiké. The ¢ after a long vowel may be written in Hindf, as ya. Hence an optional 
form of ndtka is néyaba] 


(Note. — In the Bhdsha-bhishana, the word for ‘ heroine’ is correctly spelled néyild, in the 


Prividha ndyikd-vargena, 
Bvakiya eyihi niyike parakiya para-rdma | 
Sé simanya adyika ja ki dian si kima | 10 
Translation. 


The Three-fold Classification of Heroines, 
| Sdhitya-darpana, 96-111. The classes correspond to each of the three-fold classification 
of Heroes given above (y. 8).] 
(1) Svakiyd, One's Own. She is the faithful wife of the Hero. 
(2) Parakfyd, Another's. [She is either the wife of another man, or an onmarried girl 


under her parents’ guardianship, She is subdivided into six’ specian te" Be a 
described (vv. 19-15),] species subsequently 
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(3) Sdményt [or SAdbarana), Anybody's, (She sells her) love for money (to the first 
comer,) [She is, however, capable of disinterested attachment. ] 


Text. 
Mugdhddi tint avasthd ké bhéda. 

Binw jénai* ajiita hor jéné yauvans-jfiita | 
Mugdha hé deat bhéla havi thi vidhi varanata dla WW 
(ld kaw chifa rati a-darat kakiva novédha di | 

Néleu hid roti sedwa jo visrabdha fake Adi i) Me 1 | 
Madhya «6 jé we’ dow lajjé madane samana | 

Ali pravina praugha wahai ji kau piya mé dhyéna W121 


The Three-fold Classification af Heroines based on Maturity. 

( Sahitya-derpana, 98-101, where they are considered as sub-divisions of the heroine wlio is 
seaktyd, ‘one's own" (¥, 10).] rl 

(1) Mugdid, the Artiless, or Youthful, She is of two kinds, either (a) ajfiatayauvana 
or (4) jiatayauvand, sceording as she is not or is conscious of tho first arrival of the 
period of adolescence. [Another sub-division is (c) navidhd, the Bride, who fears the marri- 
age couch, of which a farther sub-division ts the viirabdia-navédia, the Bride without fear, 
who in her heart looks forward tothe same, These are mentioned in the Dhishane-kavmeudi, 
hut not in the Bhdshd-bhiehana.] 

(2) Madhyé, the Adolescent. (She struggles between) an equal amount of modesty and 
of passion. 

(3) Preudid [or Pragalbha], the Mature. She is very skilled in the arts of love, and 
all her thoughts are bound up with her beloved. 


Text. 
Paraktyd-théda-lukehana. 

Eriya vachana «6° cl@turi yahat vidagdha rift | 
Bahuia durdé-hi eakhi lakheot lakeshité pritt i 13 tl 
Gupta rafi gipita herai tripti na kulapl ai | 
Nischaya jinati piyo-wilana mudita kakiyat (ahi mt 14 th 
Finesyan thaura eahéta kaw dgé Adina hat | 
Jai ne sokai sahéta ind antkayina! «fh «= 15 il 
[Milipiye ai* ékanta hwat nija kita karat uchdri | 
Parkiyd wé ad kahat svayamditika niri ti 15a 1 
Pora-ndyaka «f° prilt rasa raranafa t@ha anidha | 
Kakai anidha byaha bine byiht Adi eo tidha 1 15d 0 | 

Translation. 


Tho siz divisions of She who w Anuther's. 
(1) VPidegdid, the Clever, She is either — 
(a) Kriyd-vidagdhd, clever in action, or 
(b) Vachana-vidagdhd, clover in her language. 
(2) Lakshitd, the Detected. Though she conceals them carefully, her amours are 
detected by her confidential friend, 
1 For anusayand (mt. €.) 
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Translation. 
Classification of Heroines according to Powers of Self-commend. 

[ Séhitya-darpana, 102-106, where only the Adolescent (madhyd) and Mature (prawdi.d) 
heroines (ev. 11, 12) are so classified.) 

(1) Dhird, Sho who possesses self-command. She is able to conceal her anger (when 
her lover is unfaithful). 

(2) Adhird, Sho who does not possess self-command. She is unable to conceal her 
anger. 

(3) Dhirddiird, Bho who partly possesses, and partly does not possess self-com- 
mand. She can sometimes conceal her anger, and sometimes cannot, 


Toxt. 
Trividha mdua. 
Sahajai’ ha'si khdls té rinaya-vachana musikydina | 
Pai para prya ké mute laghu, madhyama, guru mins jj 24 11 
Iti Nayaka-niyikadi-bhéda-varnana-nima dvitiyah proakAtah |) 2 11 
Translation. 


The three kinds of Indiqnation, 

[Not in Sahstya-dar pana.) 

Indignation (médnca) is of three kinds, viz., laghu or light; madhyama or moderate: and 
guru or severe, The first is easily dissipated by a smile or dalliance ; the second is reduced 
toa amile by humble words; and the third by the beloved falling (in abasement) at the 
lady's feet. 

End of the Second Lecture, entitled the Classification of Heroes and Heroines, 


ATHA BHAVA-HAVADI-VARNANA-NAMA TRITIYAH PRAKASAH, 


THE EMOTIONS AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS OF FLAVOUR. 
Text. 
Sativika-bhéca, 
Stambha kampa svara-bhatga kahi Vivarna shri svéda | 
Bahuri pulaka aru pralaya garni Gfha-w eittvike bhida ) 25 1 
Translation. 
The Eight Involuntary Expressions of Emotion, 
| Séhitya-darpava, 166. These all fall under the head of ensnants (anubhdva), vide v. 39, 
act | 
These are— 
(1) Steméhe, arrest of motion. 
(=) Hampa [or vépathu], trembling, 
(3) Svera-bleiga, disturbance of speech, 
(4) Vawernya, change of colour, 
(5) Adru, tears. 
(6) Srda, perspiration, 
(7) Pulaka [or rém&ficha), horripilation or thrill. 
(8) Pralaye, fainting. 
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Text. 

Héva-bhéda-cornana, 
Héhi satydga-si'gara més dampati hé tana ava | 
Chésh{d 76 bahu bhaty Bi, fé kahiyai’ dasa hiva i 26 i 
Piya pydri rati sukha karav lild-hiva sojant | 
Bali sakai nahi bija 20° vikrita so Adva bakhdant 1 27 ji 
Chitawant bélam chalani mo rosa ki rili Vildss | 
S4hate aga aga bhiishapant lalita so hdca prokam WW 38 I 
Viehehbhiti kehd déri me bhishana alpa suhdva | 
Rasa oi bhishana bhaili kai pahirai vibhrams-Adra | 29 1 
Krédha hersha abhildsha dhaya kilakifichita mé: hj: | 
Pragafa karat dukha sukba-samat havo kufttamita sj: i) 30 i) 
Pragata karai risa plya 26° bdta na bhdvati kina | 
Aé ddarw na karei dhari vivvoka guadne tl 31 i 
Piya ki batani kai chalas tiya tgdrai jarbhar | 
Mottayita sd janiyat kahé mahd kavi-rdi (| 32 


The External Indications of Emotion (of Love in Union). 

The many kinds of bodily actions on the part of a hero and heroime, on (the occasion of) 
Love in Union (vide translation of v. 83), are (of ten kinds), and are called the ten External 
Indications of Emotion (Aiiva). 

[Not in Sahttya-darpana. Cf., however, No. 125. The ten hdvas here described all fall 
within the last eighteen of the twenty-eight alaakdra, or ornaments of a heroine. According to 
Nos. 126-128 of the same work, éhdva is the first alteration in a mind previously unaltered. 
Where the alteration is slightly modified — sons to shew by alterations of the eye-brows or 
eyes, etc., the desire for mutual enjoyment, — bhéva is called hdva. When the change 1s very 
great, it is called Ad/d. | 

The ten External Indications of Emotion are the following : — 

(1) Lild-Adve, Sport, — when the hero and the heroine happily enjoy amorous caresses. 
[In the Séhitya-darpana this is translated ‘fun,’ and is defined as the sportive mimicking of 
beloved’s voice, dress, or manners. ] 

(2) Vikrita-hdea, Bashfolness, — not being able to speak (even when one ought to speak) 
through bashfulness. [According to F. E. Hall (Daéaripa, preface, p. 20) vikrita in the 
Sahitya-darpana is correct for vihrita, The Bhashi-bitshana haa mkrifa. The Rasike-priyd 
(vide post, No. 13) has vihita. } 

(3) Vildsa-hdea, Plotter of delight, — that peculiarity in the action of the eyes, in 
speaking, or in motion, which is caused by love. 

(4) Lalita-hdva, Voluptuous gracefulness, — the graceful disposition of the ornaments 
upon the limbs. 

(5) Vichehhitti-hdva, Simplicity in dress, — the employment of few ornaments on any 
particular occastsn. 

(6) Fibhrama-héva, Fluster, — the application of ornaments to the wrong places, through 
hurry arising from delight. 

(7) KilaPinchita-Adea, iysterical dolight, — the commingling of anger, joy, desire and 

alarm. 
(8) Kuflamita-héva, Affected repulse of endearments, — where, thongh enraptured by 
caresses, she displays the reverse. 
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(9) Mé{{dyita-hdca, Mute involuntary expressions of affection.— as w = 
involuntarily stretches herself or yawns at hearing her loved one talked Ray when a heroine 


(10) Viveika-Adva, Affectation of indi: 


— when, through haaghtiness, respect is 


not shewn to the beloved on his arrival, but, on the contrary, anger is displayed, and words 


unpleasing to his ears are expressed. 


[Some authors add other Adoas, ¢. g., Kinva-disa (Reaika-priyé, VI. 15) gives the 


following :— 
Hélé lilA lalita mada 
Eilakifichita vikshipti ary 
Mottayita sonw kuttamita 
pani apani buddhi bala 


kaki vivvéka prakidia \) 32a |) 
bédhidhika bahu hive | 
vartafa kavi kavi-riéra |) 32b 


The following are those not already mentioned :— 
(11) Méla-hava, Wantonness, when the heroine, under the infuence of Inca fue. 
ssduaty. nence of love, forgets her 
(12) Mada-hava, Arrogance, arising from love, [The Raska-priyd ives arise il 
a pirl who was rdpa-mada wdna-mada chhaki, drank with the ee, ee , ane 
her pride. | : eg ty. 7 an 
(13) Vihtta-hava, Bashfalness, the suppression of the sentiments of the heart 
modesty, ‘The Séhitya-darpapa (125) calls this vikrita, See note, ante, No.2 nS 
(14) Vikehipti, this is an imaginary Sanskrit form af the pr 1s 
: : Bl) okies, Tia ii? preaumed if : 
vichcbhitti. The St. Petersburg dictionary derives richchhitti from a,/chhid. REPEipr word 
(15) The Ajdéa-hdea or bOdhaka-hAva, Indicating, when a hero or heroine makes com 
riunications by private signs or by a riddle, as when the gift of a withered lstun o: ‘fea th J 
condition of the giver’s heart. | lotus signifies the 
(16) The Edla-chandrikd (249) adds a tapana-hava, a mugdha-hava , 
nave] and a vikshépa. 
Text. 
Dasa viraha di dasé varnana. 
milihé kaw abbilisha | 
yatua kiyé-hii likha yy 33° jy 
hari kari |éti wedsa | 
mand-wdréoa wien i 84 i 
kahiyat: tdhi pralapa | 
rirdha vyAdhi santipa i 35 4 
het jadata sabe gdta | 
sudhi budhi ling nisi jata i 36 4 
bhashd-6hishona mahi | 


Naina milf mana-hi milyau 
Chinté pai na binn mild 
Sumirana rasa sabydiga ban 
Karati rahati mya-guna-kathang 
Binw samujhai kachhu baki uthai 
Déha ghatati, tana mé badhats 
Tiya-siratt mifrati éhai 

So kahiyat* toméda jaha’ 
[Lakshana kari, nava-hi kahyan 
Marana sahifa daéa kari ganyau 


Translation. 
The (nine or) ten conditions of Love in Separation. 


(Cf, Sahitya-darpana, 2lland ff. Sringdra, Love, is of two kinds, Lov ns fomakhe. 
or saiyéga) and Love in Separation (riraha or vipralambha). The former (ma ee 
two lovers, mutually enamoured, are engaged in looking on one another, touching ina , baton 
ete. The latter is of four kinds, according as the Love in Separation consists jn (1) Ase rip 
arising before the parties actually meet, through having heard of or seen one anot her ieee 
rags), (2) Indignation or Lovers’ quarrels (mana), (3) the Separation of the Lovers in differs 
countries (pravisa), the Death of one of the Lovers (karuma), The ten conditions of sin Ge 
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separation (kima-desd, vedas are hoes mentioned below. The Sahitya -‘dnrpena contines 
them, for no very valid reason, to the case of affection arising before the parties actually meet. 
but the Hhdeld-dhiishana, more reasonably, makes them applicuble to all kinds of separation. 
As will be seen, the Dhdshé-bidshana omits the tenth condition usnally given by other authors. 
mz., Death. In this it 1s right. The SdAtvtya-darpana itself admits (215) that it is not properly 
described as a condition of unhappy love as it causes the destruction of flavour (rasa). But it 
may be described as having nearly taken place or as being mentally wished for. It may also he 
described, if there ig to be, at no distant date, a restoration to life. } 

(1) <Abhilishe, Longing, — when, the cyes having met, the souls hove also aoquired & 
longing for a (bodily) meeting, 

(2) Chinté, Anxiety, — it departs not, though « hundred thousand efforts are made, till a 
meeting is effected. 

(3) Smarana or smriti, Reminiscence, — as she remember: the joy of Love in Union, 
she heaves continual sighs. 

(4) Guna-kathane, or guma-varpans,— the Mentioning of the qualitice of the beloved 
one. 

(5) Udeiga, Agitation, — which fills her sonl with dejection. 

(6) Praldpa, Delirium, — when she prattles without meaning. 

(7) Fyddhi, Sickness, — when the form wastes away, while in the body the fever of Love 
I separation increases. 

(8) Jadatd, Btupefaction, — when the whole form (of the hero or heroine) becomes rigi-i 
like a statue. 

(9) Unmade, Derangement, — when night passes without memory or intelligence, 

(10) (From the Sidshana-Lawmud/.) Maruge or mriti, Death. Only nine condityons 
are mentioned in the I idsha-bAeshana, but other anthors add this, as a tenth ; — gee above. | 





Text. 


Rasa our Sthéyi Bhecu cortane, 


Rasa, bringéra so haisya paw karund raudrahi jin: | 

Vira bhaya ‘rs bibhatea bali adbhuta binta dokhent |) 37 1 

Rati hisi ary 86ka pun: krédha uchhfiha ‘ru bhiti 1 

Winds vismaya dfha yaka sthay! bhava pratiti, 1) 38 1) 

[Afha kahé ékut rasani flat vara tukha khan | 

Sthayi bhava jo dintu bi nirvédahi a} jini 1) 38a 4 | 
Translation. 


The Flavours and their relative Unilerlying Emotions. 


(Cf. Sdhitya-darpana, 205-209 and ff, An Underlying Emotion or underlying sentrnent 
(stidyi bidea) may bo described as the ultimate ground-basis of a poetic work, Iltis ‘The per- 
manent condition, which, ranning through the other conditions like the thread of .a gurland, is 
not overpowered by them bat only reinforced. Thus, in the play of Mélafi aud Madhava, the 
Underlying Emotion is Love; in the Nafwka Mélaka it is Mirth; in the Mundyana, Sorrow ; and 
in the Musabharata, Quictism.’ Thereare cight (some say nine) of these Underlying Binotions’ 
and each occasions the existence of a corresponding Tasto or Flavour (rasa), excited in the mind 
of the person who reads or hears the poem, A Flavour bears much the same relation to jis 
Underlying Emotion that an effect does ton canse. It ig the psychic condition produced in the 
mind of the hearer by the Underlying Emotion aided by the eacitants, the ensuante anid the 
accessories (sce below). Rasa is frequently rendered by the word ‘ style,’ a translation which 
without being accurate is convenient. The following ‘ore the eight (or nine) Underlying 
Emotions, with their respective Flavours.| 
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(Each Flavour has a fancied colour attributed to it, and has also a presiding deity: These 
are given in the 3rd and 4th columns of the accompanying table, ] 














Underlying Emotion | Correspesding Flaroar or [Colour,] [Presiding Deity:] 
(1) Ratt, Love, or De- Sriagira-rasa, The [Sydma, Dark-coloured.) [Vishow. 
sire. Erotic Flavour, | 
(2) Aisa, Mirth >| Hdsya-rasa, The Comic, Seéta, White ... | Promathe, the <A 
Flavour, | tendants of Sivu. 
(4) Seka, Sorrow  ., | Karund-rasa, The! Kapéta-varsa, Dove-Yamo, the God of 
| Puthetie Flavour, coloured, Death. 
(4) Anidha, Resent-| fandra-rasa, The fakia, Red .. | Rudra, 
ment, Furious Flavour, : 
(5) Utetha, Magnani- Vira-rase, The Heroi Héna-varna, Gold Mahéndra. 
mity, | Flavoar, coloured, | 
(f) Bit or bhaya, LAeydicka-rasa, The Krishna, Black ...| Kala, Dew hi. 
Fear. | Terrible Flavour. | 
(7) Nindd or jugupst, Dithatsa-rasa, The Nila, Dark blue ...| Mahikalu, u form af 
Disgnat. | Disgastful Flavonr, Siva, 
(@) Viemeya, Surprise, AddAufa-rasa, The; Pita, Yellow ... ...| A Gandharvn 
_ Marvellous Flavour, 
(9) (Some anthors, as Sén/a-rasa, The sdavevenesen | Nirfyans. | 
indicated in the  Quietistic Flavour. 





verse in brackets,’ 





add a 9th tama | 
or nirvéda, Quiet- 
ism.” | 


[The nature of most of these Flavours is explained by their names, As explained above, the 
Krotic Flavour is of two kinds, Love in Separation (riraha or vipralamdha), and Love in Union 
\vawibhiga or soviyiga). For further sub-divisiong, see ncte to vv. 89 and f. With regard to 
the Heroic Style, it may be noted that there are four kinds of Heroes - (1) d&na-vire, the hers 
of liberality, (2) dharma-vira, the hero of daty, (3) daya-vira, the hero of benevolence, and 
(4) yuddha-vira, the hero of war, Examples of these four are (1) Paraka-rima, wlio gave away 
the whole world without affectation, (2) Yudhishthira, (3) Jim@taviliana® and (4) Rama- 
chandra, Quietism is the knowledge of the vanity of all things, by reason of their being but 
temporary manifestations of the Supreme Spirit.] 


Text. 

Vidhava-anubhdva-vyabhichéribhdva-varnanu, 
Ji vasa kivdipati karai uddipana kahs si | 
& anubhiva ji upajai rast kan anubhave Adi yy 38 
Alambana é/am4i rasa ja mi raha bandu | 
Naw-Ad raca wé* sabcharai fé ~ibhichari-bhdu |) 40 
Nirvéda-i, sankA, garva, chinta, méha, vishida | 
Dainya, asiya, mrityu, mada, Alasya, brama, unmada jj 41 4) 
Akriti-gépana, chapulata, apasmara, bhaya, glAni | 
Vrida, jadata, harsha, dhriti mati, Avage dakhéni |) 42 4) 
Utkantha, nidra, svapana, bédha, ugrata Shai | 


Vyadhi, amersha, vitarka, smriti, é tai-liea gindi yy) 48 
Iti Bhiva-hivadi-varnana-nama tritiyah prakisah jj 3 | 


* He catshone Prometheus, io asking a hungry vulture who had stopped eating, uot to desist on kis noconnt. 
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Excifants, Ensuants, and Accessories. 

[That which awakens any one of the nine flavours (rasa), as its exciting canse, is called an 
Excitant (vidsdva). (Sésitya-darpana, 61 and ff), } 

(This is of two kinds, according as it is Essential or Enhancing.) [In the following 
translation the order of the original is slightly altered.] 

An Essential Excitant (dlamébana-vibhdea) is one on which the flavour is absolutely 
dependent. [That is to say, it is sach a material and necessary ingredient of the flavour as the 
hero or the heroine, without which the flavour would not be excited.) [SwAitya-darpana, 63.) 

The Eohancing Excitants (uddipaaa-ribhdva) are those which enhance the favour. [Such 
as the gestures, beauty, decorations and the like of one of the principal characters (or Essential 
Excitants, dlambana-vibhdea), or places, times, the moon, sandal-ointment, the voice of the 
cuckoo, the hum of bees, and the like.] [SdAitya-darpana, 160, 161.) 

That which is produced, on the perception of a flavour occurring, is called an Ensuant 
(anudheva), (Sahitya-derpana, 162, ‘That which, displaying ‘an external condition occasioned 
by its appropriate causes, in ordinary life ranks as.an effect (kdry2), is called, in Poetry and 
the Drama, an Ensoant.') [The most important Ensuants are the eight Involantary Expressions 
of Emotion (sativika dhdva), already described (v.25). Other Ensuants may be auch as fluster, 
or pining. Again, Rima seeing Sita in the moonlight fell in love with her, and in consequence 
made an involuntary motion, Here Siti is the Essential Excitant of the flavour of love, the 
moonlight is ite Kohancing Excitant, and the involuntary motion is the Ensnant or effect of the 
love so excited.] 

An Accessory Emotion (ryadhichari-biuca) ia that which goes along with (or co-operntes 
with) (any one of the Underlying Emotions, sihayf-bhira), which form the foundations of the 
nine flavours (rasa). 

[The word osed for‘ goes along with,’ sadicharai, gives rise to another name for this kind 
of emotion, viz., Satnhoh4ri-bhiva, which is very often met in commentaries. ] 

[Cf. Sdhitya-darpepa, 168 and #. Take, for example, Love as the Underlying Emotion, 
and Self-disparagement (nirvéda), as an Accessory, inasmuch oe it tends in the same direction 
as love, whether obviously or not, while it is quite distinct from it. } 

These Acceasory Emotions are thirty-three in number, viz, :— 

(1) Nirvéda, Self-disparagement. 

(2) Saakd, Apprehension or Anticipation of Evil. 

(3) Garva, Arrogance, [Arising from valour, beauty, learning, greatness of family or 
the like, and leading to acts of disrespect, coquettish displays of the person, immodesty, ete.] 

(4) Chintd, Painful Reflection. [ Meditation arising from the non-pos#ession of a beloved 
object. 

(5) Moha, Distraction. [Perplexity arising from fear, grief, impetuosity or painful 
recollection, ] 

(6) Vishada, Despondency. [Loss of vigour arising from absence of expedients to meet 
impending calamity. } 

(7) Dainya, Depression. [Arising from misfortune. ] 

(8) Asiyd, Envy. [Impatience of another's merits, arising from pride. } 

(9) Mrityu, Death. 

(10) Mada, Intoxication. [A combination of confusion and delight produced by wine, | 
(U1) Alasya, Indolence. [Aversion from movement, caused by fatigue, pregnancy, ete,] 


ae = 
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(12) ‘Seas Weartnees, [Fatigue arising from indulgence, travel, ae) 

(13) UWnmida, Derangement. [A confasion of thought, arising from love, grief, fear or 
the bke.} 

(14) Akriti-gépana, Dissembling, [The hiding of appearances of joy, ete. cansed 
by fear, dignified importance, modesty or the like. The Sahttya-derpena calls this avahit- 
tha.] 

(15) Chapalald, Unsteadiness, [Instability arising from envy, aversion, desire or the 
like. 

an Apasmira, Dementedness. [A disturbance of the mind veeaxioned by the influ- 
ence of one of the planeta or the like. | 

(17) 2Bhaya, Alarm. [The Sdhitga-derpena calla this tréea. | 

(18) Gléni, Debility.. [Hesalting from enjoyment, fatigne, honger and the like.] 

(19) Vridd, Shame. 

(20) Jadat#, Stupefaction. [Incapacity for action, occasioned, for example, by secing 
or hearing anything extremely agreeable or disagreeable, which produces nvinking ever, 
milence and the like.] 

(21) Harsha, Joy. [Mental complacency on the attainment of a desired object.) 

(22) Dhriti, Equanimity. [Complete contentment. | 

(23) Mati, Resolve. [Making up one's mind.) 

(24) Avéya, Florry. 

(25) Utkanthd, Longing. [Impatience of the lapse of time, caused by the non-attainment 
of a desired object. The Sahilya-darpana calls this auteukya. | 

(26) Nidri, Drowsiness. 

(27) Srapne, Dreaming. 

(28) Didha, Awaking. [The Séhilye-derpava calla this vibtdhs,) 

(29) Ugraté, Sternness, [The harshness which arises from rude valour, or from 
another's offences. | 

(80) Vyddhi, Sickness. 

(31) Amersha, Impationce of Opposition. [A determination or purpose cocasioned by 
censure, abuse, disrespect or the like. | 

(32) Viterka, Debate. [ Discussion arising from doubt.) 

(33) Suriti, Recollection. 


[Concluding Remarks.) 


[Vekyouit rasitwakeh kavyok, * Poctry is a sentence, the soul whereof is fiayuor. Such is 
the definition of poetry given by the S#hitye-derpana, and the present lecture deals with this 
question of flavour and its concomitants, As the arrangement in the Bhashd-Aushana is not 
very regular, a brief resumé of the contents will not be amiss, The foundation of all portical 
Plavour (rasa) ia Emotion (dhdra), A poctical work has one of the so-called Underlying 
Emotions (#/dyi-bhdea) as its basis, and this forme ihe foundation of the Flavour (or Psychic 
condition produced in the hearer) which forms its distinguishing feature, One poem may be 
distinguished by the Erotic Flavour, and the Emotion on which it is founded will be Love. 
Another may be distinguished by the Heroic Flavour, and its motive Emotion will be Magna- 
uimity. So also for other flavours, 

Each favour must have one or more Excitants (if hira = dlawbenc-+-wddipana, vy. 39, 40). 
and may have one or more Ensuanta (annbhira, +. 39), including Involuntary 


Expressions 
of Emotion, séitrika-dhdea, v. 25), and Accessory Emotions (ryathichdrt.dhéza, vv. 49 
and if.). 
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The SdAt/ya-derpena gives examples of each of these for euch flavour, and the following 
table is an abstract of them, which will make the matter clear: — 


Examples of Bxcitents, ai 5 of Acces. | Examples of 
Flavour. ) ry Hmotions Ensuants | auie- 
Essential pie er pahs Lhe), 
(dlambana). (ida toana) (eyabhi iehdirf bhdeva). dieu} 










1. Erotic (sria-| The heroea and 2a en as self-cis 
gare). hervines. ointment, hum) paragement, ete, 
of bees, ete, | Any of those men- 

tioned an 41 ff, 

except death (9), 

indolence (11), 

sternness (29). 


Motions of the eye- 
brows, sideglunces, 
ete. 


z, Comic (Arya), The thing basset ee The  gestures,) Indolence (11), d 
ed at, | form, speech, sembling (14), 

ete., of the drowsiness (25, 

thing Janghed) ete. 
at, | 


dis-/ Closing of the eves, 


-smiling, laughter, 
etc. 


3. Pathetic (Aa- The object sor-| 
rug ). rowed for, : 


















a 
Sclf-disparagement Cursing of one’s 
(1), distraction(5), destiny, falling on 
dementedness(16)| the ground, wail- 
debility (18), sick-| ing, changes of 
ness (90), and the! colour, sighs, soba, 
like, atupefaction, rav- 
ing, and the like. 


E. g., when the 
dead body off 
the loved on 
is being burn- 
ed, 








Distraction (5), in- 
toxication (10) 
flurry (24), im- 
patience (31), and 
the like. 


An enemy, The behaviour of Knitting of the 
brows, biting of 
the lips, swelling 
of the arma, threa- 
tening gestures, 

reviling, angry 

looks, etc, 


4. Forious (rau- 
dra). 















the combats. 





The'seeking of allies, 
ete. 


5, Heroic(vira).| Persons that are) The behaviour) Equanimity (22), 
tobeconquered,| of the persons) resolve (23), debate 
ete, to be conquer-| (32), recollection 

od, ete. | (83), and the like. 














6. Terrible (bha-| That by which] The fierce ges- CA mealiiaiad (2), Changes of colour 





yanaka). fear is produc-| tures, ete, off depreasion (7),) and speaking with 
ed. that which pro-) death (9), demen-| « stammering tone, 
duces fear. tedness (16), de-| faintings, perspira- 


bility (18), flurry) tion, horripilation, 
(24), and the-like.| trembling, looking 
in every direction, 















Examples of Excitants. Examples of Acces. Examples of 
Flavour. ie ee ies tas soe oi sory Emotions Ensw te (anit 
Essential Enhancing | ;.) chica, ‘ bhdea'. 
Catambana}. x wd aivanay. ase ve bhuwa). 7 ra) 










fe | 
’. Disgustfal) Stinking flesh) Presence of Distraction{), death Spitting, averting 
(6ibhatea). fibre and fat,) worms, ete. (9), dementedness' of the face, celos- 
and the like, | (16), flurry (24),! ing of the eyes, 
sickness (30), ete.| ete. 













7 | ; , ; , | Tx 
&. Marvellous Any supernata-) The greatness of Joy (21), flurry (24), Stupefaction, per- 
(adéhuta), Fal thing. the qualities of| debate (32), and aspiration, horripi- 











the supernate- the like. Intion, stammer- 
tion, wide opening 


of the eyes, etc. 


9. Quictistic| Bither the emp-| Holy hermitages, Self-disparagement | Horripilation, ete, 
ty of all things) places of pil. Tesolve (25), recol- 




























by reason of| grimage, pleas.| *ction (33), ete, 
their not being) . ant groves, and, 
lasting, or God) the like. 
of the quietist). | 


es 
[The translation of the word éhdva has presented some di 
phrases wi-dhdva, sthayi bhdvo, vyabhichért bhiva, anu.bheva, 
translation would render it in each case by the same English w 
the Sanskrit word comprehends not only feelings and mental states, but also conditions of the 
body. I have followed the translation of the Schitya-darpana in translating wvi-blidra by 
‘excitant,’ Literally, it means that by which the mental or bodily states (64dva) of the heroes or 
spectators are altered (vi-hdrayanté), So also 1 have translated anu-dhiiva by ‘ensnant.’ In the 
remaining three phrases I have adopted the word ‘emotion’ as the nearest equivalent. It suits 
well the meaning of sthdyt bAdva, and wyabhichdri bhéva being the converse, the same English 
word must necessarily be used in ench case, The translation of the Sdhitya-darpana some- 
times renders the former by ‘permanent condition’ and sometimes by “permanent mood.’ 
Sthayin certainly does mean ‘constant,’ or ‘permanent,’ in opposition to vyaéhichdrin, * 
able,’ but the use of the word ‘ permanent’ seems to me to be awkward, and I hare 
the word ‘underlying’ which, while not being a literal translation, accords well with the 
definition, In sdéttrika éhava, bhewa does not mean ' emotion,” but ‘ expression of emotion,"] 
End uf the Third Lecture, entitled the Emotions and other Constituents of Flavour. 
(To d¢ continted,) 
ee ee 
NOTE ON PROFESSOR JACOBI'S AGE OF THE VEDA AND ON 
PROFESSOR TILAK’S ORION. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D, C... 


Ae peculiar circumstances have made me acquainted with the genesis of the important 
chronological publications of Frofs, Jacobi and Bal G. Tilak, who both, and partly with the 
belp of the same arguments, claim a high antiquity for the Oeginning of the Indo-Aryan 


Miculty. It occurs in the 
and sdttvika bhava, A perfect 
ord, but this is impossible, for 
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civilization, I consider it desirable that I should state publicly what I know of the matter. 
‘The news that there were statements in Vedio works, calenlated to upset the prevailing theories 
regarding the age of the Veda, first came to me through Prof, Jucobi. When, at the end 
af our summer term of 1392, T started on a journey to England, I stopped on July 23rd for a 
few hours at Bonn in order to call on the former companion of my travels, who had so mate- 
rially lightened the tediousness of my Tour in the Rajputana Desert during the winter of 
1873-4 and had so efficiently assisted me in exploring the libraries of Jésalmir and Bikanir. 
Tn the course of our conversation Prof. Jacobi mentioned his explanation of Rigveda WIT. 
163, 9, and called my attention to the significance of the statements in the Brafimanes regarding 
ihe beginning and the end of the year oa well as regarding the beginning of the three 
seasons, ‘The last point interested me greatly, as I hod shortly before treated of the 
chilurméeyas, or three seasons of four months each, in connexion with the Pillar Edicts of 
Asoka, and had again studied Prof, A. Weber's truly “‘classiea! treatise” on the 
Nakshatras, We had a long talk on the importance of the indications that the so-called 
Krittiki- series was not the oldest arrangement of the Nakshatras, known to the Hindus, and I 
congratulated Prof, Jacobi on his discoveries which, he told me, would be made public in 
the Festschrift on the occasion of Prof, von Rath’s jubilee. 

Six woeka later the Committee of the Ninth International Oriental Congress sent to me the 
ALS. of Prof. Tilak’s Orion with the request that [ would give my opinion on the advisability of 
its being printed in the Transactions, To my surprise I found that his views very closely agreed 
with those expressed to me by Prof, Jacobi, and that he quoted some of those very passages to 
which Prof, Jacobi had called my attention. Though it was impossible for me toa agree with 
Prof. Tilak about all his details, I nevertheless recommended that his work should be printed in 
its entirety, as I believed that he had made an important discovery, which had nlso been made 
independently by Prof. Jacobi. Want of funds prevented the Committee from carrying ont 
my recommendation, andthe Transactions of the Cougresa contain only an abatract of the volume, 
Some time after my return to Vienna in October, I reosived from Prof. Tilak two copies of 
the printed abstracts, One of them I sent to Prof, Jacobi towards the end of December, and 
t was then only that IT acquainted him with Prof. Tilak's discoveries and the submission of 
his large work to the Oriental Congress. Under the circumstances the honour of having foand 
this new method of utilising the astronomical facts, mentioned in Vedic literature, helongs to 
Profs. Jacobi and Tilak conjointly, though the latter has published his results earlier, and 
though; ‘as [ have learned from a private letter of his, he has been gradually working out hig 
theories for several years. The character of the two publications shows glso clearly that the 
two gentlemen have worked independently of exch other, 

With respect totheir new theory T can only say that in my opinion they have made good 
their main proposition, ri:., that the Krittiki-series 1s not the oldest arrangement of the Nak- 
shatras known to the Hindus, but that the Intter once had an older one, which placed Mrigasiras 
at the vernal equinox. If this proposition has not been proved-mathematicaily, it has ab least 
heen made probable :— so probable that ittmay be used as the foundation for a future chronology 
of the so-called Vedic period of India, The chief arguments, contained both in Prof. Jacohi’s 
paper and in Prof. Tilak’s Orion, appear to me the following :— 

While the arrangement of the Nakshatras according to the Krittiki-series places the winter 
solstice in the month of Magha, the ver nal equinog in Vaisukha, the summer solstice in Srivaga and 
the autumnal equinox in Karttika, there are a number of passages in Vedic works which contain 
contradictory statements, The well-known passages from the Tuittiriya Scsbhitd, as well as from 
the Kaushitaki and Pattchavnisa Breimanas, to which Prof. Tilak, Criou, p. 67, adds one from 
the Gépatha Brdhmane, and to which otlers might be added from the Sraufa Stitras,’ declares 


1 See e.g, Apastamba Brus Séitra, v, 3, 16, qenreraryr sa ypevairdaeac er a Se awe ase 7M 
“1f one kindles (fhe aucred sire) on the fullmeon day of PhAlguna, ove places it in the mouth of the year; (hence 
ene should do it) two dayaor one day earlier.” The reason is, 05 Ecdradatta states, that the year will swallow 
the sacred fire and that it will be lost, in case it is kindled on the firet day of the year, 
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the fullmoon night of Philgana to be “the mouth of the year.” Moreover, another pnasage of 
the Tuittirya Samhita asserta that Uttara Phalgun! ia the first night of the year and Parva 
Phalgani is the Inst, which assertions are repeated in figurative language by the author of 
the Kaashitaki Brihmaoa, From the firat set of utterances both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak 
infer, as has been done by others before them, that in the Vedic times o year, boginniog 
with the fall moon of Phalgana, was used, and Prof. Jacobi alone points ont that the second 
set of statements permits the inference that there was also a second year, beginning exactly six 
months later in Praushthapada or Bhidrapada,? 

The same scholar shews farther that a third reckoning began with the month of Marga- 
fireaha, which in the Grifya SAtras and in Pinini's Grammar is called Agrahayana or Agrahii- 
yayika ‘belonging to the beginning of the sear." Thus there are for the Vedic times three 
years, & Philguoa-year, six months later a Praushthapada-year, and again three mouths 
inter a Mirgasirsha-year. Such a variety of beginnings is, according to Prof. Jacobi, not 
surprising, as the Hindus used in historical times and still use various initial days for their 
reckoning, sometimes two or three in the same province. In order to show the force of this 
argument more fully, I may add, that in historical India the year began, or begins, with not 
less than seven different months, wiz,, (1) Chaitra, (2) Vaidikha, (3) Ashidba, (4) Hhidrapada, 
(5) Aévina, (6) Karttika and (7) Mirgasirsha, while a beginning with Philguna has been proved 
for Ceylon by Prof. Kern (Der Buddhismus, Vol. I, p. 263.) The first threo beginnings, 
as well asthe fifth and sixth, are known from the works of astronomers and from inscriptions. 
The fourth is expressly mentioned by Bérdni, India, Vol. IT. p. 8, and ao is the seventh, which, 
in his times, was used in various provinces of Northern and North-Western India, Its occurrence 
is also youched for by the Bhagavadygitd, X, 35, by MaAdbhdrata, XIII, 106, 11. (na Prof. 
Jacobi points ont to me), and by the Amarkésha,’ This is just what might be expected in a large 
country like Indin, which was cot up into numerous political and other divisions, But it seems 
to me that in the Vedic works there are other indications, such aa the contradictory statements 
regarding the number of the seasons, shewing that the reckoning of time even in the most 
early period was by no means uniform and that various opinions regarding astronomical matters 
prevailed. 


The question, Which now arises, is what the astronomical position of the Nakshatras was, 
according to which the three initial montha of these Vedic years were named, Do these years 
belong to the period when the colare of the equinoxes passed through Krittika and Visdkha and 
that of the solstices through Maghi and Sravand P Or do they belong to an earlier time, when 
the colare of the solstices went through Uttara Phalg onf and Pirva Bhadrapada and that of 
the equinoxes through Myigaéirasand Mila? In other words do they belong to the time, when 
the series of the Nakshatras, counting from that at the vernal] equinox, began with Kyittiki, 
or from the period when Mrfigasiras occupied that position P 


Both ‘scholars decide for the latter assomption, but en grounds which partly differ. In 
stating these, I venture to arrange those among them,, which appear to me particularly valuable, 
in my own way, and to somewhat expand them, 


An @ priori argument for Profs. Jacobi's and Tilak’s views is, that it gives a rational 
explanation, why the aucient Hindus began their years with these three months. If the winter 
* The entmerastion of the months in the Paridi¢hta No. 87 of the Atharraveda begins, as Prof. Weber states 
(Dis vedischen Nachrichten von den Nakehatrad, IL. p. $84, Note %}, with Srivaya, and proves the nso of a V lelivene 
fer the period, when sccording to the Krittikil.series the summer solstice follin Maghi, [The Jaina Jamiudiva 
Pannatti likewise gives Sivana aa tho first month, see Wober, Indische Stidi en, Vol. XVI. p. 415, — Jacobi] 
* Professor Tilak (Orion, p. 79) combate the idea that the Hindus ever began the year with this month, but 
addaces valushle evidence (also mentioned in Prof, Weber's essay quoted above) for the fact, which is cloarly 
* Compare alay Kdmasitra, p. 30, 1. 9 (H. Jacobi. } 
coe my Pandits ia Sarat, forget which of them, told mo that some Brahmans still began the year with 
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solstice fell in Phalguna, the vernal equinox in Jyaishtha, the summer solstice in Praushthapada 
and the autumnal equinox in Margasirsha, it would be a perfectly rational proceeding to begin 
counting with any one of them. And it is conceivable that different schools of priests or 
of astronomers might decide for starting each with a different one of these four months, and 
might select respectively Himi, Vasanta, Varshé or Sarad years. With the Krittiki-series 
the beginnings are not as easily intelligible. For with that, Philguna and Pranushthapada 
are the second monthsof each Ayana, and Margasirsha lies one month behind the autumnal 
equinox. A good reason for the selection of the second months as initial points of reckoning 
seems difficult to imagine. 

Secondly, as both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak point out, with the winter solstice 
in Pirva Bhadrapadi the first Nakshatra aiter the autumnal equinox is Mila or Mila, 
and if one begins to count from this, as must be done with a Mirgagirsha year, the last will be 
Jyéshtha. The etymological meaning of Mila, “ root,’’ would agree with its being taken aos 
the firet constellation of the Sarad-year, and so would that of its older name Vichritan “the 
separators,” In like manner the name Jyéshthi, “ the oldest,” would be suitable for the 
Inst Nakshatra of the year. With any other arrangement the names remain inexplicable, 

Thirdly, several rules conrected with sacred matters indicate that in ancient times the 
month of Praushthapada or Bhidrapada was that in which the summer solstice fell. 

(1) ‘The importance of one set of anch rules, those regarding the date of the Upikarana, 
: the annual term of stady, has struck both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak, 
The chief time for study waa in ancient India the rainy season. For daring the Monsoon 
out-door life necessarily ceases, and people are forced to seek their occupation in the uarrowest 
circle, their honses or their villagea. Consequently the Grihya and Dharina Sutras state not 
rarely that the solemn opening of the aonnal term bappens ‘‘on the appearance of the herbs,” 
f, «., in the first days of the Monsoon, when after the first heavy fall of rain the new vegetation 
The Monsoon bursts all over the Uttaripatha, and ina large portion 
of the Dakshinipaths, exactly, or almost exactly, st the summer solstice. It is only on the 

kc that the beginning of the rains fallaa month earlierand a break 


Malabar coast and in the Karnati 
comes just about the summer solstice," while the eastern const of the Dekhan, which is uniler 


the influence of the East-Monsoon, shews altogether different meteorological conditions. 


Under the circumstances stated the “ appearance of the herbs" mentioned by the Su/rvs, 
must fall in a month, corresponding in part with our month of Jane. Actually the sacred 
trentises, referred to, a8 well as the metrical Suyitis name three different months, All of 
them with one exception? state that the full moon of Sriivaga, or its Hasta-day, is most saitable 
for the Upakarana, and the modern substitute for the latter, the so-called Srivagi, or annual 
renewal of the sacred string, is still performed im Srivana, According to the luni-solar reckoning 
the month of Srivana corresponds at present to our Joly-August, and according to the Times of 
India Calendar the Rik-Sravant fell in 1883 on August 20, that of the Yajurveding on August 
91.5 between 9500-1500, when the vernal equinox lay at or near Krittika and the Nakshatra 
of Magha stood at the sammer solstice, the month of Sravana, of course, including the day when 
the sun turns towards south and the beginning of the rainy season. It is during this period, or 
that the Hindus kept the Krittika-series even after it had become astronomically 





or opening of 


springs up as if by magic. 


(provided j : | 
incorrect) possibly somewhat later, that the rule, fixing the Upakaraya in Sravapa, must haye ben 
ecttled. 


In addition to the month of Srivana, five Grihya and Dharma Sdfras, as well as the Maun- 


name the month of Bhidrapada or Praushthapada as an optional term for the Upakarant. 
6 See Mr. H. F. Blandford’s “ Rainfall of India,” Indian Meteoroloyical Memoirs, Vol, IIL, and expecially hie 


amar} on the summer rains, p. LIT 
' fee the Table annexed to this paper. 
‘ The latter day was the full moon day 


an intercalation of Chaitra- 


guarilt, 


of Srivaga, The date isan extraordinarily late one, because there was 
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Optional rules in Vedic works not rarely record ancient usages, which had become obsolete, but 
which the teachers did not like to omit on account of their sanctity. Hence the conjectare that 
this may be the case with the second date for the Upakarana, readily suggests itself. 
And a passage from the Rimdyena, adduced by Prof. Jacobi, according to which in the poet's 
Upakarana was once celebrated in Pranshthapada, that month must have incloded the beginning 
of the rains and the sammer solstice, The period when this was actually the case, hes 
about the year 4000 B.C, when the colure passed through Uttars Phalgani and Parva Bhadra- 
padi. and the Nakshatra of Mrigadiras occupied the place of Krittika at the vernal equinox, 

The third month, in which the Upikarana may take place, is according to the Bandhiyana 
and Vaikhinasa Sétras, Ashidha, which daring the period from 550 B. C, to 50 A. D, included 
the summer solstice. It is possible that this rule was framed, when the Aévint.series of the 
Nakshatras had supplanted that beginning with Krittika. But it is also possiblé that the authors 
of the two Sitras, who were natives of Southern India, changed the date, becanse in their native 
country the Monsoon begins in the month preceding Srivana. For the question under consi- 
deration the passage of Baudhiyana (Dharma Stfra, 1. 12, 16) is of some interest, becanse it 
mentions, besides the new date, the ancient one in Srivana, and thos confirms the interpretation 
put on the occurrence of the optional term in Praushthapada. 

(2) A second rule, which evidently places the month of Pranshthapada-Bhadrapada at the 
summer solstice andin the beginning of the rains, has been noticed by Prof. Jacobi alone. 
He points out that the Jainas, the most aucient heterodox sect of India, begin their Pajjusan or 
Paryushani on the fourth or fifth day of Bhidrapada, and that the Pajjusan marks the old 
term of the retreat of the Jaina monks during the rainy season, All Indian ascetics, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, were and still are bound by their rules to pul & stop to their wanderings 
during the Monsoon, and to devote the four rainy months to tho study of their scriptures, to 
meditation, prayer and preaching, as the rules of their order may require. The loss of the 
ancient Bhikshu Sdtras makes it impossible to determine when the Brahminical ascetics began 
their Varsha. Only tho bare fact that they kept it, is mentioned in the Dharma sifras of 
Gautama, IIT. 13," of Bandhiyana, IL 11, 20, and of Vaikhinasa, III, 6 (beginning), Bat we 
are better off with respect to the heretical Bauddhas and Jainas. 

According to the Vinayapitaka’® the Banddha monks began their vasea on the day after the 
fall moon either of Ashiidha or of Srivana, The second term, which the Buddhists themselves 
call the later one, corresponds with the arrangement of the months according to the Krittika- 
series, and has no donbt been taken over from Brahmanical rules, The earlier term may be an 
innovation, made by the Banddhas, because in the fifth eentary B. C., when their religion was 
founded, the Monsoon began no longer in Srivana but in Ashidha.! The Jainas finally have also 
a double beginning of their Visivasa. According to the usual rules now in force the Chatar- 
masa of the Jainas, the season in which laymen and monks are forbidden to stir beyond their 
towns and villages, begins with the day after the fall moon in Ashidha, Thus Vardhamana’s, 
Achiradinakara, 31, 9, says :— 


AMiRNTeTaa Ae ATA rea: | 
Frere gaa ast fealacas aia neil 








In my note to the translation of thin passage (Sacral Books of the East, Vol. 11. p. 191) T have 


: first stat. 
that the vasa of the Buddhist, which even in 1879 was still believed to bes peculiar B  ¥ ee 
only an imitation of a Brahmanical rule, 


See the passages in my pote on Adéka's Pillar Edict V., Epigraphia Indica, Vol, II. 263. ox alec 
Prof, Kern's, Buddhirmus, Vol. II. p, 260, renee 

 Profemor Kern, loc, cit., Proposes a different explanation, baacd on the assumption that Avhigha wae chosen 
according to the Ceylonese scheme of seasona. But, as the Northern and the Southern Buddhists agree in permitting 
the vam to be began in Ashidha, I think it more probable that the custom was an Indian one, started in Behar 
where the Monsoun seta in during the month of June, , 
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From Mirgaéirsha until Ashidha the great sages undertake journeys in each month; to 
stop in one place is not snitable for them.” 

Hence the season of rest lasts from Southern Asbidha badi or Northern Srivana badi to 
the middle of Kirttika,” and in the Times of India Calendar for 1538, the Chaumiasa of the 
Srivake is entered under Ashidha-Srivana badi 1, corresponding with July 23.'2 Nevertheless, 
there is the Pajjusan or Paryushan’, which begins, as the Kalpasitra states, one month and 
twenty days after the commencement of the Monavon, on Bhidrapada sudi 5. And the 
Pajjusan, now frequently called oa festival, is the trae Varshavasa of the Jaina monks. It 
expressly receives this name! and, like the Vassa of the Bauddhas, it is the season for preach- 
ing and devotional practices. It is obvious that here two different beginnings of the monsoon- 
retreat or Vasea have been fitted into one system. The later one dates from the time, 
when, in accordance with Mrigasires-series of Nakshatras, Bhidrapada was the month of 
the months according to the Aévini-series. And it is not astonishing that the Jainas 
should have preserved a custom, based on this very ancient scheme of the year. Their 
traditional chronology places the death of their first historical prophet Pirsva in the first half 
of the eighth century B. C., and, as will be shewn below, it is according to the newest discoveries 
highly probable that their sect really sprang up about that time. It is farther not im- 
probable, that in the eighth century B. C. the rules of the Brahmanical Bhikeshu Satras may 
have prescribed the hegininng of the Varsha in Bhidrapada, jost os a nomber of Grihya and 
Dharma Siitras, even in later times, place the Upikarana in the same month, If that was 
so, the Jaina teachers naturally would copy the practice from their predecessors. 

3. A third significant role, which is mentioned by Prof. Tilak alone, enjoins the 
performance of the holiest Sraddha in Bhadrapada.“ The half of the year, during which the sun 
travels towards the south, is the Pityiyapa, the period sacred to the Manes, It is a matter, 
of course, that the Manes must be connected with the beginning of this period. And we actually 
find that they are named as the tute! deities of the Maghd Nakshatra, which according to the 





Krittikid-series stands at the summer solstice, Moreover, several Dharma Siifras contain a 
verse, which the Manes are said to address to their living descendants, and which prays that 
they may offer Sriddhas “in the rainy season and under the constellation Maghi.”"!* For 
the same reason the performance of s Sriddha is necessary on the fall moon day of Srivana, 
If nevertheless we find that the holiest Sriddha falls in. Bhidrapada and the whole dark half 
of this month is pre-eminently sacred to the Manes, the inference that this is due to the former 
position of that month at the beginning of the Pitriyana, appeara not unwarranted. 


These arguments, it seems to me, are the strongest, which the two scholars have broughi. 
forward in order to shew that the Vedic Philgana, Pranshthapada and Margadirsha years began 
respectively with the winter and summer solatices and the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi 





13 Prom the Kalpasiira, pars, 123 (8. B. &., Vol. TI. p. 06), it would appear that its anthor likewise knew this 
period of the Varsbivisa, For he mys that Vardhimana died in Kirttika, the fourth month of the rainy season 
which he passed in the office of the royal clerks at Piva, 

1? Professor Jacobi has been good enough to furnish me for this paper with some paseages, which are very 
clear on this poimt In the Parywahandialpa Miryukti, the second githd enumerates the several synonyms for 
puijesarand (Pajjusan), and the seventh is rdeledea, in which Jinaprabha’s Paijikd remarks, 4pay qa TP RATS 
paryushans, apy Tea Ws Wears, | sesa | tapers sala ataalha a area: Sanfiger wEnlAla Wd- 
wey TTT : 1] Other utterances to the sumo effect are found in the Sardehavishowshadhi on the Simichirt 
section of the Kalpssitra, and have been printed by Prof. Jacobi in the notes to bis edition. 

4 Orion, pp. #1, 216. Professor Tilak has not quoted any authorities, probably becanse the great sanctity of the 
Mahbdlaya Sriddha is known to every Hindu. [If authorities are required they may be found, ¢. g., in Hemédri's 

M8 Fasishtha, XI. 40, and the parallel passage in the note to my Translation. 








mentions in addition two other points. In the beginning of bis paper he quotes R.-Vs 


VII. 108, 9:— 
ee ait a 7 fares | 


which according to his interpretation means, “They guard the sacred order, these males never 
forget the proper time of the twelfth (mouth).” The passage thus alleges that the frogs are 
annually resuscitated ia the twelfth month, of course, the last of the hot season, and it 
indicates that the year began with the rains or about the summer solstice, Tho assertion that 
the frogs reappear before the rains does agree with the actualities observable in Indin. It is 
perfectly trae that the large species, usunlly called the ball-frog, mukes the nights hideous with 
its cries about s fortnight before the Monsoon commences. I shal! never forget my experiences: 
during the hot season of 1863, when I lived in the old Elphinstone College near the GavaliA 
Talio in Bombay. During the latter half of May the bull-frogs came out every night and, 
sitting round the tank, disturbed my sleep with the noises, which are deseribed in so graphic m 
manner in the Frog-hymn of the Rigveda and in the corresponding verses of the Atharvavedn. 
But anfortanately the all-important word deddasd in I. V., VII. 103, 9, is ambiguous and may 
mean also “the (year) consisting of twelve (parts)."" Ido not see any particular philological 
objection to Prof. Jacobi’s rendering, but I cannot put any great value on a line which may also 
be transinted —‘* They keep the sacred order of the year, theso males never forget the proper 
season," whereby the allusion to a Varsha-year is lost.!@ | 

Another argument of Prof. Jacobi’s, drawn from R. V., X.85, 13, seems to me equally 
precarious. It is possible that the verses connecting the entry of Siryd, the celestial prototype 
of a bride, into her hesband’s bonse with the Nakshatra Arjunyah or Phalganyah, may refer 
to the sun's entering on a course, 1. ¢., beginning a new year on the day of its conjunction with 
Uttara Phalguni.!’ Bat other explanations are equally possible. 

Among the numerons further arguments, which Prof. Tilak brings forward in his 
chapters IV.-VII., there is, I fear; none which will help to convince our fellow-students of the 
soundness of the new theory. His contention that Mriga#iras was once called Agrahayana, 
because it stood at the head of the series of Nakshatras and at the vernal equinox, with which 
the Vasanta-year began, wonld be most important, if it could be established. Unfortanately the 
word Agrahiyana is not as yet traceable in Saiskrit literature, and the name Agrahiyani, which 
really is given to Mrigasiras, is explained by the fact that one of the old Indian years did begin . 
in the month of Mirgadirsha or Agrahiyana.!# Professor Tilak denies this. But he has not only 
to refnte the Mahdbhdrata and Amarasihha, As stated above, the perfectly clear statement 
of Bérini is opposed to his view, and it ia not to be thought of, that Bérdni and his Hindu 
informants could have been in error on the simple question of fact whether in A. D. lw3u a 
Margasirsha year was actually used in various provinces of North-Western Indin. As they 
say that this was the case, I cannot but believe them aud see a confirmation of their statement 
in the hints of the MahabAdrata and of the Amarakdsha, 


Bat to retarn to ths main question. It seemsto me that what has been set forth above is 
quite sufficient to make it at least probable that some Vedic writings have preserved reminis- 
cences of a time when the Nakshatra Proushthapadi or Bhadrapada stood at the winter solstice 
and the vernal equinox fell in Mrigaéiras, and that this arrangement has left its traces in the rales 
regarding the seasons for certain ceremonies and sacrifices. The period when this arrangement 





M Professor Jaooli authorises me to state that ho is fully aware of the objections, which may be raised aguinat 
his first argument. He has placed it first, merely because the verse first suggested to him the idea that the ancient 
Hindus might have had a Varshi-year, and this obserration induced him to examine the other Vedic passages 
rogarting the beginnings of the Vedic years and the position of the months in which they occur. 

Compare also Prof, Weber, Nechrichien ron den valischon Nakshaifras, IT. p. 344 ff. 

™ Regarding the grammatical explanation of the word Agrahiyana, see Virttike, 4, on Pagini, ¥, 4,35, where 
it is enumerated among the NipJtm, formed by the affix an without change of meaning. 
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was correct is, according to Prof. Jacobi’s table, the year 4420 B. C,. And if due allowance 
is made for possible and very probable errors of observation, the year 3800 B. C, may be fixed ay 
the lowest term when a Mrigasiras-serics could have been settled. This result does not prove that 
any verse or line of the Vedas was composed in those remote times, nor does it necessarily 
prove that the astronomical observations, on which it is based, were made by the ancient Indo- 
Aryans. For the whole Nakshatra system with the Mrigagiras-series may have been borrowed 
from one of the ancient Semitic or Turanian vations, some of which possessed an astronomical 
acience in very early times. But, what the result proves is that the arrangement of the 
Wakshatras with the Krittikas as the vernal equinox is an Indian invention. If in 
India a Mrigasiras-serios'® preceded the Krittika-series, the latter cannot have been 
borrowed from a foreign nation. 

As the position of Kyittika at the vernal equinox was astronomically correct about 2000 
B. C.,% the observations cannot, even if the necessary allowance is made for errors owing to 
imperfect methods. be assumed to have been made later than about 2000 B.C. At this time 
the ancient Hindus must have possessed an astronomical science, probably very elementary, 
yet based on scientific principles and on actual observation. 

Moreover, the result of Profs. Jacobi's and Tilak’s researches proves, too, that some 
of the Hindu rites and sacrifices existed even before the time when the Erittiké-series 
was invented, and were settled long before the year 2000 B. C. This second inference 
is supported by Professor Jacobi’s remarks regarding the connexion of the Dhruva or pole-star 
with the ancient Vedic marriage-ritual, which, though only known to us from the Grriiya Siiraz, 
yet must date from very remote times. He shews that, during about six centuries between 
$100 and 2900 B. C., areal pole-star existed, the observation of which might have led to the 
well-known popular custom, according to which the husband on the wedding night points out 
the Dhruva to his bride and exhorts her never to forsake her new home, just as the star never 
changes its position. Professor Jacobi might have added that in later times, even during 
the Vedic period, the motion of the pole-star had been observed by the Hindus. In the 
Maitriiyana Brihmapa Upanishad™ the motion of the pole-star is mentioned as one of the 
many instances of mutability to which all terrestrial and celestial beings are subject, 

These inferences from the new theory are calculated, not to fix the age of particular 
hymns or portions of the Veda, but, ns Prof. Jacobi says at the end of his paper, to upset 
the still very popular doctrine, according to which the whole ancient literary development of 
India is believed to have begun about 1200 B. C. and to have been completed within a com- 
paratively short space of time, Professor Jacobi declares himself strongly against this theory 
which has been put forward most clearly and worked ont most fully in Prof. Max Miller's 
famous History of Ancient Sanekrii Ligercture. And he contends that the periods of two 
hundred years, allotted there to the development of each of the three oldest forms of literary 
composition, involve sheer impoasi bilities. Similar remarks have been made by other scholars 
sn rev .ews of Prof. Maz Miller's book and elsewhere. The objections have been supported 
both by general considerations and by special arguments drawn from Indian literatore. 

At the stage, which the Indo-Aryan research has reached at present, theories which place 
the composition of the oldest Vedic hymns abont 1200 or even 1500 B. C. and the completion of 


1) I merely use the term “ Myigadiras-series for the sake of convenience. The ancient Hindus probably 
begaz to count from Milla, and the more correct expression would be “ Mila-series.” 

® Professor Tilak gives the yoar 2550 B. C. My astronomical adviser, Dr. R. Schram 
Dr. Schram saya in a letter on the enbject:— 

“The precession amounts at present to 50, 23 annually or to 1? in 72 years. But it does not remain constant, 
Two thousand years ago it was about 40, and thus we get the 78 yoara for a degree, entered in Prof. Jacobi'+ 
Table. Itise matter of course that also this figure is correct for a certain period only. It is impossible to gire 
generally correct figures for long periods, because the time, required for the passage through a whole degree, ix 
variable.” 


tt Seo Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XV. p. 289. Professor A. Weber waa the frat to call attention to the 
passage in the Indische Studien, Vol. I. p. 396. 





aides with Prof. Jacobi, 
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the Sruft about 600 B. C., sre no longer tenable, nay hardly disputable, The results of the 
Vedic studies, elaborated by M. Bergaigne and by Profs. Pischel and Geldner, shew more 
and more clearly that even the oldest Siktas are not the productions of a people, combining the 
intellectual qualities of the ancient Greeks with the moral character of the ancient Teutons,— 
as depicted by Tacitus in his romantic Germania — in short of a nation resembling the abstract 
Aryans or Indo-Earopeans, created by the fancy of the older school of comparative philclogists 
and destroyed by the researches of Prof.O. Schrader. The resnits, at which the Vedists 
of the philological school have arrived, make it probable that the Rishis closely resembled 
the Hindus of historical India. Thereby the supposition of Prof. Max Miller, that the 
early literary life of India showed ‘‘a greater luxuriance” than that of Inter periods becomes 
hard to oredit, and the conjecture that the ancient Indians raced through the so-called 
Chhandas, Mantra and Brihmana periods at a furiously fast pace loses its chief support, 


Moreover, irrespective of the results of the Vedic studies, it cannot be denied that all the 
facts, which the more complete exploration of the Brahmanical, Boddhist and Jaina hteratare 
and of the inscriptions has revealed of late years, prove the pre-chronological period of the 
Indo-Aryan history to extend very considerably beyond 1200 or 1500 B. C. This remark 
holds good with respect to the political history os well as to the history of literature and 
religion. It is now evident that the conquest of the South by the Brahmanical Indo-Aryans 
took place earlier than was assumed some fifteen years ago, and it is no longer doubtfal that 
Prof. Lassen's estimate, who places it in the sixth century B.C. or even earlior® and before 
the colonisation of Ceylon, is noarer the trath than Dr. Burnell's, who believed that it must be 
placed after the beginning of our era. The sober facts, which hitherto have become known 
through the inscriptions, are that slices of the eastern anid the western Dravida districta 
belonged to the Maurya empire, and that the remainder of the South was in the time of Aédla 
divided between the independent States of the Cholas, Pindyas, Keralas, Pulindas and Andhras. 
Aséka's eastern Dravida possession, Kaliiga, was inhabited, at the time of the conquest about 
250 B. C., as he tells us in the thirteenth Rock-Edict, by numerous Brahmans and. members of 
various sects, directed by agvetics, The Kaliigas were, it would seem, exactly in the samo 
state of civilisation as the inhabitants of India north of Ganges, The state, in which his 
western Dravida province Mysore was, is not accurately described. But the two geographical 
names, Isila and Suvanngiri, which the SiddApar edicts contain, are Aryan, and point to the 
conelasion that the country was thoroughly under Aryan influence. The same inference 
may be drawn from the name of the neighbouring Vanavasa, which is mentioned in the Buddhis- 
tic traditions of the times of Adéka. Among the independent sonthern kingdoms, which Agdka 
mentions, there is only one, that of the Andhirnas, regarding which something definite is known. 
The inseription of the Bhattiprola Stipa, which come from the Andhra districts and probably 
belong either to the times of Agéka or to the reign of his immedinte su » shew clearly that 
the country was fully hinduised. They contain more than a score of names of chiefs and 
merchants, among which there is not one of Dravidian origin. All the personal names, as well 
as that of ao town, ore Aryan, and among them we find the familiar Bralmanical appellations 
Kubiraka, #, ¢., Rabéraka, Vaghavi, #.¢., Vyaghrapad, Bharadé, t.e., Bharata, Satughd, i.¢., Satra- 
ghna, Jétd, 1. ¢., Jayanta, Pigald, #,¢., Pitgala, Pigaha, i. e., Vigraha (Brahman), which clearly 
prove an acquaintance with Brahmanical mythology and with the Epie legends, The same 
documents speak also of the existence of guilds and goukthis, or committees of trustees super- 
vising religious foundations, such as were known all through Aryan India. Some fifty or 
sixty years after ASdka, the widow of the third Andhra king Sitakani I, Queen Nayanilka 
informs us in the large Nanighit inscription, that she was an adherent of the old Kar- 
mamirga and caused numerous expensive Sranta sacrifices to be offered. Farther, she invokes 
Krishga and Samkarshaga, the sons of the Moon, She thus indicates that the Vaishoara creed 
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clear and numeroas indications of the prevalence of Aryan and Brahmanteal civilisation in 
Seathern India during the third century B. C, and the first half of the second would be 
sufficient to warrant the assertion that the conquest of the Dravida country cannot have taken 
place later than in the fifth century, But there is further evidence that it happened 
even earlier. For, the Brahmanical tradition asserts that a number of the Vedic schools of the 
Taittiriya Veda, such as thise of Baudhayana, Apastamba, and Bhiradvija, Hiranyakesm 
sprang up iu the south. And the genuineness of this tradition ia confirmed by internal evi- 
dence, furnished by their Siitras, and by various other circumstances. The same Brahmanical 
tradition, which is supported by that of the later Buddhists, makes the second of the Fishis 
of grammar, Kityiyana, a native of Dravidian India, and there is much in his notes on the 
grammar of Pigini, that shows his intimate acquaintance with the south, its geography, its ethno- 

raphy, and its political condition. The author of the Vdrtitkas wrote certainly not later than 
in the third century, and the Vedic Sidtrakiras, or at least some of them, belong to even earlier 
times, The mere fact that Brahmanical learning flourished in the Dravida country centuries 
before the beginning of our era, is sufficient to push back the date of the conquest to the seventh 
or eighth century B. C. Finally, works belonging to the Buddhist canon like the Jdtukas, refer, 
in their prose portions and in the presumably older Gathas, not rarely to the eastern Dravidian 
districts, and narrate ancient legends regarding their ralers, which represent them as ordinary 
Rajputs, governing according to the principles of Brahmanical statecraft. Their contents fully 
confirm the inferences deducible from the ancient Brahmanical literatare regarding the early 
occupation of the South, With the conquest of Southern Iudia about 700 or even abont 600 
B. C., the assomption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or even about 1600 B. C. the 
northern corner of India and eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The idea 
that the Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its many clan-divisions and its perpetual 
internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000 square miles, which form the area of 
India (excluding the Panjab, Assam and Burtma) and should have founded States, organised 
on the same model, all over this vast territory within the space of five, six or even eight 
hundred years, appears simply ludicrous; especially if it is borne in mind that this territory 
was inhabited not merely by forest tribes, but in part by peoples possessing a civilisation not 
much inferior to that of the -nvaders. More than the donble of the longest period named was 
required for such achievements, 

A scrutiny of the statements of the Jdtakas and other portions of the Baddhist canon regard- 
ing the development of literature yields resalts which confirm the inferences drawn from the 
facts and traditions regarding the conquest of the South. Thongh I must reserve the details for 
another occasion, I will mention here that the information, contained in the sacred buoks of the 
Baddhists, shows the Brahmanical sciences and literature to have reached about 500 B.C. exuctly 
the same stage of development, which is known from the historical period. The ancient Hud- 
dhists mention repeatedly the atthdrasa wijhifhdniiva, the eighteen sections into which Hindu 
knowledge is divided even at present, and they give sufficient ivtails, scattered in many Suftus 
and in many passages, which leave no doubt that the contents of the several Widydsthdacs 
were then almoat, if not quite, identical with those enumerated in Madhusidhana Sarasvati's 
Prasthinablkeda. They also prove that the Epie poetry, the real Kéivya and the drama, as well 
as other branches of secular literature were then cultivated quite as much as in the times of the 
Andbras, the Western Kshatrapas and the Guptas. It will, therefore, not do to place the begin. 
ning of the Siitra-period in 600 B. C., nor is it possible to assame that the whole literary life of 
India began in 1200 or 1500 B. C. 

Finally, the facts, which the modern researches regarding the religious history have proved 
or at least made highly probable, again agree with the supposition that the Vedic period 
lies a long way beyond the near 1500 B. C., but are absolutely irreconcilable with oppusits 
theory. Before the rise of Buddhism about 50 B. C., certainly one, possibly several, heterox 

1s, denying the authority of Vedas, existed, as well as some creeds of the type of the so-called 
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Bhaktimirga, a mixture of the philosophical tenets of the Upanishads with the exclusive 
worship of one of the great popular deities. Among these the heterodox Jainas claim-to have 
had a prophet, whose death their traditional chronology places in the year 776 B.C. The 
trustworthiness of the Jaina tradition has been confirmed, of late, in very many particolars, 
And it has been shewn in particular that their second date, that of the death of their last pro- 
phet Vardhamina or Mabivira, is approximately correct, As the Jninas assert that the 
Niggantha Vardhamina, the son of the Naya Rajput, died in 526 8, C. and the Boddhist 
canon places the death of the Nigantha teacher, the son of the Nita husbandman, before the 
Nirviiga of Sikyamuni Gautama, which fell between 484 and 474 B.C., it is evident that the 
Jaina date cannot be much ont, thoogh a small error is very probable. 


As it thus appears that op to 500 B.C. the Jaina chronology is more than a baseless 
fabric, there is good reason to suppose that the date for Piriva, whose doctrines and pupils 
are not rarely mentioned in the Jaina Angas, is not absolutely untrustworthy, The period 
of 25) years, which, according to the tradition, lies between the twenty-third Tirthaikara and 
his successor is nota long one and primd facie unsuspicious, It may contain a small error, 
as traditional dates frequently do. But the grent probability of the view, expressed by Prof, 
Jacobi and by others before him, that Piirava was the real historical founder of Jainism and 
that he lived in the second half of the eighth century B.C., seems to me also indisputable, 
If it must be conceded that a heterodox sect, whose teaching is based on a development of the 
doctrines of the Jninamirga sprang up at that early period, it becomes impossible to reconcile 
this admission with the theory that the Brihmana period began about fifty years earlier, Still 
more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary activity of the Indo-Aryang began 
about 1200 or 1500 B. C. is another point, which, I think, can be proved, viz., that the ancient 
Bhigavata, Sitvata or Paiicharitra sect, devoted to the worship of Nariyana and its deified 
teacher Krishoa Devakiputra, datea from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jainas in 
the eighth century B.C. To give the details here would undaly lengthen this already long 
note. And I reserve their discussion for my Iudian Studies, No. IV. The essentials may, 
however, be stated They are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhinasa Dharma Siltra permits 
me to fully prove the correctness of Prof. Kern's (or rather Kilakachirya'’s and Utpaln’s) 
identification of the Ajivikas with the DBhagavatas, and (2) that the sacred books of the 
Buddhista contain passages, shewing that the origin of the Bhagavatas was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by indications contained in 
Brahmanical works. It is even possible that ultimately a terminus @ quo may be found for the 
date of its founder, though I am not yet prepared to speak with confidence on this point. 

As thos numérous facts, connected with the political, literary and religions history of 
India, force me to declare that the commonly credited estimate of the antiquity of the 
Indo-Aryan civilisation is very much too low, it is natural that I find Prof. Jacobi's and 
Prof. Tilak’s views not primd facia incredible, and that I value the indications for the former 
existence of a Mrigadiras-series of the Nakshatras very highly, As the new theory removes 
the favourite argument of the Sanskritists of Possibilist tendencies, that the beginning of the 
Vedic period must not be pushed back as far as 2000 B. C., because the Krittika-sories may 
have been borrowed from the Chaldwans or from some other nation, it ig of great advantage 
to those, who like myself feel compelled by other reasons to place the entrance of the Aryans 
into India long before the year 2000 B.C. But I think that the matter should not be allowed 
to reat where it stands at present. A renewed examination of all the astronomical and 
meteorological statements in Vedic works and their arrangement in handy easily intelligible 
tables seem to me very desirable. More than thirty years have passed since Prof. Weber's 
most important ¢ssays on the Nakshatras were written, Various Vedic, Buddhist and Jain texts, 
which then either were unknown or only secessible through extracts, can now be easily 
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Profs, Jacobi, Kielhorn and Thibant, Indian astronomy and chronology are no longer so 
diffeult to deal with as formerly. And the publications of the Meteorological Department 
furnish a considerable amount of important and necessary information, which was formerly 
inaccessible. A judicious utilisation of the old and the additional materials will probably 
permit a classification of the Vedic rites and sacrifices according to the periods when the Indo- 
Aryans used snecessively the Mrigadgiras-series, the Krittika-series and the Aévini-series, 1t 
may also be expected, that results will be found, fixing approximately the age of at least some 
Vedic works and the localities where they have been composed, 
Vieuna, Murch 15/h, 1894. 


Boginning of the Annual Term of Veda-study, 
: 





Abvaldyana Gribyusdtra,]On appearance of... Srivann = Folll 
3, 5, ee herba. | Moon or Haat 










day, Srivana (5), 
ri) 


Sénkhiyana Grihyasttra| On appearance of. apt Sravana-day os 
VasishthaD harmanaistra, oon wom aoe Srivana adda Praushthapa da 
14, 1 |. Moon, Full Moon. 
Piraskara Grihyasdtra, Srivana = FA anes 
Moon, or Hasta-| 
| day. 7 
Yajfiavalkya D On appearance o Srivana (5) on 
rahi I 42, herba. Haste flay, gH 
Minava Grihyautra, 1, 4.) Sravana-da in Sk aisle 
_ the raing, | 
Minava Dharmasis Srivana Full) Praushthapada 
4, 95. Moon. Full Moon. 
Kithaka Grihyasdtra. ... ee Sravana-day in See ts 
ene raing. | 
Vishnn Smriti, 30, 1...... as Srivana Fall) Bhédr 
neg A Moon. Full re " 
Baudhiyana Grihya- 
#Otra, 3, 1, 1, Full) Srivana Full 
éAatra 1, 12, 16. | 
Bhiradvija Gribyasitra,) On appearance of 
2. a7. | herbs, 





™ Kindly communicated to me by Prof, Knauer. : 
™ Kindly communicated to me by M. A. Barth, The commentary anys that the meaning is “ou the Sravacs- 
day either of Brivana or of Bhidrapads, which two months constitute the Varshi-season,” 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE, 


BY G. BUHLER. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 


In the preceding discussion, the use esa Of the Mahfrishtri and of the modern 
Gujarati has already been demonstrated in the cases of the verbs ag or fing and gz. 
I will now add s few remarks regarding two suspected roots, ggfa or wefa asa and #faafa 
m7, which the Maharishtri and the Vernaculars prove to have belonged to the original stock 
of Indo-Aryan speech. Professor Whitney mentions both in the Supplement. But he appends 
to the former the note “ fhe occurrence or firo aredowbhiless artificial,” and remarks concerning the 
second “ the ringle ocourrence in @ commentary is doubéless artificial,” B, R. W. quotes under 3a 
only the passive past participle qgfa, and hence Prof. Whitney naturally inferred that this is the 
only form which can be verified, The verb q¢/a, or gz/@ (as is the more nenal spelling) is, 
however, not at all rare in the compositions of the Northern and Western poets and Pandits, 
dated after A.D. 700, and in the Jaina Prabandhas.! In the Srtkapthacharita, 16, 9 (between 
A. D, 1125 and 1150), occurs the present aafa, thidem, 8, 2, the perfect waz, in the Baijnith 
Prakasti, 1, 2 (A. D. 804), the present participle 374, and in Jonarija's commentary on 
Srikanthacharita, 16, 2, the derivative geta* It is, of course, possible to declare such evidence 
insufficient in order to establish the authenticity of the root, becanse Rama, Mankha, Kalbana, 
Haripila and Jonaraja were learned poets and commentators and might have written according 
to the Dhitupitha.4 But the Mahirishtri and the majority of the Indian Vernaculars possess 
representatives of the Sanskrit verb, which certainly have not been taken from the Dictionary 
of Sanskrit roots, ayy, derived probably from *q#f#, is found in the list of the Prikrit 
Dhitvidedas, Hemachandra, IV. 101. The same anthor adduces passages with the future 
and with the absolntive of the cansative ay. and the passive past participle 37 (in compounds 
) or is known from Hils’s very ancient Kosha and from other works, — Finally, in his 
excellent-note on Hemachandra, IV. 11, Prof. Pischel, who is one of the few Sanskritists aware 
of the importance of the Vernaculars for the study of Saiskrit, haa addnoed the corresponding 
Sindhi, Gujariti, Marith! and Bengili verbs with radical letters wg, which together with the 
inverted form ¥@' are used universally for ‘to submerge” by the people of “ the five Indies,” 
The evidence for qtrafy aya is not equally strong, Hemachandra gives in the 
commentary on Unidiganastitra, 19, the nouns qfege: and aes: which he derives from hi« 
Dhata get and declares together with similar forms to be waqrenersstis aetaier$ 
In Marathi it is regularly represented by qr ‘ to dip, to smear," and in Gujarati by atea 


1 Prom the [('Hamtwharitrakathdnala, published by Prof. A. Weber, B. W. quotes TIER, read SCT. 

* The verb corurs likewise more than once in Haripila’s ancient commentary on the Ganjavadha. Rac 
Bahadur 8, P. Pandit prints everywhere ¢, but remarks on verse 101, that bis copy, a transcript of the ancient 
Jesalmir palmleaf M3., has throughout %€- The ancient Jaina MSS. frequently express J by Wi, ay 7 
the vowel w to the side of the consonant instead of putting it below, The sume practice is also found ip old 
Hrahminical MS3., aod in the commentary on Kityfiyana’s Srauia Sitra, V. 5, 31, 7277 ought to be read for 
Tay. 

5 Those who make rach a contention have to reckon with the role of the Alankireiisira which forbids for 
urdiaary Kévyaa the use of uncommon, little understood words and terms, ¢. g-, Vimans, Kdeydlombirs, II. 1, 8. 
eomparé alao Tinakfherqna, 1. 9. 

« F4 is used, ag the Dictionaries indicate, exclusively in Hind! and Panjabi, but occurs also in Western Indix 
and in tho Marfth4 country (especially in derivatives) side by side with ¥¥- Cases of metatheris are common 
in the Vernaculare and coeur in the older Prakrits. Hemachandra's Deétkoeba offers « good many examples, and the 
Pili S94 * shoe’ for TF", iso well known instance from the most ancient Prikrit dialect known. From the 
Vernsculars I can adduce « case, which sorely troubles the echoolmasters of Eithiiwid. The Gujardt! word for 
“ Gre” in 2447» literally “the deity.” In the Peninsula everybody says 277 instead, and the children in the 
vernacular schools invariably pronounce this form, though their books shew the correct one. 

* [ take these words and their explanation from Prof. Kirste’s MS.-cdition of the Unddiganasifra, which will 
be published as Vol. II. of the Vienna Series of Sources of Indian Lenicography. 
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These two forms are sufficient'to vindicate its genuineness. But, as — is avideuitly. a 
denominative from “af, a variant of the Prikrit participle Ge or az," it is necessary to 
account for its occurrence in the Saiskrit Dhitupitha. The most probable solution of the 
problem: is perhaps that it was excerpted from some old long lost Kavya. It is at present 
quite possible to prove that Kavyas, the productions of learned poets, existed even in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.C. Now, the Alathkiradistra permits the poets, to use in their 
compositions “expressions tery commonly occurring in popular speech," This maxim is expressly 
stated, ¢, g., by Vamana, Kavyalamkira, V. 1, 13, where it is said: — 
heats anise bi a aL 

Though Vamana wrote ety in the eighth Shine A. D,, the mazim is no doubt on old one, 
like the famous permission to turn wdsha into masha in order to save the metre.’ For even the 
learned Kavis naturally tried to keep in contact with the popular predilections, as it was their 
aim to amuse their rich patrons, who belouged to the landed aristocracy and the merchant 
class. If this was so, the occurrence even of real Praknit root forms in the Dhitopiitha is, of 
course, easily intelligible. Others will perhens hold that, as there is no detinite boundary line 
between the pre-classical Indo-Aryan speech of the Saiskrit type and the ancient Prakrits, 
qe and *gfs and its denominative may have been used in one or the other of the several 
early Aryan communities, However that may be, it is certain that qyafa is not a fiction of 
the grammarinns, I may add that various analogies permit us to hazard at least a guess us 
to the original Indo-Aryan form of the root @g- Thus Prof, Pischel has shewn in hia 
ndinizable paper “ Die Desitabdas bet Trivikrama™ (Bezzenberger, Beiirige, Vol. IL. p. 254 ff.) 
that the series of verbs, Saiskrit Mfg, Pali raz. Mahirashtri @y, Satskrit and Prikrit qa 
goes back to an Indo-Aryan verb *fta¥‘to play, toamuse oneself.’ In like manner @¥ of 
ae ae, FF. a¥ and J or FH seem to point to an Indo- Aryan “gg, *at or “aT 

A thorongh exploration of the Prakrits and especially of their See will shew that 
many queer looking, apparently isolated, verbs of the Saiskrit Dhatupaétha are by no means 
Meha or duerqra edppra but strong, healthy beings, full of life and parents of a numerons 
offspring. A long paper on “ Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit Etymology” by Dr. Morris in the 
Transactions of IXth Int, Congr. of Or., Vol. [. p. 466 f., contains a good deal bearing on this 
matter, and deserves careful attention, 

The fundamental maxim, which gives their importance to thesa researches, is that 
every root or verb of the DhAtupitha, which has 4 reprosentativein one of the Prikrits, — 
Pali, Mahdrishtri, Magadhi, Saurasoni, the Apabhramsas —, or in one of the modern 
Indian Vernaculars must be considered as genuine and as an integral part of the Indo- 
Aryan speech. Those, who consider such verbs to be “sham,” “ fictitious’ or “artificial” 
have to prove their contention and to shew, that, and how, the author or authors of the 
Dhitapitha coined them. This rule, of course, holils good not only for the Indian languages, 
but muatis mutandis for all linguistic research. If the grammatical tradition regarding the 
existence of « certain word is confirmed by the actnalitices in any dialect of a language, the 
presumption is that the tradition is genuine. 

As I do not claim to possess prophetic gifts, I do not care to predict how many 
handreds of roots will exactly be verified, when the search has been completed. Bot it 
is mot doubtful that the majority of those verbs, which Prof. Whitney considera snspi- 
cious or fictitious, will turn up, and in addition a considerable number of auch ns have 
not been noted by the Hindu grammarians. On the other hand, it would be wonderful, 
if tho whole contents of the DhAtupaétha could ever be “balegt.”’ For, it haa been pointed 
ont repeatedly and must be apparent to the merest fro in Indian palmography that a 





# In accordance with the hier maim — waa zach i 
T Au etample illastrating this rule occurs ante’ where ehd has become, melri caunl, vind, ‘ 
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certain proportion of the roots is the result of misreadings. This is, of course, highly 


probable in all cases where the Dhitopitha gives pairs like gg and g@ or A_and HY. 
‘he characters for jha and d are almost exactly alike in the Nagari alphabet of the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, just ns those for ya and pa in the Inter MSS. Move 
important is another point, which likewise has been frequently noticed, viz., the fact that only 
usmall portion of the Vedic literature, known to Panini and his predecessors, has been pre- 
served, and that of the ancient lankika Sdetra, the Kavya, Purina, [tihasa and the technical 
treatises only very small remnants have come down to our times. The assertion that the old 
literature has suffered terrible losses, ia admitted by all Sanskritists. It is only a pity that 
their extent hasnot been ascertained, al least approximately, by the preparation of a list of works 
und authors mentioned in the Sabdinnéisana, the Brihmanas, the Upanishads and the Vedii- 
yas. Sucha list, especially if supplemented by an eoumeration of the numerous references 
to the spoken language, which Pagini’s Sabdinn&deana contains, would probably bar for the 
future the inference that a root or form must be fictitious, because it is not fornd in the accessible 
literature. This inference is based on a conclusio a minori ad majus, which with o list, shewt 
ing what existed formerly and what we have now, would at once become apparent, The loss 
Sakhie of the Vedas and the loat works of the lawkika Sésira awount to hundreds. If on an 
average a third ora fourth of them contained each, as is perhaps not improbable according to 
the results of the exploration of recently recovered Sathhités and BSiltras, one or two of the 
as yet untraceable roots, that would be aufficient to account for all the lost stems. 


Three other considerations, it seems to me, help to explain some of the most remarkable 
peculiarities, observable in the niaterials incorporated in the Dhatupitha, riz., the fact that a 
certain proportion of the roots really is and will remain isolated, neither derivatives nor cognate 
forms being traceable in the Indo-Aryan or in the Indo-European languages, and the indisput- 
uble fact that many roots may readily be arranged in groups, similar in sound and identical 
in meaning and inflexion, Doth these peculiarities, as stated above, have been used by 
Prof. Edgren iu order to prove that the verbs, shewing them, must be fictitious, Amd it has 
been pointed ont, that the. number of the isolated and barren verbs is not so great as 
Prof, Edgren supposes, the inflected forms or representatives of a certain proportion being 
found in the Prakrits and in the onexplored Sanskrit literniure, Nevertheless, a certain 
number of instances will remain, which requires accounting for, With respect to the second 
fact, it has been pointed out that many of the curious variants are clearly dialectic and derived 
from Jost or preserved parent-stems in accordance with phonetic laws valid in the Prakrits 
and in Savekrit.* 


The chief considerations, which in my opinion do account for these peculiarities are (1) the 
vyeat length of the period, daring which the materials of the Dhitupitha were collected, 
(2) the enormous extent of the territory from which the- Hindu grammarians drew their 
ingitistie facts, and (3) the great diversity of the several sections of the Indo-Aryans inhabiting 
this territory. 






lt is ndmitted at all hands that Panini’s Sabdinudisana is the last link in a long chain of 
grammatical treatises, which were gradually enlarged and made more and more intricate, until 
the Hindu system of grammar became a science, which can be mastered only by a diligent study 
continned for years. According to the unanimous tradition of the Hindus, the Vyikarana, is « 
Vediiga, i.e, a science subservient to the study of the Veda, and it is highly probable that 
the older Hindu grammars exclusively or chiefly explained the Vedic forme, just like the oldest 
Koshas, the Nighavtus, inclode very little that is not derived from Vedic texts, In Pinini's 
grammar the Vedic language is of minor importance. Its chief aim is to teach the correct 
* A perusal of Prof. Per Person's Wurseleresiterung wid Wertelvariation would perhaps convinoe Prof. Edgren 


thet many Indo-European roota may be arranged in ganar, similar to those m which he hos arranged so many 
verbe of the Dhatupatha. 
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forms of the laukiki bAdshd for the use of studonta of Saiskrit, The road, that leads from the 
Vedaiga to the independent ‘Subdinuéisana, is a long one, and has not been traversed in one 
or a few decades, Centuries were required in order toeflect the change. For in India pro- 
cesses of development are particularly slow, except when extrancous impulses come into play. 
To the conclusion that the prebistorie period of the Vyikarana wasa long one, point also Panini’s 
appeals to the authority of numerous predecessors. He not only mentions ten individual 
earlier teachers, but also the schools of the North and the East, and his grammar chews indeed 
very clear traces that it has been compiled from various cources, Now, if Pinini’s Sitras are 
the final redaction of a number of older grammatical works, the same muat be the case with his 
Dhatopitha. For the arrangement of all Indian Sabdinnéisanas presupposes the existence of a 
Dhitupatha, and there is no reason to assume that the older grammars were deficient in this 
respect. It may be even suggested that the occasional discrepancies between the teaching of 
the Dhitupitha and rules of the Sabdinuéienna, the existence of which has been alleged, as 
well as the inequality in the explanatory notes, appended to the roots, are due to an incomplete 
unification of the various materials which Panini used, Similar instances of whnt looks like, or 
really is, carelessness in redaction® are not wanting in other Sitras. In the Introduction to my 
Translation of Apastamba’s Dharmastitra I have pointed ont that, thongh Apastamba 
condemns in that work the raising of Ksbetraja sons and the practice of adoption, he yet 
describes in the Sranta Stitra the manner in which a “son of two fathers™ shall offer the 
funeral cakes, and that Hiranyakedin has not thought it necessary to make the language of the 
several parts of his Kalpa agree exactly. 


But, if Panini’s Dhitupitha must be considered asa compilation from various works, 
dating from different centuries and composed in various parts of India, it is only to be expected 
that it should contain many verbs which had already in his time become obsolete and isolated, 
many variants or dialectic forms. This supposition heoomes particularly credible, if the extent 
of the territory is taken into consideration, from which the ancient grammariana drew their 
linguistic facts. It extends from the Khyber Pass and the fronticr of Sindh in the West, about 
71° E. L., to beyond Patni in the East, in 86° E. L., and from the Himilaya to the Vindhya 
range, where the Narmada, the mekhald biueah, divides the Uttaripathna from the Dak- 
shinipatha, or roughly reckoning from the twenty-second to the thirty-first degree N. L. 
The Aryan popolation of this large tract wns divided into a very great number of tribes, clans, 
castes and’ secta, as well as of schools of Vaidiks, Pandits and pocts, and owed allegiance 
to the rulers of perhaps a dozen or more different kingdoms. In historic India tribal, sectarian, 
political and other divisions have always strongly influcnced the development of the languages, 
and have caused and perpetuated dialectic differences. It seems dificult to assume that matters 
stood differently in prehistoric times, when there was not, as later, one single work which was 
generally considered as the standard anthority of speech by all edhcated Aryans, The diversit y 
of the words and forms in literary works and in the speech of the edueated classes probably 
Was Very great and the task of the earlier graMmarians, who bad to make their selection from 
them very difficult, 


This difficulty was, it might be expected, not lessened by their method of working, Even 
in the present day Indian Pandits rarely use any of the scientific apparatus, of which European 
echolara avail themselves. Indexes, dictionaries and ‘ Collectenee,” such as ore at the service 
of the Europeans, are unknown to them. They chiefly trust to memory, and work in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way. Even when writing commentaries, they frequently leave their quotations 
unverified or entrust the verification to incompetent pupils. The enormons quantity of the 





® Tea advisedly ‘looks like or really is carelossnosa,’ bocanse it is always poewible that the Siitrakiras 
intentionally left contradictory roles unaltered im order to indicate an option. Very clear cases ¢f carcless. 
ness in the working up of different materials, do, however, actually oceur, @. g., in the grammatical and lexi- 
ecographical works of Homarhandra. 

M Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol. Il. p. xxiii, p. 130, note 7. 
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materials and the deficiencies in the system of working them np, explain why none of the Vedas 
or other old books have been excerpted completely, while the diversity of the materials and the 
length of the period, during which the collections were made, fully account for the occurrence 
of dinlectic, and of isolated or obsolete, forms in the list of roots, In my opinion it is only 
wonderful tliat they are not more numerons, 


[now come to the real object of my paper, the practical suggestions for the continua- 
tion of the search for rsots and forms and for an Organisation of this search. On the one 
hand it ts necessary that all the unpublished Dhitupithas together with their commentaries 
thonld be edited critically with good imlexes, and that the same should he done with the 
Satskrit Koshas, which furnish the tradition regarding the derivatives. On the other hand, 
all accessible Saiskrit, Piliand Prakrit books and MSS., as well as the Vernacular clossics 
eught to be read and excerpted by competent scholars, with a view to the preparation of a 
Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Roots, This Dictionary ought to coutain, not only the roots, included 
in the Dhatupatha, together with their meanings and inflections, verified and unverified, as well 
with the corresponding forms of the Prakrits and Vernaculars, but also those verbs, which the 
grammarians have omitted, whether they are found in Vedic, Safskrit, Prikrit or Vernacular 
literature or speech. 1f the materials are arranged methodically and intelligibly, and if a good 
index is added, such a book would be of very considerable use to all linguists, who study any 
of the Indo-Kuropean languages. And if the excerpts are made with the necessary care, a portion 
of them can be made useful for the Saiskrit, Pili and Prakrit dictionaries of the future, 


The magnitude of the undertaking would preclude the possibility of its being carried out 
by one or even by a small number of stodents. The co-operation of a great many wonld 
he required, not only of Europeans and Americans, but also of the Hindus of the 
modern school, who alone can fornish the materials for the very important Verna- 
culars, Moreover, a careful consideration of the general plan would be necessary, as 
well as the settlement of definite rules ard instructions for the collaborators. Perhaps 
one of the next International Oriental Congresses will bea suitable occasion for the dis- 
cussion of sucha» scheme, and of its detnila og well az of the great question of ways and 
means. | believe, that if the idea finds the necessary support, the appointment of a per- 
manent international Committee will be advisable, which should supervise the preparation of 
the work and the indispensable preliminary labours, A smal! beginning ban already been 
made with the latter by the Imperial Austrian Academy's Serivs of Sources of Sanskrit 
Leeieogrophy, of which the first volume has appeared and the second, containing Hemachan- 
dra‘s Upidiganasiitra with the author's commentary, is ready for the press, while the third, the 
Maikhakosha with its commentary, has been undertaken by Prof. Zachariae. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the Council of the Société Asiatique has expressed its willingness 
to co-operate and has commissioned M. Finot to edit the Ajayakosha on the same principles, 
which Prof. Aacharine has followed in preparing the Anckiarthasathgraha, I have hopes 
that the Austrian Academy will sanction the issne of some more volumes, including also some 
Dhatnpithas, ¢, yg. those belonging to Hemachandra’s grammar and to the Katantra, I£ 
Prof. Lanman, the German Oriental Socicty, tho Asiatic Society of Bengal and other corporations 
or individanls publishing editions of Saiskrit texts would each agree to undertake a fow volumes, 
the necessary atxiliary editions might be prepared without too great a delay and without 
too heavy a strain on the resources of one single body, 

At the same time it would be quite fensible to begin with the excerpts from the literary 
works, the results of which could be published preliminarily in the Journals of the wiitcinin 
Oriental Societies and in the Transactions of the Academies. The form of publication ought to be 
such that they could easily be used by the editor or editors of the Dictionary, and the original 
excerpts, done according to uniform principles, might be deposited for future reference in the 
librares of the learned bodies, publishing the results, With a well considered plan, which 
might follow partly the lines of that, adopted for the new Thesaurus Totius Latinitatie, the 
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“ Dictionary of Indo-Arvan Roots” might be completed within the lifetime of those among us 
who at present are the mad/yamarriddha Sanakritists. 

If the idea is ever realised and a standard book is produced, a great part of the credit will 
belong to Prof. Whitney, In his Supplement, which, in spite of my different views 
regarding the character of the lingnistic facts banded down by the ancient Hindus and regard- 
ing vorious details, I value very highly and in his justly popular Sanskri{ Grammar, the 
statistical method has been first applied to Saiskrit, and these two works mark a decided 


advance in the study of the ancient Brahmanical language. 


Vienna, Sle Jan, 1894. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE EKALYANI 
INSCEIPTIONS. 

(Continued ai page mae 

(6) Géjamattikan ati 
“Any structure built of bit, earth (Pili 
mattikd, Skr. writtikd), brick, or stone is called 
[in Talaing and Burmese} taik. The Talaing 

Taikkula 





(Takkula) and the Burmese Eulitaik | 
is the correct rendering of Géjamattika. In old 


Talaing manuseripta the Pali name is written 


GOlamattikd, and in modern manuscripts Guld: 


mattika and Kulimattikd. The Talsing equiva- 
lenta ore Taikgoli and, by a natural assimilation 
of g tok, Tuikkalé, which changed in course of 
time to Taikkuli,"? 

The ruins of TaikkuléA are still extant 
between Ayothbima and Kinywiéin the Bilin 
township of the Shwigyin district. 

“Though the seashore is now about 12 miles 
to the west, thia place was still an important 
seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is 
marked on the map of Prof, Lassen as Tak- 


kala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of | 


Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges of sea- 
going vessela are still frequently dug up about 
Taikkuli.™ 


The subject of the identification of the Takéla 


of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geogra-— 


phers is discussed by Forchhammer at pages 


12-16, and at pages 193 und 199 of MoCrindle’s | 
| shivAtaréga, which afflicted Ramafifiadésa. 


Ancient India Described by Ptolemy. 

If the evidence afforded by the Kalyint Insorip- 
tions can be relicd on, the settlement in Suvanna- 
bhimi was apparently colonized from Bengal by 
the Gilas, = Gaudas, during one of the struggles 
for supremacy between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, and possibly Jainism also. 

(8) The Stone at Géjamattikanagaram. 


Ante, Vol. KXI. p.17, it in stated that when | 


Sina and Uttara conquered the rakkharas at 


Gojamattikanagara, images of rakkhasas were put 


1 Forchhammer's Notes on tha Early History and 
Geography of British Burma, IL—The First Buddhist 
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on children as protective charms. These charma 


are stated in the text to have been inscribed 
bhuye vd pannd ed, and I have translated this “on 
armlets, wristlets and leaves.” I was misled by 
the Burmese version, and the allusion is evidently 
to the bhirjupatra, the palm-leaf MS. (the bAgj- 
patr of modern India) of modern and medieval 
times, whatever it may have been originally. 

It is further stated that the image of the 
Rakkhasi was engraved on a stone placed 
“on the top of a hill to the North-East of the 
town.” “Tam ripan yar’ ajjatand dissati, this 
image is to be seen to this day” says the inscrip- 
tion in 1476 A. D. 

A stone answering this description is re. 
ported still to exist. Forchhammer says, 
Notes on the Early History and Geography of 
British Burma, If, page 10:—"Of the town 
nothing remains now except traces of brick walls 
and the stone image alluded to im the text taken 
from the Kalyint Inscriptions, It is now lying 
half buried underground, near a small tank to the 
south of the Kumérachéti, and consists of a huge, 
phantastically-shaped boulder, similar in appear- 
ance to that strenge freak of nature, the supposed 
lost species of megatherium preserved in the 
public garden at Prome.” 

(7) The Pestilence in Ramafifiadésn. 

After the appearance of Sina and Uttara there 
ia reference (anfe, Vol. XXII]. p. 17) to an 


This word is rendered by “ pestilence” in tranalat- 
ing the Mahdragga, I. 50. Seo Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol. XIII. p, 204. 

The pestilence referred to might well have been 
the result of the drying up of the deltaic lands of 
Riimofiiiadésa, euch as has been witnessed in our 
own time in Lower Bengal. 

(8) The Seven Eings. 

After the pestilence mentioned in the last note 

HAmaffiadéss “ was conquered by the armies 


Mission to Suvannabhdei, page 9. 
8 Op. cil, p. 7. 
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of the seven Kings” (sattardjasindydbhi- 
bhtitatid),* 

The seven kings alluded to here appear to refer 
to the autochthonous tribes inhabiting the. valley 
of the Sittang and Salween rivers before the 


advent of the Talaings, such as the Taungbts, | 


Karens, and Yabéns, remuants of whom are atill 
found scattered in what was once the Taluing 
Kingdom; or to the Cambodian Princes whose 
power was paramountin Indo-China between thee 
6th and 7th centuries A. D, 


Porchhammer, however, says, Notes on the 
Early Hist, of Britieh Burma, IL. p. 10:—" The 


Taungthis, still numerous about Ayetthimia and | 


Thaton, claim the region between the mouths of 
the Sittang and the Salween rivers as their 
original home, from which they were driven, 
according to their traditions, by the Talaings. 
The Taungthis were divided into seven clana. 
I have little doubt that by the sattaréjasaniya 
of the Kalyini Inscriptions, the seven clan 
chiefs of the laungthis are meant, who haras- 
sed the Talaings by their constant inroads, This 
must have happened in the 8th or 10th century 
after Christ, prior to the conquest of Thatin by 
the Burmese King Anawrathn. After the rise of 
Wigari, king of Martaban, at the close of the 
13th century, the main body of Taungthds, being 
‘conquered by the Talaings, left the country. 
Three clans (I owe this information to Dr. Cush- 
ing) went towards the north and the other four 


clana towards the north-east (Shin and Lace | 


States). They appear to have been the cultivators 
of the soil from time immemorial, for in the 
Talaing law-books the word Ehéttiya (Kehé- 
tra), which, inthe Dhammathate, is erroneously 
often treated aa a synonym of Khattiya (Ksha- 
triya) of the Hindu Dharmaddstras, and ' taken 
in the sense of tillers of the soil," is always 
translated by ‘Taungthus’,” 

For the TaungPis see my remarks, anfe, Vo). 
EXT. p. 379 #f. 


(9) Eras and Reckoning. 


The years of Sakkaréj (Detkayit, the 
‘Vulgar Era’ of the Burmese) throughout 
the inscriptions are expressed by means of 


mnemonic words,* the latter being written in the | 


reverse order. 
The following list contains the words most 
commonly used in this connexion -— 
Ciphar—kha ; suiifia (void), nabha (the sky). 








© Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17. 
* Seo Barnell’s Elements of South-Indian Paleogra- 
phy, pages 58 and 59. 





Two—dé (or dr); chamma (there being two 
kinds of skins); yama (a couple). 

Threo—sikhi (there being three kinds of fires, 
namely, of libha or rdga, déea, and méha). 

Four—béda (the number of Védas being four). 

Five—pdna (there being five kinds of intozi- 
canta). 

Six—rasa (there being siz different kinds of 
tuates’. 

Beven—muni (there being seven kinda of 
anges). 

Eight—ndya (there being eight kinds of udgas), 

NWine—ruddha (there being nine kinds of samd- 
pattia: five répajjhdna, and four ardpajjhdna)2 

Two eras, both of exotic origin, are in use 
ainong the Burmese:—the era of Religion, 


or Anno Buddhm, reckoned by the Burmans 


kardj. 

The Burmans would derive Sakkarfj from Sakka 
or Bakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, 
and rdjd,a king; because, according to them, the 
era was waugurated by the king of the déeas. 
In ancient books and inscriptions, however, the 
word is found written Sakaraj, which is more 
consonant with ite true etymology from SakarAji. 
It is in fact s form of the Baka era of India, 
and is found in use in most of the Indo-Chinese 
countries and in Java, being reckoned properly 
from Monday, ldth March 78, A. D. (Ju- 
lian era). 

The earliest era used in Burma seems to hare 
been the Era of Religion, reckoned as above ; 
bat, according to the Burmese, this era was 
abolished by Samundari, King of Prome or 
Brikshétra, in Anno Buddh» 624, and a new 
ofa was established in ite own second year, 
thus wiping out 682 years of the Era of 
Religion. Hence the era established hy King 
Samundari had the name of the Dédéraea Era 
applied to it. 


It will be thus seen that the Dédéraca Era 
of King Samundsri reckons from 7a A. D., 
that is, from the Baka Era of India. The 
correspondence of the beginning of this era in 
India and Burma, and of its very appellation, and 
the existence of architectural remains in Prome 
which resemble those of Upper Indin, are con- 


| vincing proofs, to my mind, that thare waa fre. 


quent intercourse between India and Prome in 


"(Compare Natess Sastri’s slang mnemonic nume- 
rale now used in South India, ante, p. 40 f.— Ep} : 
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the first century after Christ, when the latter was 
a seaport, and that Indian influence was predo- 


say, 6223+560to the Anno Buddh» toarrive at 
it. That is, to convert a year Anno Buddhe into 
a year Sakkardj, the numbers 622 and 500 must be 
alded to the former. How the number 622 was 
arrived at, we have already seen, and the next 
puzzle ia to find ont why 560 has also to be 
added. 


the name Ehachhapaiicha is applied to the 
Era which commences with 638 A. D., and 
the Burmese records are, so far as 1 know, silent 
as to the reasons for ite introduction. For the 
matter of that they are silent as to the couses 
that led to the adoption of the Saka era of 78 
A. D. 

But there is evidence to shew that the new 
Sakkardj, or Era of 638 A. D., is of Chinese 
origin. Forbes, Languages of Further India, 
p. 26, talks of the “singular fact that all the 
nations of Ultra-India, althongh deriving their 
religion, their civilization and their literature 
from India, have not adopted any of the Indian 
Eras, but have borrowed from China.” He then 
goes on to quote from Garnier: 


“ Lea relations ¢tablies par lea Thang avec Jes 
contrées du midi avaient propagé sans anenn doute 
les connsicaneesa astronomiqnes et le ealendrier 
Chinois, et o’est la peut-tire I’ origine de Vére qui est 





anjourd’hui Ia seuleemployée 4 Siam (Cambodge), | meeded an affront. He collected a large army 


au Laos, et en Birmanie, et qui commence 4 I'an 
633, Cassini a démontré en effet que le point de 
départ de cette ére ¢tait purement astronomiqne. 
Le 21 Mars 638 la nouvelle lune coincida avec 
l'entrée du soleil dans le premier signe du zodi- 
aque et produisit une eclipse importante.” 

As to the travels of the Erm from China to 
Burma, they can be accounted for thus, The 
Annamese, who became subject to China as 
long ago as the year 221 B. C. under the Emperor 
Hwangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
Cambodians, whose empire extended in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, prior to their 
conquest by the Siamese (1551-1974 A. D.), aa far 
as the shores of the Gulf of Martaban. Traces 
of their influence and civilization are still to be 
found in the painting, sculpture and architecture 
of Burma. 


A. D,— En.) 








To convert the present Sakkar&j into years 
A. D., it ia simply necessary to add &&; thus 
1255 + 628 = 1893, The year 1893 A. D. = the 
year 1255 B E. (Burmese Era). According to 
pes Prag lg ee 1255 is arrived at 

1 ;— 


shy the present year A. B. 
Subtract 1893 (years A. D.) from 2437 (years A. B,.), 
and O44 B. O. is arrived at asthe commencement 
of the Era of Religion. 

It will, however, be perceived that there 
is nothing Indian about the Sakkaraj of the 
modern Burmese, except its name and the 
traditions connected with it, 

(10) Anuruddha or Andrat‘azad. 

Anuruddha and its Burmanized forma, And- 


*—=Tat‘h and Andrat‘izd, are the names of the 


hero-king who reigned at Pagan about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A. D. 

His conquest of Thatén in 1057 A. D., ia 
thus described by Phayre, History of Burma, 
page 37 :—"'The king now desired to possess the 
Buddhist Scriptures, the Tripitake. He knew that 
those precions volumes existed at Thahtan 
(Thaton). He sent an ambassador of high rank 
to Manulii, the king of that city, to ask for a 
copy of the holy books. The king answered 


| hanghtily that he would give ‘nothing. Anoa. 


rahté (Anorat‘’), with a sndden fiercenesa, alto- 
gether opposed to the spirit of the religion which 
he had embraced, determined to punish what he 


and went down the Iriwadi. The king of Thah- 
tun had no means of mecting the invader in the 


field, but the city was well defended by a wall, 


After along siege the citizens were reduced hy 
famine and the city was surrendered, King 
Manuhi, his wives and children, were carried 
away captive to Pugin. The city was utterly 
destroyed. Nobles: nd artificers, holy relics and 
sacred books, golden images and treasures of all 
kinds were carried off; and from that time the 
country of Pegu became for more than two 
centaries subject to Burma, As a fit sequence 
to such a war the unhappy Manuhd, his whole 
family, and the high-born captives were thrust 
down to the lowest depth of woe by beme made 
pagoda slaves.” 

During the three centuries* that preceded the 


| secession of Andrat‘d, Buddhism was expelled 
"(But see ante, Vol. XXII. p. 869 f., aa to the travels of Dipatkara in Lower Burma in 


the tenth centary 
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from India, and ite votaries found a refuge in the 
neighbouring countries, namely, Tibet, China, the 
Malay Archipelago, Indo-China, and Ceylon. 
To this fuct may, perhaps, be attributed the 
religious und architectural activity manifested 
at Payin at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and the preparedness of the Burmans to assimi- 
late the civilization of the Talaings transplanted 
through Andrat‘é’a conquest. 


However, it has hitherto been the fashion’ 
to represent Andorat‘’ as the leader of a 
barbarian horde, who swept down upon Thatén, 
and from thence carried away captive its king, 
Munuhi, together with “five elephant-loada of 
Buddhist Scriptures and five hundred Buddhist 
priests; and that it was during his reign that 
the Burmans received their religion, letters, and 
other elements of civilization from the Taloings. 
Such statements do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the evidence afforded by the 


following considerations relating to this 


period :— 

ia) The tract of country extending from 
‘Toungoo to Mandalay was colonised under feudal 
tenure in order to prevent the recurrence of the 
constant raids from the neighbouring Shan hills; 
and, with a view to attract population, the inriga- 
tion-works, which have been a source of wealth 


and prosperity to later generations, were con- | 


structed. A similar cordon of towns and villages 
wos also formed on the Northern frontier to 
aafeguard against aggressions from the Shin 
that of the subjection of the Talaings to Burmese 
rule for over two centuries. These circumstances 
appear to indicate that the Burmana of that 
period were possessed of the elements of civiliza- 
tion and were acquainted with statesmanship, the 
methods of good government, and the arta of 
settled life, 


(6) A debased form of Buddhism, which 
was probably introduced fom Northern 
India, existed at Pagan. Its teachers, called 
Aris, were not strict observera of their vow of 
celibacy; and it is expressly recorded in Native 
histories that they had written records of their 
doctrines, the basis of which was that sin could 
be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns. 


? Compare Forchhammer's Jardine Prise Essay, p. 4:— 
“We shall in vain explore the reputed sites of ancient 
Burmese capitelafor any architectural remains, antedat- 
ing the rise of Anawrahta, which can be traced to Bur- 
mans. The conquest of Anawrahta inangorsted the 
eareer of the Mranmas or Burmana as o historical nation. 
“ Nor did they, prior to this event, possess an alpha. 





period exten 





not Paji. This is abundantiy clear from the 
terra-cotta tableta bearing Sanskrit legends found 
at Tagauny, Pagan, and Prome, from the prefer. 
words, as noticed by Fausbdll and Trenckner, in 
the Buddhistic books of Burma, and from the 
existence in the Burmese language of words 
importing terms in religion, mythulogy, science, 
and social life, which ure derived directly from 
Sanskrit.* 

(e} It is expressly recorded in the Muhdyd- 
ccicin that Andrat‘d and Manul’i had inscriptions 
erected at the pagodas built by them, and that 
the Buddhist scriptures, which were im the Mun 


or Talaing character, were, by Andrat‘i's com- 


mand, transcribed in the Burmese character at 
Pagin. Inscriptions of the lith and 12th 
centuries have been found at Pagan, whose 
palwographical development is clearly trace. 
able to the Indo-Pa]i alphabot of Kanishka 


| (vide Cunningham's Corpus Inacriptionum Indi- 


earmm, Plate XXVIL.), and not to the South. 
Indian alphabet of the Eastern Chilukya dynasty 
of Kalinga (vide Burnell's Elements. of South- 
Indian Palmography, Plate IV.) from which the 
Talaing alphabet was undoubtedly derived. 


(d@) The Shwézigon and several other pagodas 
were built by Anorat‘'é, who enshrined in them 
the relica obtained by demolishing certain: rej. 
gious edifices in Arakan, Prome, and Hanbawadl. 
The sudden outburst of architectural energy, 
which followed Andrat‘i’s conquest of Thatin, and 


which covered the Upper Valley of the Iniwad 


with pagodas and other religious buildings, could 
not have been possible unless the Burmans of that 
period had reached a certain stage in the scale of 
civilization. 


It ia to be hoped that forther researches, both 


| historical and antiquarian, will bring to light the 


social, intellectual, moral, and religious condition 
of the Burmans on the eve of their, conquest of 
Thatén in the 11th century. For the preseht, 
however, the available materials are either scanty 
or unreliable. 


According to the Kalyint Inscriptions, the 
jing from the establishment of 


siceats te tng olde thas als ceonticien tad @inplhy she. ort 
of writing in its infamey." [This last statement is ot 








| any rate wrong. Fide ante, p. 167, footnote 7 : Cunning. 
| hham's MahabedAs, p. 73. — Ep.) 


© See the disoussion on Sanekrit words in the Burmese 
Language ending with Mr. Houghton'a “ Rejoinder," 
ante, p. 1650. Pace Mr. Houghton, I still bold to my 
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Seanad af hava cies pe 


extending over thirteen centuries, — “the power 
of Rdmafiaddésa declined, because civil dissen- 
rious arose and the extensive country was broken 
up into separate principalities, because the people 


suffered from famine and pestilence, und because, | 


to the detriment of the propagation of the excel- 
lent religion, the country was conquered by the 
armies of the seven kings.” 

This very rapid reawmé, amounting practically 
to silence, is thus explained by Forchhammer, Jar- 
dine Prise Essay, page 25 f.:—" From the 6th to 
the Lith centuriea the political history of the 
Talaings is a blank." During thia period the 
ancient kingdom of Khmdr or Camboja attained 
to its fullest power; it extended from the Gulf 
of Martaban to Tonquin. The kings, who ruled 
over Khmér from the year 548 A. D. to the Lith 


century, favoured Brabmanism to the almost 


total exclusion and suppression of Buddhism. 
The splendid ruins of Khmér date from this 
period; the temples are dedicated to Siva and 


Vishuu; the inscriptions are written in Sanskrit-”| 
Vamboja is the ‘great kingdom of Zabej’ of | 


Arabian geographers, which, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, extended also over the groups of 
islands south and west of Malsecca, including 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra; Kala (Golanagara), 
north of Thaton, was then an important sea 
harbour, and according to Abuzaid and Kazwini, 
an Indian tewn, subjectat that time (Sth 


century) to the king of Camboja,. The country | 


of the Talaings was then, no doubt, also a depend- 
ency of the same kingdom, and the silence of 
their records during that period is fully explained 
thereby. They mention, however, the struggle 
for ascendancy between Hralimaniam and Bad. 
dhism; the latter prevuiled, chietly because the 
maritime provinces of Burma became a place of 
refuge to a great number of Buddhist fugitives 
from India.” ; 

In this connexion it may be noted. that, in 
order to comprehend accurately the history of 
Burma, the history of Indo-China should be 
studied os o whole, 


(11) Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamabahura ja. 
These inscriptions are eo full of dates relating 
to the doings of the Talaing emissaries to the Court 


of the Sinhalese kings that they should go far 


towards estubliahing the still doubtful chronology 
of the line. 








* [Chiely, I think for the same readon that the hintory | 
of thé ame centuries waa blank for so long in India, — | 


vis., the very numerous Talsing inscriptions have not 
set been deciphered and read. — Ep. ] 
(Mr. Bell, Arch, Survey of Ceylon, Report on the 








Parakkamabihu is placed usually in 1159-1186 
A.D, See App. XI. p. Ixvi. to Turnour’s 
Mah@iwanso; and Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. 1. 
p- 407. if 

ag) Narapatijayasira or Narapatisipo. 

King Narapatijayosira, or Narapatisibd, wag 
the seventh king of Pagim after Andrat‘d and 
reigned for thirty-seven years, from 117+ to 1211 
A. D. He built the Giddpalin and Chilimani 


| Pagodas at Pagin, besides many other religions 
édifices in various parte of his kingdom. His 
reign is also memorable in the annals of Burma 


because of the communications with Ceylon. 
His own preceptor, Uttarijivamahithéra, visited. 


that island, where one of the preceptor’s disciples, 
Chapata, a native of Bassein, received upasam- 


padd ordination and remained for ten. years. 


Chapata returned to Pagin, accompanied by 
four other mahathdras, namely,— 

(1) Sivali, of Tamualitthi, i «., Tamlak; 

(2) Tamulinds, son of the king of Kamboja 
which may perhaps, in this instance, 
be identified with one of the Shin 
States; 

(8) Ananda, o native of Kifichipura, which 
is probably the well known Raiehi- 
pura, or Conjeveran ; 

(4) Rahoula, of LankaAdipa, i..c., Ceylon. 


The advent of these priests, and their subse- 
qdent- disagreements among themselves, heralded 
the exiatence of rehgions echisms in Burma. 

The ‘apostolical sticcession of Uttarijivamabi, 
théra, mentioned anfe, Vol. XXIV. p. 17, is 
interesting, as it bears testimony to the early 
intercourse between Thatim and Magadho and to 
the fact that the Talaing priests of those days were 
renowned for their picty and learning. 

It mLity be noted by the way that Kappungana- 
gara is locally identified with Kabaing, a small 
village a few miles % ne south-west of Rangoon, 
and that Sudhummanagara is a classical name of 
Thaton, | 

The reign of Narapatisthd is also memorable in 
Burmese. history, for the high culture of the 
Burmese poetry of the period, and four, in Burma, 
immortal yerses are attributed to Anantasdriya 
on the eve of his execution i in this. reign: — vids 





| eM aeeys Vol. I. page 357. 


Taw Serm:Ko, 


SF EELS Gee <aanc 
Fégalla District, 1802, p. vil. wishes to put forward 
the dato of Parakkamabiba (Parikrama Bahu) to 1164 
A.D. He suggests various other alterations in dates, 
and tells me that the Kalyan! Inscriptions hare sup- 
ported kis views. — Ep.] 
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THE HEMP PLANT IN SANSKRIT AND HINDI 
LITERATURE. 

A search through all the Sanskrit and Hindt 
books accessible to me, has resulted in the follow- 
ing notes on the references to the hemp plant 
occurring in the literatures of those lang 3 

The hemp plant is met with in Sahekyit and 
Hindi literature under various names, The 
principal are—(1) Bhatga. (°) Indrdsana. 
(3) Vijaya or Jaya. The earliest mention of the 
word gafijA, which I have noted, ia dated about 
the year 1300 A. D. 


Whenever the word vijayd is need, it is doubt. | 


ful whether the hemp plant is meant or the yellow 
myrobolan, as the word means both. The-name 
bhaiiga occursin the Atharcavéda, say, B. 0. 1400, 
The bemp plant is there mentioned simply os o 
sacred grass. Pinini who flourished, eay, B.O. 300, 
mentions the pollen of the hemp flower (bhavigi), 
In the commencement of the sixth century A. D. 
we find the first mention of vijayd which I have 
noted. It is a sacred grass, and probably means, 
in this instance, the hemp plant. The first 
mention of bhanga as a medicine, which [ have 
noted, isin the work of Sudruta, before the eighth 
century A. D., where it is called an antiphleg- 
matic. During the next four centuries bhoigd 
(feminine) frequently occurs, in native Sanskrit 
dictionaries, in the sense of hemp plant. In the 
tenth century the intoxicating nature of bhaiig 
seems to have been known: and the name Indra- 
ans, Indra’s food, first appears, so far as I 
know, in literature. Its intoxicating power was 
certainly known in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Ina play written in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it is mentioned aa being 
consumed by jégts (Saiva mendicants). It ia there 


named “ Indra’s food.” In later medical works | 


it ia frequently mentioned under various names. 
Below will be found a more detailed account of 
the passages, in which I have noted the use of 
the Indian hemp. I may add that I have not 
traced in literature any difference between the 
nees of the word geijd and ofthe word bhaiga, 
though modern kavirdjas tell me that they are 
distinct plants. 

In the Atharvavéda (rir. 1400 B. C.) the 
Liang plantis mentioned (11, 6, 15) once:—" We 
tell of the five kingdoms of herbs headed by Sima; 
may it, and kuéa grass, and bhaiga and barley, 
and the herb saha, release us from anxiety.” 
Here reference is evidently made to the offering 
ef these herbs in oblationa, 

The grammarian Panini (cir. B.C. 390) men- 
tions (5,2, 29) bhangdkata, the pollen of the hemp 


Cir. A. D. 500. 








* Tenth or eleventh century. _ 


flower, as one of his examples. The fact that 
the pollen of this special flower was quoted is 

Varaibamihira (A. D. 504), in his Brihai. 
aarhitd (XLVI. 39), mentions vijayd as used 


with other grasses, in the rites of the Pushya 


means some plant or other. The word may mean 
either the Indian hemp plant, or be a synonym 
of Aarttak( (the yellow myrobolan) Dr. Hornle 
informs me that in the oldest medical works the 
word is explained by commentators in the latter 
sense. It is doubtful, however, what meaning 
we are to adopt, and the word may mean the 
Atharvaréda already quoted, amongst the five 
plants specially honoured as oblations, bhovige is 
closely connected with the herb sche. So also, 
in the BrihatsamAhitd, vijayd ia mentioned as one 
of a long list of plants to be used in the offer. 
ing, and the very next plant mentioned is sahd, 
which is apparently the same as saha. Thia 


| would encourge the theary that the wijayd of the 


Srihatsamhild waa more probably the same aa 


the bhotiga of the Atharvavéda. 


In Susruta who flourished before the eighth 
century (Ut. XI. 3), bhatiga is recommended 
together with a number of other drugs as an 
antiphlegmatic. Vijayd is mentioned in the 


same work asa remedy for cutarrh accompanied 


by diarrhea (Ut. XXIV. 20) and (Ut. 39, p. 415, 
20) a5 an ingredient in & presoription for fever 
anaing from an excess of bile and phlegm. In 
these two passages, however, vijayd is probably 
an equivalent of harftakt, the yellow myrobolan, 
and does not mean hemp. 7 


In the various késhas or dictionaries, bhaigd 
is frequently mentioned ag Meaning the hemp 
plant. Thus,—( 1) Amarekjsha,) z,9,90 ; (2) Trikds- 
dasésha,” 3,364; (3) Hémachandra’s Anékdrtha- 
késha,? 2, 37; (4) Hémachandra’s AbA idhunachin- 
timant, 1179. The Sdradundart (date not known 
to me}, commentary on the Amarakésha 
mentioned above, by Mathurééa, and quoted in 
the Sabdekalpadrwma, Mentions that the seed 
of the bhangd plant is the size of that of millet 
(kaldya,. 

Chakrapénidatta is said to have flourished 
under Nayapdla,a prince who reigned in the 
eleventh century A.D, In his Sabdachandrikd, 
a medical vocabulary, he gives the following 
Sanskrit names for bhang:—(1) Vijayd (victori. 
ous), (2) Trailékyavijayd (victorious in the three 
worlds, (3) Bhaiigd, (4) Indrdéana (Indra’s food), 


_-¥ Dwelfth century. 
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(5) Jayd (victorious). These names seem to shew 
that ite vae as an intoxicunt waa then known. 
The Edjanigharin of Narahari Pandita (A.D. 
1300) adds the following names to those given by 
Chakrap4nidatta in the Babdachandrikd above 
mentioned :— (6) Virapatira (hero-leaved or the 
leaf of heroes), (7) Guijd, (8) Chapald (the light- 
hearted), (9) Ajayd (the unconquered), (10) 
Anandd (the joyfal), (11) Harehini (the rejoic- 
er). He adds that the plant possesaes the follow- 


ing qualities :— (1) kafutea (acridity); (2) kashd-— 
yatva (astringency); (3) ushwatea (he:t); (4) | 


tréfatea (pungency); (&) vdlakaphdpahatea (re. 


moving wind and phlegm); (6) smigrdhitea | 


{astringency) ; (7) tdkpradatea (spoech-giving) ; 
(8) Salyafea (strength-piving); (9) wédhdkdritea 
(inspiring of mental power) ; (10) érdshthadipa- 
natea (the property of a most exellent excitant). 

The Bdrigadharasaishitd, a medical work by 


Barogadhara. the date of which is unknown, | 


but which must have been compiled during the 


Muhammadan period of Indian History (aay A.D. 


1500), apecially mentions (1, 4, 19),* bAmiga as an 
excitant (vyardyin). In the same passage it 

The Dhortasamigama, or “ Rogues’ Con. 
grees,” ia the name of an amusing, if coarsely 
written, farce of about the year 1500 A. D., the 
auther of which was one Jyétirida. In the second 
act two Saiva mendicants come before an unjost 
judge, and demand a decision on a quarrel which 





they have about a nymph of the bdsdr. The | 


judge demands payment of a deposit before he 


will give any opinion. One of the litigants saya :— | 


“ Here i my ganja bag; let it be accepted as a 
deposit.” The judge (taking if pompowsly, and 
then emelling if greedily) saya:—“ Let me try 
what it ws like (fgkes a pinch), Ab! I have just 
now got by the merest chance some ganja which 
ia soporific and correcta derangements of the 
humours, which produces a healthy appetite, 
sharpens the wite, and acta aa an isiac.” 
The word used for gaija in the above is Indrd- 
éana (Indra's food). 
has as follows -— 
Bhaigd gaiijé matulint 
gridhing pdchani laghwh | 
Tikehnd-‘shed pittald miha- 
mada-rdg-eohmi-rardhind || 


+ [quote the Mi. in the Library of the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal. 
* According to Dutt “ aot before 1655 A.D.” 





" Bhoage is also called gaijd, mituldnt, mddinf 
(the intoxicating), vijayd (the victorious) and 
jayd (the victorious), It ia antiphlegmatic, pun- 
gent, astringent, digestive, easy of digestion, 
acid, bile-affecting; and increases infatuation, 
intoxication, the power of the voice, and the 
digestive faculty.” 

The Rijavallabha, a Materia Medica by Nhra- 
Fyapadiena-kavirAja, the date of which I do not 
know, but which is quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, and is believed to be ancient (? 17th cen- 

Sakrd-danain tu iteshnd."shear 
méha-kyit kushtha-nddanam | 

Bala-médhd.'gni-krit sléshma- 
ddsha-hdri rasdyanam || 

Jitd mandara-manthandj jala-nidhau 
plytieha-riipd purd| 

Trdilékyé vijaya-pradé ti vijayd 

| érf-dévardja priyd 

Iéhindsh hita-kdmyayd kshiti-tald 
propid uarath tdmadd I 

Sared-"taika-vindéa-harsha-janant 
yaih sdvild sarvadd | 

“Indra's food (i, ¢., gaaja) is acid, produces 
infatuation, and destroys leprosy. It creates rital 
energy, the mental powers and internal heat, 
corrects irregularities of the phlegmatic humour, 
and is an elizir vite. It was originally produced, 
like nectar, from the ocean by the churning 
with Mount Mandara," and inasmuch as it gives 
victory in the three worlds, it, the delight of the 
king of the gods, is called vijayd, the victorious. 
This desire-fulfilling drag was obtained by men 
on the earth, through desire for the welfare of 
all people. To those who regularly use it, it 
begets joy and destroys every anxicty.” 

The Hasapradipa, a work the date of which 


is unknown to me, and which is quoted in the 


Sabdakalpadruma, mentions joyd as a remedy 
for indigestion :— 





dry ginger). To these add an equal amount of 
parched jayd and half of that amount of horse- 
radish (mdringa) and jafd.'” It is not certain 
whether jayd here means bhang or haritaki (yel- 
low myrobolan). The word has both significa- 
* Nectar was prodaced in this fashion. 
' The name of several plants ; I do not know which is 





| menat here. 
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lions. The latter, at ielbles alla formula 
best. 

In the Rasaratna-samuchchaya, a work writ- 
ten in the south of India, jayd is classified as 
een Poison,— 

— Tidtigall vishamushtit cha 

karaviré jayd tathe | 
Tilakah anaks "rkat cha 
vargé hy wpavishdtmakah 
“ Ldagalt," Vangutera spinosa, the root of the 
Pragrant Oleander, jayd, Symplocos racemosa, 
retool: Lae ja kind of said Wes are semi- 





Bhang is- 1: ntione 
poets. The oldest instance with which gt 
acquainted ia the well-known hymn by Vidyapati 
Thakur (1400 A. D.)in which he oalle Siva 
“ Digambara bhanga™ in reference to his habit of 
consuming that drng, According to an old 
Hindi poem, on which I cannot now lay my hands, 
Siva himself brought down the bhaig plant. from 





the Himiilayas and gave itto mankind. Jigs 


are well-known consumers of bhaig and gdiija and 
they are worshippers of Siva. 


ongs, galijd or bhaig (with or withont 





opium) is the invariable drink of heroes before 
performing any great feat. At the village of 
Bouri in Gaya there is a huge hollow stone, which 
ia eaid to be the bowl in which the famona hero 
Lorik mized his panjd. Lorik was a very valiant 
general and is the hero of numerous folk-songa. 
The epic poem of Alhé and Rada), of uncertain 
date, but undoubtedly based on very old materials 
(the heroes lived in. the twelith century A.D.) 
contains sumerous references to geajd asa drink 
of warriors. For instance, the commencement 
of the canto dealing with Albi's mariage de- 
scribes the pestle aud mortar with which the 
gaijd waa prepared, the amount of intoxizating 
drink prepared from it (it is called sabsf) and the 
amount of opinm (an absurdly exaggerated 
quantity) given to each warrior in his court. 
That the consumption of bhawg iw not considered 
disreputable among HAéjputs may be gathered 
from the fact that A jabés, who was court poet to 
the well-known Mahidrija Bishwandth Singh. of 
Riwd, wrote a poem praising dhong and compuring 


| widdhi(a preparation of the drug) to the“ success” 


which attends the worehipper of * Hori” Here 
there is an elaborate series of pone. ‘The word 
siddhi means literally “ success," and jeri means 
not only the god Hari, but also bhowg.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEMONOLATEY AMONG THE KACHINS, 


pute is taken from the diary of a native township 


officer of the Bhamo District, kindly forwarded | 


to me by Mr. Thirkell White, U.LE., Commis. 
sioner of the Northern Division, Upper Burma, 


Manng PO T’un, Myé,bdgyi (village headman) 
etates:—*“ One day, east of Manyd, in the valley of 
the Nanhi Chaung (River), near the source of 
the river and situated in the jungle, there is a 
place known as the Nagi-yok (Snake-image). 
There is a painted dragon there curled round a 
rock, the head béing formed out of a slab thereof, 
It ig not known whether the dragon-image got 
there of iteelf or bow, and there ia no insoription 


of any sort. I visited it five days ago (Uctober | 


1893) when at Ky Saing, whence the image ia 


situated about half aday's journey to theeastwards, 


and off the main road. There is a narrow path 
leading to it, and the Kachina go near it to fish. 
The mock stands out from the bed of the Ninha 


Tie names of eeveral pale, —Juenra repens, 
Hemionitie cordifolia, Rubia munjiata, HeCysarum lego- 
podioldas, 

* Said by a keriridje to mean dAatird, 





Chaung. J cannot say that the dragon is man’s 
handy-work, I should doubt it, as no one could 
paint a dragon in such a position. 


Also on the road baek to Munya from Kya 
Saing there is a pagoda called Kaingb{nyan. 
This has a curious rock at its base, and the 
Kaochins say that in Tabaung-lbyj and Wein’ jt 
bears two kinds of flowers, green and red!” 

RK. C. Tempre. 
A BURMESE LOVE-SONG, 

The following is a love-song popular in Burma 
aud meoch admired for ite depth of meaning, 
which, bowever, is quite lost in any rendering that 
might be made of it. It details the love of Mé 
E‘in for her absent Maung Pé, whom she suspects 
of enjoying himself with another damsel, after the 
fashion of Burmese youth. 

PG-ma-séng ch'éng-hod ‘lit-pd i, ! 

Ching, dy nga Met, king wi! 


M8 [The above tery valeaiiie poles formed part of Dr- 





i (1. ¢ fall and new moon of Phélguna.— Ep.) 


Serremper, 1894.) 


BOOE-NOTICE. 





Ban habit pya-du I: hm 
Shu-bé-dé ma mod. 

5 Pi-ya-Bai yadet fd nga ; 
Ta yet we ch'di bi, Maung, Pe, ! 
Hé ta-myéo td-nf kind 
Yd yt mgd pyd-ba, ! 
Ni-iit-dd p's ted, W,, 

10 Sw. rather pak‘in ! 
Han-myé Amd sam nf tin,-‘nain-b'd, ! 
Pyan-wé, Ewin, ko-bd  pyda-jin ! 
Naung kun ‘md sabd-byin Amd 
Mi Kin-Bi stk ‘nin, ! 

16S chék I, ma pyt-bd-'naing 
We bd, ye aing! 
Shed myel,-yl aingta-aing ngd, 
Naing, -fa-naing tint-bd-ya-§& ! 
Lost am I as if I had lost my blanket! 
That ia my condition now! 
(mn my bed of sandal-wood 


Lying I cannot sleep. 
& Miserable and wretched am I: 

Worried every day, Maung Pé! 

In that new land 

Happy art thou in thy wandering! 

Thou hast taken to thyself a new match, 

10 O my dear Lord! 

Miserable I cannot remain in the land of 
Hin! 

Come back; I call thee! Thou shouldst come 
back ! 


Thinking only of thy absence on her bed of 


jasmine, 
M3 K’in ceasea not to weep ! 


| 15 As a whirlpool ceases not to ran 


Her tears fall! 

So great (ia my serrow) that my tears run into 
a lake. 

(On thy return only) I feel I could restrain 
my weeping. 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


COL. JACOB'S VEDANTASARA.," 
Colonel Jacob's name is a sufficient guarantee 


for the scholarly performance of the task which he 


the carefully edited text of Sadinanda's Viddnta- | 


dra, with Nrisi:iha-sarasvati's commentary 
printed at the foot of each page (pp. 1-72), followed 
by RAmatirtha’s workmanlike (though here and 
there prolix) commentary (pp. 73-165), Then we 
have Col. Jacob's notes (pp. 167-199), and the book 
ends with four Appendixes, vis. (1) Index to 
Quotations, (2) Index to Important Words and 


Frases, (5) List of Works cited in Text and | 


Commentaries, (4) Addenda and Corrigenda 
(pp. 203-215). 

Dr. Ballantyne's translation of the text of the 
Féddatesdra haa long been out of print, The 


Indian §=Philosophy. 





text itself was printed in Bolitlingk’s Saaskrif 
Chrestomathy published in 1877, and incorrect 
editions of the commentaries have appeared at 


various times in India, but this is the firet 


attempt to publish a critical edition of the text 
and commentaries combined. 

A special feature of the volame is the care with 
which citations from older works are indicated 
and their sources identified. The two Indexes 
are alao worthy of notice and furnish a most con- 
venient and munch wanted aid to studenta of 
The author's notes are 
of great value, more particularly to Sanskrit 
scholars beginning the study of the Védiuta 
system. Indeed a better introdaction than this 
complete, well-cdited, clearly printed handbook 
cannot well be conceived, G. A. G. 


OBITUARY, 


PROF, W. DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

Another of the links which connect the Sanakrit 
scholarship of the present day with a former genc- 
Whitney was one of the assiatanta who worked 
with Bchtlingk and Roth in the preparation of 
the great St. Petersburg Dictionary, and to-day 
his views on Sanskrit Grammarare known as being 
more advanced than those of the younger scholars 


a Haspawad! = bere 


of the ninth decade of the century. He haa 
been Hibernior Hibernia ipais, 

The gad intelligence of his death reached ua 
aimost simultaneously with a printed copy of his 
latest essay, on the Véda in Panini. He died 
aword im hand, as all troe scholara would die, 
fighting with unabated vigour in the battle of the 
mokrns ayainet the ancients. ‘This is not. a 
fitting occasion for me to discuss the ass the uryumenta 


potid ind fuilived by Col. G. A. Jacob, B Bombay Stalf 





1 The Védintaaira of Sadinanda with the commen- | Corps, Fellow of the Bombay Up‘versity. Binnbay, 
taries of Nyishbha-sarasvat! and Rématictha, edited with | Nirpaya-sigar Press, Svo. Price Re. 1-8, 
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in hia latest work. I must confess to belonging 
to the opposite camp, but that fact need not pre- 
vent a Lumble opponent from casting one more 
wreath on the tomb of one of the greatest Sanskrit 
echolars whom the Weatern world has known. 


William Dwight Whitney was born at Nor-— 


thampton, Massachusetts, on the 9th of February 
Isty. He studied at Williams College, where he 
took his degree in 1845, He then spent three 
years as a clerk in a bank, which uncongenial 
occupation he gave up in 1849 to serve aa aasiat 
ant inthe United States Geological Survey. In 
the autumn of the same year he went to 
“ale, where he continued the study of Sanakrit 
which he had commenced in 1848. In 1850, he 
visited Germany, where he spent some years 
in Berlin and Tibingen at the feet of Profs. 
Weber and Roth. [t was at the latter place 
that he laid the foundations of that reputation 
for industry and accuracy which ever subsequent- 
ly distinguished him, He returned to America 
in 1853, and in 1854 became Professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale, a post which he held during the 
remainder of his life, Shortly after his appoint- 
went be published the first volume (containing 
the text) of his well known edition of the Atharva 
Véda, the second volume of which, comprising 
translation and notes, he had nearly completed at 
the time of his death forty years after the publica. 
tion of the first. The appearance of this first 
volume fixed the course of Sanskrit scholarship in 
America. Under Whitney's tuition, and encour- 
aged by the example of his unflagsging industry, 
a school of Vedic students rapidly sprang up 
round his chair, from which have issued many 
valuable works, bearing the double impress of 
German solidity and care for minutim, coupled 
with American originality and grasp of general 
searches to the Atharva Véda and in due course 
scholars hailed with admiration and gratitude his 
Athareva Véda Priitiddkhya (1362), and, in 1881, 
lia Index Verborwm of the Atharva Vida, In 
Taittiriya Prdtisdkhya in 1871. 


by the publication of his Smiskrit Grammar, in 
which he definitely took his stand, not on the 
Jahskyit Literature itself. Few works have pro- 


tion in which this scholar, as simple-minded as 


voked so much controverrr as this rev 


challenge of the Yale Professor. Sanakrit scholars 
Pinimeans, according to whom, whatever the old 
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[Serremner, 1694. 


not said waa “not" grammatical “ knowledge ; "’ 


the extreme Whitneyites who denied that gram- 


| Watical salvation could be found in the Gospel of 


Panini, and that the actual ueage of Saudskrit 
literature waa the only possible guide; and the 
Moderates, who while not binding themselves to 
everything that Pi.ini laid down, believed that 
he knew wore about the Sanskrit of his time than 
the most learned Europeans of the nineteenth 
century, and that till every Sanskrit text in exist- 


enee had been published and analysed, it would 


be impossible to ascertain what the actual Usage 
of the literary langaage was. Whitney's Grammar 
was thus only a grammar of the Sanskrit Litera. 
ture to which Whitney had access, and nothing 
bears stronger testimony alike to the depth and 
to the wide extent of his learning, than the 
admirable practical completeness of this work as 
a whole. 


Besides the above greater works Whitney had 


| time to write several minor essays. These were 


subaequently collected ond published in his 
Language and the Study of Language (1867), 
and Uriental and Linguistic Studies (1873-74). 
Like everything else that be did, these shew the 
same impress of perspicuity and mastery of 
details. He followed his own line, and not 
seldom was engaged in controversy, which though 
sometimes conducted with acrimony, was always 


| Boteworthy for fairness and a love of truth. 


In subjects outside the range of Oriental 
scholarship, be is best known as the author of 
Essentials of English Grommar, and as Editor- 
in-chief of the Century Dictionary of the English 
Language. 

For the past eight or nine years Prof. Whitney 
had been suffering from a serious disorder of the 
heart. His disease did not interrupt his life 
work, and he laboured to the end, which came at 
New Haven on the 7th of June, 1894, 

During his busy life he received many honours. 
Oriental Societies, and was a member or corre- 
spondent of the Academies of Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and Rome (the Lincei), and of the Institut 
of France. He was alao a Forei ight of the 
Arts, filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Thomas Carlyle. Many Universities conferred 


G. A. G. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G, A. GRIERSON, Pu.D., C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 238.) 
RA-NAMA CHATURTHAH PRAKASAH | 
Ornaments of Sense, 

[Rhetorical ornaments are divided into two classes, arthdlenkdra, or Ornaments of Sense, 
and éaiddélankdra, or Verbal Ornaments. 

Some ornaments partake of the nature of both classes, and are arranged under one or the 
other according to the predilection of the author who treats of the subject. For instance, the 
Sdhitya-darpana (v. 641) treata vakrikti, or Crooked Speech, as a Verbal Ornament, but the 
Bhéshd-bhishane (vy. 189) treats it as an Ornament of Sense, 

Verbal Ornaments are those, such ag Alliteration or Rhyme, which depend on the 
external form of words. Ornaments of Sense, such as the Simile, the Metaphor, or the 
Poetical Fancy, are those which essentially depend on the meaning of words, and not necessarily 
on their external form. The principal of these are founded on similitude. and hence the 
Bhéshé-bhishana, like other works on rhetoric, commences this lecture by describing the [pamd 
or Simile, which is the foundation of all such ornaments, ] 











Text. 

Upamiya ‘ru upaména jaha" tichaka dharma so chari | 
Pirana upamaé, Aina tah luptépama cichdri || 44 | 
ih vidht soba samota milat upama sii jini | 
Sadi sau wjvala tya-vadena pallava sf mridu pani |) 45 1 
Vachaka dharma 'ru varenaniya hai chauthau upamdna | 
Eka éinn, deat dinu, tint din luptépamaé pramana || 46 |) 
Fijuri st pankaja-mukhi kanaka-lata tiya 1ékhi | 
Fanitd rasa-sringara ki kirana-nirati pekhi jl 47 i 

Translation. 

The Similoe, 


[Cf. Sahitya-darpana, 647 and ff. ‘A resemblance between two things, expressed by a 
single sentence, and unaccompanied by a contrast or difference, is termed a simile." ] 

A simile (upamd) consists of four component parts, viz, : — 

(1) The Subject compared, upaméya (or, varnaniyal, 

(2) The Object with which Comparison is made, upamdna, 

(3) The Word implying Comparison [eupamyardcAin, or] vdchaka (such as ‘as,' ‘like '). 

(4) The Common Attribute [sdmdnya diarma, or] dharma. 

A Simile is Complete (pirnépamd) when it has all its component parts. It is to be con, 
sidered as Incomplete (/uptipama) when (one or more) are wanting. 

[Some copies omit the above verse. It is possibly not original as its contents are repeated 
lower down. |] 

In this way when you find all (four component parts) together, know it to be a (Complete) 
Simile, as for example: — 

‘The lady's face is bright as the moon, her hands are tender as a young branch. 

(Here the subjects compared are, respectively, the lady's face, and her hands; the objects 
with which they are compared are, respectively, the moon, and a young branch: the word 
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implying comparison is in each case ‘as’ (saw, #); and the common attributes are, respectively, 
brightness and tenderness. ] 

When one, two, or three of the four (viz., the word implying comparison, the common 
attribute, the subject compared, and the object with which it is compared) is or are wanting, 
it is an instance of the Incomplete Simile, as for example ; TAWA S 

(a) ‘The lotus-faced lady is [slender] a a flash of lightning.’ 

[Here the Common Attribute, slenderness, is wanting. | 

(6) ‘Behold, the lady is [fair] (as) a golden jasmine.’ 

[Here the Common Attribute, and the Word implying Comparison are both wanting.] 

(c) ‘Lo, the Lady (is) [fair] [as] [love itself}, (for she) is the causal image of the erotic 
sentiment,” | | 

[Here the Common Attribate, the Word implying Comparison, and the Object with which 
the lady is compared, are all three wanting] 

[A work called the Luplépamivildsa by Kavi Hirichand ‘Kinhji (date unknown. to me) 
gives the following poem, containing examples of the fifteen possible kinds of asimile:— 

(1) Piirnipamd, The Complete Simile, | 

Gaja kagati sf gati manda lasé, ‘Thy gait appears dignified as the gait of an elephant." 

(*) Vvehaka-luptépamé. Incomplete. Wanting the word implying comparison, 

Yuga jangha ju kéra ke khambha nayé, * Thy two thighs are fresh (or plamp) [as] 
plantain stems.’ 

(3) Uharma-lupié’, Wanting the common attribute. 

Kati sbhata siihana ki kati si, ‘Thy waist appears [slender] like that of a lioness.’ 

(4) Upamana-lupté’, Wanting the object with which comparison is made, 

Thha-tdvaka sf kucha ucheha bhayé, “Thy bosom is round like (the frontal bones of] a yourgz 
elephant.’ 

(5) Upaméya-[upti®, Wanting the subject compared, 

Vidhu purana ei paramida karé, * (Thy face] causes joy like the full moon.’ 

(6) Vdehoka-dharma-lupié", Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the common 
attribute. 

Srutt sipa samipa sumukia chayé, “Pearls adorn thine ear (deliente] [as] a pearl-oyster-shell,’ 

(7) Vachaka-upamdna-lupté’, Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the 
object with which comparison is made, 

Musukyam praphullita dnana me, ‘On thy face, which blossomed {like] [a flower], hath 
appeared a smile.’ 

(8) Vachaka-upeméya-lupié’, Wanting the word implying comparison, and the subject 
compared. 

Sta kunda Ai pati suddati layé, ‘Thou hast displayed the beauty of [thy teeth] [like] a 
row of white jasmine blossoms,” 

(9) Dhkarma-upamdna-lupts*, Wanting the common attribute, and the object with which 
comparison i6 made. 

Tiya, $6 sama-tila na pritama ké, ‘ Lady, thou art not [fair] (merely) like [other ladies) to 
thy beloved.’ , 

(10)  Dharma-upaméya-lupté°, Wanting the common attribute, and the subject compared. 

Dai dsava-pana samina mayé, ‘Lady, [the touch of thy lip] produced intoxication [like] 
drinking wine.’ 

. CO hethes renee ere s Wanting both the object compared, and that to which it 
is compared. | 
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Pika sf madhuri.na duri chhavi (&, ‘[Thy. voice] is gentle as [the sweet notes of] the 
euckoo, (thongh, unlike the cuckoo) thou art not devoid of beauty.’ 

(12) Vdehoka-dharme-upamaue-lupti”, Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
common attribute, and the object with which comparison is made. 

Tila hé ju kapéla ou chitta khayé, ‘A mole upon thy cheek [black] [like] [love's bowstring] 
ravishes (kiayé = kehaya) the soul.’ 

(18) Vidcheata-dharma-upamfys-lepié", Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
common attribute, and the subject compared. 

Kadali-dala, ‘LA back] [broad] [as] plantain leaf.” 

(14) Vidchaka-upamdna-upaméya-lupté", Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
object with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

Aya chadhi dasi ké, Uta, ‘On one hand, [thy hair] [like] [snakes] hath mounted (on thy 
head) to bite me.’ 

(15) Dharma-upamdna-upaméya-lupté", ‘Wanting the common attribute, the object 
with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

hai ita kira samdna jayé, ‘On the other hand [thy nose) is [curved] like a parrot’s [beak], 

[The Sdhitya-darpana gives also another classification of the Simile as Direct (srau(i) 
and Indirect (drfii). The first is a simile in which the comparison is suggested by snch words 
as iva, jimi, jan’, law’, and the like, all answering to the English word ‘as.’ A simile is indirect 
when such words as Hild ‘equal to,’ sarisa ‘like’ are employed. | 

[A Simile differs from a Metaphor (ripaka) (vv. 55-58), in that, in the latter, the 
resemblance is suggested, not expressed. Thus, — ‘He sprang on them like a lion’ is a Simile, 
but ‘the lion (i. «., the hero) sprang upon them’ isa ‘Metaphor, the resemblance being suggested 
and not distinctly expressed. Ina metaphor, too, the resemblance is suggested as an embellish- 
ment (or the reverse), while in the simile, the two things compared are said to be equal. 

A Similoe differs from the Postical Fancy (utprékshd) (vv. 70, 71), because, im the latter, 
the subject of the figure is fancied as acting in the character of the object, and not merely as 
resembling it. Thas—‘ He sprang upon them as though he were a lion’ is a Poetical Fancy, 

It differs from the figure of Contrast (vyatiréka) (v. 92), in that, in the latter, the difference 
is also expressed, Thos an example of Contrast is —‘ He sprang on them like a lion, but without 
ita ervelty.’ 

It differs from the Reciprocal Comparison (upamdndjpaméya (v. 49), in that, in the Intter, 
more than one sentence is employed. Thus — ‘His lion-like bravery shines like his virtue, and 
his virtue like his lion-like bravery,’ is an example of the Reciprocal Simile, 

It differs from the Comparison Absolute (ananraya) (v. 48), because in the latter there is 
only one thing which is compared to itself. Thos — ‘The king sprang like himself upon the 
foe,’ is a Comparison Absolute. 

It differs from the ornament of the Converse (pratfpa) (vv. 50-54), becanse in the latter the 
object with which comparison is made is itself made the subject of comparison, Thus—*‘ The 
lion springs upon ita prey, as this hero sprang upon his foe,’ is an example of the Converse. ] 

(‘The Léla-chandrikd describes a kind of simile, which may be called the * Implied Simile," 
akshépépamé. The following is an example:— , 

Dara na fara, nida na pura harai na kdla-vipaka | 
Chhina chhakai wehhakat na phiri kharau wishama chhari-chhika 1) 47a i 

‘(Unlike that caused by wine), the violent intoxication caused by beauty is not quenched by 
fear, It does not allow sleep, nor does it disappear with the lapse of time. li you feel its 
effects for but an instant, never will you be sober again,’ 
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This is an instance of the figure of Contrast (v. 92), The Ldla-chandriké eays that if the 
words ‘is not like’ are taken as the wéchaka or word implying comparison, it is also on 
instance of Implied Simile. Of this the word ‘like’ is implied, But the whole edchaka is not 
lupta (or wanting) for the word ‘not’ is given, The full simile would be, — 
‘The intoxication of love is not (fear-dispelling, ete.) [like] that of wine,’ 
The same work (341) describes the dishandpamaé, in which the subject compared is exhi- 
hited aa not equal to the object with which comparison is made, An example is the following :— 
Nahi: Hari low hiyard dharuw nahi Hara law ardhanga | 
Ekata-hi kari rakhiyé aiga aga prati anga || 47b |W 
‘Like Vishnu bear not thy beloved upon thy heart: Like ‘Siva incorporate not thyself 
with her (for thon art not equal to them); but clasp her close to thee, body to body, limb to 
limb,"] 
Jaha’ ékahi upaméya ké burand dahu upamdna | | 
Tahki kahahi* malépamd kavi su-jina matiména | 47o 1 
Yethd,— 
Mriga «§, manamatha-pdna ef pina, mina sf svachchha | 
Kafjana sé, khatjanane vf manarafyana WU achchha |) 47d ij 
| Tho Garland of Similes, 
[ Sdiifya-darpana, 665.) 
Tt is the Garland of Similes when we have several comparisons of the same object, as for 
example :— 
‘Thine eyes (achchha = aksht) are like deers, like Cupid’s arrows, fall-orbed, bright-glancing 
like fish, like lotuses, (mobile) like kAafjana-birds, and delight the soul,’ ] 
(Not in Bhdshd-Ghishana, Taken from Giridhara-~disa, Hhdrati-bhitshana, 30, $1,] 


(Text. 


Kathita prathama wpamé ya jaha. hita pila upamdna | 
Tahi kahahi* raéandpama jf jaga wu-kavi pradhdna |) 470 
Safi si nati, nahi sf ernali, vinatf ef rati chdra | 
Rati st gai, gati si bhagati, {6 mé pavang-kumdra ) 47f il} 
Translation. 
The Girdle of Similes, 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 664.) 

If a subject of comparison is turned further and further into what it is compared to, it is 
termed the Girdle of Similes, as for example ;— 

‘O Hanumat, in thee the faith is (strong) like thy going; thy going is (strong) as thy 
delight (in me); thy delight is pleasing as thy obeisance; thy obeisance as thy humility, and 
thy humility as that of a virtuous woman."] 

(Not in Bhdsha-bhdshana. Taken from Bhératt-bhishana, 32, 33.) 
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Text. 
kahata ananvayn fahi | 


Upamé-hi upamdna jaba 
Hrow-hi mukha ait |) 48 W 


Téré mukha &é jéra kaw 
[Séhitya-darpana, 666.) 
When the subject compared, and the object with which comparison is made, are the same, 
it is called the Comparison Absolute. Thus — ‘ The only fellow of thy face is thy face itself.’ 
{Here the Heroine's face is compared to itself, as the only possible object of comparison, 
and not to a lotus or the like. According to the Sdhitya-darpasa (666), the comparison must 
be expressed by a single sentence. | 
Text. 
Upamanépaméyaladkara.! 
Upoma légé paravapara #6 upamdanupamé | 
Khatjana hei tea naina of lua doiga khanjana efi) 48 i 
The Reciprocal Comparison. 
(Sdhitya-darpoes, 607, where it is called upaméyépama. | 
When the simile ia reciprocal, the figure is called Reciprocal Comparison, Thos — ‘Thine 
eyes are like the kAedjana-bird, and the khafjana ig like thine vyes.' 


Text. 
86 pratipa upaméya kaw kijé jaba upamann | 
Léyana # améuja band mukha ai chandra éakhdnu |) 60 
Upamé ki upamana té ddara jabat na hii | 
Garva kero mukha kaw kaha chandahi niké jij) 51 Wl 
Ana-didera wpaméya té jala pawé upamina | 
Tichchiaua waina katikeba th manda kama kf bona () 52 1 
Upané kd upamdna jaba samatd liyaka nahi | 
Ati uffama driga mina kahai kauna vidhi jéhi |) 683 
Vyartha htt wupamdna jaba varniniya lakhi sara | 
Driga dgé mriga kachhwu na, yé paiicha pratipa prakdra |) 64 {1 


[Sdhiiya-darpana, 742, 743,] 


The figure of Converse has five varieties, riz. :— 

(1) When the thing with which a comparison is usually made is itself turned into a 
subject of comparison. Thus — ‘The lotus is lovely like thine eyes,’ or ‘ The moon is like thy 
face.’ [Here it would be more usual to say: ‘Thine eyes are like the lotus,’ and * Thy face 


ia like the moon."] 
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(2) When hosous does not accrne to the subject compared from the object with which it 
is usually compared. Thos — ‘Why art thou proud of thy face? See how fair the moon is 
(in comparison with it),” 

(3) When the object with which comparison is usually made obtains dishonour from the 
subject compared. Thus — ‘By the piercing glances of her eyes, Cupid's arrows seem but blunt.’ 

(4) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be not fully 
equal to the subject compared. Thas— *Who would compare to the (silvery darting) fish, her 
perfect eyes (floating in tears),’ 

(5) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be useless beside 
the merits of the subject compared. Thus —* The eyes of the deer are naught before her eyes, ’ 


Text. 

Hai ripaka dwaya bhatt kaw mili tadripa sabhéda t 
Adhiks nyina sama duluna ké fini fini yé bhéda ) 55 
Mukha sasi yd éadi té- adhika wdite jydti dina rati | 
Sagara té upojau na yaha kamald apara suhdtiy 5 
Naina kamala yaha aina hai aura komalu kiki kdma |} 
Ga-wane karate niki lagats kanaka-latd yaha véma |) 67 "W 
Ah adbhita vidruma-adhare nahi semudra-utpanna | 
Tua wukka-paakaja bimala ati sirdsa suiiia prasgnna j| 68 |) 

Translation. 


The Metaphor. 

| Selitya-darpana, 669 and ff. ] 

The wetaphor is of two kinds wecording as it depends on (alleged) Resemblance (tadrilpa) 
or (alleged) Identity (abiéd), 2nd cach of these kinds has three varietios according as (the 
Resonance or Identity of the thing compared) is Excessive (alike), Incomplete (nyiine), or 
Complete (*ana). 

(1) An example of 'a metaphor depending on Excessive Hesemblance is * Her feos, — 4 
moon, but more perfect than this moon (we see in heaven), for its radiance is ever in the skies 
both day and night.’ [Here-the face is said to resemble the moon and is not identified with it, 
and morcover it exceeds or surpasses the’ moon in the very point on which the resemblance is 
founded,— viz., its full-orbed eplenaonr, | 

(2) An example of a metaphor depending on Incomplete Resemblance is, ‘She is not 
sprung from the sea, but she is another fair Lakshmi.’ [Here the resemblance to Lakshmt 
is incomplete] 

(3) An example of a metaphor depending on Completa Resemblance is, ‘There are 
eyes which are lotuses in this house, what need is there of (thy searching for) other lotuses 
(elsewhere)'? [Here a friend of the heroine invites the hero, as he is searching for lotas 
flowers, into the heroine's house, The resemblance between her eyes and the flower ig 
represented as complete. } 

(4) An example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Identity is, ‘The lady — a 
yollen creeper, — appeareth beantifal when walking.’ [Here the lady is identified with a 
golden creeper, with the additional advantage of being able to walk.] 

(5) An example of a metaphor depending on Deficient Identity is, ‘ Her coral-lipa are 
glowing, though not sprung from the ocean," | Here her lips are identified with coral, but with 
this deficiency that they are not ocean-born,] 
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(6) Anexample of « metaphor depending on Complete Identity is, ‘Thy lotus-face is 
very spotless, full of nectar, fragrance and joy.’ 

- [The difference between a Metaphor anda Simile (v.44) has been explained under the 
head of the latter, but itis not always easy to distinguish between the two, The Dhdshana- 
kaumudi dealing with the third example given above, says that the difference between a 
metaphor of complete resemblance (fadripaka ) and a simile with the word signifying 
resemblance and the common attribute omitted (rdchaka-dharma-tuptépamd) i is this,— that in 
the metaphor the thing compared is embellished by the comparison with the thing to which it 
is compared, whereas in the simile the two are considered as equal. In the ornament of the 
Converse ( prat‘pa) (above, vv. 50-54) the thing compared may also be embellished by the 
comparison, but in it, the word signifying comparison (vdéchaka) is always mentioned. | 

[The Séhitya-darpana (669 and ff.) defines a metaphor as ‘the superimposition of a fancied 
character upon an object uneoncealed or uncovered by negation" (riépakast riipitdrdpdd rishayd 
nirapohneré), It classifies its varieties on principles entirely different from that given above. 
A metaphor is either Consequential (paramperifa), Entire (sdiga, or according to other 
authorities, sdvayara), or Deficient (niranga), These are again subdivided, but the farther 
classification need not be given here, Examples of the three main classes are as follows:— 

Consequential, — * May the four clond-dark arms of Hari, rough by the contact with the 
string of hia horny bow, preserve you, — arms that are the pillars to the Dome of the triple 
world.” Here the ascribing of the nature of a pillar to the arms of Hari, is the consequence of 
the attribution of the character of a dome to the triple world. 

Entire, — That dark cloud, Krishoa, disappeared, having thns rained the nectar of his 
words (upon the deities), — the corn withered by the dronght of Ravana.’ Here the nature of 
a cloud being attribuled to Krishra, his words are represented as nectar-rain, the deities as 
corn, and ilavana’s tyranny as drought. 








Deficiont, —* When a servant commits an offence, the master’s kicking him is but proper, 
and it is not for the kick received from thee that I grieve, fair Jady; but that thy tender foot is 
pricked by the points of those thorns — the hard shoots of my hairs that stand erect (at the 
thrilling touch), this ia my sore distress," 

In the Entire Metaphor the principal object is metaphorically figured or represented 
together with those subordinate (akgind yadt sangasya riiparam siigem fva taf), When all the 
constituent or subordinate metaphors aro expressed in an entire metaphor, it ia called samasta- 
vrastueishaya, or savighaya. When any of them are onderstood, it 1s called ékadésavivartin. 
An Entire Metaphor is sometimes founded on a paronomaaia (v. 09), and is then called ilésha- 
garvhita. If the principal object is alone figured, it is Deficient Metaphor. ] 


Text. 
Karat’ kriyd wpamina hwei §=6varnaniya parinima | 
TAchana-katja viddla if dékhati dékhé vima |) 58 Il 





[ Sdhitya-darpana, 679. | 

When the subject compared (varnanfya or upaméfya) acts after becoming (or being identified 
with) the object to which it is compared, it ia the ornament ef Commutation [in which the 
object anperimposed is commuted into the natnre of the subject of superimposition], aa for 
example :— 

‘See the lady, she looks with those large lotuses, her eyes." [Here the lotus is actually 
represented as seeing. The eye is identified with the lotus, and, in that character, performs the 
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action of seeing. This figure hence differs from the Metaphor (vv. 55-58), in which the 
superimposition is simply an embellishment of the principal snbject, and in which the object 
superimposed does not do the action of the subject of superimposition. } 


Text, 
S&S ullékha ju éka kaw bahu samujhai fahe riti | 
Arthina sura-taru, tiya madang, ari kau: kila pratiti yj 60 tl 
Bahu vidhi varané tha kaw: bahu guna sou: ullékha | 
Kirti arjuna, téja ravi, fura-guru vachana-viddkha Wo @l WN 
Pienaisesie (: 
Representation, 


| Séhitya-darpana, 682.) 
[The figure of Representation is of two forms according as it is Subjective or Objective. | 


In the first form, a number of perceiyers understand the same thing in different ways, as for 

"Fo those who ask for alms, of a certainty, he is a Tree of Plenty, to women he is the God 
of Love, and to his enomies he is Death,’ [Here the hero is given a variety of characters 
according to the subjective feelings of the perceivers, ] 

In the second form, the same thing is described ander a variety of characters, based on 
differences in its own qualities, as for example: — 

*In heroism he is Arjuna, in brilliance he is the sun, and in discretion of language ne is 
Bribaspati.’ [Here the differences, it will be noted, are objective, not subjective, and do not 
depend on the feelings of the observer, | 

Text. 
Smarana-bhrame-sarhd6halankara. 


Sumirana bhrams sarhdéha yaha lakshana néma prakdaa | 
Sudki dwata wd vadana débhi sudhd-nivasa i 62 


Vudana sudhd-nidhi jawi yaha tua saga phirata chakara t 
Vadana hidhaw yaha sita-kara kidhau' kamala Shaya bhéra 68 
Translation. 
Reminiscence, Mistake, and Doubt. 


The distinguishing attributes of these three figures are apparent from their names (and 
hence no description is necessary). 


[The Sdhitya-darpana defines these three as follows : — 


(668) A recollection of an object, arising from the perception of something like to it, is 
called Reminiscence (smerang, or according to others smriti), 


(681) The Mistaker (bhrantimén) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object to be 
what it is not, — suggested by a poetical conceit (pratibhd), | 


(680) When an object ander description (prattbAd-utihita) ia poetically suspected to be 
something else, it is called Doubt (sarmkaya or sndéha), | 


ATi example of BeaMinigear 06 is the following: Se) 
“When I see the Moon, the abode of nectar, [am reminded of her face.’ 
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An example of Mistake is the following : — 

‘The mountain partridges wander about with thee, imagining thy face to be the moon 
(with whieh they are enamoured).' [This figure must be distinguished from Bhranti, Error, 
v. 194a, q. v.] 

An example of Doubt: — 

"Is this (my lady's) countenance, or is it the cool moon, or is it o lotus born at dawn' ? 


Apahnutyalankéra. 
Dharana dura’ dripa té buddha-apahnuti jini | 
Ura para néhe wrija yoko kanava-latd-phala mang jj @4 |i 
Vastu durdiwar’ yuki san’ hétu-apahnuti /di | 
Tera chanda na raini ravi badavanala-Ad ji |) 65 
Paryastahi guna éha ké aura bikhat drépa | 
Hii sndhd-dhara nghi* yaha vadana-suddd-dhara dpa || 68 I 
Bhriénti apahnuti vachana san’ bhrama jaba para kau jai | 
Tipa karata hoi jeara nahi ni’, sakhi, madana satii () 67 
Chhéka-apahnuti yutii kari para seu’ bata durdi \ 
Karate adhara-keshata piya nadi- subhi dita-pitu-bai WW 6B I 
Eaitava-’pahnuti fhe kau" nisu kart varanata dna | 
TichchAana bya kafdhsha-misu barakhata Manmathavana || 68 |) 

Translation. 


[Sahttya-darpana, 683, 68-4.) 

[There are six kinds of this figure, according os it is (1) Simple (suditha), or depends on 
(2) a Cause (Aetu), or on (3) a Transposition (paryustdpadnuts), or on (4) a Mistake (d/rdnt), 
or on (5) an Artful Excuse (chika), or on (6) a Deception (kaifara), | 

[The Sihitya-darpana (/. ¢.) gives a lesa elaborate classification, Itmerely says: ‘ The 
denial of the real (nature of a thing), and the ascription of an alien (or imaginary, character 
constitute the figureof) Concealment, If, having given expression to some secret object 
one should construe his words differently, cither by a paronomavzia or otherwise, it, too, is 
Concealment.'] 

When by the superimposition (of a fancied quality), the real nature (of the thing compare) 
disappears, it 1s called Simple Concealment (¢uddidpahnuli), as for example : — 

‘These are not the swelling orbs upon (thy lady's) bosom; know them to be the (fair round) 
fruit of a golden creeper.’ 

When the thing compared is concealed by an ingenious turn of expression (shewing the 
reason), it is termed Concealment dependent on a Cause (Aéfrapainuls), as for example: — 

‘This cannot bea fierce moon (shining) by night, but must be the sun (burning) amid 
subaqueous fire.” (Here the heroine explains that in her fevered condition, even the moon- 
beams seem burning hot. The fierceness of the moon is the cause of the comparison.] 

When the ean of one thing are superimposed by transfer on another thing, it 1 an 
instance of Concealment by Transposition (paryastapahnuti), as for example : — 

‘This (light upon the way) is not (the sheen of) the moon; it is the (reflection of the) 
brightness of thy moon face.’ [Here brightness, the quality of the moon, is transferred to the 
face of the lady. ] 
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When by means of words, another’s mistake is corrected, it is called Concealment 
dependent on a Mistake (Jhramdpahnuts), as for example : — | | 

‘It is true, O friend, that lam hot and shivering; but it is not fever. No, it is the 
torment of love.’ 

When a person conceals a thing from another with artfulness, it is an imstance of Conceal- 
ment dependent upon an Artful Exouse (chhékapahnuti), as for example : — 

‘Tt is true, my friend, that there are wounds on my lower lip, but they are not cansed by 
(the kisses of) my beloved; they are (chapped) by the winter wind.’ 

When one thing is mentioned as pretending to be another thing, it isan instance of 
Concealment dependent on Deception (kuilardpahnnti), as for example: — 

‘Under the pretence that they are but the piercing glances of my Lady, Love showers his 
arrows upon me." 7 


Text. 
Utprékshélankéra. 
Utpréksha sahbhdvand vastu, hétu, phala [fli | 
Naina mand aravinda hai sarasa widila visdkAr Wy JO WV 
Mane chali &gana kalhina td (& rtd pat | 
Isa pada samatd kaw kamala jala efvata ika bhai yy TL ow 
The Postical Fanoy. 


[Sahitya-darpana, 686 and ff.) 

When, after considering a Thing, a Cause, or a Purpose, one imagines it (in the character 
of another), the figure [tpréksha or Poetical Fancy is used. 

(1) Anexample of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing is :— 

‘ Her eyes are specially large and luscious, as though they were lotuses.' 

(2) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Cause is :— 

* Her feet are rosy, as though from walking on a rough court yard.’ 


(3) An example of ® Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose is : — 

‘The Lotus ever worships the Water(-God), with but one object, (as though) to achieve 
(a beanty) equal to that of thy feet,’ 

[The subject of the Poetical Fancy, or Utprékshd has been developed at great length by 
writers on rhetoric ; both by the author of the Sdhitya-darpana, and by authors who wrote subse- 
quently to Jaswant Siigh, such as Padmikara and others, A brief account of the Various 
subdivisions may be given, as the numerous technical terms are frequently met with in various 
works. | 

(According to the SdAttya-darpana, a Poetical Fancy is the imagining (sombhdvand, or 
according to others, farka) of an object under the character of another, As being Express 
(vdchy@) or Understood or Implied (pratiyamdné)? it is first held to be two-fold. It is 
expressed when the particles vd, ‘as," and the like are employed, and nnderstood when they aro 
not employed. Since in each of these a Genus (juts), a Quality (guna), an Action (friyd), or 
eee ee 

2 (Tt reased Pootical Faney is also called ryoajild (in Hind al he Implicd eye iat 
or Ri pig sie uses the masculine forms). Then bitanedans See ein a7 | wher gemy?, 
Ctprétahd ryatijaka manahw manu fanw ddike 4hi | 
Taher naht ys, jntyl gamylitprékshd tdi 1 


‘A Pootical Fancy is ‘ Expressed” (ryadijaka), when the words manchu:, manu, ho, all meaning ‘ 
though,’ are used. When these words are not used it is ‘Implied’ (g J » Janu, & meaning ‘as 





Sr 
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a Substance (idrerya), may be fancied, the figare becomes eight-fold. In each of these cight 
sorts, again, the fancy being (1) Positive, or (2) Nogativo (dhavabhaviibhimeanatah’, and the 
Occasion (uiwi/ia) of the fancy being im the shape of (3) a Quality, or (4) an Action, they 
become thirty-two fold. 

Of these, the Expressed (michyd) sorts are, with the exception of that of substance (dravya) 
each three-fold, as pertaining to (1) a Nature (seardpa), (2) a Purpose or Effect (pala), and 
n Causo (Adin). 

OF these, the sorts pertaining toa Nature (srartpa) are again two-fold, according as the 
Occasion (niwifia) of the Fancy is Mentioned (ukia) or Not Mentioned (anni), 

The divisions of the Understood or Implied (pratiyamdéud) poetical fancy, may cach 
pertain to a Purpose or Effect (phala) or to a Cause (Adin). 

These, again, are two-fold, according as the Subject (prastuta) of the Fancy is Mentioned 
(ukta) or Not Montioned.] 

(Tt will be seen that the Bhasha-Dhishana gives a different analysis of the figure: and this 
latter analysis has been mach developed by Inter authors. All authors agree, in following the 
Sdhitya-derpana by defining the figure as the imagining (snidhdvand or tarku) of one thing 
(the subject) ander the character of another, In its simplest form the following may be taken 
asanexample. It is the first one given above, slightly developed :— 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses. 

Here the subject of the fignre, the eyes, is imagined under the character of the object of 
the figure, that is to say, lotuses. 

The same idea expressed under the form of 5 Simile (apamd) would be:— 

Her eyes are large and luscious like lotuses. 

This is merely an expression of the resemblance of two things, the eyes and the lotnses, 
expressed in a single sentence. Theresemblance is expressed, not suggested as in the Metaphor. 
Moreover in the Simile, the two objects are said only to resemble the other, while in the 
Poetical Fancy one is imagined or fancied to act in the character of the other, 

The same idea expressed under the form of a Metaphor would be :-— 

Her lotus-eyes are large and luscious. 

Here the fancied character of the lotus is superimposed upon the object — the eyes. 
This differs from the Simile because the resemblance is snggested as an embellishment, and is 
not expressed by any word anch as ‘like,’ ctc. It also differs from the Poetical Fancy because 
the subject, 1. ¢., the eye, is not imagined as acting in the character of a lotus, but is imagined to 
be a lotus, 

In a Simile, words expressing resemblance, such as, iva, fwlya, jaisé, lau‘, all meaning 
‘like,’ are either expressed, or understood. > 

In the Poetical Fancy, words such mdnié-, jéné:, ‘methinks,’ ‘as though,’ ‘niéchaya- 
prayatata, ‘of a certainty appears as thongh,’ are expressed or understood. ] 

[All authors subsequent to the Pidshd-Shishana agree that the Poetical Fancy is of three 
kinds according as it depends on a Thing (rasiw),? a Cause (/é'u) or an Effect or Purpose 
(phala). That is to say, the snbject of the Poetical Fancy is imagined to be another Thing, 
or it may be imagined to be in such a condition as to be Caused by some other fancied 
circumstance, or it may be imagined to be in such a condition ag to have some other fancied 
circumstance for its Effect, 

In the Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing (vastitpréksha), the thing may be eithor 
simply ™ concrete noun substantive, or it may be a quality (adjectival), or it may be an action 
or condition (verbal), 





mmm a a ca eS 





® The evardpa (nature) of the Sthitya.darpaya. 
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An example of the thing being a concrete noun substantive is: — 

Her eyes, large and Iueciows, captivate the heart as though they are lotuses, 

“Here the lady's eyes are the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and are imagined to be acting 
in the character of a concrete thing, — a noun substantive, — lotuses, 

An example of the thing being a quality is the following : — 

His virtues, vecazioning as they did other virtues, were, as if were, generative, 

Here the hero's virtues are the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and they are imagined to 
possess the adjectival quality of generativeness. 

An example of the thing being an action :— 

In my dreams the wight passed happily, aa though I were sleeping in my Seloved's arms. 

Here the subject of the Poetical Fancy is the manner of passing the night, and it is 
magined to be acting in the character of the verbal action of sleeping in the arms of the 
beloved. 

This Poetical Fancy depending on a thing (vastdtprékehé) is further divided into two 
classes, according as the ground or occasion (¢spada or wshaya) for the fancy is or is not 
mentioned. In the first case the Popgtical Fancy is called whidspadavastalprékshd,or ukiavishayd 
vastitprékehd, In the latter case it is called anuktdspadarasiitprékehd, or anukiarishayd 
vaslilprékshd. : 

An example of the ground for the Poetical Fancy being mentioned is the verse already 
given :— 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses, 

Here the ground for imagining the eyes to be acting in the character of lotuses is that they 
are large and luscious and captivate the heart. This is mentioned. 

Again :— 

The spots shine beauteous on the moon, as though they were bees wpon a lotus in the sky. 

Here the spots on the moon are imagined to be acting in the character of bees on a lotus, 
and the ground for the imagination, vis., that, being spots on a white surface, they are never- 
theless still charming, is stated. 

Again :— 

Tie ornament of Krishna's car, being shaped like a makara, is beautiful as though it were 
the standard of the God of Love projecting from the gateway of the castle of Krishna's heart. 

Here the ornament is imagined to be acting in the character of the standard of the God of 
Love. And the ground for the imagination, its being shaped like a makara (the standard of 
the God of Love is also a makera), is stated. 

An example of « Poetical Fancy depending on a thing, in which the occasion is not 
expressed, is the following :— 

The face of the deer-cyed one gladdens the heart as if it were another full moon, 

The grounds for fancying the lady's face to possess the characteristics of a fall moon (viz., 
ite peculiar fairness, roundness, ctc.), are not mentioned. 

Again — 

Aloes aud incense caused ae it were a thick night, 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy, the smoke arising from the incense, is not 
mentioned. 

As the Sdhitya-darpeqa remarks, in « Poetical Fancy depending upon a Cause or upon an 
Fifect, the occasion must always, ss a matter of course, be mentioned. For if the occasion, for 
instance, in the example immediately following, wis., ‘holding deep silence," be not mentioned, 
the sentence would be unconnected, or absurd. 
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The following is an example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a canse (A&tiitorékshad) :— 

I saw an anklet fallen on the ground, holding deep silence, as if from the sorrow of separation 
from the lotus-foot, 

This Fancy in its simplest form is this :— 

Tt was silent, as though it were in sorrow. 

Here sorrow is fancied as the cause of the silence, and the suggestion (!arka) of this fact 
forms the Poetical Fancy. 

Again :— 

The lover gave his darling his heart, as though he were al a wedding ceremony. 

A wedding ceremony is a cause of giving presenta to the Bride, and here it is fancied as 
the cause for the Bridegroom presenting his beart to the Bride. The suggestion (farka) of this 
fact forms the Poetic 

Again :— 

The women of the howse made as much of the Bridegroom, as if he were about to start on a 
long journey. | 

Here the starting on s long journey is imagined as the cause for the affection shewn to the 

Again (the example of the Bhéshd-bhishana) :— 

Her feet are rosy, as though from walkiag on a rough courtyard. 

Here rosy, instead of brown, feet are an embellishment, but the colour is represented 
poetically as being caused by her having walked on rough ground. 





A Poetical Fancy depending on a causa is of two kinds, according as the occasion of the 
Fancy is an Actual, Natural thing which exista (#ddhavishayd hétitprékehd or siddhdspada- 
hétitprékahd) or an Imaginary thing which does not exist, but is only imagined and invented 
for the nonce (asiddhavishayd Aétitprékehd, or asiddhdspadahétidtprékshad), We shall take the 
latter first. 

Examples of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause with an imaginary occasion are :— 

Krishna is glorious with the moon-like spots on his peacock diadem, as though, out of enmily 
with Siva, he Aad crowned his head with a hundred moons. 

Here the suggestion (farka) of the moon in the moon-like spota forms the occasion of the 
Poctical Fancy. The Fancy consists in imagining that the cause of Krishna wearing such a 
diadem is his enmity to Siva, But the moon-like spots are only imaginary moons. Hence 
the occasion ia imaginary. The Lala Chandrika (3) states that in this passage it is the enmity 
which is the imaginary occasion, but in this the author 1s, I consider, wrong. For the enmity 
:« the cause of the occasion of the Poetical Fancy not the occasion itself. It is the Aéiu, not the 
dspada. 

Again :— 

Thy face hath become the enemy of this lotus, as 1f if were the moon. 

Here the emulation with the lotus is imagined to be the cause of the face becoming the 
moon. ‘The face being the the enemy of the lotus is the occasion (dspada) of the Poetical Faney 
and it is of course imaginary. 

On the other hand, a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause, with 8 natural or actual 
oocasion is exemplified in the following : — 

She raised the wreath with both her hands, but was too muck overcome by emotion to place ut 
round Rama's neck, Her hands and arms became languid in the glory of his moon-like face, as 
though because they were fwo lotuses, each with flower and stem, shrinking af the moonlight. 
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Here the Poetical Fancy consists in the suggestion that Siti’s arms became languid because 

they took the character of two lotuses. ‘That is to say, the oveasion of the Poetical Faney is 

that her arms were languid. It waa a natural, actual, circumstance, and not an imaginary one. 
fier brows are arched, ae though she were in anger at the unfaithfulness of her lover, 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the beautiful curve of the Heroine’s eyebrows, 
This isa natural and not an imaginary fact, The Fancy suggests that the cause of this 
characteristic is the auger of the lady, 

A Poetical Fancy depending on an or Purpose | phalétpréksh@) is-also divid ad. 
like that depending on n cause, into two. classes, as the Occasion is Actual or Natural 
(siddhovishayd phalitpréksha or siddhdepadaphalitprékvikd) or Imaginary (asiddhavishayd 
phalitpréksha or asiddhdspadaphaldtpréksid), a | 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on Effect in its simplest form ia the one given 
in the Bhdshd-bitishana :— | | 

‘Dhe lotus ever worships the water-god, as though to obtain a bemuty eyral fo that of thy feet,’ 

Here the suggestion is that the abiding of the lotus in the water ia an act of worshj ip for 
the purpose of obtaining more perfect beauty. ar 

The following is an example of the Occasion (4spada) being Actual (siddha) <7 43 

The Creator made her bosom exuberant, ae though to cause her itpa to away dy ite weight, 

Here the graceful swaying ot the hips is suggested ns possessing the charncter of being the 
effect of the weight of the bosom, The occasion (dspada) of the Poetical Funcy is the actual 
fact of the weight of the bosom. Hence the Poetical Faucy is siddhdspade, eer 

Again ;— 

He aéandoned his Aome andl friends and ran to Kama, as though he were a wiser rinning to 
loo! a treasure. es : 





Here the ranner is imagined in the character of a miser, and the running of the miser is 
the effect of the desire for wealth, just as the running of the other was the effect of hits love to 
Kime, The occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the running to Rima and was an actunl, not ne 
imaginary, circumstance, . =i 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending ona Purpose, with an Imaginary , 

F : : inary Oceasio: 
is the following :— ary n 

Such was her beauty that her ornaments could not enhance (t. They were but as thous) the 
Crecior, to preserve her pure fairness from defilement, had laid them there Ge tials vin chick ass 
the feet of prurient gases that approached Aer, Ma aed 


Here the suggestion is that the ornaments were Placed upon her body for the purpose of 
protecting her from defilement, and not to enhance hor beanty. The oecasion (inped et 
the Poetical Fancy is the imaginary supposition that the ornaments ilo not enhance her nana 
There is also the imaginary circumstance suggested that eyes have feet, and that their page sel 
be wiped on anything. Hence the occasion, indeed the whole basis of the Fancy, is inugi : 
and the ufprékshd is asiddhdspada,] | tate 


Text. 
Atibaydktyalankara. 
Atitayékti riipaka jald: kévala-ht upamidna | 
Kanaka-lata para chandramd dharat' dhanvkha dvat vina 79 tI 
Sapeahnava guna ¢ka kan ouraht pare thahardi | 


Sudha bharyan yaha vadana tua chande kahai baurdé 73 Wy 
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AtibayOkti bhédaks wahai jé ati bhéda dikhata* | 
Aurai havriéau dékhiban aurai yd ki bite |) 74 il 
Sathbandhatisaydkti jaia’ déta ayégahé yiga | : 
ta | Yi pura kf mandira kahat éaai li wachau léga 75 OW 
Alisaydkti diyi wahai yiga ayiya bakidna | 
TS kara agai kalpa-taru yi piwai? sonamdna | 76 Wl 
AtisayOkti akrama jaéai kdvava kiraja saaga | 
1S java lagata sithakt dhanwkiahi aru art aaga W TT A 
Chapalityukti jo idtw saw hétea sighra j6 kaju | 
Kaittana-Ai bhai water jaya gawone suni djn \) TS Ul 
Atyantatisayokti 26 pdredpara krama nahi’ | 
Fine na pahw'chat aage 1s ari pahilad giri jdid \) 79 | 
Translation. 
Hyperbole. 


[The Séhitya-darpana (G93) defines a Hyperbole (afiseydhiy) as a Poetical Fancy (uépréksha) 
in which the introsusception (udhyavasdya) is complete (sid:dlha), That is to say, the intro 
susception is incomplete in the Poetical Fancy, where the subjective notion is expressed with 
uncertainty. Whilst iu the Hyperbole, it being conceived with certainty, the introsusceptiou 1. 
complete. | 

(A Hyperbole is of seven kinds accordingly as it (1) depends on a Metaphor (ripakatisaydkii), 
or (2) on a Concealment (sépainavdtiaayokti), or (8) on a Distinotion (lAdlakdtisayokit), or 
(4) on a Relationship (snibaneliaitinaydktz), or (5) on Cause and Effect occurring simultane- 
ously (akraine!iayckti), or (6) on Effect immediately following the Cause (c/apuldlisaycki), 
or (7) on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted (afyantalisayikis), | 

(1) A Metaphor becomes Hyperbole when the object with which comparison is made 
(upaidna) is ulone mentioned, us for example :— 

‘IT saw @ moon upon a golien creeper, which bore two bows and two arrows,’ , 

(Here the subjects with which comparison is made, the face, the body of the luily, the 
eyebrows, and her arrow-glances are not mentioncd. Only the objects with which the cum- 
parison is made are mentioned. | 

(2) When the qualities of one thing are (transferred to, and) established upon another 
‘+ is called Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (sipa/uavatigaycki, or according to 
another reading apahnavartipakatisayokti), ws for example — 

‘Itis thy face which is filled with nectar. If any say that (thy face)is the moon he ia mad.’ 
[Nectar properly speaking is contained in the moon. ] 

(3) A Hyporbole is said to depend upon a Distinction, when it insists on an extreme 
difference (between two objects). [This fignte is properly called bhdduketisayokti, but some 
writers owing to a misreading of the first four syllables, which are frequently used asa 
contraction for the whole name, incorrectly call it bhé-da-Riuti.] An example is — 

‘ Hor smile is altogether different (from that of others, that is to say, very excellent), so 
are her zlances, und so her language.’ 

(4) Hyperbole depending on a Relationship is of two kinds:— 

(a) In the first kind there is (an implication of) connexion where there is no connexion, as 
in the following example :— 

‘ People call the temple of this city as high as the moon.’ 


‘ y. Ll wobai thd vidha varnala juts. 
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(Here there is no real connexion between the height of the temple and of the moon, but 
nevertheless there is an implication of such connexion. } 

(4) In the second kind there isa denial of connexion when there is connexion, ag for 
example’ :-— 

‘In the presence (of thy generous) hand, how can the kalpa-taru obtain honour’ ? 

[Here the connexion of the kalpa-taru, with the tree of plenty, and the hand of a generous 
giver is eminently proper, but it is denied in this special case,] 

(5) When Cause and Effect are represented as occurring simultaneously, it is an 
instance of akrumdiiay(kti or Hyperbole not in Sequence, as for example : — 

‘Thine arrows reach thy bow and thine enemies’ bodies at the same: instant,’ 

(Here the placing the arrow in the bow is the cause of it reaching the body of the enemy, 
and the two, the cause and its result, are hyperbolically represented as occurring simultane- 
ously, ] 

(6) When the Effect is represented as following the Cause vary Quickly, it is called 
the Hyperbole of Immediate Sequonce (chapaldtiseydkti), as for example :— 

‘Immediately on hearing of the departure of her beloved to-day, her ring became her 
bracelet (/ ¢, she became so thin with grief that her ring was able to go round her wrist),’ 

(7) A Hyperbole may depend on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted and is 
then cal'-? Exaggerated Hyperbole (atyantdtisayOkt), as for example :— 

‘His enemies fall, before his arrows reach their bodies." 


Text. 
Tulyaygitalaikara. 
Tulyaydégita fini ¢ lakshana krama ¢é: jiant | 
Eka iabda mé dite ahita Gahu mé thai bind 80 Tl 
Bahuta ru samatd gunana kari thi witht héta prakéra | 
Guna-nidhi nikei déta ti: tiya kaw ari hen’ hdra | Bl i 
Navala vadhd ki vadanaeduti aru sckuchita aravinda | 
Pi-hi ért-nidhi, dharma-nidhi, tu-Ai indra, aru chanda || 82 lt 
Translation, 


[The Sahitya-darpana (695) defines this fignre as follows: — 
others are associated with one and the same attribute (dharma = quality, guna, as well as action, 
Ariy@) it is Equal Pairing.’ Tho Bhashd-bhishana's description is not in accordance with this.) 

The following are the three (varieties of) Equal Pairing (fulyayigitd). Learn their 
peculiarities in order — (1) when in the same word both an anspiol 
(meaning are sopgested); (2) when one attribute (ig associated) in several (words); and 
(3) when many (attributes) are detailed in equal co-existence. Such are the 
Examples are : — 

(1) *O thon abode of virtne, thou givest necklaces to 
enemies. [Here the same word Aéra is used in two sen 
and one inauspicions, ¢, «., ‘ discomfiture,”] 

(2) ‘Faded (at nightfall) are the charms of the bride's conn 


[Here the same attribute, fading, is attributed both to the bride's co 
(with which it may be compared). | 


‘When objects in hand or 


thy Lady, and discomfiture. to thine 
eS, ODE auspicious, i. ¢,, '» necklace,’ 


tenance, and the lotus.’ 
untenance, and to the lotus 
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(3) ‘Thou alone art the abode of Good Fortune, thou alone art the abode of virtue, thou 
alone art (mighty as) Indra, thou alone art glorious as the moon,’ [Here o number of different 
attributes are mentioned one by one as equally co-existent in one person. ] 

(‘The Dhdrati-bhizhana of Giridhara-disa (104 and ff.) supplies the connexion between the 
Bhdshd-bhiishana and the Séhitya-darpana. It defines what the Bhishd-bhdeAana calls the second 
kind of Equal Pairing (that in which one attribute is associated in several words), as follows :— 


Kriyd aura guna kari jaha dharma ékald hoi | 

Varnyana ki kai itara kd tulya-yégita sit 1 82a It 
Prastuta-tulyaydgitd-uddharana : — 

Aruna-udaya avaléki kai sakuchahi kuvalaya chorea | 

Indu-udaya lakhi svatrini vadana vanoja chahw éra 1 82b Il 
Aprastuta-iulyayigitd-uddharaga : — 

Lakhs téri sukumératd é ri, yd jaga mahi | 

Kamala guldba kafhéra sé ki ké bhdshata nahi’ 1 B3c Wl 


When (a) objects in hand (varnyana, or prastuta), or (6) others, are associated with one 
and the same attribute which may be either an action or a quality, it is Equal Pairing ; examplea 
are: — 

(a) ‘When they see the rising of the dawn, the night-lily and the thief lament. So also 
when they see the rising of the moon, in all directions, do the countenances of the free woman 
and the blue lotus.’ (Hore the description of the rising of the sun and of the moon is in 
question, and the lily and the thief, the free woman and the blue lotus, which are respectively 
connected therewith, are associated with the same action of lamenting.) 

(6) ‘Fair maid, who in this world that has perceived the softness of thy (body), does not 
speak of the hardness of the lotus and of the rose.’ (This is a translation of the corresponding 
verse in the Sdhitya-darpana, Here the description of the softness of the lady's body is the 
subject in hand, and the lotua-and the rose which are unconnected with it, are associated with 
the same quality of hardness.) 

It thus appears that the definition of the Séhitya-darpana corresponds to the second kind 
of Equal Pairing defined in the Bhasha -bhiishana.] 

Text. 
86 dipaka xija guvant sau varani ifara eka bhava | 
Gaja mada saw’ nripa téja sou" o5hd lakaia banara |) 85 il 

(Cf. Sdhitya-darpana, 696 :— ‘When a thing-connected-with-the-subject (prastufa) and 
another unconnected-with-it (aprastufa) (arc associated with one and the same attribute) ; or 
when the same case is connected with several verbs (cf- kdreka-dipaka, vy. 150 below); it 1 
called the Illuminator,’ Compare the definition of Equal Pairing sbove, with which the 
definition of the Iuminator is closely connected.) 

When a thing in hand (varani=vertya) and something else are each described as possessing 
the same attribute, each on account of its own peculiar qualities, it is called the Illuminator ; 
for example : — 

‘The elephant and the king each takes enhanced glory, the one from his being in rut, and 
the other from his valour.’ 
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[Here tie things the subject in hand (the king), and something else (the elephant) 
are described each as possessing the same attribute of glory, though in each case from a 
different cause, the cause in each case being the peculiar nature of the king and the elephant 


respectively. ] 
Dipakavrittyalankira.’ 

. i widhi dvriti pada ki héi | 
Dipaka Avyiti tint vidhi dopety pada | hi 
Puni lwai dvriti artha dijikahiyar si 84 4 
Pada aru artha duhtina ki deriti tit [ékhi | 
Ghana barasai hai, ri sakhi, nin barasai hai dékAi |) 85 
Phiilai vriksha kadamba ké Miaka bikasé dhy | 
Matta bhaé hai méra aru chélake matla sardhi 1 86 " 


[Not in Sihitya-darpana, | 

The Iuminstor with Repetition is of three kinds — (a) In the first there is repetition 
of a word (padderiti) (but not of its meaning), (4) Tn the second there is a repetition of 
meaning (arthderitty) (but not of the same word). (c) And in the third there is repetition both 
of the word and of its meaning (paddrthderittit), Examples are: — 

(a) *O friend, the clouds rain ; see, itisa night of the rainy season.’ Here the word 
*rain" is repeated, but each time in a different sense, 

(6) ‘The newelea tree is in blossom, and the kétaka tree is flowering.’ Here the words 
‘is in blossom ’ and ‘is flowering ' ore different, but their meaning is the same, 
(c) Excited is the peacock, and excited is the chdteka-bird worthy to be praised,’ Here 
the word ‘ excited" is repented, cach time in the came Meaning, 

[Tt will be observed that all the above are examples of the Tiluminator (v. 83, abore).] 
Taxt. 


Prativastupama samajhiyat déa vékya semiéna | 
Abhd gira pratdpe tf ‘bad sira ka edna (BT ii 
Tranalation,. 


It is Typical Comparison w 
As for example : — 


‘The sun guineth its brillinney from its fierce heat, as the hero Faineth his glory with his 
arrow, 


hen the same idea js implied by two diferent €XPTessions, 


[Here the actions of * faining brillianey' and * gaining glory,’ thongh the BAMe, are 
expressed by a difference of words to avoid repetition, (Cf. Sahitye-darpana, 697, where the 
definition is * Typical Comparison ig when, in sentences or descriptions, of which the corre- 
‘mondence is implied, the samo common attribute is di 


5 | ifferently expressed,” As its name in the 
vernacular implies, the figure is closely connected with the upamd or simile (vy. 44 and # 
above), | 
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lakshara nima promana | 
1¢-Ai khiraliména (| 88 f- 
Exremplification. 
The natore of the figure of Exemplification can be gathered from its name, An example 
of the figure is : — 
‘The moon alone was created a thing of perfect beauty, as thou alone of perfect fame.’ 
[The Sdhitya-darpana, 698, defines the figare as the reflective representation (pratibimbana) 
of a similar (sadharma) attribute, (not of the same attribute, in which case the figure would 
be Typical Comparison, v. 87 above). 
Giridhara-dasa‘s definition in the Bhiérati-bhishana (119) is fuller than that of the Dhasha- 
bkishana : — 
Farpya avarnya duhiua kb bhinna dharma darasai | 
Jaha bimba pratibimba 56° sd drishtanta kahai WW 88a 
When different attributes are shewn as belonging respectively to the subject ander dis- 
cussion and to something not under discussion, — they bearing the mutual relationship of type 
and antity pes it is Exemplification.] 


Alaatkdra drishfanta #4 
Kaniimena sani-hi banyau 





Kahryat frivridkt nidarkana 
Pika kid, puni aura guna 
Kahiyai* kiraja dékhi khachiw 


tikya artha sama diéi 
aurd rasiu me AGi y «8B 
bhaluw buran phala bhdu 


puree chanda baondu |) 90 II 
khatjana-lilé naina | 
mahadéva arumaina || O81 || 


Data saumya so anka binw 
Dékhd, sahajpa-hi dharata yaha 
Téjaswi sou nibala bala 
Translation. 
Illustration. 

[CE Sihitya-darpaga, 699, When a possible, or, as is sometimes the case, even an impossible 
connection of things (vastusombandha) implies & relation of type and antitype (simbdénubimbalva), 
it is Ilustration.] 

Illustration (nidarsend4) is of three kinds, wz., (a) when the meaning of the two seniences 
is the same ; (4) when the quality of one thing exists in another; and (c) when from a consi- 
deration of the effect (of a similar action), the good or bad results of an action may be foretold. 
Examples of the three, kinds are: — 

(2) ‘This gentle giver is without spot; in the same manner that the full moon is without 
spot.” 

[The Bhuskana-kawmudi remarks that this must not be taken as an instance of Exemplifi. 
cation (v. 88); for in the latter there is no superimposition, merely comparison; while here 
the quality of the apotlessness of the moon is superimposed upon the person compared, — the 
giver. In fact Exemplification bears much the same relation to thia kind of Illustration, that a 
Simile does to a Metaphor. ] 

(b) *Bebold, her eye naturally contains the sportive play of the (fluttering) kiafjana bird.’ 
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{Here the quality of the fluttering motion of the FAcijana is used as on illustration of 
sportive play of her eycs, and is mentioned as existing inthem. This form of the figure must 
be distinguished from Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (Sipahnavdtisey6lti. ¥. 30), io 
which all the qualities of one thing are taken away from it established in another, while 
here there is no denial of the fact that the khaijang still possesses a fluttering motion, though 
the heroine's eye also possesses it.) 

(c) ‘When a weak person uses force against a mighty one, (it is an instance) of the story 
of Mahidéva and the God of Love.’ | 

(The fatal result of the attack of the feeble God of Love upon the mighty Mahddéva is 
well known. ] 









Text. 





Viyatiréks npamdna ti upaméyddika dékhs | 
Mukha hai ambuja o}, sokht, mifhi bila visdkhi |) @2 
When a subject compared with another excels it, it is an instance of Contrast (ryatiréka), 
as for example :— 
* This face of hers, O-friend, is a lotus, but has this superior excellence, that sweet words 


isaue from it.’ 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 700, where it is said that the subject compared may either excel or fall 
short of the other, With this figure may be compared the ornament of the Converse ( pratipa), 
vy. 50 and ff. ] 

Toxt. 
Sé eahokti saba eatha-ht varanat rasa saranfi | 
Kirati an-kula sanga-Ahi jula-nidhy pahuchi di 1) 98 i! 
Connected Description. 

This figure occurs when all of several facta are elegantly 
neously, a8 for example : — 

‘Thy fame, together with the hordes of thy foes, have reached the ocean 
(the one in triumphant progress, the other in headlong flight), 

(The Séhitya-darpana (701) insists that this figure must be founded on a Hyperbole 
(atisaydkis, vv. 29 and ff.) ; but thisis notadmitted by others, The Bhéshé-bhiishana considers 
that it is sufficient that the coincidence should be elegantly expressed rang sarasdi, rhea keg 
saraaia kart kai, Comm. So Didrati-bidshana, 132, jahd mMana-ranjana varaniyé.] & 


described aa occurring simaulta- 


at the same time 


Text, 
Hei vindkiti dwai bhatt ki prastula kachhu binu kshina | 
dru aibhd adhiki lahai prastuta kachhu ika hina 94 4 
Driga khofijana-1é kaija-sé kj ana’ binw S6kee ua 
Bald, saba guna sa-rasa tanw? rafcha rukhdt hai na) 98 ¢ 





1 V: L bali sabe pine beraedla tae. 
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Translation. 
The Speech of Absence, 

(Not in Sahilya-darpana. ] 

The figure of the Spooch of Absence is of two kinds :— (a) in one, the subject of descrip- 
tion loses by the absence of something; (+) in the other, owing to the same cause, it gains 
enbanced beaaty, but is still wanting in something (necessary). Examples are: — 

(a) Thine eyes are (glancing) as the kAgijana bird, and (full orbed) as the lotus, but 
without collyrium they have no lustre. 

(6) Fair damsel, thy body is luscious and filled with every charm. (Thon disnlayest) no 
harshness [which is necessary to bring thy lover to thy feet], 

Toxt. 


Samésikti prastuta phurai prastula varpana ma‘jhae | 
Kumudini-hd praphulita bhat dékhi kald-nidhi sdjha () 88 II 


The Modal Metaphor.’ 
‘ [Sdhitya-darpena, 703, Tho Modal Motaphor is when the behaviour (or character) of 
another is ascribed (eyavahdrasamdripa) tothe sabject of description (prastula), from a 

The Modal Motaphor is when, in the account of a thing which is not the subject of 
description (aprastuta), the subject of description ia itself manifested, as for example :— 

‘The lily also expanded (orbecame full of joy) when it saw the approach of the moon at, 
eventide.” [Here the subject of description ia the heroine, and not the lily. The real 
meaning (which has been manifested by the Modal Metaphor) is, ‘The heroine became full of 

[This is an example of what the Sdhitya-~larpapa would calla Modal Metaphor dependent 
on Community of Attribute. As, however, the word praphulita is equally applicable to a lily 
or toa woman, the example is not a good one, a8 there is nothing to point out that it is really 
the heroine and not the lily that was referred to. Had the word been ‘smiled,’ there would 
have been no doubt that the heroine was intended, and it would have beens trae Modal 
Metaphor. 

The Bhishana-kaumudi insists that the second prastula must be translated as if it were 
‘aprasiufa.’ Such a violent assamption is certainly necessary for the translation given 
above. Perhaps a more literal translation might be: ‘When in the account of (one) subject of 
description, (another) subject of description is manifested.’ The word ‘aprastuta’ will not 
scan. The text is probably corrupt. The Dhdrati-bAdshana (137), says :— 


Frastuta mé" jaba-A? phurai @prastufa vriftdnta | 

Samés6kti bhishana kahai* tikd kawi-kula-kiata |} 96a 4) 
Yathé:— 

Sajant, rajani pai san viharata rasa-Lhara-péra | 

Aliagata préchi mudita kara pasdri kai siira | 88b | 


‘O friend, the moon, when she findeth the night rejoices, full of nectar (or love), and 
intoxicated with affection, when she appeareth in the east, stretcheth forth her rays (or arms) 


"S Literally, Speech of Brevity. 
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Hai parikara diaya liyé Jah@ vittshana hdi 
Sadi-vadani yaha niyibe tdipa Aarati hai jdi \y 97 T 
; The Insinuator. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 704.) 

Where there are significant epithets it is an instance of this figare. 

This heroine reduceth the feyer (of love). Rightly is she (called) the moon-face (the 
moon being « reducer of fever), 

Toxt. 
Subhiprdya witéshya jaba parikara ankura nme | 
Sidhé-Ad piya kf kahai nthe na mipata edma 1) @8 MT 
The Passing Insinuation, . 

[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 

But when special significance is given (not to the qualifying epithet), but to the object 
qualified itself, it isan instance of this figure, as, for example :— 

‘The lady (vaéma) does not heed a single word of whai her lover says, even though he 
stand erect before her.’ Here the use of the word tiima is Significant, ae jt not only means * jad ¥, 
bat also ‘crooked,’ in contradistinction to the erectness of her lover. | 

Not in Bhéshd-blishana. I haye only met it in Ldla-chandriké, 678, which defines the 
figure os follows; — 


Dikhat ertha punarukti san punsruktivadabhisa |) 98_q 
Yathd :— 
Mana-mihana saw méha kari ti Ghana-sydma sahdri | 
Kuij-vihdri saw viheri Giridhért ura dhéri 8b 4 
Translation 


‘Shew love to Mané-Mébana (the Heart-entrancer), Bring peace to Ghana-éyima (or 
envelope him in thy cloud-dark hair). Sport thou with Knujiija-vihirin (he who sporteth in the 
hower), nad clasp to thy (mountain-like) bosom Giridhirin (the Upholder of the Monntain), 
Here all these names of Krishna have special significance, The figure is a forther develop- 
ment of the Passing Tnsinuation (98).] : 

Text. 
Eléshalad kara, 


Sléshe alaakriti artha bal fka jabda i Réta | 
Afi na piirana nthe brow aisd vadana udéia || 98 i 
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= Translation. 


, Paronomasia or Coalescence, 
[Sahitya-darpana, 705.) 
When several meanings come from the same word, it is an instance of this figure, as, for 
_| o'Her face would not so shine, if there were not full love (or a full supply of oil),’ [the werd 
iéha meaning hoth ‘love’ and ‘ oil"). | 








Aprastutaprabamedlanikara, 
(Alonkdra divat thd-ti kan aprestuta paraspnsa | 
Jha varnone prostate bind dvjai prastifa ansa 100 \ 
Diant yaha charcha jidna ki sakala samat sukha dé'u i 
Visha rokhaia hai kantha dica apa dharyau thi hétu 101 4 
Translation, 


Indirect Description. 


[The Séhitya-darpana (706) thus defines this figure, which can hardly be said to he 
defined at all by the Bhdsha-bhdshana, «When (1)'a particular (viiésha) from a ceneral 
(sdimdinya), or (2) 0 general from o particular, or (3) a canze (ntmitia) from an effect (hifrya), 
or (4) an effect from a cause (Affix), or & thing similar from what resembles it (sata? sare’, 
is understood, each’ of the former being in question (prasfufa) and the latter not ao, it iy 
Indirect Description.’ This definition must be borne in mind aa understood in the following, 

The figure of Indirect Description (aprastuieprasaisé) is of two kinds, according na 
(¢) description takes place without (mention of) the subject in question, and (0) description 
tukes place with only a partial reference to the subject in question, Examples are: — 

(a) “Blessed is this pursnit of knowledge, which continually gives happiness."” [Here 
the subject in question is divine knowledge, It is not mentioned, but it is inferred that the 
particular knowledge which is in question can only be divine knowledge, from the effect 
described, viz. that it gives happiness at all times.] 

(4) Siva bears the (hwidhala) poison in his throat, and therefore (to allay the barning) 

- he placed the water (of the Ganges) on his head,’ [Here the Ganges, which is the subject in 
question, is only hinted at by the word ‘water.’ It is understood that it is that particular river 
which is in question, from the effect; for no other river could allay the burning of the halidhale 
poison.) 

[This last example is not an instance of Kavya-linga or Poetical Reason (y. 153). In. that 
Sgure, the reason given is a completive corroboration of a fact intimated, which is not the case 
bere. ] | 

(Giridhara-disa thus defines this figure in the Bhdrati-bhishana -— 


Aprastuta varnana bishat" prastuta vartyé jai | 
Aprastuta-parasanea tehi tahahy ketina ké rai i) 1018 1 


It is Indirect Description when, by the description of a thing which is’ not in hand, the 


subject in hand becomes described. 
So also Raghu-nitha in the Rastka-méhena (106) :— 


Aprastutt ki héti jaha | practeti si axphiirti | 

Aprastult-prasomva kaheia alankara kari sirti 1) LOY 4) 
Again Padmikara-bhatia in the Padmdbharana (107) says — 

Aprastuta vintinta maha poher prastuta bi jidna | 


| Aprastula-parasansa 8 paticha prakdra pramdna \ 10le 
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Ifa saripyu-nidandiand cya Mmanya-nibhandha I 


Bahuri wiéshya-ntbondhand kahi keet rachata Prafandia | 101d 
Chauthi hétu-nibandhand kija-nibandhand dua | 
Yd wiht paiicha prabdra sau" toht kahata matindna || 10168 Tl 


Indirect description occurs when in the description of a thing not in question, the thing in 
question is inferred. It is of five kinds, viz. : — 

(1) When it originates in a resemblance (between the thing described and the thing 
inferred). 

(2) When it originates in a general statement (from which a particular is inferred). 

(3) When it originates in a particular statement (from which a general is inferred). 

(4) When it originates in a cause (from which an effect is inferred ), 

(5) When it originates in an effect (from which a danse ig inferred), 

This agrees with the Sdiitya-darpana, and gives the clue to the connexion between the 
detiuition given in that work, and that of the Ghashé-bhighuna. } 


Text. 


Prastuta afkura Adi kiyar Prasiuta mé praatds | 

Kaha> gayau ali ké-ward chhédi sukémalaiés i 102 W 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana,] 
It ia the figure of Passing Allusion, when. allusion { prastdieprastdva ) (hinting 
‘connexion with) the subject in tho mind of the speaker (is made to some passing circumstance) 
08 for example ; — 

*O Bee, why hast thon deserted the delicacy (of other flowers) and gone to the kéward ? 

Here onder the Passing allusion to the ec, it is hinted that some Person, who has attached 


himself to the pleasures of this world (the kéeara flower), and abandoned the aweet flowers 
of the name of Rama, 


Auother interpretation of this verse is a8 followa:— A heroine has been detected by her 
friend returning from the embraces of her lover. Tho friond thos addresses her, alluding to 
the scratches, marks of the love-conflict, on her face | 


‘My dear (alt), what (thorny) ké-weré flower haat thon been visiting, that thou hast rr) 


the tender smoothness (of thy face)" Here the lover ig figuratively alluded to as be orard 
flower. 


Text. 
ParyaydSktyalankara. 
Paryayokti Prakaeo dvai Lachhu rachand say bite | 
Afisu kari kdraja sad Aiyar Jé hai chitia sohdta l! 103 y 
Chatura wahai jehi tua gard hint guna dari india \ 
Puma did baithau ihd Jit anhdwang ‘ala ) 104 
Translation, 


Sahitya-darpana, 708, * Perighrasis : ac er 2 
by Bs of soci T Periphrasis is when the fact to be intimated (gamya) is expressed 
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Periphrasis is of two kinds: (a) In the first a statement is made by some feitons ah 
of speech. (4) In the other the object which is desired by the agent's heart is accomplished 
by some pretext, Thus, for example : — | 

(a) * Clever is he, who threw a necklace round thy neck — a necklace withont a binding- 
string.’ According to the PBhitshapa-kaumudi, a friend has detected the herome returning 
from an assignation, and the necklace without a binding-string represents periphrastically the 
arma of the lover, The passage is also capable of interpretation like the passage from the 
Raghuvowia quoted in the Sahitya-darpana, Thos: — ‘ A skilled (conqueror) is he, who placed 
on thy neck a necklace without a binding-thread (composed of the tears trickling down thy 
bosom in drops large like pearls, welling forth at the defeat of thy husband, his foe). 

(6) * You two are seated here (for a flirtation).’ ‘No friend, we are on our way to bathe 
in the lake.” Here the hero and heroine have accomplished their desire for.an assignation, 
under pretext of having accidentally met on their way to the bathing ghas, 

Toxt. 
Vyajastuti sinda misahi jabai badat johi 
Swarga chadhdyé patita lai ganga kd kahaw tdhi \) 106 WW 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 707.) 

When under pretence of blame, praise is expressed, — it is to be considered a an instance 
of Artful Praise, os for example: — 

‘0 Ganges, what (good) can I say of thee. Thou hast raised sinners to heaven." [Here 
under pretence of blaming the Ganges for defiling heaven with sinners, the poet really praises it 
for its salvation-giving properties. ] 

(The Sdhilya-darpana includes under this figure its converse,— the giving blame under 
pretence of praise. So also Phéraft-bAdshana, 154," which farther includes the expression of 
praise, under pretence of praising somebody else. E. g,, Praising the All-purifying God, under 
pretence of praising the pure man in whose heart He abides, f. ¢, the exact, converse of the 


succeeding. | 
Text. 


Vyfija-ninda wiadd misahi ainda aurat fae | 
Said kshina kinhau na ky chanda wendahaiat ) 106 i 
Translation. 
Artful Blame. 

{ Not in Sahitya-darpana. | 

It ia the figure of Artfal Blame (cydjanindd) when, under pretext of blaming one person, 
another person is aleo blamed ; as for example :— 

'Why did not (the Creator) make the moon ever and always emaciated ? It was an evil 
action of His (not to have done so).’ 

(Here a heroine, distranght of the absence of her beloved, blames the moon for not being 
always aa emaciated as herself, under cover of blaming the Creator. Cf. the note to the pre- 
ceding figure. | 
a © Bo ales Resiba.m*h7na. 110, and Pudmdbheraya, 1) |” 





Text. “ae | eetils: etl 


Tint bhé-ti SkehOpa hai tha nishédha-abhieu § 

Pohilahi kahiyai: dpw kachhu bahuri phériyaitésu W107 
| Durai nishédha jo vidhi-rachane lakshana ting: pékhi | | ap! 
Hai nahi" dilita aging t& tiya-tana tépa witékhi 1 108 (bo 
Sita-Lirana dai daréa tir athavd tya-mukha ahi | in meki 

Jai dat mé janma dé chalai déta tuma jahi |) 108 1 


(The definition of the Sdhitya-darpana (714, 715) differs, though the third example of | the 
Fhésha-Ghishaga is nearly the same as one given in the former work. It (the defini ition) is as 
follows : — *‘ When something, really intended to be said, is apparently suppressed or denied 
(nishédhabhdsé), for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning, it is termed Hint, and is 
two-fold as pertaining to what is about to be said or what baa been said. Another figure (also 
termed Hint) is held, likewise (¢, ¢., for the purpoge of conveying « particolar meaning) to be 
au apparent permission (tidhydbhdea) of something really unwished for.’ The rat of these 
two definitions corresponds to the first definition of the Bhasha-dhishana, and the second defini- 
tion of that work is really included in it, ‘The second definition of the Séhitye-darpana corre- 
sponds to the third of the Bhashdé-bhishana,] 

The Hint is of three kinds:— (a) In the firat there is an apparent suppression (or denial 
. for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning). (6) In the second, the speaker himself at 
first commences a statement, and then turns it aside. (c) In the third, a refosal (of permission) 
ig concealed ander words signifying permission. Examples are : — 

(a) ‘In the lady's body. there is a fever more fierce than fire, — but-no, she has not itx 
hrilliancy.’ 

[Here the pangs of separation felt by the friend of the speaker are hinted at in general, but 
the particular fact that she is pale and about to die ig suppressed, | 

(6) *O Cool-rayed (Moon) reveal thyself, — or, stay, is it my lady's face (which I see),' 

[Here the hero commences to compare his lady's face to the moon, bat Stops and addresses 
her directly, after giving a hint of what was in his mind, | , 

(c) “Depart (my love) toa far country (if thon art resolved to go) —— And may God 
give me again birth there.’ 

[Here the permission to go is really a prohibition, Moreover the lady hints that if her 
beloved docs go she will of a certainty die, and will have to be reborn elsewhere.) 

Toxt, 
Virédhabhisalankara, 
Bhdsai jabai virctha ab wahar virédhabhisa | 
Uta rate haw, utarala nahi: mana te préwa-nivésa ) TO. y 
Translation. 
Apparent Contradiction. 

(Not in Sdhitya-darypang; cf, however ‘18, virédha, contradiction.) When an incongruity 
is (at first sight) apparent (but there is really noincongruity), it is called Apparent Contradic- 
tion ; as for example : — 


| ae, aete (ula, se, with some other lady) that thou art devoted (rata). ‘Ske’the abode - 
of thy life, departeth (utarata) not from thy heart,’ 
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= 


(Here the speaker is a jealous heroine, The arparcnl contradiction dwells in the use or 
the two expressions ufa-rala (devoted there), and wiarafa naht (doea not depart). “It will be 
seen that this particular example is also an instance of the ornament of Yamakea or Pun (v. 203). 
In a Pun, however, the incongruity is not a necessary part } 


Text. 

Vibhavandlankara. 
Hijht chha bhai vibbAvana kdrana bina-hi kdya \ 
Binu yavaka dinai charana arena lakhai hai aju () 111 A 
Hétu apdrana té yabai kiraja piirana hen | 
Kusuma-vana kara gaki madana saba jaga pilyau joi We 112 I 
Pratibédhaka-hi hiia hai kdreja pirana mani | 
Nisi-dina arult-enbgati tad naina rdga kikhant yy) 113 WW 
Jabot akdrana vastu té Liraja prakata-hi hita | 
Kokila ki vant abai bilata sunyan kapita W 114 
Adht kdrana té- jabat kdraja héte virwddhe 1 
Karata mihi santapa-hi- sakhi, sita-kara inddha US 
Punt kachhu kdraja té jabai upajai kdrana riipa | 
Naina-mina (& dékhi yaha sarifa bahata anipa |) 116 I 


[Sd4itya-darpana, 716. ‘When an effect is said to arise withont a cause (Aéiu), it is 
Peculiar Causation (viéhdvand), and is two-fold, according as the occasion (nimilfa) is or is not 
mentioned,’ It will be noticed that the Dhdshd-bhishana (and indeed all other later authors 
whom I have consulted) gives a much wider definition, 


Poculiar Causation is of six kinda, riz, :— 
(1) When an effect (is said to arise) without a canse, as for example ; — 


* Without applying red-lnc dye, a rosy hue appears upon her feet.’ Here the rosy hue 
of the feet, which is an enhancement of beauty, is shewn as existing without its usnal canse. 


(2) When a full effect (is said to arise) from a cause which is incomplete, as for 
example : — 


‘Behold, although the God of Love has merely grasped his dart of fowers, he has 
conquered the whole world.’ 


(3) When, in spite of an obstacle, the effect is nevertheless complete, as for example: — 

‘Althongh they are ever near (1. ¢., long, extending to) her ears (or, by @ paronamasia, in 
the neighbourhood of religious books), still her eyes are full (lit, mines) of anger.’ 

(4) When an effect appears to arise from a thing which cannot be the cause, as for 
example :— 

‘Lo, I heard a dove utter just now the call of a cuckoo.’ [In this example, a friend of 
the hero is inviting the heroine to come to the place of assignation, and suggests this 
apparent miracle as a pretext, | 

(5) When a contrary effect is said to arise from a cause, as for example : — 

‘O friend, this pure cooling moon only gives me fever.’ [The heroine is lamenting the 
absence of her beloved, | 

(The Léla-chandrikd, 436, mentions a figure called Virédhe which is closely connected with 
the fifth variety of Peculiar Causation. Cl. Sihitya-darpana, 718. 
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The example given is :— 
Mdryau manuhdrant bhari géryau Khari mithdhi | 
Wid kaw aft anakhahataw muakdhafa dina ndic |) Usa | 


‘Even her beatings of me aro fnll of captivatings of the soul, Even her abuse is very 
sweet, Even her extreme anger is not without a smile,"] 

(6) When originating from some effect, the appearance of a canse is produced, i. e., 
when the sequence of cause and effect is inverted, as for example : — 

"See those (clear) darting fishes, her eyes. From them flows a river.’ [Here from the 
eyes metaphorically considered os fishes, taken as an effect, the torrent of teara, further 
metaphorically considered as the canse (or cesential of existence) of these fishes, riz. a river, 
ia represented as being prodaced by them.] 

Vibéshdékti jé Affu rane ktraja upajai nahi | 
Neha gialata hat nahi* fad kima-dipa ghata mahs yj 117 WW 
Translation. 
Peculigr Allegation, 


[Sahitya-darpana, 717.] 
When, in spite of the existence of a cause, there is an absence of effect, it is Peculiar 
Allegation, as for example: — 
‘Although the lamp of desire (is burning) in her body, still the oil (or her love) diminishes 
not.” [Here there is a paronomarta on the word néha, which means both ‘ oil’ and * love."] 
[This figure is two-fold according as the occasion (guna or nimitia) for the absence of the 
effect is mentioned (wkfa) or is not mentioned (anukia). An example of ubfaguna cisdshikii is 
Rihdri-sat anf, 533 : — 
Tyaw (yaw pyaed-i roahata jyaw jyau piyata aghdi | 
Saguea salauné ripa kaw Ju na chakha triehd Sujhdi 17a 
‘The more my eyes drink to satiety, the more thirsty they become. Their thirat for his 
lovely (or salt) form is not extinguished.’ Here the cause for the absence of the quenching 
of the thirst, viz., the beauty (or, by a paronomaria, ihe saltness) of her beloved's form is 
mentioned, | 
Kahala asambhava A‘ta soba binu snidhdvana hiju | 
Giri-vora dharihai gépa-suta kéjanaithidje i) SB 
The Unlikely. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 
They call the figore Tho Uglikely, when an effect occars contrary to the usual course of 
events, as for example: — 
‘Who imagines to-day, that (Krishna) the oowherd's son would hold up (the mountain of) 
Govardhana' ? 
(So also Bhdératt-Sitshane, 178, Padwdbharana, 145, Rasika-méhana, 123. 
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Tint asamgati bija are kitrana nydré fhima | 

Aura fhaurchi kijiyat aura fhaura kaw hima |) 118 Il 

Aura kaja dramb Aya’ aurat kariyat* daura | 

Kékila mada mati bAat juimata @bchi maura |) 120° Il 

Térd ari ki angand lilaka lagayau pani | 

NMéha mifdyau nahi’ prabhu miAa legayau dni) 121 
Translation. 


(Sdhitya-darpana, 719, where the definition corresponds only with the first of the three 
given by the HAdshd-batishana,) 


Disconnection is of three kinds : — (@) When an effect and o cause are (represented as) 
locally separated; (6) When an action occars in oe place other than the osual one; and 
(c) When a commencement is made towards one effect, but another is proceeded to, Examples 
are: — 

(a) ‘It is the flower clusters on the mangos which destil intoxicating juice, but it is the 
cuckoo (not the mango) which is drank.’ 

(6) ‘The wives of thy foes are wearing their forchead ornaments on their hands,’ (which 
also, by a paronomasia, Means ‘have placed sesamuta (tila) and water (kz) in their hands ia 
token of submission.) 

(<) *O God, thon hast not wiped away my illosion, but has bronght and enveloped me in 
more. [Here God is represented as huving commenced to wipe away illusion, and then to 
have ultimately added more instead. Or, according to another oxplanation, itis not God, but 
a lover who is addressed. He has just returned from a far country, and is about to start 
again on his journeys without secing his beloved. A companion of the Intter addresses him :— 
‘My Lord, thou hast come to relieve her woes, and (art departing) without doing so."] 

[So also, Bhdrati-bhishana, 180, Padmdbharana, 146, Rasike-mitana, 124. ] 


Text. 
Vishamélankara. 
Vishama aleakriti fini vidhi anamilitala kaw sane | 
Karena kau raga aura kachhu kdvaja aurai range |) 133 Ii 
Awra bhalau udyama kiyé kita burgu phala di | 
Ati kémala tana tiya haw kaha’ kama Li lai) 133 
Khadya-latd ati aydma t& upaji kirati séta | 
Sukhi ldyau ghanasdra pov adhika tapa tana déta jj) 124 I 
Tncongruity. 


[ Sdhctya-darpaqa, 720.) 

The figure of Incongruity is of three kinds: — (a) In the first there is association of 
incongruous things; (6) In the second, the qualities (or appearances) of a cause and ites 
effect are opposed to each other; and (c) In the third « good endeavour brings an evil 
result. Exan.ples are:— 

(a) ‘Very tender is the form of the lady. How can (it support) the burning flame of 
love (with which it is filled). [Here there is an association of the two incongruous things,— a 
woman's tender frame, and the fire of love. | 
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(6) *From the black tree of thy sword, has sprung the white (flower of thy) glory.” 


(c) *O friend, I applied (cooling) camphor, but it only increased the fever of her body," 
(The Restka-méhona, 127 ond ff., further developes the figure at great length.] 
Text. | 
Matkira sama tint vidhi yath@yégua kaw eatiga } 
Kivaja mé saba patyar' kdrana-Ai Af oiga ) 125 1 
Srama binw kdraja siddha jaba wdyama kwrata-hi Mi j 
Hitra visa tiya wra karyau apand ldyaka ii) 186 
Nicha eatiga acharayu nahi’ Lachchhi jalajd chi | 
Yasa-hi-kau uddima kyon nikai* payou téhi Ib 127 w 
Translation, | 
The Equal. 


(Sdhitya-darpane, 721. *The Equal is the commendation of an object file a ‘ites Gas 
L | pane, : io! an object fitly united 
another.” The Bhashd-bhishana definition is more developed.) rs Tia “~ 

[The Equal is the converse of the figure of Incongruity (vv. 122 and'ff,), that is to ony, 
it is of three kinds :— (a) In the first there is association of congruous things ; (4) Inthe second, 
there is to be founda complete concordance between cause and effect; and (¢) In the third 
without any labour a complete result follows, immedintely on making an endeavour, Examples 
are :-— - 

(2) ‘The lady made her bosom the abode of her necklace, considering it worthy of 
herself.” [Here there is a complete correspondence between the beauty of the necklace, and 
the beauty of the lady.) : , 

(6) ‘Itis not wonderful that Lakshm! should associate with the lowly, for she is born of 
water. [Here water is represented as naturally secking a lower level, and henea there is " 
complete concordance between the cause, — the birth of Lakshml in the water, and the effect, 
— her naturally seeking the lowly.] ol ea 

(*) ‘He made an effort for fame alone, and gnined it easily.’ 

[So also Bharatj-LAushana, 191, Padinabharana, 153, Rusika-méhana, 134.] 

, Ichehhd phala viperita ki kijaw* yatna vichitra | 
Na‘vata uchchatd lahana kaw jé hai purusha pavitra 198 ti 
Translation. | 
The Strange. 

| Sdhitya-darpana, 722.) 

This figure occurs when an effort is made for the purpose of effecting a contrary result, | 
for example :— \ as we 

‘The pure minded man, for the purpose of being elevated, bows down.’ 


Adhtkai adhéya ki jaba adhdra sau hii 1 
Jé adhira ddhéya t& adhika, adhika ¢dsi) 120 
Sata dvipa nava khanda mé: kirati ndhi samdia | | 


Sita dvipa nava Ahanda jaha tua guna varané jdta 190 4 
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Translation, 
The Exceeding. 

The figure of the Exceeding is of two kinds :— (a) In one, the contained is represented as 
vaster than the container, (4) In the other, the container is represented as vaster than the 
contained. Examples are:— 

(a) ‘Thy fame cannot be contained within the limits of the seven continents and the nine 
regions.’ 

(6) ‘In the seven continents and the nine regions, thy virtues are the theme of praixe,’ 


Text. 
Alpa alpa adhéya f# sikshma Adi ddhara | 
A-guri ki mucdari Audit pahuchani karata vihdra i) 181 
Translation. 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 

The Loss is when the thing containing is represented as smaller than the thing contained, 
as for example :— 

‘Tt was a finger ring, and now she wears it on her wrist." [This isa report of Uddhava 
to Krishna regarding the sad condition of the herd maidens of Gikula. They are so wasted 
away in griof that their finger rings are actually used as wristlets, | 

{Padmakara-bhatta in the Padmdbharana (160), gives a second variety of this figure, 
corresponding to the second variety of the Exceeding (v, 129 above), 

Alpa alpa ddhdra t® joka’ idhéya bakhana | 

Ali siichhame jé mana tala ta-Ad if laqghu mana |) 18la 41 
(A second variety of the figure of) the Less is when the contained is represented os smaller 
than the container, as for example :— 

‘Very little is her heart, buat still less is the indignation (contained therein)."] 

(Text. 
Adhbfra-mAlAlank4ara. 

Not in Bhdshd-bhtshana. IT have only met it in Lifla-chandrikd, 536, where it is defined 
as follows :— 

Ika kau tka Gdidra krama mila adhdra suchahi |) 3b ji 

Yathd, séraftha :— 

Té tana avadht anifpa riipa lagyau sab jagata kaw | 
Moé driga layé ritpa drigani lagi ali chafapati ) 1391e 
Translation, 
Tho Sorial Container. 

When there is a succession of objects each contained in the preceding, it is the figure of 
the Serial Container (¢dAdra-mélf), a3 for example :— 

‘Thy form is absolutely matchless. In thee is contained all the beauty of the world. In 
that beanfy are immersed my eyes, and in my eyes is excessive agitation’ This is really « 
variety of the Serial Illuminator (v. 140).] 
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Text. 
Anydényalankira hai anyényaht wpakdra | 
Sea té nin niki lagai nigi-hitt san-edra 1382 i 
Translation. 
The Reciprocal. 


(Sahitya-darpana, 724.) 
The Boeciprocal (anyinya)is when (two things) motnally benefit each other, as for 
example: — 
‘The moon lends lustre to the night, and the night gives glory to the moon.’ 
(To be continued) 


FOUR CHOLA DATES. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D. 

Of the numerous inscriptions of Chéja kings, which are scattered all over the Tamil 
country, none, as far as we know at present, contains a date in the Saka or any other era; and 
even the approximate timeof the reigns of Parintaka I. and his successors would have remained 
unsettled noless the names of some of these kings did occur in dated inscriptions of their 
Gahga and Chaluxya contemporaries, These contemporaneous references, which I have fully 
discussed on previous occasions,! are briefly the following ;— 

I, — According to the Udayéndiram plates of the Gaiiga-Bina king Raéjasithha alias 
Hastimalls,? — this fendatory of the Chéla king Madirai-konda Ké-Parakésarivarman alias 
Parinteka I. was the grandson of Prithuyakas, who was a contemporary of Améghavarsha, 
i, ¢, the Nashtrokita king Barva-Améghavarsha I. who ruled from A. D1), 814-15 to 876.783 

Il. — According to the Atakar inscription, the Chila king Rajaditya, eldest son of Parin- 
take I., was slain by the Ganga king Baotuga, who was a feudatory of the Rashtrakata king 
Erishya II1., before A. D. 949-50.4 

Ill. — Enndava, the daughter of the Chala king BRajaraja, great-grandson of Parintaka Ii 
was married to the Eastern Chilukya king Vimaladitya (A, D. 1015 to 1022), | 

IV. — Bajéndra-Chéje I., son of Rijaraja, fought with the Western Chilukya king 
Jayasimha ITT. (aout A DD. 1018 to about 1042); and his danghter Ammatgadévi was 
married to the Eastern Chilukya king BajarAja I. (A. D, 1122 to 1068), 

V. — The Chélaking Rajéndradéva fought with the Western Chilukya king Ahavamalla 
TT. (about A. D, 1042 to about 1068); and his daughter Madhurintaki was married to the 
Chilukya-Chola king Bajéndra-Chéja IT. alias Euléttuhga-Chéja I. who succeeded to the 
Chiéla throne, and the year of whose accession (A, D. 1063) as well as that of his two immediate 
sUCCCSSOTS, Vikrama-Chija (A. D, 1112) and Euldttuigs-Chéja II. (A, D. 1127), is known 
from copper-plate inscriptions.* The dates Nos, 2, 3 and 4, which will be published below with 
Prof. Kielhorn’s and Mr, Dikshit's calculations, prove the approximate correctness of the 











V ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 240; South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 1. pp. 89, 51£ and lia. aad Ve : 
AOE pote Ment bad ndian ip ol. I. pp. 83, 51f. and 119, and Vol. I. p. 232; 

* In Mr, Foulkes's edition of this inscription, the meauing of verse 2] is obscured by two misreadings. The 
original plates, which are in my hands, read :—7TENQUS44 TES Tare emerged gq: [h | 

: is, read :-— TE iT inagesnqaned 9: [I*] 

erm GY Tea Tare Hora (sT)eatereacmael: *] 

Ls] Ep. Ind, Vol, IIT. p. 4, Table, a Ep. Ind. Vol. I. PB: 163 f. 

* South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 1. p. 32, and ante, Vol. XX. p. 283. 
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years of accession as recorded in the grants, Nos,2 and 3 fix the date of the accession of 
Kuldttuiga I, within narrower limits, and No. 4 yields the very day of Vikrama-Chéla's 
accession. Before publishing these three dates, I shall discuss afresh the only date admitting 
of calculation, which has hitherto been found in Chéla inscriptions previous to Kuléttuiga I. 


No, 1. — Inscription in the Bilvandthésvara temple at Tiruvallam in the 

This inscription mentions a lunar eclipse which occurred on the day of the autumnal 
equinox in the 7th year of the great Rajaraja. Dr, Fleet® has pointed ont that, within the 
period to which Raéjaraja’s reign must be allotted, the only two years in which a Innar eclipse 
took place at or near the antumnal equinox, were A. D. 991 and 1010. In the first of these 
two years the eclipse occurred on the day after the equinox, while that of the second year 
was invisible in India. If the first eclipse is meant in the inscription, the year of Rajaraja’s 
accession would be A. D. 884 or 085,and in the second case A. D, 1003 or 1004. If the second 
alternative is accepted, the conquest of Véigt, which according to Rajarija's inscriptions was 
effected between the 12th and 14th years of his reign,? must be placed between A. D, 1015 and 
1017, i. e. within the reign of his own son-in-law Vimaliditya. Secondly, as Rajarija’s reign 
probably terminated in the course of his 29th year, the reign of his son and successor RAjéndm- 
Chila I. would have commenced abont A. D. 1033, and the latter's expedition against 
Jayasimha IIL, with whom he fought in the 8th or 9th year of his reign," would fall between 
1040 and 1041, while Jayasimha III. refers to wars with Rajéndra-Chéla in inscriptions of 
A.D. 1019 and 1024° Consequently, we are forced to accept the date of the first lonar 
eclipse, and the year A. D, 884-85 as that of the accession of the great Rajarija. With this 
starting-point, the expedition against Véigt fell between A. D. 996 and 998, i. e. within the 
break of thirty years in the succession of the Eastern Chilukya kings; the accession of 
Rajéndra-Choja I. in about A. D. 1014; and the war between Rajéndra-Chila I, and 
Jayasimhe IIL. which is referred to in the inscriptions of the former, in A. D. 1021 or 1022 
An earlier encounter between the two is recorded in an inscription of Jayasimha III. which is 
dated in A. D, 1019, t.¢. the 6th year of Rajéndra-Chéla’s reign. The Satyiéraya whom 
Rajarija boasta of having conquered in the 21st year of his reign * (A. D, 1005), must be 
identified with the Western Chalukya king Satyitraya, who ruled from A. D. 997-98 to about 
1008, 

B. — EULOTTUNGA-CHOLA I. 
No. 3. — Inscription in the Najarija temple at Chidambaram in the 

1. » Svasti &t 0) $Tiribuvanachchakkaravattiga] éri-Knulittuiga- 

2. ‘Bilaatvar tiru-ttaigaiyir © Rajarijan | Kundavniy=Alvir 

ho age ghee ni-nilattai molud=anda Jaya- 

6, dararku marpatto-ndleiodil “Mina-niga] nayarra Velli pe- 

7. ra Urddani-nil=Idabam pédil. 

“In the forty-fourth year (of the reign) of Jayadhara,? who ruled all the four quarters, — 
at the time (of the rising of the sign) Rishabha on the day of (he nakshaira) Réhini, which 
corresponded to a Friday in the month during which (the sign) Mina was shining, — Kundavai 

* ante, Vol. XIX. p. 71. T See my Annwal Repert for 1891-92, p. 4. © See (hid. 


® South-Indian Inecriptions, Vol, I. p. 04, notes 2 and §, and p. 112 f, W See note 7, abore, 


1) Read Mipam, | 
12 This was o biruda of Eulittubga-Chils L; see Sowth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. p. 230, note 11. The actual 
name of the king is mentioned in connection with the donor, the princess Kundarail. 
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Alvar, (the daughter of) Rajarija! (and) the royal younger sister of the ensured of the three 
worlds éri-Kuléttuigs-Chéjadéva, [gave, efc.]" se 
No. 3. — Inscription in the Apatsahiyébvara temple at Alaigudi in the Tanjore District, 
1. ww Svasti éi 1) Pafga]] éijndat4 Si: Ke ae 
G0. 6 s + + «© «© « + « « kOws!§Ardjnk@saripatmareing Tribhuvanachchakra- 
volrjtti sri-Kolot- . | 
31. tu[iiga)-Siladévarke yilngo 45avada Tuli-niyarro pii[r]vva-pakshatta Viyala- 
kkilamaiyom saptamiyum per[ra] : 
32. Uttirn . .. [ti}-nil. 


“In the 45th year (of the reign) of king BAjakésarivarman, alias the emperor of the three 
worlds sri-Euléttun eal i bladéva, i = * 7 - a ia i * . ri Om the day ‘of (the nakshatra) 
(ihe Lilie all) & . »? which corresponded to Thursday, the seventh titht of the first 
fortnight of the month of Tuli.” — 

Professor Kielhorn has fayoured me with the following calculation of the dates Nos. 2 
anil oe 

“Kuléttuiga I. having aécended the throne in A, D. 1063, I have made the neces 
calenlations for the years A. D. 1105-1110, and have found that the only year which ‘yields 
satistactory resulta for both the dates (Nos, 2 and 3), is A. D. 1107. var | 

“No. By Friday, the Ist March, A.D, 1107; = Chaitra iudi 5. On this day the sun was 
in Mina, which it bad entered on the 22nd Febroury, A. D. 1107; and the moon was in Réh in n 
according to the Brahma-Siddhduta from 8 h. 32 m., and according to Garga from 9 h, 51 ti 
after mean sunriae. | a adel 

“No. 3 is Thursday, the 24th October, A.D. 1107, when the 7th tithi of - brigh 

E X: t ; . oe | the t 
fortnight of Karttika commenced 0 h. 55 m. after mean. sunrise, and when at sunrise the moon 
was in Uttarishadha, The sun wag in Tula, which it had entered on. the 2th § as 
A. D, 1107,” ES ah Sek, ae 

Mr. Dikshit adds to the above :— 

“The two dates of Kuldttuiga I. appear to have been regulated by solar resken: 
the day of his accession falls evident!y between the 2nd March at Aen Sutster™ ha 
inclusive) of A. D. 1063,” : poe 








C.— VIKRAMA-CHOLA. 
No. 4. — Inscription in the Tyagaraja temple at Tiruvarar in the Tanjore District 
1. Svasti sri [i*] Pié-milai midaindu™ . | ; 





13 On a previous cocasion I identified this Rajardja with the Chila kine BA mie at = 
Vol. T. p, 97) and consequently Kundavai's alder brother Caltitaign Chia chain Cubis Kiar an Tnacriptions. 
(ibid. p, 188). As, however, Jayadhara is now known to have been a surname of Kuliteas o J Ajéndra-Chila I. 
daughter OF Purtataks II, elder sister of the Chila king Rijarija, and queen of Nalicmeniacs Mas dl Kundavai, the 
ui nidian inscriptions, Vol. If. p. G5); 2 Kiindard, the daughter of the Chala kin | Ediarki andyadivar (South- 
TAjéndra-Chija I., aud queen of the Eastern Chilukya king Vimaliditys (ante. mt e Seria, younger sister of 
the daughter of the Eastern ChAlukya king Rajaraja I. and younger sister of k crite oe 53) j and 3, Kundarai, 
chia sarhlar won ete tuction of this inscription resembles that of the Taljardr ineor ree K 

reeehgear Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IT. p. 282 @. nef Rulottudga- 


M It is pot clear if the actual ing ia tn AD be oe : 
i ‘The nakehatra was either ee titan = jaciaee nA} (for Uthirddattin na, 
® The historical introduction of this inscription resembles that of the 


whieh will be published aa No, 63 of South-Indian Inscriptions, VoL. IL. Amiltyhr faaceiption of Vilrama- Chile, 
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— a 


1 Salle tial ‘ " EbeP para’ Sia eerie Tribhuya{na]che- 
krava[rttiga }] ét-Vikrama- <Chéjafde] varkku [yla[mjda aifijafvado]  Milthojna-nayarrn 
pirvva-pakshatta saptamiyum Nii[yijrre-kkilamaiyum Attamum=ina ui]  munniirru- 
ni: {pa]difn Jil. 

“In the fifth year (of the reign) of king Parakésarivarman, alies the emperor of the three 
worlds #ri-Vikrama-Chéladéva, . . » « On the three-hundred-and- 
fortieth day, which was (ie day of the Oa Pes Harte and Sunday, the seventh éithi of the 
first fortnight of the month of Mithuna,” 

To Mr. Dikshit [ am obliged for the following calculation of the date No. 4, 

“ Assuming that Vikrama-Chila began to reign in A, D. 1112, his 5th year would be about 
A.D.1116. Having made calculations for 1115, 1116 and 1117, I find that A, D. 1216 is the 
only year which corresponds with the details of the yiven date,. In that year, Ashidha sukla 7 
ended on Sunday, the 18th June, at about 21 hours after sunrise. This was the 25th day of 
the solar month Mithuna. On this day, at sunrise, the nadshalra was Uttara-Phalguni, which 
ended at 7 hours 48 minutes after sonrise, when the wekshatra Hasta commenced. As this was 
the 340th day of the Sth year of Vikrama-Chéla’s reign, the lst day of the Sth year falls on 
the 14th July, A. D. 1115, which was the 18th duy of the solar month Karkataka. Accordingly, 
the Ist day of his Ist year, ti ¢. the day of his accession to the throne, was Srivana évkla 6, 
eer the day of the nakvhafra Chitra, which corresponds to the 18th day of the solar month 

of Karkataka, and to the 14th July, A.D. 1111, and which was, by the rules of astrology, an 
picious day for the accession of n king." 
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An eee: Roa peer Melia: rl te W. of ubout twelve years, had carried outa close 
oe Pie solarged by G. | and serious revision of his text. We much 
Kerseg, 0. 1, BE. (W. H. Allen & Co., 1894). WS RE fen RR STR eR gi a 
Our welcome to a second edition of this work doubtful, and even erroneous, statements aa there 
must not be considered the less sincere, because we were before, and that the little labour required to 
cannot join in the praise that has been given to diminish the number of imperfectly told biogra- 
tt fur itechronologicalexactitude. The labourers phics has not been bestowed upon the book. 
in this field are so few, that we should be sorry to We are glad to observe that at least one reviewer 
discourage any one, on the ground that hiswork is jwlds the opinion, which we have entertained ever 
imperfect. Least of all do we desire to cast any ginee we first knew the book, that its usefulness is 
reproach upon Mr, Keene, to whom all students pyeatly reduced by the non ‘quotation of 'ainthori- 
of Indian History are indebted for a series of | ties, If these had been added to each notice, as 
charming works. Would that his zeal and | i ywenerally done in auch works, the value of the 
enthusiasm had found more imitators! Bt i huok to students would have been qui i pled. 
Mr. Keene, as editor of a work of reference, | ith regard tothe remarks which follow, we must 
provokes a curious sense of the incongruous. As beyin by pointing out that they are restricted 
fittingly might we yoke Pegasus to the plough. entirely to one class of entries. The work covers 
We have used his Calcutta Edition ever since | #9 immense expanse both in «pace and time, no 
it appeared, and we have found it of much help.  /¢=8 than the whole Muhammadan world during 
The most valuable notices are, no doubt, those of , the thirteen centuries that have passed since the 
Indian saints, poets, and learned men of all ages, | Flight, As to much of this vast subject we 
and those referring to Indian notables of the | *laim no right to speak. We confine ourselves 
present century, Of the latter Mr. Beale had | te the Indian notices, and among them ta those 
personal knowledge, and thus recorded many | belonging to the comparatively brief besad 
facts, which itis impossible to find elsewhere. | betweem the years 1100 A. H. and 1200 A. H 
At the same time, it was quite obvious, even on For this portion of the Dictionary we ave 
«cursory perusal, that much of the matter needed noted, without having resort to any elaborate 
reconsideration and revision. We therefore began | Tesearch, the statements, which, from our own 
to look through the new edition in the confident | e#ding. we know to bedoubtful or incorret. 
expectation that Mr. Keene, during an interval ' Mr. Koene has not, we dare say, much respect 


=——_ 











for the historical school, to which we may be as- 


sumed to belong:— those who have been styled, 
with some truth, but with more than necessary 
disparagement, “lea petifa merciers del’ histoire.” 
Atany rate, we offer these pedlar's wares, such 
as they are, in the hope that until Mr. Keene‘s 
next edition appears, they may aid those who 
have bought and are using his book. To whatever 
echool hemay belong, no real historian can deem 
minute attention to detail out of place in o 
biographical dictionary; and we trust that 
Mr. Keene will not despise the assistance we wish 
to give him, so far os in us lies, in his self- 
imposed task. “Le bonhomme™ saya truly 
enough, as he will remember, “on a souvent besoin 
d'un plus petif que soi.” 

We come first to ‘Abd-ug-S3amad Khén (p. 14), 
and a5 space ia precious, we content ourselves. 
for the most part, with stating results, although 
we could adduce chapter and verse for each 
assertion, Here the first edition was nearer the 
facta than the second; but the man was never 
Bahidur Jang, nor have we ever seen such a title 
as‘AliJang. As Mr, Keene rightly notes, we find 
everywhere else Daler Jang, and not ‘All Jang. 
His original name was ‘Abd-ur-Rahim (son of 
‘Abd-ul-Karim), and itis very doubtful whether 
he was born in Agra; every one elee says he was 
born in Samarkand. And he certainly never bore 
the title of Samsim-od-Daula. The second 
edition tells us he died in 1739, “ during the 
“invasion of Nadir Shah.” The first edition was 
better; it gives 1737, “a year before the inva- 
“sion of Nadir Shih.” The exact date js 10th 


Rabi IL. 1150 AH, (6th August, 1737 N.8.), his” 


age being then between 70 and 80 Innar years. 
A worse mistake, however, is confounding him 
with Khan Daurin on pages 214and 296. Every- 
body knows that the Mugaffar Khan on p. 286 


waa a brother of Samsim-ud-Danla, Ehén | 


Daurin (Khwija ‘Asim), and not of ‘Abd-us. 
Samad Ebdon. In the confusion the said Khin 


altogether from the second edition. That Ehin 
Dauran, however, did die in 1739; he died on the 


19th ZG'l Ka'dh, 1151 (27th February, 1739), of | 


wounds received at Karnil ina fight with Nadir 
Shak’s troops four days before his death. 

Then on p. 15 and p. 45 there scem some 
doubtful statements about the Jodhpur Rajas. 


Ajit Singh was murdered in Shawwal, 1138 (June- 
July, 1724) and Abhai Singh, his eldest son, 


succeeded, as ig correctly stated on p- 45. The 
statement on p, 15 is wrong. Bakht Singh did 
not succeed his father, but received from his 


brother, Abbai Singh, the fief of Nigor, to the 
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north of Jodhpur. Abhai Singh lived until 1749 
A. D., when his son, Rim Singh, followed. 
Bhakht Singh thendefeated this nephew and took 
His (Bakht Singh's) son, Bijai Singh, suoceeded. 
Thus it was not Abbai Singh who was poisoned, 
nor waa Bijai Singh that prince's son, For these 
facta see, for one place, Colonel Jurrett's trans- 
lation of the din-i-Akbari, IL, 271, note 7, which 
ia taken from Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and they 
in turn were founded on the genealogies in 


| Tod's Rajasthan. 


On p. 49 we are told that ‘Alam-gir's nine 
ohildren were all by one mother. It is not 
necessary to go farther than to a popular manual 
Aurangsih, to discover the contrary. The nine 
children were by four different wives. . 

Again under Aréri (p. 77) we are told that he 
slew Jin Nigar Khan, brother-in-law of the Wazir. 


| The event took place in Ramgén, 1144 (Pebruary- 


March, 1732), but the murderer was Bhagwant, 
Kichar, and not his father, Ariré (or Udérd). 
‘Agimullah Khin, the officer sent against the rebel, 
was, no doubt, a relation,— a cousin, of the Wazir; 
but he was the son, not of Jén Nigar Khan, but of 
Zabfr-ud-Danla, Ratiyat Khin (ob, 1137), son. of 
Mir Bahé-nd-din. The murdered man, Mhd. 
Ibrahim, Jin Niair Khin, was the son. of Abu'l 
Mukéram, Jin Nisir Khan (ob. 1191 A. H}. And, 
being a stylist himself, what does Mr, Keene think 
of Mr. Beale’s English — “the skin of hia body 
was flayed off?" “Poh! o fico for the phrase.” 

Page 71, column 2, last line but one. Amir 
Khan, Sindhi, died, not before, but after Mhd. 
Shih’s accession. The date is 28th Z0'1 Ka'dh, 
1132 (Wth September, 1720), in the 2nd year of 
Mbd. Shih. His age was 77 Innar years. 

Page 71, ool. 2, line 46, Amir Khan, Governor 
of Kabul. This man’s biography might as well be 
completed by giving the date of his death. Say- 





| yad Mir, entitled Amir Khan, son of Mir Mhd. 
Daurin (son of Khw4ja Kisim), who appears on | 24g, cht am Khia, son of Mir Mhd 


p. 148 of the first, seams to have dropped out | 


Khan, Khwafi, resigning his government, died at 
Shahjahanabad on the 27th Rabi* IT, 1081 (13th 
September, 1670). He was the brother of the 
Shekh Mir,g.0., who was killed im 1009, A. H., 
fighting on Aurangzeb's side in the battle with 
Dara Shukoh near Ajmer, 

Most authorities tell ns that Md. Karim (p. 89, 


ine 27) was the eldest, and not the second, son of 


‘Agim-ush-Shin. Then, on p. 102, we have doubts 
expressed as to whether Raja Chait Singh uf 
Benares was the brother, or son, of Balwant Singh ; 
while on p. 113, and again on p. 275, the fact is 
quite correctly stated, namely, that he was the 

Page 115. Chatr Sil should be, by the Hindi 
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spelling, Chhatra, or Chhatar, 841. The father's 


name was Champat, not Uhait, Rae. Chhatar Sal's | 


earlier carver is ignored : while the agreement with 
the Marathas took place in 1141 or 1142 A. A. 
(1798-29-30), mot in 1146 (1733-4). Chhatar Sal 
died, not in 1733, but either on the 15th Jamadi 
IL, 1146 (14th December, 1791 N.S }, or Pads badi 
4, St. 1788 (16th December, 1731 N. 5.). He had 
not two only, but some thirteen, one, most of 
whom eurvived him. 
| ‘The date of Danishmand Khan (A‘li’s) death 
p. 117) was 30th Rabi T., 1122 (26th May, 1710}, 
ais not 1120(1708). His non-completed History 
went up to the 1%th 2a’) Ka'dh, 


Bahadur Shah's second year. The author laid part 
of it before that emperor, then encamped in the 
Dhar territory, on the Ist 7G'1 Ka'dh, 1121 (Ist 
January, 1710). There is an unnecessary repeti- 
tion of Danishmand Khin A’li’s life on p, 291, 
where there is aleo a separate entry of a Ni‘amat 
‘ali Khan 
under his previous title. 

Dond« Khén (p. 123) was most decidedly nof 





the son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Rohela. The — 


exact date of his death is the Sth Muharram, 1185 
(19th April, 1771). 

On p. 143 it is said that the date of ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk’s death is not known. We give Mr. Keene 
a choiee of several authorities: — (1) Ghulam 
Husain Khan, author of the Zikr-us-Sair, who was 
with Chait Singh near Kalpf at the time,says the 
ex-Wazir died in 1215 A. TL (14th June, 1798 — 4th 
June, 170); (2) Mufti Wali-al-lah, in the Tarih}-i- 
Farrukhabad, gives the 10th Rabi’ IL, 1215 (1st 
September, 1800); (3) in the “ Historical Sketch 

...”™ (Edimbaorgh, 1855), p. 34, note, we are 
told that the Nawab died at Kalpi in 18). 
*abd-nl-Kadir Khan, Jéisi, informs us that when he 
was sent up-country on a mission in 1211 A H 
(1707), he heard that ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk had gone 
towards Lahor to visit Zaman Shah, Abdali. But 
the same year the Nawab returned to Kalpi ; and 
‘Abd-ul-Kiidir Khim heard some of his adven- 
tures from his own lips, how he landed at Maskat, 
instead of Jadda, and travelled by land to Mak- 
ka, and how he returned to India by the port of 
Bhaj ia Kachh. ‘Imiéd-ol-Malk was born at 
Narwar, 44 miles south of Gwiliyar, on the Lat 
Shawwal, 1149 (13th February, 1734) ; see the work 
of Mhd. Bakhsh (Ashob), India Office Libriry, 
MS. No. 250, Vol, I. fol. IIT. b. 

145. Girdhar Singh was nota Rajput, 
baka Nagar Brahman, and he was killed on the 
ith Jamédi 1, 1141 (8th December, 1728). 

Page 149, Hafiz-ul-lnah. The year 1767 (1181 
A. H.) wae not the 2lst of Mhd. Shih, who died im 


1120 (20th © 
Jannary, 1709), that is, nearly to the end of | 


who is evidently the same person, 





| Mulk, 


began Ist Rabi‘ If., 1151 (18th July, 1738) and 

ended 30th Rabi‘ I, 1152 (6th July, 1739). The 

a 1767 (1181) would be the 7th or Sth year 
of Shah ‘Alam IT. 

Page 149, col. 2, Haidar Khan, Mir. The 
correct date of Husain “Ali Kiin's death ia 6th 
7) Hajj, 1192 (8th October, 1720, N. 3.) 

Page 151. Safdar Jang died 17th Z°l Hajj. 
1167 (Sth October, 1754, N. 5.) The year 1753 
is not correct. 


Page 159, Hazin. This man died on the 18th 


| Jumadi I, 1180 (22nd October, 1767), and thus 


1779 A.D. must be wrong. The year 1779 A.D. 
corresponds chiefly to 1193 A H., but includes a 
few days of both 1192 and 1194 a. H. 

Page 160, Himmat Bahidur. This biography isa 
very imperfect, for it entirely ignorea the man's 
earlier history before he went, in I7é4 or 1765, 
into Bundelkhand. 

Page 161, Hoshdir Khin. The last sentence 
appeara disconnected with what goes before ; 
this is due toa misprint. For that time read the 
time, and dele the full stop after “ time.” 

Page 175, ‘Tbrat (Mir Ziyd-nd-din). ‘This bio- 
graphy appeara twice on the same page. 

Page 176, Ikhiag Khan is very imperfectly 
dealt with. He was a Balli Khatri, originally 
numed Debi Das, and was born at Ealanaur in 
the Bari Diab, about §6 miles N.-E of Léhor: 
he died on the 2nd Jamédi IT, 1140 (14th January, 
1723). His first appointment was given him in 
the 25th year of ‘Alamgir, 1092-1093 A. H. {1681-2 
A. D.) It might also have been added that hia 


_ history of Parrnkhsiyar's reign does not appear to 


have come down to us, unless itis identical with 
that of Mhd.Thsin, Ma‘ni Khan (Ljaa), Saminawi, 
of which fragments are extant. The reference 
to Kishn Chand is misleading, the only connection 
between the two men being that Kishn Chand 
adopted the nom de guerre of Ikhlig, the Sincere. 

Puge 17%. ‘Inéyat-ul-‘lah Khén died on the 
2ist Hab? L, 1133 (26th November, 1725), aged 
io years. 

Poce 186. ‘Izzat-nd-Daula, died 
IT., 1162 (March-April, 1749). 

Page 187, col. 1, For fabila every body else 
has Chhabilah. He was bardly a chief, but 


in Rabi‘ 


| an imperial officer withont any position apart 


from his office. He died in Zd'l Hajj, 1131 
(October-November, 1719), on some day before 
the 26th of that month (7th November, 1719), 
Page 188, Ja'far Khin. He died early in 
Z0') Ka‘dh, 1139 (19th June-18th July, 1727), aged 
79 lunar years. His full titles were Ma'taman-ul- 
‘Ala-nd-Daula, J. K., Bahidur, Nagiri, 
Nasir Jang. It ia rather misleading to talk of 
hia dynasty (if dynasty there were), seeing that 


1745 (1161 A. H.) That monarch’s 21st year | the fourth person in the list, “Allwirdi Ehén, 
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Mahibat Jang, woe a usurper, who overthrew 3 me 
and killed Ja‘far Khin's grandson, | Major-General and Commander-in-Chief in 

Page 190. Jahandar Shéh wos anrely not : 16th 
rurnamed Mu‘izz-nd-din, seeing that this wag 
hia first mame, given him by his grandfather at 
his birth. Hia mistress should scarcely be 
styled Lal Kunwar (The Virgin Ruby); the 
name was Lal Kunwar, or Kdar, anordinary form 
fur a woman's name. Jahindar Shah's death 
took place on 16th Mubarram, 1125( 11th February, 
171d). 

Page 200, Jaswant Singh. It is hardly correct | 
to say that Jodhpur was restored to Ajit Singh 
by Farrukhsiyar, unless you preface this by 
mentioning that Ajit Singh first took it by force 
in 1708, after the death of ‘Alamgir, and that | 
Bahadur Shah, after an abortive attempt to recover 
the country, left Ajit Singh in undisturbed 
psseesion. 

Page 206. Kalb Husain Khin (takhallus 
Nadir), died at Fathgarh, N.-W. P., circa 1878, 
At O great age. The father Kalb ‘Ali Khan, a 
notable man in his time, might have had a plice 
the book. 

Page 211, Khair-nd-din Muhammad. This 
entry is exceedingly imperfect. He was the 
author of many other works besides his Jaunpur 
Nama, not one of hia best by any means, Some 
of the others are the Guwaliyér Nima, the | 
Tulfah-i-Tisa (a history of the Bonares Ka jus), 
nnd the ‘Itral Nima, He js also the author of 
& Toskira, or Biography of Poets, the name of 
which we forget. He was born © 17idand died | 
at Jaunpur after 1827. His English patrons at | 
Various times were David Anderson, Hen 
Vanaittart (the younger) and Abraham Welland, 
Judge and Magistrate of Jag nour, 

Page 214, Khin Duorin, Qne man who bore 
this title is eutirely omitted, namely, Kliwija 
Husain Khan, who received this title from 
Jahindir Shah onthe 25th Safar, 1124 (2nd April, 
1712). Another Khan Daurin was Nizim-ul- 
Mulk, Asaf Jéh, who held the title for a short 
time in the reign of Bahadur Shih (118-1124), | 
As already pointed out, Khin Daurin IV. js 
erroneously identified with ‘Abd-u5-Samad Khan, 
Daler Jang, a man who never held this title, 

Page 214 Khan Jahan (aij Murid) died on 
the Idth Zd'l Hajj, 1124 (10th December, 1712). 

Page 226, Law. The native version, Mushir 
Las, is justified by the fact that the French them- 
selveg (strange though it Way 666m) pronounce 
the name Lass. The date of M. Law's death is 
not very hard to discover. Turning to the 
Nouvelle Biographie Géadrale (Paris, 18509, 
Firmin-Didot) we find in Vol, 2), p. O45, that 
Jacques Francois Law de Lauriston, Count of | 
Tancarville, was born on the 20th January, 1724, 


and died abont 1785. 




















eon of ‘Abd-ur-Razzik, Ansari, was born in 1080 
A. H. \1669-70) and died in 1165 A, H. (1751-2), see 
the Tivikh-i-Musagart, a work which Mr, Keene 
well knows, under the reign of Ahmad Shih, His 
first title of Klin, added to his own name, was 
conferred by Bahadur Shih in Safar, 1119 (May, 
1707), In that reign he rose rapidly, held everal 
Court offices, and became a Sih hosdrt (3,000), 
Shah's sons, wlthough a partisan of Jahin Shah, 
he succeeded in buying pardon and office from 
the victor, Jahindér Shah, He waa equally 
locky in maintaining his position on the transfer 
of power, afew months afterwards, to Farrukh- 
siyar. But the Sayyad brothers procured his 
disgrace in Za'l Hajj, 1126 (December, 1714) and 


ud-Daulsa, L. K., Babadur, Sadik, Neknam, 
| Mutahawwir Jang. Thia position he held until 
his death. Khuahél Chand (in the Midir-ws- 
Zaman) acouses him of doing nothing in return 
for his jagirs, never having maintained an ae, 
much leas a horse, or a trooper to ride on a horse. 

Page 242, Mansa Ram. Here we have a very 
bad error, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Chait Singh was the son of Balwant Singh, 
and was, therefore, the grandson, and not the son, 
of Mansé Rim. The latter died, according to the 
Tulfa-i-Tésa “in the beginning of 1159 A. H.” 
That year began on the Sth April, 1739, and 
therefore 1739 would be more correct than 1740, 

Page 253. Mirza Nasir. The statement on 
) this page that (Mba. Amin) Burbin-ol-Mulk, 

Sa‘adat Khin, was once governor of Agra fort 
conflicts with that on P- 337 under Sa‘adat 
Khan, The latter statement, namely, that he waa 
faujdér of Bayina, is that commonly received, 
| and is correct, He waa then for a short time 
governor of Agra mibah : (not of the fort), 

Page 259. Mbhd. Akbar was the fourth, but 
| not the youngest, aon of Aurangzeb, Kim h 
was the youngest son. Akbar died at Mashhad 
in Khurdsin on the 17th Zii'| Hajj, 1117 (Stet 
March, 1706). He was born on the 12 Zd'l Hajj, 
1067 9th Oetober, 1657). 
_ Page 260, Mohammad Amin Elvin. This man's 
father, Babé-ud-din, was not the brother of Nizém- 
ul-Mulk, but his uncle. Thus Mhd. Amin Kbén 
Was Nigim-ul-Malk’s cousin, not his nephew, 








are his own letters in existence to prove this, 
besides confirmation from contemporary history. 
The error began with the Sair-ul-Mutdkharin, 
which for those years is not a first-hand authority. 
Muhammad Eliin’s appointment to Allahabid 


was dated the 25th Safar, 1133 (2th December, | 


1720) ; the sanad for Malwa is dated 17th Rabi‘ L., 
1143 (29th September, 1720) His troops crossed the 
Jamna into Bundelkhand on the 12th Jamadi IT., 

1199 (3rd February, 1727). His investment inside 
Jaitgarh began in March, and ended in May, 1729 
He died on the 2nd 70"! Ka‘dh, 1156(17th Decem- 

ber, 1743), aged over 80 years. The succession to 


the principality of Farrakhabad is incompletely 


stated. After Muzaffar Jang came Imdid Husain 
Ehin, Nigir Jang, ob. lat February, 1813, Khadim 
Ausain Khan, Shaukat Jang. ob. 9th shen) pn 
Tajammul Husain Khin, Zafar Jang, ob. 
November, 1846. Then should follow the name 
of Tafaggul Husain Khan, the exiled Nuwih, who 
died at Mecca on the 20th March, 1882. 

Page 271, Mbd. Salih appears in three separate 
notices on this one page, once in the first, and 
twice in the second, column. The title of his 
history is correctly ‘Aml-1-Salih, as in the firat of 
these notices. His tomb ia at Labor. 

Page 272, Mhd. Shéh. Roshan Akhtar wa® 
hardly his “surname,” for that was the name 
given to him at birth, His enthronement took 
place on the [5th Zd'l Ka‘dh, 1131 (28th September, 
1719, N. 5.1. 

Page 278. Malla Firoz. 
for Qaus, There i no mention here of the 
(reorge-nama,orof the Mullan Firoz Library at 


Bombay. On p. 278 there ia another notice of | 


the samt man under F, where the Geerge-ndma 
is referred to. 

Page 285. Mugaffar Jang of Farrukhdbid was 
never named Muzaffar Hosain Khia. His name 
was Daler Himmat Ehan. He certainly never 


eeded his territory to the English in 1502, for he | 
died in October, 1796. Tafaggul Husain Khin 


who was his grandson and not his grandson, 
did not succeed him; Imdéd Husain Khin, Nagir 
Jang, Khadim Haskin Ehén, Shaukat Jang, and 
Tajammul Husain Ehin, Zafar Jang, came 
between. 

Page 286, Muzaffar Khin. This man’s brother 


Ebin Daurin, was not ‘Abd-us-Samad’ Khin | 


(Ehwija ‘Abd-ur-Rahim), bot Samsém-nd.- 
Dash, Bike Dike: Habelass Manske Jane 


(Khwiija ‘Asim). 
Page 204, Nisir, The exact.date of death was 


lst February, 1815, which is by General Cunning- | 


Qans ia a misprint 


ham's tables thie day of a ‘lak dations Nisir 
Jang ia omitted from the list of Farrukhabid 
Nawibs on p. 211. 

Page 100, Neko Siar. This biography is very 
scanty and has not a single date. Nekasiyar, the 
third son of Prince Akbar, was born in Sha‘ban, 
1090 (September-October, 1679). In 1092 (1681); 
with his mother and two sisters, he was sent by his 
grand-father, ‘Alamgir, a prisoner to Agra. On 
the 25th Jamédi IL, 1131 (14th May, 1719), the 
mutinous soldiery raised him to the throne in the 
fort at Agra, and coin was issued in his name. 
The garrison surrendered to Rafi'-ud-Daula's 
Mir Bakhshi, Husain ‘Ali Khan, Birha, on the 
27th Ramgin, ISL (12th August, 1714). Nekdsiyar 
was gent to prison at Dill, where be died on the 
6th Rajab, 1135 (Uth March, 172}, aged a little 


Under 45 lunar years. His mother, Salima Banw 


Begam, is mentioned on p. 34, 

Page 302, Nigim-ul-Mulk. In his father’s 
name insert the word Firids between Khdn and 
Jang, the whole reading as Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 
Firdz Jang. Nizim-ul-Muolk was born on the 
lth Rabi* II, 1082 (llth August, 1671), his 
maternal grandfather being Sa‘d-ul-lah Khan. 
Shibjahin's Wazir. His successive titles were 
Kamr-ud-din Khan (1096), Chin Kilich Khén, 
Bahadur (1191), Khin Daurin, Bahadur (1119), 


| Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Bahidur, Fath Jang (1124), 


Nigam-ul-Mualk (1125), and finally Asaf Jah added 
to the last of these. 

Page 314, Qadir. 
entry on p. 312. 

Page $15, col. 2, line 13, Qasim Ali. It was 
Major Hector Monro, and not Major Carnac, who 
commanded at the battle of Buxar (Baksar): see 
Marshman, 2nd Ed., p. 305; M. Elphinatone’s 
Rise of the British Poiin, p. 414, or any other 
History of the period. asim ‘Ali died in Rabt' 
I. of the year named (1191 A. H.) 

Page $50, Ranoji Sindhia, This leader died 
on the Sth Jamidi I[., 1158 (19th July, 1744) 
at Shahjahéopur in Malwa, 

Page 335. Rukn-nd-Daula, I*tikéd Khdn 
(Mbd. Murad), died on the 12th Ramgin, 1189 
(2nd May, 1727), aged 72 lunar years. 

Page S37. Sa‘adat Khan died-on the 10th Zé'l 
Haj), 1151 (20th March, 1759), while Nadir Shih 
was in Dihli. Nadir Shih entered the palace at 
Dihli on the 6th %a'l Hajj, 1151(16th Mareb, 1789, 
and left Dihlion the 7th Safar,1152(1ith May, 1739" 
Therefore Zl Hajj, 1152 A. H. mast be wrong. 
and even if it were right, that date corresponds to 
7th March, 1740, N.S.,and not to 9th March, 1739. 


This is a repetition; see last 


| The wife of Safdar Jang was not “ his (i.e. Sa‘adat 


Khan's) only child"; he had a number of other 


S04 


a — - a 


‘laughters. In the list of the Nawdba of Audh it 
should be noted that Sa‘adat ‘Ali’ Khan was not 
the som of Avaf-ud-Danla, but his younger 
brother, and therefore the son of Shuja-ud- 






Daula. 


Page 538, col. 1, line 4. The anthor of the 
Gelistin-i-Rakmat was Mustajib Khan, mot 


Mustara Khan (Elliot, VIIL #01), 


Page J52, Sarbuland Khan. His appointment 


as governor of Kabul is not mentioned. 

Page 361, col. 2, line 9. The Hijra year 1185 
is wrong, it ought to be 1202 A. H., which began 
12th October, 1787, and ended 30th September, 
173d. We know (see Jonathan Seott, IT. Part 
TV. p. 203) that the 10th August, 1788 is right, 
and we have worked out the corresponding Hijra 
date as the 9th Za’) Ka'dh, 1202 A. H. 

Page 396, Siraj-ud-din ‘Ali’ Khan (Arzd), As 
he waa only born in 1101 A. H., he could hardly 
have been “an officer of rank” in Farrukhsivar’s 
reign (1124-1131). His period was Jater. 


Page 407, Udaipurf Begam. She is generally | 


styled Bae Udaipuri, or Udaipuri Mahal. She died 


at Gwiliyar in Rabi I, 1119 (June, 1707), afew | 


daya after the death of A‘gam Shah, which took 


place on the 18th of that month (18th June, 


1707). One authority gives her title as Badshih 
Begam, and it may be inferred from one passage 
that she was once a dancing woman, Catrou 
ways ahe was a Georgian from Dara Shukoh's 
harem, and remained a Christian, The question 
of her origin remains a puzzle. 

Page 427, Zamir. It might be noted that this 
yentleman was the father of Ghalam Husain Khan, 
author of the Sair-ul-Mufakharin. 

Page 428, Zinat-un-nisea Begam. The year of 
this lady's death is put as 119 (1710), which ig, 
no doubt, justified by the date on her tomb—sex 
Heale's Mifias, Dp. 207: Agor-us-sanddid, p. 44; 
Francklin’s Shah Aulam, p. 206; Thorn’s War 
in India, p. 164. She really died eleven years 
later in 1133 A. H. (22nd Rajab = 19th May, 
1721): but it would take too much space to got 
out. here the evidence for this later date. 

We do not feel sure of having pointed out 
every error within the period covered by onr 
remarks, nor have we attempted to supply more 
than a few of the omissions. We conclude with 
a list of auch misprints as we have notioed, 

Page 9, col. 1,1. 16. Por Smeina rena Samana, 
fd. ool. 2, L924, for duransih 
for Ardish read Ardish, that is, Ariish.i- Mal fil 
Page 87, col. 1,1. 43, for 1910 read 1850. - Not 
many weeks ago we saw Don Pascna) atthe British 
Museum, old certainly, but still sian 
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| the book, read Ausaf. 


real Aurangsih. | 





wouderfal man indeed, if he was already an 








author 84 yearsago. Page 45, col. 2) 1. 12, why 


here anil elsewhere, Rathauri instead of Rathaur 
or Rdthor / ‘wu ay io 
Page 118, col. 2, L 8, most authorities have 


| Jajhar instead of Chhajar. Page 130, col. 2, last 
lime but one, for ‘Aziz-ud-din read A‘st-nd-din, 


Page 139, col, 2, 1. 43, for Ringhars read Rangars. 
Page 151, col. 2, 1.38, for Lakhalus read TakAallus| 


| Page 159, col 1, fourth line from end, for .s.!3. 


read ¢sy!r!. Page 160, col, 2,1. 22, for Bakhigani 


read Bakhshigaré. Jd, fifth’ line from end, for 


fiekka read pakka? Page 161, col; 3 147, 
for “at that time “read “at othe time,” and 
dele the comma after time. Page 1, col. 1, 
L. 17, for Alahwirdi read ‘“Aliwirdi. Page 181, 


col. 2, 1.45, for political read poetical. “Page 186, 


cok 1,2. 10° andl 1%, for Amir pend’ Amin. 


Page 189, col. 2, 1/2, for’ 225 yond 1195. 


Page 214, col, 2,1. 49, for Alghans read hdne. 
Page 219, col. 1, 1. 36, tor Béhbhd read Beaans | 
Page 223, under Kixhn Chand cance! reference to 
Thlay Khan. Page 258, col. 1, 1.45, for Izzaf read 
‘Issat. Page 254, col. 1, 11.2 and 5, for Karnal 
read Horadl, Id. 1, 8, for Kalil read Karieat, 
Page 270, ol. 1, IL 28 and 29, for Jalain read 
Jélaun, and for Mirat af Uris read Mirdt-wl- 
‘Avda, Page 272, ool. 1, 1. 42, for pageants we 
suggest puppets, us easier to elevate or cast down. 


| Page 280, col. 1, 1.19, for z704 read I193. P 


*H, col. 2,1. 45, for Siagh read Sindh, Page 310, 
col, 1, 11.36 and 46, for Jaud pir read Jodhpur, and 
for Daurofi read Damaji, Page 332, col. 2, 1.9, for 
Aosat, following tha transliteration of the rest uf 
Page 345, col. 1, 1. 64, for 
1865 read 1766. Page 349, col. 1, 1) 16, far Buku 
read Rafi", Page 355, ool. 2, 1. 30, for wae read is, 
the gentleman being still alive. fd.1. 32, insert 
~ua-between Aair and Sanddid. Page 862, col. 
‘s L 8, for and read af. Page 364, col. 1, 1. 4, for 
ety We suggest wh, and at the end of the 
fifth line 55,71 instead of 5 5 53. Page 364, col. 1, 
L 35, for Muhkdrw read Afuhém, and the man's 
name should be Sadik Husain Khén and not 


| Sddik Hasan Khan. He was a poor scholar froma 


village near Kananj. 
Lokari read Lohgri. 
buried: read burned. 
te! T read Uamgae |, 


We find that it has taken us at the outside ten 
days to put togetherthese remarks. In the period 
of uver ten yeara between Mr. Keene's first and 
sccond editions what might not have been done P 


Page 303, col, 2,1, 26, for 
Page 430, col. 2, 1. 42. for 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TEANSLATED BY G, A. GRIERSON, Pua.D., C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 296.) 

LECTURE IV. (continued), 
ORNAMENTS OF SENSE (continued). 





Tint prakdra viséeha Aat anddhéra aihéya | 

Thérd kachhe drambha jaba adhtka siddii ki déya 1 138 it 
Vastu éka ké kyiyat varnana thanra antka | 

Noabha tipara wuithana lata kusuma erachechha hat gkha WW) 134 OW 
Kalpa-vriksha dékhyau sahi (6k6 dékhata naina | 

Antora béhira diai vidin wahai tiya subha-daina Wt 135 il 


[ Sdhitya-darpana, 725.) 

The Extraordinary is of three kinds:—(a) When something that depends on another is 
represented as existing without it. (>) When one in commencing with a thing of small 
importance, gives it great importance in the conclusion, (¢) When one action ia spoken of 
as occurring in many places simultaneously, Examp'es are: — ; 

‘In the upper sky (I see) a golden creeper with one charming flower.’ [Here the lady's face 
is the charming flower. ‘The creeper is represented as existing in the sky, as an dhdsa-kueuma 
in fact, instead of on its natural support, a tree. | 

'T see thee with mine eyes, — but in reality I saw a Tree of Plenty.’ [Here a commence- 
ment ig made with the commonplace statement that the hero saw the lady, — but the subject is 
raised to importance in the conclusion by unexpectedly comparing her to a Tree of Plenty. | 

‘Within and without, in the four cardinal points, and in the intermediate points, that 


lady is a giver of happiness.’ 


Text. 
Vyaghitalankaéra. 
Sé -vyfigh&ta jo avra tf kijat kdraja aura | 
Badwri eirédhi t& jabat kaja laiyot* thawra 1 136 II 
Sukia pdwata ji 0 yagata td #6" mdrata méra | 
Nischai jinati bdla taw karati kahd parahara \| 197 tt 


(Si#hitya-darpana, 726, 727.) 

It is Prustration when, (a) by means (which are employed in bringing a thing to a 
particular state), a person brings it to an opposite one; and (4) when from an argument to the 
contrary effect, a course of action is justified. Examples are : — | 
(a) ‘By those (arts of love), from which the world gains happiness, doth the God of 
Love kill (mortals).’ 

(b) ‘The damsel certainly knows (that wi 
why now does she use a similar glance (on me, 
explanation of the Bhishana-kaumudi.) 


th a glance of the eye Siva destroyed Love), 
to bring Love to life)’ ? [The above is the 
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Toxt, 
Kahiyat quapha paranpard kirana-mala jijia | 
Nitihi diana, dhana tydga punt, 416 yoke uddysta W138 
The Garland of Causes. 
(Sdhitya-darpana, 728,] 
When something mentioned first is spoken of as the canse of what follows, and this agnin 
of what comes next, and so on, like a necklace, it is the Garland of Causes, as for example :— 
‘From virtue cometh wealth, from wealth generosity, and from generosity illustrious 
glory.” 
Text, 
Grahata mukta pada riti jaba OkAvali faha’ mini | 
Driga sruti para, éruli bdhu para, bihu jinu ld jéni 139 y 
The Necklaooa, 
[Sihitya-darpana, 730.) 
When there is a snuecession of objects (each qcalifying) the Inst mentioned, it is the 
Necklace, as for example : — 


‘Know that his eyes (are long reaching) to his cars. His ears (are long reaching) to his 
arms. His arms (are long reaching) to bis knees,’ 


Toxt, 
Dipaka tkdvali milei mAla-dipaka néma | 
Kidma-dhdma hiya-Aiye bhayaw hya-hiya kaw ta diima ) 140 
Translation, 


[ Sdhitya-darpana, 729,] 

When the Illuminator (vy. 83), and the Necklace (v. 139) are united, it becomes the Serial 
Illuminator, as for example: — 

‘ The Lady's heart is the abode of love, and thou art the abode of the lady's heart.’ {Here 
both the lady's heart and the hero are given the same attribute of being an abode, each on a 
different account, The reason in each case being the peculiar qualities of each, Ié is there an 
example of the Illuminator: and thero is & succession of objecta cach qualifying the one 

5 : 


Eka tha té- sarasa jaha aletkdre yaha eora | 
Madhu si madhurt hai sudhé kavitd madhurg epira i) 141 
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A succession of objects gradually rising in excellence is termed the Climax, as for 
‘ Nectar is sweeter than honey, and poetry is surpassingly sweeter (than nectar),’ 
(Other writers add (+) a-climax of inferiority, and (c) a climax of mixed inferiority and 
excellence, thus Padmikara-bhatta gives the following examples of these two varieties in the 
Padndbharana, 182, 183 :— 


(6) Bahn dyudha ké ghdta té dusha vayra ki pitta. | 
Té bé pita-hu té dusaha khala-mukAa nikeasi bdta || 
(¢) Kattina Adtha té ati kathina yd jaga me" pashdna | 
Pishéna-hu té kathina yé téré uraja su jana th 


(5) “More unbearable than the wounds of many Weapons is the fall of the thunderbolt, 
More unbearable even than the fall of the thunderbolt, are the words which issue from the 
mouth of the wicked.’ 

(¢) Moch harder than hard wood, in this world, is stone. Know thy bosom to be harder 
(firmer) even than stone,] 
Yathisaikhyalankéra.! 

Yathisankhys varnana dikhai vasii anukrama saiiga | 
Kari ari milla vipatti kaw gaijana raijana bhaiga 1) 142 1) 
Translation, 
Relative Order, 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 732.) 

Relative Order is when objects are referred to in the order in which they occur, as for 
example : — 

‘Cause thon of our enemies, our friends and our misfortunte, respectively the crushing, 
the rejoicing and the breaking," 


Krama té° kéraja kijiyé kramaé adma tehi sajji (1 


Rolative Sequence. 
Not in Sdhitya-darpana or this Bhéshd-bhtishana, The above definition is taken from the 
Bhéshd-bhishana of ‘Sri-dhara Ojhi. 
It is Relative Sequence when acts (are described) as occurring in order, as for example :— 
Bihdri-sat' sal, 107 :— 
Téht kaw chhuta mdna ga dékhata-hi Fraja-réja | 
Rahi ghari "ka law mdna af mdna kiyé kildja y 1498 
‘When thine eyes fell npon Krishga, thy wrath against him at once vanished; bat for a 
"hile thou appearest like one fall of wrath, through shame at having been wrathfal.’ 
On this the Ldla-chandrikd says,—‘Kramdlaikéra spash{a hai | Ména kiyé ki lija #6 dna 
rakkha |" 








1 Called Aramiéd by Raghn-nitha in Rasike-mihana, 151. 
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The Mari-prakisa says that this is an instance of chapalitisayékti (v. 78). 


The An'war-chandrikd is . ulprékehé (v.70), 
Another example is (14. 359) :— 

Pati ritu avaguna guna badhatu ming mitha kaw dite | 

dite kafhina hwai ati mrida-n ramani wana navanite |) 1429p || 
‘Through the faults of her beloved, and through the qualities of the season, increase res- 


pectively her indignation, and the cold of the month of Migha. Even though they both are 
(naturally) very soft, the heart of the Lady and butter become hard onder their respective 
inflaences.’ The Lila-chandriké says this is an example of krama, and explains as follows :— 


Pati augune ritu ké gunani badhkata mdna whit ala | 
Mita mdna té mana kathina hima (é* hai navanita yy) 1480 


‘From the faults of her beloved, and the qnalities of the scason, increase respectively her 
indignation and the cold, From her indignation becomes her heart hard, and from the frost 
becomes butter hard,'] 





Text, 
Dvat paryaye antha kau krama #6 diaya tka | 
Phirt krama t& jaha’ éka kan dsraya dharaianéka \) 148 J 
H ‘iteralatd charana m# bhai mandala aj | 
Ambuja taji tiya-vadana duti chandahi rahi bandi |) 144 yj 


. The Sequence. 

[ SaAtlya-darpana, 733,] 

(a) When many objects are described a5 being in the same 
(b) When the same object is described as being 
The Sequence, Examples are : — 

(a) * There used to be light activity in this foot, now it is possessed by gentle slowness,’ 
(6) ‘ Glory has abandoned the lady's face, and has gone first to the lotus and then to the 
moon,’ 


: place in snccession, or 
in several places in succession, it is termed 


Text. 
Parivritti lijai adhika thérd-ikachhu déd | 
Ari indird-kaldksha yaha eka sara dari [di i 145 yy 


Translation. 


| | The Return. 
[ SdAitya-darpena, 734. ] 


The Return (parivritfi) is the giving in exchange 
greater, as for example : — 


‘This (hero) takes the favourable glances (which) Lakshmi (means) for his dnemies, and 
gives in exchange, a single arrow,’ 
(Text. 


Vinimaya. 
Not in Bhishé-bhushana or Sdhitya-darpana, 
Thus defined in 4n'war-chandrika, 430 -— 
Jaha: dé kai kachhu lijiyad 


of something very small for what is 


yaha Vinimaya chita kijiyat || 145 il 
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Translation. : 
The Barter. 
It is the figure of Barter where something is given and taken. 
In the figure of Parivritti (Return) (145), the essential element is that there. is disparity 
between what is given (which is little) and what is taken (which is great). This is not an 





Example, Bihdri-sat'sai, 240 :— 
Salita sangha sahicha sukha sreda kampa musikdni | 
Prana pint kari dpand péna diyé mi pani i) 145b {4 


With love, with bashfulness, with thrilling sweats, with quivering, with a smile, my beloved 
pat into my hand a betel roll, and took my soul into her hand instead. | 


Parisaikhya eka thala baraji dui thala thaharidi | 
Néha-hani Aiya mds nahi béci dipa me" ji 1 148 || 





[Suhitya-darpana, 735.) 

It isthe ornament of Special Mention, when it is denied (that an object) is in one place, 
and affirmed that it is in another, as for example: — 

‘The minishing of love for oil) is not in my heart, but is in the lamp.” 

{Here the figure, being founded on a paranomasia is particalarly striking, the word néha 
(enéha) meaning both love and o*' The definition of the Sdhitya-darpana is a more acenrate 
one than that given above, and m.g be quoted. ‘When, with or without a query, something is 
affirmed for the denial, expressed or understood, of something else similar to jt, it is Special 
Mention.” All Hindi authorities, however, which I have geen, closely follow the Bhdshd- 


bhishana, 
(Text and Translation. 


The Reply. 
Not in DAashd-bhitshara, 
Sihitya-darpana, 736, The Reply occurs when s qnestion is inferred from an anawer ; or, 
the question being given, there are a number of answers unlooked for. | 
Bihdri-sat'sci, 130, is an instance of the first kind. 
Ajyau* na dy4 sahaja ra'ga virgha-dibaré offa | 
Ada-hi kitha chaldiyata, laluna, chalana ki bdéta |) 1468 |) 
(Here the Question is put by the Hero, who wishes to go toa far country. “May I go?" 
It is surmised from the answer of the Heroine, vis.) 
“The natural colour has not yet refarned to thy form wasted by the woes of (our Int) 
separation, Now, darling, why dost thou mention the subject of departure’ F 
The second variety is thus defined in the An'war-chandrikd, 164:— 
prafi-ufiara jaha* hai | utlara dij) si) 146b |) 
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When there is a question and an answer, it ia the second (variety of the figure of the) 
Reply ; as for example, Dihdri-sat'sai, 12 ; — 
Bala kaha léli bhai léyana kiyana maha | 
Lala tihdré drigant ki poridrigani mé& chhd-ha |) 1460 





He (she ts angry at his unfaithfulness) : — ‘My girl, what is this redness in the pupils of 
thine eyes’? 


SHe (Ais eyes are red after a night of wnfaithfulness) : —* Darling, the red reflection of thy 
‘weary) eyes has fallen into mine.’ 


As the Sahifya-darpana requires, this is an unlooked for reply ! ] 


Toxt. 
Vikal pdélankéra, 
Hai vikalpa yaha kai waha-i tht vidht kaw birilanta | 
Kurthat dukha kaw anta aba yama kas pyarau kanta |) 147 
Translation, 
Tho Alternative. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 738. ] 


It is the figure of The Alternative when a statement is made in the form of ‘either this 
or that,’ as for example ; — 
‘ Kither death or (the arrival of) my dearly beloved will put an end to my woes.’ 

[The Sa4itya-darpana makes the ingenuity of the opposition between the two terme ag 
essential of the figure. } 


Eka kija chahai karyau Await anéke eka unga | 148 
Tua ari bhajata girata hai pAtri bAdjata satar di i 
Youvena vidyd madana dhana mada upajdwata diy) 149 TT 


The Conjunction, 
[Séhitya-darpana, 739.) 


The figure of Tho Conjunction ia of two kinds :— (a) When severa] conditions are simnl- 
taneously produced. (}) When several (causes) desire (or are each sufficient) to produce an 
effect, and in each case the effect ia of the same nature. Examples are : — 
(a) ‘Thine enemy fices, falls, again flees in blind terror.’ 
(6) ‘Budding youth, Knowledge, the God of Love, Wealth, each comes and produces the 
intoxication of love in her.’ 
(Here each is sufficient to produce the effect.) 


Toxt. 
Karaka-dipaka fka mé: krama té bhéea andka | 
Jdti chitai dwati Aa*satt 


Pichhata bate vivtka 1 150 jy 
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The Case-Iluminator, 
| (Cf. Séhitya-darpana, 6965. See above v. 83. The Sihitya-darpana defines one kind of 
Illaminator a5 occurring when the same case (kéraka) is connected with more than one verb. 
This corresponds to the present figure, ] 

The Case-Tlluminator occurs when several conditions occur in order in the same (subject), 
ag for example : — | 
pee Wianoss and moves forward, she approaches, she smiles, she considers and nsks 





[The example in the Sdhitya-darpana is ‘she rises up fitfally and lies down and comes to 
_ thy dwelling honse, goes out and langhs and sighs,’ on which the author remarks: “Hore the 
same heroine is connected with the many actions of rising up, ete.") 
Text. 
Sé samadhi kéraja sugama aura Aétw milt Adta | 
Uikanthd tiya kaw bhai athayau dina-udyite || 161 1 
Translation, 
| “The Convenience, 

The Convenience is when what is to be effected becomes easy owing to the actor 
having obtained the aid of some other additional agency, as for example : — 

‘The Lady had'a longing (to meet her beloved), (and fortunately her aim was made easy 
ef accomplishment, for) the sun set.’ | 

(Text, 
Pratyanikaélatkaéra, 
Lakht ajita nija sairu kaha: td pakshi kaha" yatra | 
Karat perdkrama salva nija . pralyanika hai tafra | 18la {I 
Yatha : — 
Hari mara Tripurdri s- mahd Epa wistiri | 
Tad-anuhdrt muni-earana £6 wra éédiela dara mdri USI Oy 
Translation. 

| The Rivalry, 

[ Sdhitya-darpena, 740-41.) 

When some one sees that his enemy cannot be conquered, and, in deapite, attacks success- 
fully something which has connection with him, it is the figure of the Rivalry, as for 
example : — 

‘When Love could not conquer Siva, fall of mighty wrath he attacked the great saints 
who resembled him, and pierced their hearts with his arrows.’ 

(Not in Bhdshd-bhishaxa. The wbove is taken from the Dhdraft-bAdshava, 244.5,)) 


Text. 
Eavyarthépati kau’ raba-i thi widAt varenata jata | 


Mukha jityau wd chanda saw kahé kamala ki bata |) 162 ij 
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. The Necessary Conclusion. 
[Sahitya-darpapa, 737.) 


The following is an example of the Necessary Conclusion (hévydrtha@patii) [the essence 
of which is that, on the supposition of one fact, another can certainly follow, jé wahi bhayaw, (6 
yaha kavna dichirya hai ki nahi- hdai] : — 

‘If her face surpasses the moon in loveliness, what (use is there in) suggesting the lotus 
(ns it necessarily follows that it also is surpassed)’ ? 


[So Padmdbharana, 200 : — ‘ waha ju biyaw, tau yaha haha ? yaw kdvydrthi patti? 


‘If he has done that, then what (difficulty) ix there in this’? Such is the necessary 
conclusion. | 
Text. 
Eévyalinga jew yukti san artha-samarthana hei 4 
Té kd jityau, Madana, 36 mé hiya mé* Siva a6i 1 pg ul 
Translation. 





[ Séhitya-darpana, 710.) 


When by implication (or by an apt nse of words), a speaker corroborates. (or gives a 
resso 1 or ground for) his meaning (or purpose) it is Pootical HRoeason, as for erample: — 


‘I have taken that Siva to my heart, who couquered thee, O God of Love,’ 


[Here the lady, who is tortured by the pangs of love, informs the God of Lore that she has 
taken Siva into her heart, aud implies that she has done so in order to frighten the former 
therefrom, Siva being the only deity who has ever conquered Love, She does not tee 
state in so many words that this is the reason, She only implies that it is such, | Page 

(The figure of Poetical Reason must be distingnished from the figures of : 
(arthintaranyisa) (vy. 154), and Inference (anumfna) (¥. 1538), The last firure is not 
described in the Hhashd-bhishana, but is detined in the Sditya-darpana (711) as follows - aa 

The notion, expressed in a peculiarly striking manner, of a thip established be . ; za 
termed Inference, as for example : — : oe PY Proof, is 


“Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall sharpened arrows: Eo . =e 
runs before them with his bow furnished with shafts.’ aa a + Hence, 1 infer, Cupid 


Regarding these three figures the fdhitya-darpang (710) points ont 
poetry, reason is of three kinds :— Informative, Completive, and Confi 
sorts, the Informative Reason is the subject of the figure of Inference oh See eehiree s 
Transition, and the Completive of the Poetical Reason, In Re ee nents tao 
of Inference, the poet assumes that Cupid armed rons before fair wats ) ESSA ide 
complete in itself, and then informs the reader of the ground Wg ines crams, 
inference, that arrows fall wherever fall o | 


that, in the Province of 
rmative, Of these three 


implied in order to complete the sense of the passage, Completive. That is, it must be 
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Take the example given above : — The Lady states that she has taken Siva into her heart. 
She adds that Siva has once before conquerrd love, and implies that the latter fact is the reason 
for her action, though she does not say so in so many words, The reason, too, for her having 
taken Siva into her heart is completive, for without that reason her action would be unintelli- 
gible. For no one would willingly under ordinary circumstances take so terrible a god to 
his heart, 

Or, again, takean example given in the Sahitya-derpana: —* The blue lotus, which wea like 
thine eyes in loveliness, is now sunk under the water: The Moon, my love, which imitated the 
fairness of thy face, 1s mantled over by clonds :— Alas, the goda wonld not suffer me to derive 
a consolation even from thy similitudes.' Here the first twosentences are indispensably wanted 
for the completion of the sense, inasmuch as, withont them, the sentence constituting the 
last line of the verse, would be incomplete in its signification, and therefore absurd. 
Moreover, the reason is not stated os a reason, but is only implied, and the inference is loft to 
he drawn by the reader. 

Again, ‘Siva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not on his head the Ganges, muddy with 
the heaps of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.’ Here the extraordinary amount of 
mud in the Ganges is not stated to be the reason for its immense weight, but it is implied that 
it is the reason. Moreover it is a completive reason. Without it, the statement that ‘Siva did 
not bear the Ganges on his head, being afraid of its immense weight, would be incomplete in 
ita signification, and therefore absurd, 

Or take another example, from the Saf‘sat (117) of Bihari Lal, ‘Mournfully she gazes, 
fall, very fall, of wrath and grief. The deer-eyed one seeth the mark of her co-wife's hair 
upon the pillow, and refuseth to approach the couch.’ Here the reason for her refasing to 
approach the couch, is her seeing the mark of her co-wife's hair, is implied, — not stated 
directly. Moreover the reason is completive, for without the refusal would lose all its signific- 
ance and be absurd, 

Padmikara Bhatta (Padmébharaga, 200 and ff.) gives a two-fold definition of this figure. 
His first is: — 

Artha samarthahi yiga jé karat samarthana fasw | 
Kavyalinga td saw kadota jinka ké swmati prokdsu i) 1538 WW 


This is the same in substance as that given in the Bhdshd-Lhishana. He farther developes 
the explanation in his alternative definition: — 


Hétu padératha taht kaki kohut vikydratha pai | 

Karai semarthana artha ki kevyalinga cht Wl 1BSb 
Padartha-hétu, yatha: — 

Vritha virasa bitten karat lfiina Hari ki néima | 

Yeha na échoraja hat kachhe rasand térd ndéma iJ 1530 | 
Vakyértha-héiu, yatha ;— 

Aha na mohi dara vighana kau karafa kauna-ha kaju | 

(rana-aiyeda Ganri-lanaya bhayau sahayaka dyn Wo 153d 1 


When. by taking a reason implied in (1) a word or (2) a sentence, the meaning of a 
statement is corroborated (or affirmed), it is poetical reason, as for example: — 

(1) ‘O tongue, thou dost use vain and loveless (ri-rasa) words, and dost abstain from 
uttering Hari’s name. This is not astonishing, (for) thy name is resa-weé (which alan means 
“there ia no love™).’ Here the fact that the tongue is called rasand implies a reason for the 
statement that it uses lovelees (ri-rasa) words, 
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| (2) ‘Now I have no fear of any impediment, in whatever task I may engage. Gandia, 
the son of Gauri, has become my helper.’ Here the sentence forming the second line implies 
# reason for what is affirmed in the first line, 
This second definition is that given in the Sahitya-darpana, 
The following is the definition of this figure, given by Raghanitha (Rasika-méhana, 163):— 
Jaha* samarthaniya artha k) hétu varaniyé daj | 
Kavyalinga saba havi kahate alaakdra sukhadini | 1836 |) 
Giridhara-dasa (Bhérati-bhdshana, 218) in his definition lays stress on the completive 
character of the reason : — 





Ukta artha jo pushta nahi bind samarthana Adi | 
Puhi samarthiya yukti sé- Adoyaliaga hai oh 158f 1. 7 
(Text, 


Not in Dhdshi-bhdshana, 


Sdhitya-derpana, 711. Cf. 153, ante, for the difference between this figure, and Poetical 
Reason. The figure is thus defined in the An'war-chandrika, 256 :— 


Hifiu pai anwiadna tf samught ljiyai bdta | 

Alaatdra anumdna sé’ bhikhate mati-auddta 153g il 
Tranalation, 
Inforance, 


The clear-minded call that inference, in which, being given a cause, 9 thing ig understood 
by inference, as for example : — 
Dithdri-sat'sai, 141:— 
AMriga-naint driga ki pharaka ura wehhdha tang phila | 
Bina-hM piya-dgama umayi palutana lagi dukila ) 158m 


Here from the cause (her left eye throbbing), she inferred the approach of her beloved. ] 
(Text, 
Amitalanhkara. 
Not in DAgsh@.bAvshana, 
This figure is thus defined by Rasa-ripa Kavi in the Tulsst-Ghishama +: 
Jaha* sédhakd bhégawai sadhana ki sama siddhi | 
Amiiandma id sau" kakai Jaki amita prasiddhi \, 159i y 
Vatha Bihdri-sat' aai, 119;— 
Gahyau abilan bila pyan pat pathai basitha | 
D-aAhi churdi dukwaa ki lakhi sakuchauhj ditha 1535 4) 
Translation, 
The Intercepted Fruit, 


Whien (a Principal) allows his Agent to enjoy the successfal result of 


accomplished, it is, as is well known, the figure of the TutochapesAtes see an object to be 


for example : — 
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ST — 
a = 


i. a a 2d a 





‘She called for her beloved, and herself seut a message (by a confidante), and yet remained 
silent (when he came): for she marked the atolen glances of the two (i. ¢., her lover and the 
messenger), and noted their shyness (which shewod that they had love passages'on the way’). 

The Ldla-chondrikd says this is amitdlaakara ; — 

Aintta sadhané bAdgeicat sitilhuke siddha pravina | 
Liya-sidheka, piya surata stdhi sathisidiana tiya ling 1) 168k 1 

When a skilled Principal causes lus Agent to enjoy the successful result of an object to be 
necomplished, it is amie. Here the Agent of the Lady, #. e., her confidante, took the result of 
the object which the lady desired to obtein, that is to say the caresses of hor beloved. 

The Mferi-prakése says this is an instance of anjndna (153¢). 

The An'wur-chandrikd saya, it is vishama (third kind) (122).] 











Text. 


Vitdsha td sdémanya dpidha taba arthintaranydeu | 

Raghucera ké vara giri tard bedi karat na kuhd su 164 IN 
Translation. 
Transition, 

| Sdhttya-darpana, 709) :-— 

When a general statement is confirmed by a particular, it is called the figure of Transi- 
tion, as for example: — 

"By Rama's favour I have crossed mountains. Mighty is he, what can he not do? [ J. «. 
(by the figure of kakfkti, emphasis, or change of ‘tone of voice), he can do everything.’ ] 

(Here the general statement that Rima can do everything, is confirmed by the particular 
example of his having aided the speaker to cross the mountain. ] 

(The Sdhitya-darpasa definition is much wider. It includes not only the confirmation 
of a general statement by. a particular bat also the confirmation of a particular by a general, 
er the justification of an effect by a cause, or vice versd —either under s correspondence or 
eontrase, 

Other Hindi writers inclade the confirmation of a particular bya general. Thus, Giridhara- 
dasa in the Bhdrati-bhishane says: — 

Jaha* vidésha simanya tt di samarthita khidsa | 
Kai sdmanya wvisésha té sG artidntaranydea |) 1648 | 

Ic is Transition when « particular is specially confirmed by a general, or a general by a 
particular, | 

[Ndku or hikdkti (in Hind! sometimes, incorrectly, kdkik'), i. ¢., emphasis or change of 
voice, is hardly a rhetorical figure, and is not defined an such in any treatise on Alaakdra 
which I have read. It is mentioned in the Séhitya-darpana, eee na one of the Causes of 
Suggestion, and notas an Ornament, The definition is, ‘an emotional alteration of the sound 
ijn the throat is called Emphasis (katu).’) 

Text. 
Vikasvara héta witésha jabe piri simdnya wiéésha | 
Hari girit dhdryaw satpurushe bhdra sahat jyau' sha (1 155 | 
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Translation. 


L&vot in Séhitya-darpana. ] 

When a particular is confirmed by a general and that again by a particular, it is 
Expansion, as for example: — 

‘Did Krishna lift up mount (Govardhana)? Yes, for he is a holy person (and a holy 
person) can bear all burdens, as, for instance, the serpent of eternity.’ 

[The particular statement that Krishna raised Govardhana is confirmed by the general 
‘tatement that he is a holy person, and that a holy person can lift anything, and this general 
statement is in its turn confirmed by the particular instance of Bésha who supports the Universe. }. 

According to Giridhara-diisa (Bharati-bhushana, 254) this figure is two-fold, according as 
the final particular is an object of simile (upamdwa) or not, Thus in ‘Thon, O saint, hast 
‘lestroyed the darkness of my heart, for this is the custom of good men, (able) like the sun 
(to destroy darkness).' Here the final particular, the sun, is an object of a simile, On the 
other hand, ‘Duryédhana will not listen to remonstrances, for there is no medicine to heal 
the wicked, just as prinkling a lemon with sugar will not make it sweet,’ Here the final 
particular, a lemon, is not an object of a simile, } 


(Text, 


Not in BAdsha-bi iwhong, 


I have only come across this figure in Léla-chandrikd, 546, where it is defined ax follows :— 


Sérathd | Asubha iubha hacai jai 40 wohai ayuktayukte ll 155a yy 
Yatha -— 
Dih@ | Tanaka jhitha nisawidalé kauna bata pari jai | 
Tiya-mukAa rati-drambha ki “nahi” JAvphiyd mithds It 165b 
Translation, 


The Exceptional Result, 
When the inatepicions becomes inauspicions, it is the figure of the Exceptional Hesult, as 


for example :— 

‘A falsehood, even if it be a little one, is without flavonr,. Under what Circuma 
thig want of Aavour disappear? The "‘no” from the lips of a girl at the first ox 
though false."] 


tances does 
Tels is sweet 


Text, 
Praudhéktj,2 
Prandha-wkti varnana bikhat: adhikii adkikera | 
Aésa nila é raind ghana saghana timira ké tdirg i 168 


[Not in Sahitya-derpang,] 
When in'a description there is an excess of the peculiar quality of the object described 
(from some imaginary cause), it is Bold Assertion, as for instance: — 
‘Thy (dark) locks are (all the more) black from the clonds of night, and are all the more 
' 15,7. 1. ProwAtkh wtkorgha ine: | hit varnana kima i 
A¥ia amdvesa raini ghana saghana timira saba ima \; 158 " 
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[Padmikara-bhatta (Padmdbharepa, 212) thus defines this figure :— 









Jona kérana utkarsha kaw kiyo #6 kalpita hétu | 

Padumikara kavi kahata imi praudhjkati hai chéiu (| 1568 | 
Yathd ; — 

ia s'ea ké chanda saw’ amala flhau' yaima | 

Surasari tala ké barapha (& dhavala suyasa tua Rima |) 156d Ih 


When a thing which is not the cause of excess is stated ag an imaginary reason for it, it is 
the figure of Bold Assertion, as for example : — 

‘By the (light of) the moon on Siva’s head, is (thy glory) without apot for the whole 
eight watches of the day; from the (reflection of the snow) on the banks of the Ganges, is 
thy glory ever fair and white, O Rama." 

So also Raghunitha (Rasika-méhana, 167) :-— 


Jaha’ varnata utkarsha ké Aélu, héiu low dnd y 
Taha’, su-kavi, prawdhékti yaha jaga mé kahuta bekhdni 1660 
And Giridhara-disa (Bhdrati-LAdshana, 257) :— 
Kéraja-gata uikarsha kau jéi na hétu, tehi héta | 
Kara varaniya praudhékti kavi mdna tdsu kahi déta \) 166d \y ] 
Sambhivandlaikara, 
# Jone yt hd, taw yi," kahai som hdvand vichidra | 
Vakta hétaw sha jou’, tau lahatau guna para j) 157 |) 


The Supposition, 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.) 
When ‘if" (introducing « protasis) is followed by ‘then’ (introducing an apodosis), it is 
to be considered an instance of the Supposition, as for example : — 
‘If the serpent of eternity had been able to speak, then he might have been able to 
describe folly thy virtues. [No one else could do so."] 
Text. 
Mithyddhyavasiti kahata hachiu mithyd-Lealpana riti | 
Kara mai: pérada jaw’ rahai karat" navidhe prili \\ 158 | 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. ] 
It is False Supposition (when the impossibility of a thing is illustrated) by making it 
depend upon an impossible contingency, as for example: — 
‘When 8 man can retain quicksilver in his hand, he may expect a newly-wedded bride 


to shew him affection.’ 
Text. 
Lalita kahyau kachhu chahiyat (ahi kau pratibimbu | 


Sétu bid kerihei kahd aba ti utarf ambu i) 159 
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‘ Translation, 
The Graceful. 

[Not in Séhitya-darpana, } phan | 

When it is necessary to make « statement, and it is not made directly, but is made by 
means of reflecting imagery, it is the ornament of the Graceful. [It difters from the Passing 
Allusion (Prastuliénkera, v, 102), in thut in the latter the reason for the statement is not also 
mentioned figuratively, while in the Graceful it is (Kévyu-sudhdkera).] Aw for example: — 

"Why wilt thou build a causeway ? Now the sea has become fordable ? 

[This is addressed to a heroine who is geing out to see her beloved by night. Her 
confidante under the above imagery means to say "Why are you patting on white clothes, so 
as to be invisible in the moon-light, for, lo, the moou has set.’ It will be observed that the 
reason ts also figuratively stated.] at J 

This figure is thus defined by Padmakara-bhatta (Padmdbharana, 217);— 











Nahahi-yiga prastuta-vishaya Jo kachhu kahai nahd jai 
Aahat tisu pratibimba dachhu laliia Aahijaiu tah itll 1508 


‘When a thing in connexion with the matter in hand, which should be said, is not said, 
bol instead someth ing mm the way of its reflective Image is nicl, it is the Graceful.’ 
So Raghunitha (Mesike-méhkena, 170) :— 
Prastuta ké vikyedrtha bé varnana kaw pratibimba | 
Jahd varaniyé lalita (uhae lakhé lijan binw limba W 158b 
‘When a statement is made of the reflective inmze of a staloment ‘of the literal meaning of 
the matter in hand, it is to he recognized as the Graceful, without fault (Uineber = dbsha, conn.) 
Bu again Giridhara-disu (Bharati-bhiehaya, 263) -— 


Prastuta-qula-vrittinta 78 tarnen ya fojt dewna | 
fprastula-pratibinba-cala kuhkiye lalita moti-bhauna |) 1590 " 
Toxt, 

Tint prekershermey tyetl nce Cet enue reichActa plala jatar Ade { 

Vamechfatershat fe ated hile phate rama dian Fender spony “ni Wy 180 rT 

Madiatee pet ke yertne Raw vast chadhat kara téi 4 

ft tan chia chihata hataw. fi ditiwé: |) 161 Wy 

fhpake ban whem kiyow fan fo" wdeeyom bhene | 

Nidhi-aijana M aushadhi ‘odkata lahyaw nidina (| 162 0" 
Translation. 


The Successful. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 


The ornament of the Successful is of three kinds, viz, ; — 
(1) When o desired resalt is achieved without effort. 
(2) When, without effort, something over and above a desired result in achieved, 


(3) When a thing comes of itself into the hand of a man who is making preparations for 
making an effort for obtainiag it, 


Examples of these three in order are: — 
(I) ‘She, for whom your soul longeth, came herself to you as (her own) messenger,’ 
(=) ‘He attempted to (light) the lamp, and just then the sun bose." 
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(3) “He was searching for the drug from which is made the ointment which when applied 
to the eyes shews all the riches of the world (literally the riches-ointment), aud Jo, he foamd 
(riches themselves), the first cause (of his search).’ 





Text. 
&4 cishdda chitu-chaha té wlataw kechhu hewt joi | 
Vivi parasata, aruti pari chorandyadha-dhaniai tt 183 
Translation. 


(Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] bie: lanl 
It is the figure of Disappointment, wlicu something the reverse of whial ia one's desired 
object occurs, as for example :— 
“Just as I laid my hand upon her girdle, the sound of a cock’s crow fell upon my ear, 
Text. 
Notin Bhdshd-Shishane, IT have only met it in Lélu-chundeikd, 400, where it is detined a8 
follows :— 


Sddhana bddhaka siddha kaw a) vipariti gandi W133a ou 
Yathid : — z 
Shieata sapané sydna-qhana hilt-wilt harefa cigdeya | 
Taba-hi fars kifa-lui gaa ndu-n witdaaa yiya [| 3b 
Translation. 
The Perverse Agent. 


When an Agent becomes a hindrance towards the accomplishment of his task it is the 
figure of the Perverse Agent, as for example : — 

‘Sleeping, in my dreams, Ghana-éyiima used to join me and take away my woe, Since 
then sleep also has departed and gone I know not where, — and it also must I blame.’ 

Text. 
Guna avaguna jaba éka kaw aura chahat wilasu | 
Nhdi santa pavana kare ganja dharai iki usa |) 164 I 
Translation. 
Sympathetic result. 

[Not in Sdiitya-durpana.] 

When one person desires the good or bad qualities of another, it ia the gure of Sympa- 
thetic Result, as for example: — 

‘The Ganges has bat one hope, — that the pious may bathe in her and communicate to 
ber their purity,’ 

[This figure is more usually explained, as occurring, when the good or bad qualities of 
one person, cause bad or good qualities to arise in another, as for instance the budding beauty 
of a new bride, causing her co-wives to become ugly, through despair — Awra ké guna (& dosha, 

Compare Lala-chandrita, 25: — 

tha ké guna (& Adi jaha* aurake dosha whisa | 
dulahi ké guna t& badhyan aru tra disha prakira W 1g43 I 
3 Dalliance after sunrise ia prukibited.  _ 


a20 





Jo guna disha (é aura ké 
Téhi kahata wllive kavi 


(1) Good qualities begetting foul qualities 


Padmikara-bhatta (Padmébharana, 224), says: — 
thapai anata guna dosha | 
pai hiyé santésha | 

‘When one person gains a good quality or a bad 
another, it is called by poets ulldse." He then gives 





164b iil 
quality from the good or bad qnality of 


examples of :— 
(guna té gusa), (Example — the beanty of 


Krishna enlarging the eyes of those who behold him, owing to their being unable to cease 


staring.) 


(2) Bad qualities begetting bad qualities (dosha té& disha 


). (Example — disfiguring marks 


of dalliance with another woman, on the hero, begetting anger in the heroine.) 
(2) Good qualitics from bad ones (désha 8 guna), (Example — a crowd ihruais aside « 


beggar into the dust, and thereby saves his life.) 


(4) Bad qualities from good ones (guna fé disha), (Example—a 


the fact of his goodness) tho folly of those who do not reverence him.) 


So also Giridhara-diaa (Piérati-bhéshana):— 
daha eka kf guna désha té= 
Ulldsdlankdra tehi 
Kahu’ guna té* pune, ddaha t&# 
Disha-hue tf guia Adtea tm 

He then gives four similar examples.’ 

So also Raghunatha (Ravika-méhana, 175) :— 

Yd uldea gute saw Pi-guna 
Guta saw’ dishana, désha té 


hit aura kaw tawna ! 
taranahi’ havi mati-dhawna | 1640 i" 
dosha, guna-hu- té* désha | 
varanata havi mati-kisha (|) 164d 


Aéta, désha saw disha 4 
guna, wdhi chari, svidésha | 1640 i] 


Hite avajid aura kaw 
Paras sudhd-kara kirana kaw 


na laget* guna aru disha i 
phulai na patkaja-késhe || 165 ul 


Indifferenoa. 


[Not in Séhitya-darpana,] 


It is the ornament of Indifference when one is not 
qualities (as might have been expected), aa for example: — 


affected by another's good or bad 


* The lotus-flower does not expand, when it touches the rays of the moon,” 
[Giridhara-disa (Bhdratt-bA iishana, 279) makes this plainer : — 


Guta té guna nahi héi, ory 
Kahaht avajiid déi vidhi 


* There are two kinds of Indifference, when good qualities do not 


another, and when bad qualities do not beget | 


ciz.c— 


nahi disha t& dasha | 
ime kavi kavité-kisha 1658 


bad qualities," He then gives examples of each, 


(1) Rapture not being begot by beantiful Poetry. 
(2) The ashes on Siva ‘ppearing to him as pleasant 88 sandal paste, and the Adléhal 


poison like nectar,] 


Toxt. 
Héhi vipati ya wd: ead #8 lijat quae mini 


hiyé chadhata Hari éni lt 166 


—= Sc oe — 
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| Acceptance. 

[Not in Sahitya-darpana. | 

When any disadvantage is desired as an advantage, it is the ornament of Acceptance, as 
for example : — 

‘May misfortune come (to me), that the Lord ever may dwell in my heart.’ 

(Here misfortune is a disadvantage, but as it is considered to be a necessary concomitant 
of God dwelling in the heart, it is looked upon as a blessing. 

So Giridhara-disa (RAdrat!-bhishana, 282) :-— 


Jaha* abhildshd désha ki (ahi mé guna pai | 
Taha anujia dbharana hokoht: sakala kavi-rdi WW 166a {| 
So Padmikara-bhatts (Padm@éharana, 232) :— 
Disha chahai mana mani guaa fo anujiid thaharéi | 186b 
And Raghonitha (Rasika-méhana, 176):— 
Tehchhd kijata désha ki jahd barauguna pai | 166¢ | 
It will be observed that all these authorities insist that the disadvantage must be desired. | 
Toxt. . 
Guna ma disha ‘ru disha mé quna-kalpana #4 léia | 
Suka yaha madhuri vdni saw’ bandhana lahyau visésha (1 187 WN 





[Not in Sa#hitya-darpana,] 
It is the fgure of Unexpected Result when what ta usually considered an advantage is 
represented as a disadvantage, and wice versd ; a8 for example : — 
‘This parrot owing to ita sweet voice has specially been imprisoned (in a cage).’ 
[So all writers. ] 
Text. 
Mudré prastuta pada bikhat aura’ artha prakdsa | 
Ali jdt ki na piwa tahd jaka’ raaill vdsa |) 168 II 
(Not in Sahitya-derpana, | 
It ia the figure of Indirect Design 
' word in hand; as for example: — 
‘O beo, why goest thon not to drink there where there is odour full of nectar’ ? 
(Here the second meaning is ‘O Hero, why goest thou not to drink the odorous nectar of 
the heroine's lips’? The Hero is indirectly designated by the name “ bee,” 
So Padmikara-bhatta (Padmadéharana, 235) :— 
Prakrita artha para pada jahd aichya artha ké td'hi | 
Sichana karai so kita hat mudré-"bhorana taha'hi i) 1688 [I 


ion, when a second meaning is made apparent in a 








‘The indication of a (metaphorical) meaning to be indicated by another word used in ite 
literal sense is Indirect Designation.’ So Raghunitha (Rasika-méhana, 178) :—“ Sichyé 'riha 
kate suchi bo,” | 





Ratnévalyalankira. he 
Raindvali prastuta artha krama té aura-hu nama | 
Ravitka chatura-mutha lakshmi-patt sakala jidna kawdAdma || 169 
Translation. 
The String of Jawels. 


| Not in Sahitya-darpana.] 
When a series of names of other people or things all meaning the subject in hand is given 
in order, it is an instance of this Sure; as for example : — 4 _ 
'O Devoted Gallant, Chief of the skilful (or Brahmi), Lord of Wealth (or ‘ishnu) 
Abode of all knowledge (or Siva).’ 
Here the Heroine addresses the Hero, and gives him these names in order. 
So Padmikara (Padindbharana, 237) :— | 
Ratudvali krama saw kahaba prékrita padértha-vrinda | | 
Ravi, asi, kuja, budha, guru gunanit lai Vidhi rackyan narinda (| 1088) 
The String of Jeweis is the mentioning in order a number of worda in the meaning of the 
subject in hand (indicating a person mentioned, and not, as in the last figure, not mentioned 
but inferred); as for example; — 
‘God created this king after selecting the qualities of the San, the Moon, Mars, Mercury 
and Jupiter.’ 
Text. 
Tadguna taji guna &penau eangati kau guna 1fi | 
Hisar mitt adhera mili pidma-rdga chhavi déi 1170 
: The Borrower, 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 746.) 
The Borrower is when an object is represented as quitting its own quality, and assuming 
that of another in proximity to it; as for example : — | : 
‘ Her lower lip, when it touches the pearl of her nose ring, gives it the beauty of a ruby," 
Pirva-riipa hat saga guna faji phirt apanau létu | 
Diijai jaba guna nd mitai kiyé mifana ké héiw \y 17 i 
Nésha sydma hai tiva galé yasa t& wjywala kita | 
Dipa mifdyé-hid kiyau rasand-mani uddyéta \| 172 {j 
| The Reversion. 
[Not in Sihitya-derpana, } 
It is the figure of Reversion (a) when an object abandons its adventitious qualities and 
reverta to its original form, and (6) when a thing does not abandon its own qualities, even 
thongh efforts be made to cause them to disappear. Examples are :— 
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'O Sésha, contact with Siva’s neck thou hadst become black, but now, by thy glory, 
thee art returned tc thy original pure white colour,’ 


‘Although she put out the light, still there was the gleam of her jewelled girdle.’ 


Si atadguna sige tf guna jaba lagata ndhi> | 
Piya anurdgi nd bhayau van régi mana indhi: ) 173 4 
Translation. 


The Non-borrower, 
[Séhttyd-da rpame, 747.) 


It is the Non-borrower when a thing does not acquire the qualities of what it is connected 
with (although such a borrowing might be expected); as for example : — 


‘My beloved though dwelling in my heart which glows with ardent affection, dotli not 
glow himself.’ | 


Text. 
Anugunalatkara. 
Anuguns sangati tf: jabai prea guiana sarasdi | 
Mukia-mdla hiya hdsya té alike goiia hwai jdt) 174 
Translation. 
[Not in Sdéitya-derpana. | 


When a thing’s original qualities are enhanced by connexion with another, it is the figure 
called the Enhancer; as for example :— 


‘The pearl necklace on her heart becomes still whiter when she smiles 


(from the reflection 
of her pearly teeth).’ 


Text. 
Militalan kara, 
Milita sf sddrisya tf bhéda jabai na lokhdi | 
druna-verna tiya-charana we yfcaka lakhyau aa jai yy 176 
Translation. 
The Lost, 


[ Sahitya-darpana, 744.) 


The Lost is when the difference (between one thing and a similar thing) is not Apparent, 
‘aod one is lost or merged in the other), through o likeness of properties; as for example :— 


‘The red dye is not visible on the rosy feet of the lady (being lost in their lustre).’ 





Samanys jo eddriiya ti jdiai parai na vittsha | 
Pharaka nahi éruti-kamala aru tiya-lichana animésha jh 176 jy 
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The Sameoness, 
(Sthitya-darpana, 745, ] 
‘The Sameness is when something in question (is spoken of as) having become indistin- 
guishable from something else, through a likeness of properties; as for example : 
‘The intent-eye of the lady and the lotus behind her ear were indistinguishable (feng nahi).” 
|Here owing to the resemblance between the lotus and the eye of the Indy intently gazing on 
her beloved, they could not be distinguished. } 


Unmilita «airisya te bhéda pherat taba mani | 
K-rati dgé tuhina-girt chiuat parata pahichint (1 177 i 
Translation. 


‘Not in Sdhitya-derpana. ] 

When owing to a likeness of properties, the difference (between one thing and another 
similar thing, in which it is merged, is not noticed, as in the figure of the Lost, v. 175, but) is 
subsequently made plain, it is The Discovered; as for example : — 

‘In (the brightness of) thy fame the snowy Himiilaya (was not visible, and) its existence 
conld not be known till it was actually touched (and its coldness felt), 





Text. 
‘aha vibéshaka viffeha puni phurai jo samatd méjha | 
Tiya-mukha aru poskaya lekhos aii darsana té wi-jha ) 178 Wh 
Translation, 


The Distinguisher. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 

It is The Distinguisher when, after noticing (an apparent) sameness, the distinguishing 
quality (of one) is subsequently made manifest; as for example : — 

‘(The difference between) the Lady's face and the lotns is made manifest at even when 
the moon shews herself (for then the lotus closes, and the lady's face expands at the approach 
of her beloved).’ 

Text. 
Godhéttara Eachhw bhava té uffara d’né hota | 
Una vélasa-taru mé* pathiba ulergna layeka ito W 178 
The Hidden Answer. 

[Not in Séhitya-darpana, | 

It is the Hidden Answer, when an answer is given with some under-meaniag; as for 
example: — 


‘Amidst that reed thicket there is a spring fit for the halting of a traveller.’ [Here the 
berome answers a traveller, and her inner meaning ia that the place is suitable for a flirtation. ] 
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Chitra prama uftara duhd fka vachana mé adi | 
Mugdha tiya ki kéli ruchi géha kina mé k6i 180 tN 
[Not in Sahitya-darpana, | 
When the same words express both a question and its answer, it is the ornament of the 
Manifold; as for example: — 
Queation: — ‘In what room (yéha kéva mé*) doth the damsel enjoy amorous dalliance’ ? 
(The same words, differently interpreted, give the answer, tiz.: — } 
Auswor: — ‘In the corner of the room (géha-kina mé-) the damsel doth enjoy amorous 
dalliance.’ ' 
(Padmakara-bhatta in the PadmabAaraga (249), and Giridhara-disa in the Phdralt-blatshana 
(311), mention another variety of this figure in which one answer is areply toseveral questions ; 
thus Padmabharana (249): — 


(itera ika bahu prama kaw chitra kahau, Ké syima? | 
Kauna ju ripw kshatriyana kau ? misaladheraki? Rama 1808 Ii 
When one answer is a reply to many questions it is also an example of this figure; as for 
example: — 


Question : — Who was the Dark One, who was the Fnemy of the Kehattriyas, and who waa 
the Clab-bearer ? 
Answer: — Rama. I. e., Rama-chandra, Paraéu-rima, and Bala-rima respectively. ] 


Text. 
Stichhama pore dieya lekhai etinont me’ kachhn bhai | 
Mat: dékhyau, whi ssa-mam késani liyan chhapai W181 
Translation. 
The Subtle. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 748.) 

When some meaning is conveyed to another by hints it is termed the Subtle (#iksAma) ; 
aa for example : — 

‘I saw the Lady, and she concealed her jewel-face under her black hair [thereby 
intimating that at nightfall she would meet me.’ | 


Text. 
Pihita chhapt para-bitea Lau jani dikhdwai bhai | 
Pratahi ayé dja piys havnt dawati tiya pai 1) 183 
Translation. 
The Concealed, 


[Not in Sihitya-darpana. } 

When by some (hidden) meaning a person shews @ circumstance connected with another, 
which is concealed by him, it is the ornament of the Concealed; as for example: — 

‘ Her beloved (did not) approach ber couch (till) morning, and smiling the lady shampoos 
his feet.’ 
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Here the Indy means to hint that he has been spending the night with some other charmer, 
and that he must be weary, and will be reated by the shampooing, | 


Vyajéoktyalankara. 
Vyaja-ukti kochAn aura eilhi kahai* durai: dhava | 
Sakhi, suka kinhyou barmne yahe dantani jéni andre () 1863 
Translation. ul FY 
ongr The Dissembler, any 
[Sahil yo-torpana, 749.) 
When a person conceals (the trae canse of) a fact which is apparent, by explaini - 3 in 
some other way, it is the Dissembler (eydjékin); as for example; — a ne 


‘My dear, it was a parrot Which did this deed, mistaking my teeth for pomegranate 
ceods,’ “ 7 - ts n 3 


| Here the Heroine dissembles and conceals the true reason of the Wounds. 1pon. hes Ape mst 
enuged by the amorous kisses of her beloved. ] 
| | Text. 
Gadhéktyalan kira. 
Gidha ukti wien aura bE Kijars para upadéia | 
Kathi, sakhi, haw jiw'gi pijtna déca mahéia Wo 1g4 ii 
Translation. — 
The Hidden Speech. 
[Not in Sdéhtlya-darpava. | 
It is the ornament of Hidden Speech (gidhtiH), when under pretence of saying something 
else, m person suggests (to a third) a course of conduct: as for exnmple :— 
‘Tomorrow, my dear, I shall go to worship (at the temple of) Muhdda," 
[Here the heroine ‘ndicates to her lover who is standing by and:hears her talking to her 
friend, that the next place of nasicuation will be the temple of Mahésa, } i = 
[Tho Lala-chondrikd (317) contrasts the gudiskti, with another figure which it enlls anydokti, 
or Other Speech, and defines them thus: — . | 
Gidhikt, aur bé mis awe kaw wpaildé | anyokis, ur bd! ewer por koko 
Hidden speech ia when under pretence of (addressing) one person, instruction is given to 
another. It is Other Speech, when « person attributes 9 characteristic of one thing or person 
to another. Bihiri-lil in his Saf'sai (317) gives on example of both these figures ; — 
Kahyou méha milanan rahyan you kethi gahei mardre | 
Cte daw eekitht wrahanan ita chilai mé éra 184 u 
The speaker is the hero,— ‘ Wrathfally said she (as she spoke) in that direction and abused 
her friend, “ you have been entangled in love, you have had meeting with w lover,” and then 
the looked towards me." | 
Here it is Hidden Speech, for ander pretence of abusing her friend she abused the ee, 
ad it is also Other Speech, for the conduet alleged fs that of the friend is really meant te be 
attributed to the hero, j | ieee i 
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Text. 
Vivritéktyalankara. 
Nlésha chiapyau kinkyou prakata Vivfitékti Aai aina | 
Pujang déva makésa how kaheli debhdd saina tj 185 I 
The Open Statement. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpawa.] 
It isan example of the Open Statement when a thing is intimated by a paronomasia in a 
atatemeut made openly ; as for example: — 
‘She made « gesture, as she said that she would go to worship Mahésa.’ 
(Here the word (#atmi=smiyna) translated ‘westure,’ also means ‘ several’ (sainya), and the 
lady by making a gesture intimated to her lover that ‘several’ companions would accompany 
lier. Hence the intimation to the lover is made by a paranomesia on the word saina, which was 


said (or rather acted) openly, This figure differs from the Subtle (v. 187), in being founded on u 
puronomasia. | 


Toxt. 
Yuktyalankara, 
Yoho yukti Haha kriya torme chhapiyau jit | | 
Piya chalata a'sud chalé pirchhata naing jovbhai 1 186 
Translation, 
The Artifice, 


[Not in Sahitya-dar jana, ] 
lt is the Artifice when ono action is concealed by doing another, se for example : — 
“Toars flowed from her eyes as her beloved departed, and she yawned as she wiped her eyes 
(to conceal the action).’ 
Text. 
Ldékéktyalankira. 
Léka-ukti bechhu vachana sou linké [éka-pravéda | 
Naina madi shala masa law sativa cirgha wehada |) 187 11 
Translation. 
The Idiom. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana,) 
It is the figure of the Idiom (/éké&ti), when words are employed whichare used in common 
talk (in an idiomatie or proverbial sense) ; a6 for example : — 
‘She must close her eyes for six months (in the absence of her beloved), and suffer separa- 
tion and sorrow. 
[Here the expression ‘ to close the eyes’ is idiomatically used, in the sense it bears in 
common talk, to mean ‘ to suffer pain. | 
Text. 
Léka-ukti kachiu artha sau’ ei chhékokti pramitui } 
Jé gdina kaw phérihai téhi Dhanawijaya jaunt 1 168 I 
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[Not in SiAitya-darpana,] ; 
When an idiom is used, ss in the last figure, and at the same time the words can 
also be taken more or less in their literal sense, it is an instanve of Ambiguous Speech ; as fur 
example : — 
“Know him to be Arjuna, who will bring back the cows.’ [This is an idiomatic proverbial 
saying, and means that it requires a great man to do a great action.) 
It also means literally that the hero has attacked the foe, and has released cattle, and is 
therefore a second Arjuna. 
Text. 
Vakréktyalankira, 
Vakra-ukti hachiu désha gan artha phéri jo Add | 
Rostka apiraba hau, piyd, burew kahata nahi koi \) 189 


Crooked Speech, 

[ Séhitye-darpana, 641.) 

When the meaning of (the speech of another) is changed to the hearer by a paronomasia 
it is called Crooked Speech (vakriktt) ; da for example : — 

"My dear, you are a wonderful lover [meaning a very base lover], and no one (I suppose) 
[that is to say every one] speaks badly of you," 

[The example does not fit the definition. That is, however, the fault of the latter, which 
is incomplete, and not of the former. According to the Séhitya-darpana, and all other authori- 
ties which I have consulted, the definition should ron, “When the meaning of (the apeoch of 
another) is changed (to the hearer) by a peronomasia (élésha), or by a change of voice (kaku), it 
is, ete.’ The example is evidently an instance of Crooked Speech depending on a change of 


voice, The whole meaning of the sentence is reversed by the satyrical or reproachful tone in 
which it is uttered, 


The SéAitya-darpana classes this figure as a Verbal Ornament (éehddleikéra), and not as an 
Ornament of Sense (arthdlankére) under which head it is classed in the #Ads)é-bhishona and other 
modern works. | 


[Giridhara-disa (Phaératt-Latshana, 332) thas defines this figare :— 


Sunata rakya rishadi rasa rachai artha jaho aura } 
Kahw* alésha-hu kdku cow vokra-uki tehi thaura | 


When on hearing a sentence,a meaning different (from its natoral one) is given to it 


under the influence of anger and the like, either by a paronomasia or by @ change of voive, it 
is called Vakrékei, | | 


So Padmdbharana, 259; Rastka-méhana, 195.) 


Text. 
Svabhivéktyalatkara 
Svabhivokti yata jdéntyar varnane jéti-subhéé 
Havsi hast dikhat¢ péiri jhukaty 


miukha mérati itardi 1 190 y 
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Translation. 
¥ The Description of Nature. 

The Description of Nature is the narration of actions natural to the actor [the SdAiiya- 
darpana says the object must be one that is not easily perceived] ; aa for example : — 

‘She smiles nas she looks, and again she bends her body away (in anger), and again she 
proudly tarns aside her face.’ 

[This is an account of the chatacteristic actions of s heroine who is another's (perak(ya), 
Giridhara-disa (BAdrati-tAtsAena, 335, explains jati by Hautea-ddi, 

‘ Sisutoddi jo jdti Aat tadgata jauna syabAdca.") 

[This figure is also called jAti or j&ti-varnana or jiti-svabhiva-varpana. From what 
some authors say it might be gathered that erebAdrékti and joti are different figures, but they 
are everywhere defined in identical terms. Thns the An'war-chandnka (499) thos defines 








sv@bhavdkti : — 
Ji kei jaisé riipa quva voranata withi rift 
Ta a6 jati wabhdoa kavi bhdshuta dai keri priti i 190a 1 


The same work (579) defines jati in exactly the same words. 
Again the Léla-chandrikd (28) defines svalAdvikti as follows :— 


Jd kau jeisau rtipa guia kahiné t@Ai riti | 
Subhdvéket td kaw su-kaes bhdvata Aci kari priti th 180b 
and (2), defines jati thus, — 
jai an jaisau jdyu haw riipa kahat tihi jéee Wo 1800 II 
[Préman. 
True Love. 


Not in Dhdsha-bhishana, 
Not in Sdhitya-darpene. Thus defined in the Lila-chandrikd (146) :— 
Jaha* nahi kapata pirtti, taka lakht prémalenkdra 1 190d Il 
A desoription of true love is called Préman. 
Example, Bih«drt-sat'sat, 146:— 


Bittata banata na bAdea, tau chite faraeata alt pydra | 
Dharati, whhdi, lagdi wre bhishana vosana hothydra WY 18008 II 


(The hero has just arrived from o journey.) She cannot find an opportunity of meeting 
him (in private), and her soul is all atremble with her great love. So she takes up, presses 
to her bosom, and puts down the ornaments, the clothes, the weapons (which he has just 


discarded). | 


Toxt. 
Bhavika dhiita dhavishya jo peratichha hoi batai | 
Vrinddpana mé* dju waka lild dékéi jai ) 181 Wt 
Translation. 


Vivid description. 


When something past or future is represented as if it were present (prot yakela), it is 
termed the Vision; as for example : — 
‘Those sports (of Krishna) in Fyinddvana are (as it were) seen (by me) to-day.’ 
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[Heres heroine addresses her companion. The sport which she imagines she saw took 
place long before. She had been sporting with her beloved, and had imagined herself as 
sporting with Krishna in the olden time, According to some authorities: the mention of 
Krishpa is a reference to the futare ; she saw, in her mind's eye, the sport which Krishya would 
carry out at some future time.] es oe 


Udattalankara, | 
Upalakshana kari sdédhtat adlikat so udatta | | 
Saba ja ké vasa hita hat sung tonaka-si ddta i 192 jj 
Translation. 


_ [Sdhitya-darpana, 752. The definition is, however, quite different. ] 

When, from a petty cample,* greater things are inferred (than would be expected 
words taken explicitly), it is the figure of the Exalted; as for example :— 

* All go and become subject to him, on hearing but a few words.’ [Here it is implied that 
the few words had very great power to produce such an effect and it is left to be inferred how 
wouderful would be the result of a long oration. Es pede Hereulem is an example of this figure. | 

[The Sdhitya-darpana definition is as follows: — ‘The description of sipermundane 
prosperity (/ékdtisaya-sampatti), or an action of great persons (represented) collaterally to the 
subject in hand (prastwtasya-anga), ts termed the exalted, Other modern writers closely agree. 
Thus Giridhara-disa, Bhdriti-bAtshena, 340 and ff. :— 





Sldghantya 76 charita ad anga aura kG Adi | 

Aru att smapalt vuranibé hai uddtta vidhi déi |) log 4 
Yatha:— 

Muni-jana dhyiteaht* jis pada dariana pivahi* raicha | 

Té kubjd ki bAarana mé* rdjata baifMé majicha 1) 192b 4) 

Fé ghara tai: dérahi+ jant dhari manina duhdrd | 

Zina ié SA naga-naga ghand lakhahu méru anwAdes 1 192¢ 4 


It is the Exalted (a) when a praiseworthy action takes place collaterally with something 
else, and (4) when excessive prosperity is described ; as for example : — 

(a) ‘He, whose feet the saints meditate on and see but seldom, is in the hanchbacked 
girl's house, glorious, seated on her bed.’ =" 

()) * From thy house the maid-servants Sweep out jewels, which have been Inid aside. 
And #9, they have become heaps of previous stones, resembling Mount Mérn,’ | 

80 also PadmaébAarapu, 267,] 


Text. 
Atyuktyalankira, 
Alankare atyukti yaha | varanata alikaya ritpa | 
Vichaka tér€ dina jg bhaé kalpa-tarw, dhiipa |) gg ll 
Translation. 
Exaggeration, 


[Not in Sihttya-darpana.] 


Where » description is made in a manner which is excessive, it is Exn feration ; as for 
example : — i 


‘O king, the very beggars (at thy door) throngh thy generosity ha | 
Plenty (granting every wish),’ } Generosity have become trees of 


* Comm, upalakihaya kahai* kachhu aida bor kai, 
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[Other authors insist that the description must be surprising and literally untrue. Thus, 
Giridhara-diisa (Bhérati-bAdshana, 343): — 
Jaha uddrata airala virahddika ki ukit | 
Adbhuta mithyd hét taha alaakdra atyukti 11 193a il 
It is Exaggeration, when a description of nobility, heroism, unhappy love or the like 
contains & statement which is at the same time surprising and untrne, 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana, _ apealaiat ine 
Not in SdAifya-darpana. Defined in Léla-chandrikd (217), as follows: — 
Sirathd | Thahi sabda balu bira adhikdj-hita vipasd 1 193b It 
The repetition of one word, for the sake of giving ita superlative force, is called Repetition, 


thus: — 
Bihéri-zat'sai, 217 : — 
Hast Aaa Aérati navala trya mada ké mada umadats | 
Balak: balaki b6lati vachena laleki lalaki lopatats 1 1830 I 


‘The young bride exults in the drunkenness of joyful love, and laughing, laughing, looks 
around. Babbling,® babbling, does she utter words, and staggering, staggering, she falls 
upon her beloved’s neck.’ 

Compare the ‘Red, red rose’ of English idiom. ] 


Text. 
Sé nirukti jaba yoga ié* artha kalpand tna | 
Uiddhaca kubjd vasa bhad nirguad whet niddna | 184 I 
Translation. 


Derivative Meaning. 
[Not in Sdhitya-derpana.] 
It ig the figure of Derivation when hy reverting to the etymological meaning of a word, 
a secondary meaning can be arrived at; 4s for example ; — 
«(Q Uddhava, if (Krishna) is indeed enamoured of Kubji, that is the end (to be expected) 
of one who is worthless.’ 
(Here if we take the word nirguya in its original meaning of ‘devoid of quality,’ hence 
"the Supreme Deity,’ we can translate the verse): — 
‘O Uddhava, if (Krishna) is enamoured of Kubja, he is indeed The Supreme Deity.’ 
[The example of Padmikara-bhatta (Padmabharana, 279) is better : — 
Rukhata na hita kadn kihw 26 vena vind kerala vihara | 
Yohai samujhi vidhs nai kiyé mihana ndmatumAdra |) 1948 Il 
‘Thou art faithful to none, but wanderest sporting in the Forest. God knew this when he 
created thee, and gave thee thy name of Méhana (the bewilderer)."] 
| (Bhranti — Error. 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. 
Not in Sdhitya-derpana. Bhiishana-tripathi (quoted in An'wer-chandrikd, 266) thus defines 
this figure :— | 
Bhrama chitta héta a | Bhishana gu bArdnti git UW 184d I 
| = Mei +e. “ = —— 
© Lit, speaking indistinctly like one drunk. I am afrnid that there is no donbt that the poet meant to 
represent’ the bride as not ouly Aguratively but also literally drunk, and that he thought all the better of her for 
being 40. 
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Bhishaa sings that it is the figure of Error, when the intellect makes a mistake. 
This figure is quite distinct from arama (62), 
Example, Bihdri-sat'sal, 205 » — 


Rakhi pekari pitt ou risa bharé bhawha chita naina | | | 
Lakhi sapené piya dna-rati jagata-hu lagati hiyai na) 1840 


‘She grasped the side of the bedstead, her eyebrows, soul, and eyes all full of rage. For 
in a dream she saw her beloved in another's arms : — nay, even when she woke she would not 
nestle into hie heart."] a 





So pratishédha pranddha jé artha nishédhyan jar | 
Miéhana kara wurall naht hat kachAn badi balai | 195 i 
Negation of Meaning. 
(Not in Sdiitya-darpena,) 
It is the ornament of Negation of Meaning, when the ordinary meaning (of a word or 


sentence) is negatived ; as for example : — 


frenzied with love).” | drives 


[Here the ordinary acceptation of the word murali, vis., ‘flute,’ is denied. Another example 
from the Padmabharana, 278, may be given: — 


Rachi na madhu midrt huté #0 punt sudhd (8° ahi 4 
Lai adiarana té madhuraté bheri sn adharana mihi |) 1958 


“Honey was not made from candy, nor yet from nectar. Its sweetness was taken from thy 
lips, and then poured full into thy lips again."] 
Text. 
Vidhyalankara. 
Alenkéra vidhi s'ddha jé arthe sddhiyai* phért 
Ktkila hai kékile, jabai ritu mé- karihai féri yy yp@ 4 
Translation, 
Corroboration of Meaning. 


Tt is the Corroboration of Meaning when the ordinary meaning (of a word or sent ) 
is emphasized ; as for example : — 


* The cuckoo will be indeed a cuckoo, when it utters its notes in (the Spring) season,” 
(Here the ordinary meaning of the word * cuckoo" is emphasized, ] 
Text. 
Hétu-eleakriti dit, jaha kérana kirajy Remar 
Kirana kéraja the jaha taste éhe-hi cna |) 197 i! 
Udita bhaya aagi manini mane mifdwata mana | 
Aléri siddii samriddAi yaha ‘iri kripd bakhéné 198 il 


Iti erth@lankédrandma eh aturthah prakdia, 
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Translati 
[SWAitya-dar pana, 712. Where, however, ouly the second variety mentioned inthe BAdshd- 


bAGsAaga is found.) 

The ornament of the Cause is of two kinds: —(a) In the first, the cause and its effect are 
represented as together. (6) In the second, when the cause of any thing is represented in 
identity with the effect ; as for example : — 

(a) ‘Proud Lady, hear my words, The moon is arisen and ctraightway dissipateth 
pride.’ 

[Here the canse of the disappearance of pride, the moon, and the effect, the disappearance, 
are represented as coincident, Or we may translate: —‘ Proud Lady, hear my words, thy pride 
(is arisen, and with it) the muon which dissipateth it.’ Here the occurrence of pride is repre- 
sented as canging the meen which dissipates it to arise. The pride is the cause, the rising af 
and the moon is the effect.] 

(6) *This, my success, my affluence, I declare to be thy favour.’ 

_ [Here the cause, the master’s favor, is represented as in identity with ita effect, — the 
soccess, etc., of the servant. ] 
Eud of the Fourth Lecture, entitled Ornaments af Senee i 4 || 
(To be comtinwed.) 





NOTES OW THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.S. 
PART I, 
EELIGION. 
CHAPTER I. 
A.— 5SPIRIT-WORSHIP. 
l. Ancestor-worship. 


Ancestor-worship, says Mr. Herbert Spencer, is the rudimentary form of religion. The 
first idea ofa spirit was the soul of the dead, and itseems to have been with the souls of the 
dead that the carly man peopled the air, the earth, the water, the underground, and many plants 
and animals. Among high class Hindus ancestor-worship is one of the most universal 
faiths. Every orthodox Brikman daily, after performing his sandiyd (adoration) and dévapijye 
(worship of household gods) and before taking his meals, offers tarpan (oblations of water) to 
his ancestors. Again, among the high and middle class Hindus, whenever any auspicious 
ceremony is performed, it is one of the essential parts of the ceremony that the ancestors should 
be invited and worshipped along with the gods, and generally aday or two before a wedding, or 
eome other important ceremony, some Brahmans and Brihman women are fed in the name 
of the ancestors and Luldévatds, or family deities, in order that no evil may befall the family 
during the ceremony. Among the lower classes and ruder tribes of Hindus the family dead 
hold the place of the house, or village, god, if not of the chief god. The Dhér Kiithkaris of 
Thana worship tho spirits of dead relations, which have become bhits, capable of entering 
the bodies of men.! The Vaitis of Thina worship a cocoanut in their houses as a representative 
of their ancestors? and the Kénkani Kanbis of Kiénara worship an onhusked cocoanut as their 
ancestor.® The Kanara Att® Kunbis worship an unhosked cocoanut on a platform in the 





t Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 165. 41 Op. ci. Vol. ZIT. p. 183, 3 Op. at. Vol. XV. p. 217, 
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cooking-room as an ancestor, Among them the spirit of the man who dies an accidental death 
is supposed to wander, The spirit is kept to the village boundary by the offering of a cock. 
The Hilvakki Vikkals, an early tribe of Kanarese hoshandiunen, worship balindra, their 
ancestral cocoanut, by bathing it with water, rubbing it witlr sandal paste, offering it flowers, 
aud waving a lighted lamp before it. The Bhtls of Khindésh worship the spirits of their 
auecstors, and believe in sorcery, witcheraft, and omens. Most of them pay a special revereuce 
to the female spirits called widtas, or the mothers.® Among the Bijipar Ambiga, or sbli er 
on the fifth, or other odd, month after a death, if the dead be a man, & mask, or, if the dead be 
* woman, » top-like veasel, is brought and laid among the house gods and worshipped.” The 
Siryavamal Lads of Bijapur, on the eleventh day after a death, get » silver image of the dead 
made, and, with other ancestral images, carry it to a stream-bank and wor ship it! ‘The 
Belgaum Kunbis worship copper pots filled with water as representatives of their ancestors? 
The Rimésis of Belgaum worship their ancestors,!° Ip ihe Gujarit Pinch Mahila the 
household deity of the Bhois is Méldi Mati, a dead weman of the homse, whe helps them when 
they wish to avenge themselves on a rival! The Cajarat Chirans often wear round the neck a 
golden mask of one of their ancestors, and among the Gujarat Bhatwiis the only household god 
is the image of a woman who has been possessed.!2 The Central Provinces G ta peibes the 
forests, hills, valleys and trees with Gonds,! They worship Sanalk, or the dead who tela 
the office of ministrant, or pujdri The Naikada Gonds worship the family dead on the third 
day after a death and on every Saturday and feast day ;!3 and the Halwis an. dusty ohne oP 
Cronds, also worship the ancestors,’ and the dina, a dead man, xod the sow, n dead woman.!? 
The Sonthals sacrifice fowls and sheep to ancestors.!® In Bastern Bengal the important tribe 
of Bhiliyas worship rire, or dead ancestors 19 and ancestor-wership also seovale iessaa dice 
Nagéswiirs and the Karens.™ Further west the Kéchs, or Kécchs, of Kfich Bihar worship their 
ancestors and offer them fruit," and the Kéls bring back the soul of the dead as a household 
spirit. The Khonds of Ganjam in North Madras, think on ancester is re-born in a child. 
The Poliars, formerly a slave class isn Malaliir, worship the good dead as E icapent end: ike 
bad dead as Kuli, aud make offerings to both. The Panians, a wild tribe near the Wynaad, 
eall good spirits kulis and bad spirits pinds. They lay ont rice, cocoanat and: ligudeten Cle 
ground, and call on the spirits to receive the offerings. The Arriyang, or Malai-arasar, of South 
Trovaukor worship ancestors and local spitits who live in peaks, trees and great rocks.” 
Sir W. Elliot mentions the case of a woman in Masulipatam, who was believed to have been 
murdered by her husband coming and entering into women and demanding her husband. The 
woman afterwards became a goddess, and was worshipped.” ‘The Malabir fishermen, known ns 
Afukuas, worship the spirits called Paistchis, and respect a class of exorcists called Kunian3 
The Kerubarus, properly shepherds and blanket- weavers, one of the leading Kanarese tribes, 
worship virrkds, the spirits of unmarried ancestors, Red cloth, molasses, and rice are offered 
every year to them. If the feast is omitted, the wrikis get angry, send sickness anc 
horrid dreams, kill sheep, and strike people on the back when they walk at night. They are 
appeased by a feas'. The worship of unfriendly spirits, or demons, ig most typical among the 
South Indian Shinirs. The spirit is called Pai, or P&3° Sir W. Elliot says this demon-worship 
has infected all the religions systems of India, The Brihmans abbor it, but in sickness conform 





‘Op, cat. Vol. XV, p. 229, * Op. cit. Vol. KV. p. 208, "Op. cit. Vol, XIT, p- 04. 
7 Op. cif. Vol. XXILL p, 117, * Op. cit. Vol. X XU. p. 172 * Op, cit. Vol. EXL p. 12a, 
® Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 134. 1? From MBS. sotes, ™ From MS. notes. 
# Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 4h “Op, cit, App. I. 
4 Op. cit, p. 2. ™ Op, eit, p. 21, * Op. cit, App, ITT, 
™ Jour. Ethno. Sec. Vol, I. p. 108,  Dalton’s Deseriptire Eiinology of Bengal, p.159. 
® Op. cit. pp. 117, 152. Op, cit, p. 91.  Tylor's Primitive Cullure, Vol. IT, p. 153, 
18 Maopherson's Nhonds, p. 5 ™ Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. IL. Pp. 462, 
® Op. cit, p. 494, # Jour, Ethno, Soc. Now Series, Vol, 1, Pp 106 
31 Op. cit. p. 116. ™ Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. II. p. 939. 
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to it In Maisor the Idigas, a Telaga class of palm-tappers worship tirikds, or the spirits 
of unmarried men? The Teloga Bédarns of North-East Maisor believe that the spirits of 
the unmarried dead, or virikds, come back, and threaten evil if they are not worshipped. Images 
nre carved, or rather rude shapeless stones are set up, oiled and kept in « hollow cairn of stones, 
and offerings of rice and cloth are made to them.” The Lali-Gundarus, a class of Maisor 
husbandmen, pray to the spirits of the good dead who send dreams.4 The Wakalgarns, 
another very large class, believe that the good dead warn in dreams.” In Maisor the Gollarus, 
a Telngu tribe, sacrifice to the spirits of the good dead.** The Kunsa Vakaligarus, a class of 
Karnitak hosbaudmen, think that the spirit of the good becomes » kind of god and warn men 
in dreams, Bad men become devils, but have no power over men.” The Koramas of Maisor 
worship a male deity named Muni, and make him presents of fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep.™ 
In Maisor the ammas, or mothers, are very largely worshipped by the lower classes; and their 
priests, as a rule, belong to the impure tribes. Linguyats, and even Brihmans in danger, some- 
times make (blood) offerings to the mothers.” The ammas, or mothers, are the great objects of 
worship among the lower class Hindus of South India? Whenever a Brihman meets with 
good fortune he must perform a memorial service to his ancestors.“ 

In Central Asia the Kafiraof the Hindu Kush believe that many of their idols were once 
men and women,“? They leave an open space in their line of battle, that there may be room for 
the dead heroes to join the conflict and fight on their side. The Burmans worship spirits 
named nats, and make them offerings of water, fruit, oil, lamps, and morsels of food. The chief 
Burman spirit is called Tagaung. He was formerly a king. Numerous early tribes in Burma 
scattered among the Buddhist Burmans, such as Karens, Kachins and others, have no worship 
bat naf or spirit-worship.“* Ancestor and hero-wership ts the basis of the Chinese religion.“ 
The Chinese make such prayers to their ancestors as 5 Christian makes to God — grace to 
pass safely throngh life and to prepare for eternal glory. Tu times of trouble they go and 
eousult their ancestors.” Filial piety, which, after the death of parents, assumes the form of 
ancestral worship, must be considered the central doctrine of the system of Confucius, and is 
regarded at present as the national religion of China.” The worship of ancestors is one of the 
chief branches of the religion of the Chinese. The Japanese Aamis, or gods in Shinto temples, 
were dead ancestors, chiefly emperors? The kumis, or guardian spirits of Japan, are (dead) 
men.*! 

The Australians have no religion, except the ghosts of the dead and demons. Caves, 
thickets aud pools of water are supposed to be haunted by the spirits of the dead. The dead 
are worshipped in New Zealand.§ The Negritos of the Philippine Islands bold the dead in 
great reverence, For years they offer tobacco at the tomb, and hang the bow and arrow of the 
dead over the grave, and think he goes a-shooting.“* Among the people of the Hervey Islands, 
after a chief died, his head wns cut off, and a cocoanut laid in his grave, and the head was set 
in the bow of a ship, and was prayed to in bad weather. The Polynesians, Fijians, Malays and 
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New Caledonians worship dead and more remote ancestors as gods. The people of the Marian 
Group, or Philippine Islands, have an extraordinary veneration for ancestors, not out ese 
but out of fear. They keep their skulls in their houses and call on them in time of need! 
The people of the Solomon Islands say all spirits were men,” In Melanesia one great class of 
spirits is the ghosts of men,” 


Some tribes in Central South Africa pray to the departed chiefs and relations. In 
Africa the spirits of men are the Zulus’ deities. In East Africa graves of chiefs strewn with 
broken earthenware, and also with hnts built over them with a centre post of cactus tree, are 
common,’ The Bongos of the White Nile make images in wood of their dead chiefa 
and of their wives and children, and adore them.” The only god of the Shillooks 
of the White Nile is an ancestor who brought them to their present settlement." 
In Madagascar a divinity is ascribed to aneesiors. They are said to have gone 
to be gods, and are invoked in prayers immediately after the Supreme Being.® The god 
of the Hottentots is their great chief,“ and when they are in trouble they pray at their 
ancestors’ graves. The worship of ancestors is found. both in North and in South America." 
Some tribes eat the ashes of their fathers to whom they pay divine honours.? The Romans 
worshipped their house-fathera and their trihe-fathers as Lares and Manes, and in their 
honour beld the Parentilian Festival,7 


A main ground for ‘he belief in the return of ancestors was tho likeness of children to 
the dead, The Kénkan Kunbls and even Brilhmans believe that the dead ancestors sometimes 
come into children, and so in many cases children are named after their grandfathers orgrand- 
mothers. Among Gujarit Musalmans, if a child is naughty or peevish, its mother or nurse 
says: “ Its kind has come on its head."?! It is the belief of the Khonds that an ancestor comes 
back inachild.” Among the American Indians, whena man dies the medium pots his handson the 
head of one of the mourners, and the spirit of the dead entera him, ready to appear in his next 
offspring,” Among the Laplanders of Europe, an ancestral spirit tells the mother that he has 
come inte the child, and directs her to call the child by his name,74 





2. Ancestors become Guardians, 
1, Spirits as Guardians, 

Tf the first feeling towards the ghostly dead was fear, the wars between rival families and 
rival tribes must have given rise te the idea that the gallant dead Were the guardians of the 
living.” ‘Visions of WArriors, ag in later umes, would appear and turn the scale in o fight. 
From faith in the family head, or in the chiefof the clan, flowed the great body of guardian 
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spirits, —the Vaishnava or protenting element in many pan te the origin of family bad pes, *, the 
Hinde dévak, the American totem, the Australian dodong. 


} ‘Ono result of the guardian, or dual type, of religion — Zoroastrianism, Vaishnavism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity — was to increase the power and the fear of unfriendly spirite : 
the greater the evil to be warded, the higher the value of the guardian, None of the higher faiths 
seems so suited to foster magic as Buddhism. Its ascetic morality, its deification of dread, 
and its want of a controlling guardian, made practical Buddhism a fight between fiends and 
magic. The Jain girjis are the only body of priests in Western India, whose chief function is 
exorcisim.? Among the Kirintls, or Kiratis ( calling themselves Khombos and Kiriwas) on 
the Bhutin and Népal borders are exorcists, who wander dressed as Buddhist priests, dance 
and cast out dovils.?? The Lepchas of East Bengal, who are Buddhists, have priests who are 
medicine men, exorcists and directors of feasts in honour of evil spirits. The Buddhist Bhutiis 
of Bhutin believe inn countless host of spirits, and make them offerings of flowers and rags.7? 
In North Biotin the Baddhist priests are the doctors of the people. Exorcism is the only 
system of treatment.” Beilimans have despised this power of exorcism, trusting to Siva, the 
ruler of spirits ; and among Lingiyats the wearing of the ling frees from the fear of spirits. 


The following examples support the view that the family dead were the first guardians. 
The Koméarpiike of Kimara believe that the spirits of their ancestors become guardinns of their 
houses, ‘They make offerings of fowls and sheep to these guardian spirits on the last day of 
Dasara" The Havig Bralimans of Kanara, on their mirriage and other anspicious Occasions, 
worship the eight wdlrikds, or mothers, and the pifris, or ancestral spirits who are considered as 
guardians.®? The Atté Vakkals offer acock to the guardian spirits, or nas," The gunrdians of 
the Shenva Tirs, or Shindis, of Gujarit is Bhildimité, a woman of the house.“ The Central 
Provinces Kola bring back the souls of the dead to be worshipped as house spirits. The 
gtardian of the Kors, or Muiisis, of West Bengalis the spirit of a dead chief. The Boniyis of 
the Central Provinces leave a dish of flour on the tomb, and going back search for the print 
ofa fowl’s foot, The print shows that the dead is pleased, and hascome asa guardian.” The 
Bhiiyis,a Toranian or Dravidian Bengal tribe, worship the aun asa guardian, calling it Vira, or 
Mahibir, the heroic dead.™ The Orissa Khonda had the conntry fall of guardian spirits. The 
guardian of the Central Provinces Gonds isa dead man. The worship of adend ancestor 
aga guardian is recorded from all parts of the world.’ Among the Hindus the whole 
dinner has first to be offered to the guardian, They put morsels of food in five places.“ The 
Veddas of Ceylon think the dead are guardians.™ In Burma people are buried alive at the 
gates of cities, in order that they may become guardians and hover about the gates and bring 
harmon strangers.™ In Burma certain e¢ts (spirits) are considered as the guardiana of the 
empire. The Bghai Karens of Burma have one or more stones as household gods, to which they 
offera cock. They say: “If we do not give them blood, they will eat us." The Chinese 
have a female guardian spirit called Kum Fa,adeified woman, who presides over child-birth and 
diseases..7 In Japan, in froni of Shinto temples, many fowls are offered to guardinn gods." 
The Melanesians of the Pacific have champion stones in the house associated with some dead 
person. ® The ancestral guardian is worshipped in Tasmania, New Zealand and Madagascar. The 
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belief is strong among the South African Zalus,® Among allthe nations of the Zula country 
it is a enstom that on starting for a war, or a hunt, the chief sacrifices to the Spirit of his imme- 
diate ancestor. It is to the humour of this capricious spirit that every degree of success or 
failure ig due.! The Papuans of New Guinea have an idol called Kaiveni. This seems to he 
the guardian spirit of each person. When a man dies, the guardian is abused, and is set over 
the grave, and left there to rot? In America the Hyperboreans hold that men who die a 
natural death become guardians.? The Ducota Indians take a round stone, paint it red, call 
it grandfather, and ‘pray to it as a guardians The Roman Catholics believe in an angel 
guardian, who keeps off danger, and waros and stira to good,! a” 


One of the early phases of the guardian theory was that there were guardian animals, 
Guardian animals were of two kinds; animals whose habits suggested that they held the 
spirits of the dead — the cock, the crow, the anake, the monkey, the rat, Another class of animals 
stem to owe their position as guardians to the fact that they were man-eaters, whose spirits 
staying in their living tomb made the eaters kindly “isposed to men, or at least spirit- 
scarers. Thus, in North Kanara the im portant cultivating class of Halvikki Val als, an early and 
wide-spread tribe, is divided into eight clana, each of which has a ne parate clan god, or gr . 
spirit, and a name-giving article which they do noteat, Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the edn. 
har, orstag, called kadae:in Katarese, The Bargalballls do not eat the deer (bérgd), and the Kunti- 
ballis do not eat the woodcock.¢ The reason why they do not eat these animals is probably that 
they are considered as guardians, The Viiydis of Kachch worship the monkey god, who is 
considered as their ancestor,? and to please him, in their marriage ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
to the bride's house dressed ag a monkey, and there leaps about in monkey fnshion.@ The 
guardian spirit of the Kurs, or Muisis, of West Bengal is Gansim, a Gond chief, who wag eaten 
by a tiger.” Among the Central Province Gonds, Bighiléy, the tiger-god, is aman, who has 
been eaten by a tiger! The Malays hold that the spirits of dead men go into tigers, In the 
Hervey Islands one clan held birds sacred, and another the land erab,!2 The Africans believed 
that men went into snakes and monkeys," and the American Indians thought men 


went into 
the bear, wolf, tortoise and deer 4 


Under the head of animal-worship it will be shewn that these animals were al} held to be 
Euardians and spirit-scarera, Similarly several of the Spirit-scaring or guardian planta 
and trees, as the betel and cocoanut, are used to represent ancestors, Among the depress- 
el Gujarat Shindis, Bhildi Mita, the family gnardian, lives in a cocoannt.t6 Guardian spirits 
neeil not always be friendly or well-disposed, they may have been neglected, and so be ane: , 
and have to beappeased by offerings. Again, guardians are not always, and the | 
satisfied with milk, flowers and fruits — lifeless offerings, They were accnato 
in their life ; they were used to worry!® enemies, aud, therefore, their strength must be kept 
up. This seems the reason why Lakshmt was till lately in Bombay, and is etill in outlying 
places, pleased with blood offerings — cocks, goats, and even buffaloes, 


(To be continued.) 
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FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT WATESA SASTEI, B. A., M. F. L. 5, 
No. 38.— The Talisman of Chastity, 

In the land of AkhandakAvérl there reigned a king, named Viradéva, He had an only 
daughter, named Ambika. Sho was his only hope, and so be brought her up very tenderly. 
Nor was her education neglected on that account, os is osually the ease with spoilt children. 
She was put to school ata very tender age, and was very carefully educated. Every day she 
rose up early from her bed and devoted her whole time to her studies, It was a very hand 
routine that she had to undergo, attending upon various teachers and receiving instruction 
from them, for they were numerous, Indeed there was a professor employed for each of the 
sixty-four departments of knowledge —chatus shashthi kaldz, So ardent was her desire to 
acquire knowledge,—so great was her thirst for it, that she drank deep at the fountain, aud 
before she attained to mature age she became a great panditd. OF all the sixty-four teachers 
presiding over her tuition, there was ono whom she specially venerated, for he deserved it. 
To him she gave the best of her love. He had instructed her the most, and rightly deserved 
the extreme veneration in which be was held by his royal student. 

When Ambik& had almost completed her education, it was time for her to retire from the 
company of her much venerated masters, and shat herself up in the closely guarded rooms 
of her palace, as became # royal maiden, She therefore proceeded to the house of each of her 
teachers to take leave of them in person, Everywhere she found a ready welcome. Tho usual 
presents were exchanged; advice was freely given; and the parting was joyous and pleasant. 
Then, after taking leave of her minor teachers, she reached the house of the great master whom 
she held in such veneration. When the usual presents were placed before him, he said : — 

“My dear Ambiki, it was not for these presents and flimsy nothings that I took so 
mnoch care of you, My feo is an embrace from you, not now, — but, on the first day of your 
nuptials with your lawfal husband, whoever he may be. On that busy day, when the festivities 
are over, aud when you are ready to enter your lord's rooms, you must take leave of him for a 
short time and visit me in this house with all your nuptial decorations and allow me to embrace 
you first. This is the fee I demand for all my trouble on account of your education, and nw 
other fee will I accept.” 

Thos spoke the master, and AmbikA nodded assent to his demand, for she was so mad 
in her veneration for his learning, that she overlooked his moral character, She perceived his 
meanness and depravity, as in reality she had strong ideas on morality and chastity; but her 
childish veneration for the man made her consent, and she promised to visit him on her 
wedding day os ordered. Without any ill-will towards him she returned home, and thence 
remained shut up according to the custom of the country, expecting her wedding. 


A princess, so learned and so beautiful, could not have long to wait for marriage. The 
prince of the Pandiyas soon sought her hand, and, as usual, the marriage was celebrated in 
the capital of Akhandakivéri. Great were the preparations. Grand were the ceremonies, The 
busy day was drawing to aclose. The night had set in. The preparations for ushering in the 
bride and bridegroom were gone through ; but, as Ambikd was just on the point of entering her 
lord’s room, she made some signa to her mother, as if she wanted to retire for five or ten 
minutes for some urgent reason, 

The princess thereupon disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, and vanished like lightning 
among the cloods. She had already planned a secret way for her escape, and for the faithful 
execution of her promise tohermaster. All this she had done for herself. Nosecond soul knew 
anything about it. With the rapidity of lightning she flew to her master's house and knocked 
at his door, and he knowing well, that it was the day of the princess's marriage, was all agog 
to test Ambika’s faithfulness. At the first knock he came out suddeuly and opened the door, 
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and, in reality to his amazement, found the princess standing in all her wedding attire before 
him. Now, this man was the noblest of human beings and had all slong perceived that Ambika 
hed the greatest regard for a promise. His indecent demand was merely a strong 
test to examine her. He bowed himself at her feet, and, instead of meeting a tutor come to 
ravish her and make her life a burden to her, she heard » voice from the ground ;:— 

“My noble Ambiki, never herenfter take me for a vile brate. My demand was only made 
to test your power of keeping a promise. Return home at once, and repose happily by the 
side of your husband. Till now you were my daughter by the rules of tutorship. From this 
night you are my mother.” 

Thus said the master, and showering his blessings on her, requested her to return in haste 
to the palace. Ambika, overjoyed and extremely pleased at heart at her adventure and her 
unsullied reputation, returned as quickly as she had left. But for all that, the time had been 
longer than she had expected, and her beating heart and profuse perspiration roused the 
suspicions of her husband. And, as nanal, with young princes, he suspected her chastity 
atonce. At their very first meeting there was a quarrel. 

“Where did you go for so long P" asked he. 

“Only to the back of the palace,” said Ambika, 

“So!” said the-husband, “Till I have more confidence in your chastity, I shall not sleep 
by your side. Sleep in a distant cot. Never approach me," roared the enraged prince, 

“My lord! I am as chaste as pure milk. I have never known any one till now. If it ia 
my fate that I should be thus suspected, 1 shall bear it without any murmor and wait for your 
lordship’s pleasure to regain your confidence. 1 agree to your lordship's hard condition,” 
replied Ambika, and calmly waited upon her hnsband. 

The prince was unbendable. His Snspicion was very strong, and it waa not easily to be 
overcome. All Ambiki's explanations were in vain, But she did not otter a 8yllable abont 
her promise to her tator, dwelling only upon her purity of conduct. There was no other place 
to go to; so she had to sleep apart from her husband in the same room. Thus the firat night 
passed away; and so the second, and third — a week — a month. Every night the prince and 
princess retired to their bed-chamber, and slept on different beds, To the outer world they 
seemed very Joving and affectionate to each other; but in their hearis they knew their extreme 

When the first month was over the prince requested his father-in-law to permit him to 
return to Pindiyadééa with his wife. The lord of Akhandakivért readily gave his consent, and 
sent off his son-in-law and Ambika with suitable presents and other things becoming to the 
occasion, and himself accompanied the prince and his danghter for three days on their journey 
to Piindiyadééa, Then the father-in-law took his leave, and bent his way back to his kingdom. 
The prince and Ambiki, after a journey of a few more days, reached his home, and the old 
king gave them a suitable welcome, and all the usual festivities were conducted at Madura, 
the capital of the Pandiyas. Here, too, no one knew of the difference that existed between the 
prince and his newly married wife. Every one took them to be the happiest of newly married 
pairs. They slept in the same room, though not on the same cot, regularly for two fall months, 

During this long interval of three months and more, the prince had been closely watching 
Ambiki. The more he tested her, the more the force of his suspicions began to decline. Her 
patient conduct, ber close application to her books, her profound learning and deep experience, 
her most correct behaviour towards himself, notwithstanding his unkindness towards her, the 
unabated affection she shewed him, and a thousand other little matters came before him to 
upbraid him for his brutal conduct towards her, till, one night, he epoke to her thus: — 

“ Ambika, will you, now at least, tell me the truth ? Tell me plainly that you are not 
anchaste, Whatever may have been your previons course of life, I shall gindly excuse you. 
Be true now, and utter no lie,” | 
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Replied Ambiki:—“ My most noble lord. [ have not till mow known any person, It is 
very unkind of you to harbour such suspicions of me, I am as chaste as chastity itself,” 

Said the princo:—“ You are chaste because I watch you so carefully, Who knows what 
you may be if you are left to yourself ?” 

Seid Ambika :—" If this idea had been lingering in your mind, why did you not, my lori, 
mention it long agotome? Yeu may leave me here and disappear for any period of time 
you like. Ishall never think of any being in this world but yourself. I shall ever continue 
to be your loyal wife, however hardly you may behave to me.” 

Said the prince :—** What guarantee is there to me that yon will always continne chaste ? 
Give ms some proof by which I may know, wherever I may be, that you are chaste."’ 

“ Agreed,” said the wife, and took out from her box a garland of lotuses. “This is the 
test of my chastity, This was given to me by my mother as soon as I came to understand. The 
moment the flowers fade, you must know that my chastity is lost,and that as long os these 
Sowers retain their freshness lam chaste. Yoo can take it with you, and roam over the whole 
world with o calm mind, never harbouring any anxiety as to my conduct ; for when yon perceive 
the colour and freshness of these flowers to fade, you will know that Ihave lost my reputation,” 

The hnsband took the garland, for had his wife told him an untruth and said that she 
was impure, he would easily have forgiven her. But her denial increased his suspicions 
and he intended to try his best to test her: to regain her with incrensed love if she withstood 
the trial: to banish her for all her assumed goodness if she was really bad. With those 
thoughts in his mind the prince said to her: —— 

“You seem to be a more and more curious woman every time I examine you, Do you 
practise magic to deceive people? What! These are merely ordinary lotuses, and if they are 
freah now, they will fade tomorrow.” 

EKeap them, my lord, for some days before you judge of them. As for your statement, I 
ewear by every thing that I hold sacred that I know of no magic, except the magic of being 
chaste and obedient to my hosband, and I have confidence that that magic will one day remove 
all your doubts and make you love me all the more for your doubts now," said Ambika. 

The husband knew not what to say; so he took the garland and locked it np in his box, 
fle kept it with him for some days in Madura, and every morning when he left his bed 
he examined it, and to his surprise, which daily increased, he found it unchanged in color 
and freshness. He now resolved upon a plan to put his wife onder the severest of conditions 
for teating her fidelity; and thus spoke to her: — 

“My Ambiki! you must leave this roof to-morrow. I intend sending you to the east end 
of this town to a ruined choaltry, with your maid-servants to take care of yon. They wil} 
bring you every morning from the palace two measures of rice with other necessaries to live 
upon. You must live there, while I go on a pilgrimage to Biniras to wash away my 
eins for having married an unchaste wife, With your own money — and I do not know 
how yon will get it— you mast build a Saivatemple opposite to the choultry, must become 
pregnant of a son, through me and unknown to myself, before my return to this city, 
I shall be absent for two years, Till you perform suecesafully all these conditions, I shall never 
call you my wife, nor imagine you to be chaste.” 

Lenina said Ambiké. “Iam sure that my chastity will enccessfully help me in all 
these | ng With: the talisman of my chastity in your hands you can go 
FG, Milton's Coun (420-487) — 

Tis chastity, may brother, chastity ; 

be that has that is clad in complete steel 

No goblin or whist teers of the dean 

Hath bortful power o'er true virginity. 


= 
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wherever you like, I slall contrive to live in the humble house selected for me by my lord as 
happily as in thie palace. Tt is the mind that mikes the house happy,” =e 
Thussaid Ambiki, without in the Joast caring her change of dwelling, Her husband atimired 
her perseverance, but firmly made up his mind to pat her to this most severe test. With his 
mind thus made op, he approached his father the noxt morning, and disclosed to him the secret 
thout his wife's couduct, which le had till then kept to himself He never told the old mana 
word about the talisman, nor iis conditions to his wife, but proposed a pilgrimage to Binirng 
with the donble object of forgetting hia past miseries and of searching for a better wife. 
The father tried his best to dissnade the zon from his project. He Baa 
“Remain at home, and ¥ shall find you a better wife,” snid he, NS 


But the sow was already resolved. He sent Ambika tliat very morning to the cho fh 
with four maid-servants to attend upon her, and every morning one of thom had to come to 
the palace to receive the dole of rice, ree yt | emer yt 


_ Ambika bravely faced ler new life, hopeful of snecessfully performing all her husband's 
conditions; but fora time sho was wholly at ® loss as to how to do it, She was now very miser- 
able, — non ont-cast of womaukind, a sispected woman, — living on the charity of the prince. 
So the outer world took her to be. She tad neither money, nor friends, nor intinence and she 
feared that she might be closely watched without in the least knowing it, 


As for the prinee, the greater the distrnce he travelled the more his heart turned back to’ 
his wife, for the talisman, which he daily examined, indicated his wife's chastity, Now and 
then « strong desire came over him to turn back and embrace his loyal and faithful wife ; 
hor at other times a hoadstrong stupidity tosee how his wife would execute his bard 
conditions impelled him on his course. Thus he travelled for & month and reached 
Vijayanagara. 


The king of Vijayinagara was a bad man, His pride was in having many wives, 
aad his motto was tliat no woman in the world was chaste. The Pandiya prince reachod the 
court, ind, in a conversation about the chastity of the women of different parts of India, dwalt 
at length on the fidelity of his wife, and produced the talisman asa proof of it. The king of 
Viinvannenra called him a ercat fool for putting co mach trot in womankind, and Promised to 
send one of his ministers to Madura to ruin the woman he extolled 60 Much, and whose 
talisman he possessed, Tint 


* Agreed,” said the prince ; and a minister was at once despatched to Madura. 


Now he was one of the most depraved of haman beings, whose sole object of life 
was to.gain the favour of his ‘master br doing his dirty work for him. He attired 
himself like a vendor of pearls and precions stones, and with a good quantity of these articles 
proceeded. to Madura, which he reached soon. He took np his abode in tne eastern quarter, 
nnd in a small house he openoil his shop for vending gems and pearls. Crowds began to collect, 
and these goods, which were very valuable, were ‘porchased now and then by the few rich 
people in the place. . The news spread throughout the town that A merchant with » fine stock 
had arrived from the.north, and that he was exposing good stuff for salo, Few bonght, for the 
articles were of high valac, but the whole town congregated there to see the fine goods, 

Abont a month after the arrival of the merchant, the people, ceased to pour into thie shop 
totake a look at the goods, and only those who really wanted to purchase wont there, 
So ona certain day, when there was no one there except Divi, -, maid-servant of Ambika, 
who had come out of curiosity, tho pretended merchant thus spoke to her :- | 

“Good woman, may I know who you are F"* 


She replied :-—""I am a poor woman. Servant to the prinog eens fastest 
is Undergoing punishment." Akhandaki 
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“Who is this princess? What is her story ? Why is she undergoing punishment ?"’ 
the merchant asked, os if he knew nothing about her. 

The maid-servant related what little she knew, but all she knew wos that Ambiki wns 
suspected, and that her husband, the prince, was punishing her for unfaithfuloess. When be hod 
heard all she had to say the merchant, as if anew thought lad dawned upon his mind, thus 
replied :— 

“Then itis already established that her character is bad, If you but aid me in seeing her 
fora night, I shall in return make over to you, or to her, my whole property. That may 
also relieve yon from your present miseries, Nothing will be lost thereby. The reputation 
of the princess is already tainted.” 

The maid-servant did not know what reply to make, But the merchant, by his winning 
conversation, s00n made her agree to talk upon the subject to the princess; and with this 
mission she went away. At firet she did not know what todo. How to open the snbject was 
the great difficulty she felt, but she was somewhat embollened ly the thought that 
Ambiki was already a suspected character. At last she told Ler everythin. 

AmbikA listened to what the maid-servant had to say very attentively, and, taking her into 
her confidence, related to her in detail every part of her miserable life — her pure unsullied 
character, the cruelty of her husband, the vow, and so on. 

" Ambiki then continued : — “My kind Dév1, from to-day you must lend me all your help 
to enable me to fulfil wy vows, for to-day I make you the chief of my maid-seryants. To secare 
us funds for the raising of the Saiva temple, the suggestion of the pearl-merchant hos provided 
us with means. LHe wants to sleep with a princess. Let him have his wish, and let my 
character stillremain unimpaired. What if we decorate one of the maid-servants in all my 
ornaments and pass her off for me for 4 night? I can easily wear ber clothcs for the night. 
By doing thus, the pearl-merchant will be duped, the funds required will be sceured, and my 
character will remain unsullied, So ron you to the merchant and tell him that he shall have 
his desire fulfilled this very night.” 

Déri pitied Ambika for all that she had related to her, and, resolving within herself to do 
her best to assist the poor princess, at once arranged everything with one of her co-servants, 
and tan to the pearl-merchant. He was delighted to hear that matters were settled so easilys 
and was fall of hope that he would the next day carry the news to Vijayanagara as to how pure 
a princess Ambika was; 80 lie hastened that very night to Ambika’s quarters. He spent the 
night with a maid-servant in the belief that the woman he slept with was the princess, and the 
next morning, quite in keeping with his promise, he made over to Dévi all the wealth he had 
with him, in return for her assistance, and left Madura. He journeyed for o fortnight, and 
reaching Vijayinagara, informed bis monarch that his mission was snecessfully accomplished, 
and that the princess was no better than other women. In proof he shewed one or two ornaments 
of the princess, which he had carefully brought with him. They were, no doubt, the ornaments 
of the princess, which the maid-servant had worn on the night on which she slept 
with the emissary. These proofs were quite enough to convince the Pindiyan prince 
that his wife was of a bad character. He liad all slong entertained that kind 
of doubt about her, though now and then there were:circamstances, which made him waver in 
his opinion, The minister's mission and the supposed successful execution of i, made the 
husband think that he was all along wrong in having now and then entertained a better and 
higher idea of the AkhandakAvérl princess, He looked at his talisman, and not a petal had 
faded. The king of VijayAnagara called it magic, and the trophy, which the minister had 
brought with him, in the shape of the ornaments of the princess, in token of his having spent »— 
night with her, made the enraged husband think that the talisman was magical, that his wite 
was a bad woman, and that there was no use in testing her conduct any longer. 
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“Shall I go back and have her killed for her crime?" thonght he within himself. But 
he did not like to be so very hasty, and as the princess was his wife only in name, he did not- 
much care what life she led. 


‘She is already proclaimed by me to be » bad woman, and deservingly has been placed 
in a disgraceful corner of the town. If she had established ‘her conduct to be above suspicion, 
I would have taken her back to myself; but now she has forfeited all chance of ever returning 
to me os my wife. Why should I, therefore, care any more for her ? Why should I enrtail 
my pleasures in travelling over several countries to visit Banderas P" 


Thus thonght he within himself, and thongh the insinnating taunta of the Vijayinagara 
monarch and his minister pierced him to his heart, he heard them calmly and started towards 
the north. The talisman he still kept with him, thongh he no more cared to look at it and 
cxamine it every day, Thos was the husband of the most chaste Ambiki poisoned in hia 
judgment, and, after leaving Vijayinngara, he banished from his mind all thoughts of her. 
The various conntries he passed through, and their acenery, peoples, manners and cnstoma 
engaged his attention. After a seven months’ journey, he reached Binkras, and took up hia 
abode in a fashionable quarter, generally occupied by well-to-do people. 


He was still new to the place, and wag spending his first month in making the hequaint- 
ance of several princes and noblemen’s sons, who were staying in that sacred city, like himself, 


keeps! What a pity it is that I did not make as pleasant arrangements for myself!” | 


Thus thought he and wished to eultiynte hig acquaintance, but the Sinhala prince 
seemed to care for nothing in the world except his own enjoyments, There was feasting, 


dancing and music in his house every day almost, but he kept it all to himself, and invited 
none to it, 


Now the Pandiyan prince wag always unhappy. His wife's eondact since he had married 
her, the curious talisman which still preserved its col, ndi : 

passed since he first received it from her hands, her goodness, sonnd learning, and then that 
she should ao easily have receiwed the Vijeyinagara minister to her embrace, would come into 
bis mind in his loneliness and make him extremely sad. Aé¢ other times, he 


or how his reputation would be affected by it, ag long as he did not regard hér ai his wife 

Bat little by little he entirely gave up all his ideas about his wife, and his great obj Wak be 

cultivate the friendship of the Prince of the Sitthaladvipa, and eajoy, in hi bjact 

the festivities to which that prince was ao addicted, ‘sae 
(To be continued) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TEANSLATED BY G, A, GRIERSON, Pu.D., C.LE. 
(Concluded from p. 833.) 
ARA-NAMA PANCHAMAH PRAKASAH | 
LECTURE V. 
Verbal Ornaments. 
(On the distinction between Ornaments of Sense and Verbal Ornaments, see introductory 
note to Lecture IV.] 
[The only verbal ornaments dealt with in the BAdsAd-bhdshana are those depending on 
anuprdea or Alliteration.) 





ohhaké Ashlah ire 
Avriti varna anfka ki déi dis jaba Adi | 
Hai chhékAnuprisa srcra samaid bina-Ad afi 1) 109 
Mukuta-mdla upa{i praga{a kathina Aié para fhika |) 200 1) 
Translation 


[Sahitya-darpana, 634, The name means literally ‘ Alliteration of the skilful." 

The repetition (deritt) of several consonants, two of each, even when the vowels are not 
the acme, is called Single Alliteration ; as for example: — 

‘Beloved, (what do I see?). Your lower lipis smeared with collyrium. Red marks of 
betel juice are on your eyes, and your pearl necklace appears fitly in disarray over your hard 
heart.’ 

(Here the heroine reproaches the hero, who has been dallying with some other flame. 
There are several consonants repeated in pairs. For instance, two m in mukuta-mila, two { in 
upaft pragafa, two fh in kafhina /ié para {hika.] 


Taxt. 
LAtinuprisdlankéra. 
Si lat&nupraisa poba pada ki deritt Adi | 
Sabda artha ké bhéda sow* : bhéda bind-Ad sii () 2Ol 
Piya nikafa ja ké, nahi ghama, chivdand aig | 
Piya nikata jd ké naké-, ghima chd-dani ahi |) 202 | 
Latinoupriga. 


[ Sdhitya-darpana, 638, The definition differs slightly. ‘A repetition of sound and sense, 
when there is a difference in the mere purport is Léfdnuprisea.’ The figure is so named from 
its being liked by the people of the country of Lata.) 

A repetition of a phrase, when there is a difference in the purportof the (sum of the) words 
(in each case), or oven when there is no difference, is called Lafjinupriea; as for example : — 

‘She who has ber beloved near her, (to her) heat does not exist (ghdma nahi), (nay, fiery 
heat itself) is (cool as) moonbeams. But she who hath not her beloved near her, to her the 
very moonbeams are (fiery) heat.’ 
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(Here the difference in meaning is indicated in the text by commas. The above translation 
mukes the example of & repetition of the phrase with the purport of the words different in each 
case. The same verse, with the punctuation made the same in each case, is an example of 
Létenuprdsa when there is no difference in the purport of each phrase, Judging from the 
definition given in the SdAitya-darpena, this ornament is distinguished from. the Yamaha 
(v. 203), by the fact that in the Létdnuprdsa, the meaning of the separate words inveach 
repetition is the same, though the purport is different. In the Yamaka, the repeated groups of 
consonants have altogether different meanings, | 


Yamakanuprasilankara. 
Yamaka éahia kay Phin’ sravana aritha judat ad jani | Te 
Sitala [chandana] [ehanda na | Aa adhika agni t* mini 903 it 
Translation. 


[SwAttya-darpane, 640, That work, however, does nt class the Yamaka as an instance of 
aqnuprisa. The translation gives ‘ rhyme ' as its English equivalent.) 


When one hears the ename word (or more accurately, the same collection of vowels and con- 
Sonants) repeated, with a different meaning in each case, it is called a Pun; as for example :— 


‘Neither (refreshing) sandal ointment nor the moon. is cool to me. Each appears io me 


[The complaint of a disconsolate heroine separated from her beloved, the group of letters 
repeated is marked in the text with square brackets, | 


Taxt. 
Vrittyanuprisalankars, 
Prati akshara deritn bahy Vritti t/ni widhi mani 1 
Madhura varna jd mé- sabe UPandgarika jini mp 204 Wi 
Ihjat parushi kahaia sath jd md bohuta rmdiea | 
Finn samésa bing madAuraid kolai kémala ‘éea tl 208 
Att kdri bhgri ghatd Pydri veri vésa | 


Piya paradéin avdéig yaha 
Akila-chataka-bhringa-kulas 
Séra sunai dharakyan hiyau 
Ghana barasai diémini lang; 
Dampati hiya huldsa 4: 


dwuta na hi- sordéia yy 206 
“KEK: kathina-chakérg [ 
kéina-katahe ah jira WH B07 y 
dasa dist n*pq laranya | 
alt sarasiita ananga || 208 
Translation. 
Multiple Alliteration, 

[SdAttya-darpana, 635. ‘The Fibl, Ind. translation renders ¢ 
the words ‘Harmonious Alliteration." Ii. wil] appear, however, that s1 : 1 ited 
for the ornament as described, at much greater length, inthe Bhdshe&bhishana, 1 have adopted 
the term Multiple Alliterntion, because thi fact that the same letter ig repeated m ‘one 
distinguishes it from Chitkdnuprdsa, or Single Alliteration (v. 199),] 


(2) That in which all the repeated letters are melodions. Iny''this’ cage if te) natn: 
Upansgariké vritti. (The origin of this name is obscnre. ws ease it ia called 
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(6) The second kind is that in which there are lengthy compound words, and is called 
parushaé vritti, or Harsh repetition. 

(c) The third is that in which there are no compound words, and no repetition of melo- 
dious letters. This is called Kémala vritti, or Delicate repetition. 

(@) ‘Very dark and heavy sre the clouds, and the dear lady is of tender age. Her beloved 
is in a far country, and anxious is she, for no news of him cometh," 

[Here the vowel @ is repeated melodiously several times in the syllables ka(ri), bAd(rf), 
pya(ri) and va(ri), and also the letters désa are melodiously repeated in the words paradéjia, 
a'dééa, and sadééa. Hence the couplet is an instance of upandgariled vritti.) 

(6) ‘The many cackoos, chitakszs, shrikes, harsh peacocks, and partridges, — when I hear 
the voices of all these, my heart is filled with agitation, and the army of the God of love 
violently (aseaila me.") 

(Here there is a repetition of the letter & in several syllables, and the whole of the first . 
line is one long deandva compound. It is therefore an example of parusha vritii,) 

(c) “The clonds pour forth rain, and amid them flickers the summer lightning. ‘In all 
directions are wavelets of water (on the swollen rivers), High surges up love, full of joy, in 
the hearts of the happy pair.’ 

(Here the letters # and { sre repeated each in several sylinbles, There is no repetition of 
melodious letters, nor is there any long compound. Hence it is an instance of kémald vritti.] 








Text. 
Grantha-praydjana. 
Alonkdra dobdartha ké kahé éka sai ditha | 
Karé prakata bhashd bikhai* dékhi suiukrila paé{ha \j 200 11 
Sabddlaakriti bahuta hai akehara ki samydga | 
Anupriésa shafa vidhi kaéd jo hat Shashd yiga W310 
Tiihi nara ké hétu yaha kinkyaw grantha navina | 
Jé pandita bhdshd nipune kavitd dikhai* pravina 1 211 
Lakstana tiya aru purusha ké Adva bhdca rasa dhama | 
Alankdéra sashydga té bhdsha-bhishana ndma \| 212 J 
BAdsha-bAtishana grantha kaw* jé dékhai mana Idi | 
Vividha artha sdhitya rosa téhi sakala deraedi \) 218 \\ 
Iti Sabddlankdra-ndma paftchamah prakdjah YO Oy 
Iti SrimanmahAraja-Jasavatasithha'-kritath Bhish4-bhoishanata siinpirpam. 


E pile Fue. 

I have described one handred and eight ornaments, both verbal and of sense, and havo 
explained them in the vernacular, after consulting various Sanskrit works, 

There are many verbal ornaments, arising from the conjunction of letters, but I have only 
described the six kinds of alliteration, which are those suited to (composition in) the vernacular- 

I have composed this new work for the man who is a pandit, expert in the vernacular, and 
skilled in writing poetry. 

T have described the distinguishing characteristics of Heroines and of Heroes, the Indications 
of Emotion, the States or Conditions, the Sentiments, and the [Permanent Conditions (athdyt 


1 So in all copies. 


bhdva) which form the] abode (of the sentiments). To these I have added (an account of) 
the Ornaments, and have named my work the Bhishd-bhishana, Dilvewertr. 
He who carefally peruses this work, the Bhdshd-thishana, will find explained to him in 
all its various meanings the essence of rhetoric. | 
End of the fifth lecture of the Bhéshd-bhishana, entitled Verbal Ornaments. 
Frxis. 
Inpex, 
(The numbers refer to verses.) 
akrama-otidayokti, al... 0 6. cee nee, TT : 
ajfiita-yauvand néyiki ... 8... 0 ke ae DY 
a-tad-guna, al. one “os ane edi 
aliénya-ukti, al. ... ape" ane a 
atyanta-atidaydkti, al. , 
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| asiddba-dspada-hetu-utprékebd, al. ... 70 (trans) 
asiddha-vishaya-hétn-ntprékshé, al. «» 70 (trans.) 
/Aasdyi, vyabbichdrl bhiva =. a, gy] 









iddk ta 1 


atyukti, al. te ate ate ane eee 193 | dilcahépa, al. Sd ee 

adbhuta rasa aw aes ion hae ae Akshépa-upams, al. ae = coer oe 478 

adhika, al. one one 28 ons ase 229 Teel i néyiké ma an 7 - 20m 

Dee oe 7 | aotapelld sgn" So Oe 
edhirA mhyikh noes ncn sete Adhira-miléal. 4, |. ae 131b 

ARAN VA Vo, al. “— sets — ne o 648 Artht Upamé =e aay one ns 44 (trans.) 

annkila niyake oes “tee eon 6 | jliambana vibbirn wae mney or Ue 

auukta-ispuda-vasto-utprékehi, al. 


-- 70 (trans.) 
auukta-cuna(or nimitta)-vidésha-ukti, al, ...117a 
anukta-vishaya-vastu-utprékehd, al. ... 70 (trana.) 
anu-guge, gl, ie ces nes 174 | 
anujmi, al. atte oe ee 166 

anuprisa, al. .., Ae 199, 201, 204 

anubhiva... ies és ‘ei ca se, 8 


Glasy4, vyabbichiirt bhiva a a 

| Avritti-dipaka, al, a ae 

dvéga, vyabhichdri bhdva in line 

ukts-dspads-vastu-utprékehA, al. ase TO (trans.) 

| ukta-guza(or nimitta)-vidéaha-okti, al lia 

St te-vishaya-vastn-ntprékshé, al «70 (trana.) 
ukti, al,— 


anumina,al. ... 155 (trana.), 1id¢ Wee es ag » 193 
anuaa yan niyiké one wee one oe 16 aliéaya-1. ae oe von ane or. oo 
ie en ) ee) ee Oe bps Anya ee © «+s 102 (trans.) 
anya-ukti, al... rs ee sea LB (tran) kikn-w, ane ene fi ead Ne (trans.) 
anya-bhéza-dubkhitd nhyikA ... 6. |, ge gotham. ..  ... owes 187 


anya-sam| hoga-duldchiti nayika . chhéka-n. ee ate a = a 188 
anyuk ti, al. Pry) Tr) on Bee 184 (trang ) , 


nir-u. ite 


won _ nr ens 304 
anyunya, al. ane aie wee ww. 138 paryirya-u. Fes i spe 
apasmdra, vyabhichiri bhdva... — ., os §642 praudha-u, 2. |. ; 156 
apalinava-ripaka-atiiaya-ukti...  ... 73 ‘ trans.) lika-t. oe ee ia f ou 187 
apahnnti, al. aoe ae ae ree ous (Gb vakra-u. wee A. _ 189 
aprastuta-pragamhed, al... ce -+ 100 rind, das OLE ecl mie =. od 
abhilisha dagi .. cas ase ~~ 38 Vivfita-u. ... ‘ -s «~ 185 
abhisirika miyikA 17 Tisdsha.n pas = « 117 
abhéda ripaka, al. a 86 vyaija-u. a. eee 
amarsha, vyabhichirl bhiva .. “ - 430 enim - 1. has RG 
amita, al. <.. ae ans we») 6 os LOSI saha-n. “ ** tee pre - 93 
myoktiyukta, al... 6. age SS, 155a evabhiva-n.., |. ti!) eee!) | gee G0 
arthintarn-nyfisa, al. ... ae w+ 154 | ugratd, vyabhichart bhiva Pate o- 49 
arthAlankara 0 ade IV. introd. utkanthi, vyabhichart bhiva ... 2. a. 49 
alpnjatierse? lily Yul so eAn ~- 191 | utetha, sthiyt bhava | oe mp 
avajih, al... MGAr ee riers \Ceeee cae LSB utkanthita niyiled ot aw «(18 
avahitthd, vyabhiohiri bhiva ... 42 (trans. | whtara, al. .,. 2 AG Serie la 
agro bhava its _ one a 2 utprékehé, al, os _ Pr ane 24 ri 
asarbgati,al.  ... ase ~ os TD) ndftta, al... |. ee ee 
asnthbandha-atiéay(kti, al. + 76 (trans.) | uddfpana vibbiva phi ie 
asatibhava,al. ...  .,, + a» 118 | udvaga dash me tae 
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un- -milita, al. mi —e ane 
upanfgarikA vpitti =... + 
Upapatinéyake ..0 0 ss. se 
upamé, al. eet Ae 
fikshépa-upatd wy ws 
dishana-tpam& 
mAli-upamd... hor ee 
prativastu-upamié, al, ... 
radani.upamdé * ons 
upamina-upaméya-luptopamé ... 
upaméya ... “ oe oo 
upaméya-upamé po oon per 
upaméyu- : _ Pray ae 
nlilsa, al, xs. one oe re 
ullékha, al. a ee 
Odbé ae ee 
ékévali, al. ae Co ee 
Bikadé@davivarti rupaka ... =... 
autaukya, vyabhichiri bhiva ... 
aupsmyavichin art one oon 
kampa bhiva os sents 
karand raza see 
karund one or ‘ 
kalahintaritd niyiki ... aan 
kAku-ukti, al. = «+. oe <i 
kiraka-dipaka, al. ti ee 
kArama-molili, al. 10 0 ose ane 
kAvya-arthn-ipatti, al. ... «+ 
kdvya-linga, al. one Pie Pre 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS! OF INDIA. 
BY M. A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 


I shall follow in this Sulletin the same order as in the preceding ones : — I shal] examine, 
in succession, the works relating to the Veda and Brahmani: which forms, in a manner, 
the continuation of the Veda: in the next place those which bear on Buddhism ; and its 
twin, Jainism ; and finally those which treat of that conglomeration of sects, obsery ances and 
ereeda which modern India continues to present to us, a conglomeration which has not yet been, 
and, in fact, cannot be, defined, and for which I reserve the name of Hinduism, This arranges 
ment cannot be considered organic or chronological, except to a certain extent, The second of 
these divisions, Buddhism and Jainism may, itis true, be easily detached form the rest,— 
provided, however, that we replace them in our thoughts in the surroundings from which they 
arose, and which continued, side by side with them, to develop. This ia not the case with- the 
other two. Ancient Brahmanism cannot be separated from the Veda on one side, and from 
modern Brahmanism on the other, and the latter, again, is ao intimately connected with all the 
branches of Hinduism that too sharp a division runa the risk of breaking vital connections, 
The discrepancies, no doubt, are numerous and sometimes of such Importance ns to 4» ppear, at 
the first sight, decisive; nevertheless, itis equally difficult to make a sharp division either from 
® logical point of view, or according to chronology. The latter, in fact, for the ancient Periods 
is often little more than fanciful, and represents the reflection of Our OWn way of looking 
at the logic. of facta, 


This is a difficulty which we meet, in fact, almost everywhere, bnt perhaps nowhere jn 
sich a high degree as in India. Here, a5 far as we go back, we find several traditions, equally 
rich, full in details, and systematic, but dates of abeolute certainty occur only very late, 
when the periods of genuine growth have bean over fora long time. No nation has ever been 
of so systematic a turn of mind and no pation has shewn more indifference to contradictions, 
Nothing ever incorporated in their traditions has completely vanished, and even what has the 





ancient or modern, and every attempt at an accurate division in mune way Inys itself open to 
objections, This ‘ia the reason, why we place, at the -end of our first seetion, the ancient Epic 
poem and the different sdsfras, which are Connected, or make pretensions to be connected, Usa 
or less legitimately, with the Veda, It is clear, however, from several important Points of 
view, for instance from that of the theology of these works and freqnently even from that of 
simple chronological order that these texts cannot be quite separated from, ¢, 9. the Purdnas 


ands, 
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which we place in the third or last section. In this case our excuse must be the English 
saying, “the line must be drawn somewhere,” and also the fact, that this order, with the 
restrictions just made, remains still the best and, in any case, the most convenient that can be 

I do not pretend to be any more complete in this Report than I was in the preceding ones. 
Indian studies extend now Over so vast a dominion, India itself has for some years taken so 
active a part in them, that it is impossible to procure, still leas to take notice of, everything that 
is of any importance. With a fewexceptions, where I merely mention the books, I shall only 
speak of such works as 1 have been able to personally examine. Even for these I shall try 
to be brief, whenever 1 am obliged to recur to matters already treated in this Review, to avoid 

I. Vedaand Brahmanism. Professor Max Miller has quickly carried to a successful 
completion the 2nd Edition of the text of the Hymns of the Rig Veda with the commentary 
of Sayana,? for which be found in India not only a generous Maecenas, the Mahirija of 
After this renewed inguiry and revision, both carried on, as before, with admirable fallness 
and care, the traditional text of the hymns may be considered as established definitively, and 
the restoration of the text of the commentary of Siyaya has not much to expect from future 
discoveries. This edition, however, does not yet render it unnecessary to recur to the old one. 
The Indices are not incladed, But this ia an omission of secondary importance, which, no 
doubt, will soon be supplied, and we may now consider as completed this great and noble 
work, with which the name of Prof. Max Miller will remain connected os long as Oriental 
studies are held in esteem, and when certain unpleasant differences, to which it has given rise, 
will long be forgotten. Not many scholars will be found in a single century who have been 
so lucky. 

Almost at the same time a native edition of the Rig Veda and its commentary was publish- 
ed at Bombay? This edition is not, like other publications of the same kind recently made in 
India, a mero reprint. It is founded on an independent collation of excellent MSS. It has thus 
a value of ita own, which Prof. Max Miller has readily acknowledged, and it doea the greatest 
honour to the Theosophical. Society of Bombay, which has borne the expense and which, in this 
instance, has been working to better account than its sisters of Madras and Calcutta, Dr, P, 
Peterson, in editing parts of the text and commentary of the Rigveda, had particularly in view 
educations! wanta,4 Nevertheless, he has not considered himself relieved of the responsibility 
of a serious editor, His texts are his own,as he has taken the trouble to establish them anew on 
the foundation of MSS, Their contents are as follows: — (1)a selection of hymns accompanied 
by the commentary of Siyana and critical notes ; (2) the preface of Siyana and critical notes ; 
(3) Hymns from the Seventh Mandala with extracts from the Pada text with the commentary of 
Siyaya and critical notes, The latest of these different parts is the translation of the Preface of 
Siyana. It is an excellent introduction to the study of the style of the commentators, by 
means of an elaborate and extensive specimen. The translation itself is a mixtare of literal 
version and more free paraphrase ; it makes us eatch the progress of the living thought and the 
manner of composition peculiar to this sort of writings. Considering the aim of the book, I only 
regret that Dr. Peterson has not added the exact references to the quotations of Siyana, and that 
he has refrained from all comparison with parallel passages from the Preface to the com- 

Soe on Re ean nary ta Shentchiys, edited ty Réjieim Shlatri Boden and Shivarin 

4 Gor octavo, Ba : [Ss?- 
ee ae he digicke abcd with Siyana's Commentary, Notes and s Translation, Bombay : 
1888, — Handbook to the study of the Rig Veda, Part I. Introductory, Bombay - 1800—Part Il. The Seventh 
Manjala with the Commentary of Siyaga, Bombay : 1692. These three rolumnos form Nos. XXXVI, XLI and 
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wseitery of the Taittiriya Smahitd, Likewise, the notes, which bear only on the criticism of the 
text, would have been far more useful if they aleo included historical explanations, 
The traditional text of these ancient documents being once established, there still remains the 


more arduous task of interpreting them. We have to mention in this respect a longer series 
of efforts of different tendency and value, the best of which. we must confess, leave us still far 
from our goal. Ihave already explained myself in one of the preceding numbers of this 
Heview on the translation of the hymns by Prof. Max Miillor resumed in the Sucred Books of 
the East, and I have done eo fully enough to think myself disponsed fro:n recurring to it 
here. The translation published st Benares, by Mr. Griffith’ comprehends like that of 
Prof. Max Miiller the whole of the work. With this exception it has a quite different character, 
The object of the latter is to give the English and Anglo-[ndian public a true representation 
of this ancient poetry, interpreted according to the method and general reaults of European 
criticism. It presents iteelf without any scientific apparatas, which, however, does not imply 
that it is not scientific. he author, who was the Principal of the Benares College fora long 
time, has a profound knowledge of the Indian languages and custome, and of the Indian mind, and 
for many passages one would be wrong not to reckon with the translation, thongh it lays claim 
to so little outward pretension. But it is written in verse, souetimes in very fine verse. 
Whatever may be the capability of Mr. Griffith to render the Hindu metres into English, 
a capability which is no less splendid here than in his translations of the Kdmdyana and 
Kumérasambhava, it is evident that the literal exactness, often the ouly one that can be 

After these versions, more or less complete or intended to be so one day, and before 
passing to the works which belong to general interpretation, there remains for me only lo men- 
tion some partial translations, 

M. V. Henry* has begun to publish the commented translation of forty hymns of the Rig 
Veda, which the late M. Borgaigne had prepared for his “ CArestomathie védigue" completed 
and edited, but after his death, through the pious care of his pupiland friend. One finds therein 
Bergaigne himself with his incomparable masterly knowledge of the Rig Veda, his most scholarly 
conscience always on guard to control and correct himself, and it appears more than ever 


has given a transiation of, and full commentary on, one hymn, J. 88, or rather a new text of this 
hymn, based upon conjectares. Professor Bartholomae® and Professor Anfrecht have dis- 
cussed single passages, Professer yon Bradke® has declared himself opposed to an attempt 


tion of fire,"' and to shew what difference there is between the modern instrument and the more 
simple often mentioned in the hymns. He has alao applied himself to solve with that lucid 


* Ealph T. H. Griffith, The Hymns fhe Bigeeds. | ted wi volar a ae 4 
Seat a of Rigveda, translated with popular Commentary, 4 vols. in Bro. 
“In the Mémoires da ta Bocitte de lingwistique de Poris, Yo: VILL, ae siditichialh‘edetien 
comprises the fourteen first hymns of the Chiestomathia, hen Pie ty pod rig a 
* Fr. Bollonsen, Aeitrage hae, cag, itt Vods; Zeitsche, der Doutsh. Morgeslind. Gesstchaft. XLY (1881), p. 204, 
Erkidrung des Rig Veda, ibidem, XLV. (1901) p. 308 om ‘VE. (1891) p. 291.—Th Aufrecht, Zur 
Oa te ante, Usher Vorvediaches im Veda, ibidem, XLV. (1891) p. 684. 
Ein lustiges Wagenrennen im Altindien, thidem, XLII. (1839) p- 445. 
UE. Eoth, Indische's Fenerzeng, thidem, XLITI. (1889) p, 590. 
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simplicity which is the mark of every thing he writes two of the riddles of the hymn I. 164, 
which consists of nothing but riddles.“ But I fear he has stopped half-way. In both of these 
verses one body and one soul is apoken of, 1. ¢., objecta between which the same relation exista 
as between body and soul, and which came to be designated metaphorically as such? When 
taken literally of the soul and the body, the solution would in fact be very easy, 

In India, the interpretation of the Veda goes back to Vedic times ; the Drdhmanas are in 
great part explanatory of it, and the separation of the words of the sacred text in the pada- 
péjha is a first attempt at grammatical analysis, incorporated directly into the Sawhitds, The 
other branches of exegesis, pronunciation, prosody, gramniar, metre, lexicography, the calendar, 
the assignment of the hymus to their authors and different divinities, are treated in a special 
series of aneke: of uncertain and various dates, frequently of very doubtful authenticity, the 
majority of which are called Vedfngas, “treatises auxiliary to the study of the Vi 
Among them, a vollection of the treatises known onder the name of sikshd, is being published in the 
Benares Sanskrit Series.“ In the same collection the same editor has published a new edition of 
the Préitidkhyaof the White Yajur with the commentary of Uvata and various appendices, among 
others the Prafijidsulra with the commentary of Anantadeva, the Charararyiha of Saunaka, 
with the commentary of Mahidiga,a Jafdpafale with the commentary of the editor.’ This 
last work, which deals with the eight different ways of reciting the Veda by repeating and 
inverting the words, and which, under its different forma, is said to be a part of the Vikritivalli 
of the old grammarian Vyadi, differs here from the two texts formerly published by Dr. 
Thibaut,"® and still more from another text published more recently by Satyavrata Sima- 
éramin, in the Usha. 

Less dry than these fragments of the work of Vyidi, which refer to the strongest complica- 
tions of the tradition of the Vedic texts, is the Brihaddevata of Saunaka, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica? It is a kind of Anukraman’, or index, which gives for every hymn or por- 
tion of a hymn of the Rig Veda, the divinity to whom they are addressed, the whole inter- 
spersed with short legendary stories in a remarkably unpolished and concise style, which 
make this collection less monotonous than those which have come down to us under the name 
of the same author. These latter, those at least which have been recovered up to date,!® appear 
to be intended to be included in this edition, for the third part (the fourth has appeared, but I 
have not yet seen it) contains at the end of the Brihaddevatd the Arshdénukramant, or index of 
authors, and the beginning of the Chandonukramasf, or index of metres. At an early date the 
Sarvdnukramani of KAtyfiyana seems to have taken the place of the greater number of these 
treatises, and to sam them up. They are very rare; one of them seems to have been lost 
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Zwei Sprache Gher Leib-und Sele, Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Gea. ELVI. 1802, p. 750. Compare oa similar 
riddle drawn from a Jaina nirywkti, ibidem, p. 612 

1 Another short notice of Prof. Roth in reply to certain remarks of Bothlingk (ibidem, XLII. p. 604) caused by 
& COMparison made by Prof. Piachel, also, though indirectly, refers to the Big Veda. Der Bock wand das Messer, 
thidem, X LIV. p. 371, Bohtlingk's answer ia found, ibidem, LY. p. 493, and Prof. Pischel's, ihidem, p. 497. 

1 Subvhdeamyrahs, a collection of Sikehds by Yajiavalkya and others, edited and annotated by Pandit Yugaladi- 
hare Vyiea. Bonares, fase. 1-I1]. 1999-91. The Néradfyatikshd hes beon published in the Ueh4, 1, fase. IV. Caloutta, 
1890, Mr. Em. Siog haa edited the BMlradrajahtbbhd, cum werriona lotind excerptia er commentario admofa- 
tiontbua eriticis ef exepeticis, Beirolins, 1892. 

 Kiity iyano’s Pritivikhya of the Write Yojur Velo, with the commentary of Uvata, Benares, 1858. The 
Pritifikkya and the Choropavyiha had already been published by Prof. Weber in Vols, [V. aod TID. of the 
Indische Studien. 

1 Das Jaf4patala, ete., Leipzig, 1870. 

i [ehd, 1. No. 2, Caleutta, 1500! The text is accompanied by the commentary of Gangidbara. Compare in 
the asme periodical, No.1, a text on the same subject by a certain Madhostidana (a wodern author, who gives him- 
self out aa a disciple and son of Krisbpa Dvaiphyana), the Ashfavikrtivivriti where the siz last verses correspond 
to the end of the second text poblishod by Dr. Thibaut. 

 Brikeddevatil; an index to the gods of the Rig Veda, by Saunaka Achirya, Edited by Bijendrila Mitra, 
ie. FFT Caloutta, 1889-92, 

of them, the Anurdiinukramani, bes bean published by Prof. A. A. Maedonell at the end of tha 
garsteeinncit al wligtvan Ozkinks Lek 
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entirely, The edition of Rajendrals Mitra will be welcomed as the last, bot not the least, of 
the many services which the illustrious Hindu has rendered to the-study of the antiquities 


The treatises, which we have hitherto been speaking of, are properly mannals, Their aim is, 
not to explain the texts, but to catalogue and fix certain facts presented by the toxta, Farther, 
this aim is still more specialized, Each treats of a single Veda, more strictly of a single sikAd — 
or recension of a single Veda, and they deal with them from the point of view of a single order 
of facts, of one discipline. Quite different is the Wirukta of Yasaka. Under the guise of asimple 
commentary on an elementary dictionary, and though its immediate object is the etymological 
explanation of the words, it is really « treatise on general exegesia, where all the resources of 
interpretation are employed, and these explanations, though the Rigveda oecapies the chief 
place, cover the whole of the Veda, Of all the works of this kind which India has left ms, it is 
the oldest and, at the same time, the most comprehensive. The admirable edition, tao, whieh 
Prof. von Roth gave us nearly half a contary ago, marks one of the great epochs in the history 
of Vedic studies, The new edition, enriched with the commentaries and all sorts of matter 
derived from uative tradition, which, Pandit Satyavrata Samakramin undertook mm 1851 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica is now, I suppose, completed." The fifth and sixth parts of the last volame 
contain the index and farther a longer piece, Niruktdlochana or * reflexions on the Nirwkia," which 
is continued in the seventh, and is completed, I suppose, in the eighth, and in which the editor 
examines in detail all the questions which are connected more or less closely with the Nirukia, 
Satynvrata Sdmadramin is a éhaltdchdrya or doctor, and a sdmavedin or follower of the Simaveda 
by deacent and profession. His training is founded, at least in the first instance, on the native 
tradition, and among living scholars, he is certainly one of the beat specimens that the native 
system of education has produced. But at the same time he haa a very cpen mind, in no way 
inaccessible to influences from without. It is hard to say how far he has a direct knowledga 
of the works of European scholars. He mentions only Wilford, Wilson, Goldstiicker, and 
Bohtlingk ; for the edition of the Nirulva he has uged that of Roth, Bat we easily see that, 
directly or indirectly, he has made himself quite familiar with the chief resulta of their 
works. His position with regard to them is remarkably free and untrammelled. He 
criticizes them, adopts their Opinions, or more frequently rejects them with complete 
independence. There is in him no trace of blind hostility, or of g gloomy and 
stern orthodoxy, even in face of those solutions which shock his most cherished 
convictions. He has gained a sufficiently clear notion of history and jts . 
and his evident intention ig to use a strictly historical method and in this « i; 
but in hisown way, though not withont some misunderstandings (such ag might happen 
even to European scholars), Lat with singular skill. His mannor of explanation, moreover, 
though it is native, and on ococasion uges the peculiar forms of Hindu logic, comes very near 
oor own methods. Theso “Considerationa™ if translated into some generally understood 
European language would make a very respectable “ppearanos, and were very likely written in 
part at least for Western readers. It would be a great pity if they were to remain noread 
here. They contain, in fact, a complete view of all the sacred literature of India, in brond 
outlines (though abounding in details) from the point of view of Hindn, or rather Vedic, 
orthodoxy, by a native scholar, who is at once conservative and daring; and thix summary, 
however strange its conclusions may sometimes appear, is so noteworthy, both for what it 
gives up and what it retains, that at the risk of wandering far from the Rigveda, and retorning 
to it only after a long digression, I think it my duty to give at least a short summary of it here, 
To save time, I shall confine myself to stating the views of the author withont attempting to 
discuss them. I shall pass quickly over theories, which when stripped of their details 
are of importance only to Hindus; and evon then the digression will be long enough, 

The Nirakia with Commentaries, Vol, IV, fase, I.—VITL, Calontéa ipsa The eich | 
T suppose of the work, has been published, but has not reached apt LOG, The Sighth part, the last 
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The anthor has divided his essay into twelve questions, which taken together with their 
answers make as many chapters. 1. What is the Nirutia ? — By Nirukta, properly “ explana- 
tion of the meaning of words,” we must understand here the second part of a book, whose first 
part is. a dictionary, called Nighanfu, The Nirukfa is the commentary to the Nighan{u. 2. To 
which of these two parte does the appellation Veddiga belong ? — To the Nirukta and to the 
Nirukta alone. The Nighantu is of a still higher authority, and is inferior only to the Man- 
tras and equal tothe BraAmanas, from which it differs only in the way it has been handed 
down tous. 3. Who is the author of the book ? — The Nighantu is contained in its entirety in 
the Sréhmaenas, so to gay in a state of diffusion. Like them, it cannot be assigned to a definite 
author, and if we most name some author, we must go up as far as the prejdipati Kasynpa. 
Aas to the Nirustta, is it the work of Yaska? 4. Who was this Yiska? — We have no direct 
evidence as to his personality ; he tells us nothing of his name or family. Tradition alone 
informs us that he was of the gofra of Yiska, a Piraskara, that is to say, a native of Piraskara 
or a-descendant of a Piraskara, probably also a descendant of another Yiska named in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana and a follower of the Yajurveda. 5. Was Yiiska a rishi, or inspired 
author ? — He waa not a rivki in the first degres, like those who ‘saw "' (revealed) the Mantras, 
Further he was not a rishi in the second degree, like those who pablished the BrdAmenas. He 
was not even a rishi in the third degree, like the authors of the Veddagas, to whom that title is 
also given; because his book, thongh rightly regarded as a Veddinga, is not one of the primitive 
Veddngas, sach as the Grammar of Panini; for they are ennmerated in its being six in all, the 
Nirukta itself included. It is therefore only by an extension of the term that we can give to 
Yaska the title rishi ; properly speaking he was a muni, and dchdrya, asage orteacher. 6. What 
portion of the Nirukta goes back to Yiska ?— The firat twelve books; the two last books are 
Parisishfas, or later additions. At the time of Siyana the fourteenth book had not been finally 
incorporated with the work; at the time of Devarija, the oldest commentator known, the 
uncertainty extended to the thirteenth book; at Pataijali’s time these two books were not 
yet in existence. 7. What is the date of Yiska ? — Unfortunately there are no historical 
works in India, and it is hardly likely that there ever were any, There are many stories in 
the Veda, but they are only allusions, examples, comparisons brought in without any 
connexion, sometimes simply allegories. No intelligent man will look on the MaAdbAdrata as 
historical, still less the Purdnas and Upapuridnas, It will not do to use, for the ancient period, 
the commentators, like Shadguroiishya, for example, who has no notion of the gross historical 
anachronism he commits by confounding the rishi Sannaka of the Rigveda with the Saunaka, 
who had to do with the tra ion of the MahdbAdrafa and the Hariemisa. 


One work, and one only, the Réjataraagin’, can afford any satisfaction to those who are 
desirous of learning the truth about ancient India, but unfortunately it deals only with the 
kings of KaSmir. As to the other works whose supposed authority has been appealed to so 
rashly, such asthe KatAdserilsdgara, and its prototype, the Bnhatkatha of Gunidhya, in which 
Kiatyiyana, though later than Pinini by a thonsand years, is yet. reckoned as his contem- 
porary, they are a mere tissue of imposture. Books like these deserve no better fate than 
to be thrown into the fire, now that they have unfortunately escaped the destiny that was 
properly theirs, — suppression at the moment of their origin, Under these conditions, all 
researches of this kind most be very difficult and uncertain. We must take indirect and 
unconnected pieces of evidence, bring them face to face with one another, join them together, 
and proceed, as it were, by feeling our way, at the risk of stumbling at every step. With this 
method, and with all these reserves before onr mind, the following secount seems most 








™ The Grammar of Papini, Saute edited and sarsilabad by Geheimrath vox Bahtlingk, Leipig, 1686-7, is at 
present being translated in India; The Ashtddhydyl of Pagini, translated into English by Sriéa Chandra Vasu 
(Book 1.}, Allahabad, Indian Press, 1591. Tho translator gives most of the elritikas and adda the K4sikd vritti. 
Another English translation by Mr. Goonetilloke ([ have only aeen tha first part) does not seem to have been 
ds yatem, sce Bruno Liebich, Pinini Ein Deilrag Zur Kenninion der indiechen Literatur 
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likely. Yiska is clearly anterior to the Malidbhdrata, whore he if mentioned. He is also 
anterior to Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhisiya, who used his Nirukta, and who is himself 
older than the Mahdshdrate. This Patafijali, the author of the MahdbAdshya, quite distinct 
from his namesake, the very much older anthor of the Yoyasiitras, must be placed between the 
invasion of Alexander and the foundation of Pijaliputra, aud as, according to him, this city was 
still in his time situated on the Sona, while in the time of Chandragupta, according to con- 
temporary evidence,** the Ganges alone flowed past it, his probable date is abont450 BLC. WA 
the arguments for a later date (and the anthor discusses nearly every one of them) are to be 
rejected. Before Patafijali there comes onr present Code of Manu, which he quotes without 
naming it. This Manusaithitd is a recast of much older sitres, such as those of the Ménavas, 
and would more correctly be called the Bhrigusamiitd, from the name of its real author, a 
Bhrigo, who must not be confounded with the rishis who bear the same name. It is auterior to 
the preaching of Buddhism and the rise of the doctrine of alihsé (respect for everything 
endowed with life) by not less than two certaries, since it comes before the Rimdyana, which is 
itself pre-Buddhistic and quotes Manu. Since, further, it ignores the Saiva worship, which 
we know by the positive testimony of the Rdjataraiyini (!) to have flourished fram the eighth 
century B. C., we cannot go far wrong in putting it in the ninth or tenth century. Now Yiska 
is older than this Manusaihitd, for he agrees with it, withont mentioning or quoting it; 
the Manu, the author of a smyiti, whom he does know, is quite different and much older. Yiska 
is older also than KatyAyana, the author of edritiktas, who may be the same as the author of tha 
PrdtiidkAya of the White Yajurveda, but who must at all events be kept separate from the more 
ancient author of the Srawtasdira of the same Veda, snd whom we may admit to have lived abont 
1300 B.C. But Yasks is later than Pinini, the author of the famons grammar and father of 
all grammar (before him there was no vydkarana), who must be Placed about « thousand years 
earlier, about 2300 B.C. Between Yaska and Pinini there comes again Vyidi, the anthor 
of the Swiyraha and the Vikritavalli, and his teacher Saunaka, the author of the Rikprdtiidkhya, 
quite distinct from the other BSaunakas, who aro fuhis: (all the Protiickhyar are later than 
Panini). Yaska himself must have been preceded by Pigini by three or four centuries, and 
perhaps may be placed approximatively about 1900 B.C. Before Panini there lived the heroes 
celebrated in the Mahdbhirate, and the authors of the original siiras of the six schools of 
philosophy and of the ritual siitrus. Beyond these, there are only the inspired prophets of 
the Veda, §. What is the Nirukta ? — The interpretation of the Veda. 9. What is the 
Veda? — The Veda is the revealed “science”: it is composed of two parts: mantra and 
trdimana. Asthe word veda is met with in all the collections of ‘Mantras, and as these are 
anterior to the Sirdhmanas, it is clear that this word, like most of its syno ne 
meant only the Mautras, and that it was only ata later time extended to the explanatory 
portions. The author then discusses the synonyms of the word veda : iruti, dmadya, tray?, 
names which are later, and the second of which, dmndya, has been extended by usage to books, 
which, strictly speaking, do not form part of the Veda. The third tray, Properly trayi wityd, 
“the triple science,” is applied to the three kinds of Mantras, which are either rich “y enue,” 
or yayus “ prose,” or sian “ melody,” and it is a mistake to see in this expression the proof 
that for ages there were only three Vedas, to which was added, in much later times, a fourth, 
the diharvaveda, The two phrases “the four Vedas” and frayi vidyd denote absolutely the 
same thing —the Vedas in their entirety; the one phrase referring to the arrangement, the 
other to the form. For the Veda is in reality one, whether in the form of rich, ¥ajus or ‘sknem, 
and originally formed one whole. It wns the rishi Atharvan, t : 


he first originator of the 


™ Among thes our author seems to reckon the Mudrirlishags . Tt is well known that Mogasthenes plac , 
city at the moeting of the two rivera, | places the 

"9 To justify this thousand years between Pigini anid Kityfyana, the author appeals, among 
to the differences between the liuguage of the two, and diccusses in thin cohnesion the phrase 
Ma Sylvain Levi has done more recontly (Jour, deiaf. Now..Dee. 1891, p. 5.19), but who arrives, as we Foti 
diftvrenut results. Bee, aL quite 
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sacrifice, who divided this whole according to the requirements of the sacrifice. He made in 
this way a first collection for the use of the hotri priest, the Rikemihitd ; a second for the use 
of the adivaryu priest, the Yojusnmiliita ; a third for the udgdtri, the Sdmasandhite, and a fourth 
collection coutaining what the superintending priest the érdhman, had to know in addition to 
the three first, the AfAarranasamhitd, correctly so called by the name of the origimator himself. 
To each of these collections there corresponds o collection of injunctions and explanations, 
which is its Brahmaya, Samhita and Brihmana together forming the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Simaveds, and the Atharvagaveds. Then comes a discussion of the other synonyms of the 
weda : chhandas, evddhydya (properly that portion of the scriptures, varying with each individual, 
which every orthodox believer mast repeat and study), dgama and mgama. The last term denotes. 
_ strictly speaking, a passage quoted for explanation, or as an authority. The Jrdlmanas are there- 
fore really commentaries on passages tnken from the Maniros, which are their migamas ; later 
on they, in turn, served as nigantas to still more recontéxplanations. From the Veda considered 
ns 6 whole the essayist goes on to treat of ita two parts, man/ra and bradhmana. He disousse+ 
‘the word masira and mentions the different kinds of mantras: invocation, prayer, praise, wisli, 
ete. The collection of the mantras of each Veda is its Sanhitd. It admits three chief modes of 
recitation (pdtha): in a continuous text, sauhitdpatha ; with division of the words padapdtha; 
with repetition and interlacing of the words, kramapétha; this last mode is in tarn enb-divided 
into eight vikpitis, or varieties, a8 the repetition and interlacing are more or less complicated. 
In the progress of time and as a result of the accidents inseparable from tradition, there have 
erept into these gavshitds certain minute variations, which form the different aé4has, or 
“ branches.” One dikhd of a Veda is not merely a portion of that Veda or a chapter of it; it is 
the whole of that Veda, and whoever has studied one #d&hd of the Rigveda, forexample, can be nt 
pest in his mind; he has studied the whole Rigveda. .A dog whose tail has been cut off ia not 
the less the same dog. A more deeply reaching distinction exists only in the case of the 
Yajurveda, where several #ékhda make up the White Yajurveda, and the others the Black 
Yajarveds. In this way the number of Saihitds is in reality five, not four! Among these 
Sawhitds an attempt has been made to establish a certain succession in time; that of the 
Rigveda would be the oldest; those of the Siman and Yajas would seem to have been 
extracted later on, either in whole or in part; that of the Atharvan would be a 
parisish{a, or supplement to the rest; in the RikemAhitd itself, the second mandala 
would appear to be a secondary addition; the tenth a till later addition. If a 
merchant brings to market various kinds of fruits, to gell them more readily, he will divide 
them into as many heaps as there are kinds of fruit. Must we say that this or that heap has 
been made earlier or later than any other? No donbt the fruits themselves were not growu 
all at once, but the division took place at one time. In the same way we may grant that sach 
and snch a manfra was “‘seen” after such and such another; but their distribution between 
the vavions sathhifds was the work of one and the same arranger. From the first part of the 
Veda, the manfras, our author passes to the second the drdAmana. This is either a comman« 
and declaration (vids) or an explanation and development (arthavdda), terms which he exa- 
mines at great length, both with regard to their use and the enbdivisions which they include. 
The brdAmanas must not be confused with the anubréAmanas, which are simply imitations af the 
érdhmanas, and have only a certain likeness to them (Srihmonasad risa). 


The onvbrdhmanas are nearly all lost; the substance of them has passed in the Vedanpas, 


the Mimdisd, the Itihiteas, and the Purdnas. But parts of the anubrdhmeanas of the Sdmavede 
have been preserved (not to speak of what haa been collected from this source in the Nidé- 


nasdtra): they are the minor Praimapas of this Veda. Sayana, it is true, took them for res! 





1 ‘The author does not any anything more on this head; notably he dors not explain the mixture of maatra and 
bréhmana, which marks the Hikkla of the Black Yajurveda, The state of matters is not absolutely incompatible 
with his views, bat. would have interfered, with the apparent cogency of his demonstration. This and another 
@hich we aball note farther oa, ia the only point of importance, which be may be ssid to have passed over inten- 









Siyana was not professionally a sdmaredin, He did not receive his 
knowledge of this Veda from the mouth of aguri. The commentary then, which he compiled, 
as best he could, is not a real simavedabAdsAya in the eyes of the sdmiuareding, but a mere piece of 
of schoolboys" work, The ériéhimana portion of the Veda hns given rise, no less than the mantra 
portion, to erroneous speculations. Thus, with regard to the dratyakes it has been rin taki ny i 
that they cannot have more than a single book (adAydya), that they are nothing but partishias of 
the briémonas, that they-are later than Pinini, that they do not form a part of the Veda, All 
this, unfortunately, shews that the knowledge of the Veda ig dying ont. If the precepts which 
enjoin the study of the whole text were still held in reverence, and not in words only, it would 
he recognised that there is not single dranyaka which does not Possess more than one book, 
that they are not found solely in the brdhmenas, and that one of them is a part of the Siéimaeanii- 
hité, Panini, it is true, teaches that the derivative drapyaka is said of w man, to designate 





same derivative may be used also of a road, an elephant, and of certain chapters (of the Veda), 
All that we may fairly draw from this ig, that, at the time of Pinini, the word was not yet used 
to designate writings of this kind, To infer that these works were ndét yet in existence, would 
he the same as to say that in his time there were neither forest-roads, nor wild elephants, And 
it is just as hasty to exclude the dranyakas from the Veda by means of a false interpr stion of a 
passage of Manu.™ There are, no doubt, éranyakas which are questionable or notorious 
spurious, like those of the fifth book of the Aitareya Aranyuke, That only proves that the 
brdhmanas, as well as the mantras, have thoir khilas, nnanthentic supplements, abot 
other respects, however, tradition has never beenentirely mistaken. No less daring o 
been expressed with regard to the upanishads, which commonly form part of the dranyak. 
several of which are to be found in the brijAmanas and even in the sawAilds, The U; 
would thus be later than Panini, because he does not teach that this word is-used to denote 





Upanishads, composed in imitation of the ancient, to give more credit to certain “| ns 
for example, the Ramaidpeni, There are also some palpable forgeries like the dila Upanishad 
which cannot deceive any one. But those which form an integral part of the Vedic books are 


imitations of them, since he teaches the formation of a special and compoond upanishatkritya, 
to denote these imitations, Besides this, Pinini mentions the Bhitsh usiitras, which, if they are 
not our present Veddnéosdiras are nt any rate their source, and most like the Veddntasiitras 
have been based on the Upantehads. Lastly, Yiiska knew and used the name upanishad, and 
Yaska is older than Pinini, according to these same critica, How do they get out of this ? 

10, What is the age of the Veda ? — All tradition teaches that the Veda 
that it is not the work of man, It exists from all eternity in the mind of 
wise men, who have revealed it to us have seen it, — did not make it, 
is useless to look for its origin. But even if we admit, as the most 
suppose, that these sages, who must be thonght of as living in time, were themselyrg the real 
authors of it, its origin wonld not be more easily determined on that account. We have seen 
above that Pinini mast have lived about 2300 B.C., or in the first and years of the 
current yuga. Before him there lived the authors of the Kramapétha, such as Babbra 
before them, the authors of the Padapétha, such aa ‘Sakalya; before them again the anthors 
of treatises like the  Ryktentra, Sikatiyana and others, and still’ farther Temoved at the 
beginning of the yua (3102 RB. CO.) the editora of the Kelpasiitray, Then come, always 


is apaurusheye, 
the divinity: the 
That being the Case, it 
ancient texts lead us to 


= The passage in question is Manu, TV. 123, where we read the well-known i 
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going back, the rishth, the authors of the anubréhmanas, such os Kusuruvinda, and, before 
them, those who composed onr actual brdimanas, soch as Mahidisa and many others. With 
these, we are fally into another yuga, perhaps even in another halpa (at least 4,300,000 B.C.) 
Bat before them appeared the authors of the élokas, anndlokas and gdthds, which have been 
worked up in the bréimanas. Before these latter again, there was a period in which all that 
doctrine was in a state of scattered tradition, of simple esyings (pravdda, whence the correspond- 
ing designation of érufi, which has remained), And that age itself was preceded by another, in 
which the sacrifice was instituted, and in which Atharvan, once for all, constituted the samAilds. 
Pint t again, were preceded by smaller collections, the mandala, nikfas, etc. which in turn 
presupposed the composition of mantras by long series of rishis. Who would ventare, at such 
remote periods, to dream of a chronology? All chronological research sets out from certain 
precise data, and here we have none. The very names of the rishis, which have been handed 
down, are often fictitious, as for example the names of divinities ; others, that have the look of 
being real names, such ns Vasishtha and Bhngn, are, for ua, outside of all time; othera, again,’ 
like Visishtba and Kaéyapa, are family names, which tells us absolutely nothing. In this con- 
nexion, tho essayist says, I, too, ama Kisyapa, my father was o Kaéyapa, and my son and 
ytandson will also be Kasyapas. And what is true of the mantras is trno also of the brahmanas. 
All we cau any is that they are Inter than the mantras, and that some of their parts are earlier, 
or later, than some other of their parts. But to wish to assign to » single one of these parts a 
definite epoch, is to be misled by « will of the wish. In the Aifereya Frihmena, for instance, 
mention ia made of a Janamejaya, son of Parikshit. Some have wished to identify him with 
the king of the Maldbldrata, the great-grandson of Arjuna, and have made the deduction that 
the éridhmana is several centuries Inter than the great war. But, in that case, it would be 
nearly of the same age as Pagini, which is impossible after what has been said. Similarity of 
name does not imply identity of person, or we would need to admit that the manfras of the 
Rigeeda which mention  Bhoja, are later than Uvatta, who wrote a commentary on the Vedas 
under King Bhoja. You cannot roast a fowl and make it lay eggs at the same time. In the same 
way a falae conelosion has been drawn from a siira of Panini, and a corresponding wériitka of 
Kityayann, that the Satoprfiabrahmana wos then quite new, while these texts shew that, in 
reality, then, as now, certain érakmapas were recognized, not as absolutely recent, but as more 
recent than other 6rdhmanas. 

11. What are the subjects treated in the Nirukta ? — Here the seventh part comes to 
anew. This question, as well as the twelfth and Inst, to the commentators on the Nirukta and 
their date will fill the eighth part, which is published, but has not reached me. In the course 
of this analysis { have refrained from pointing out the many cases in which the arguments of 
ithe worthy dchérya seem unsound ; it is equally useless to insist upon the extreme demand made 
on our powers of belief, which he makes on us with respect to s past, which, by his own confes- 
sion, haa no history. I shall only add a single remark here. The author does not say a word as 
to the part that writing must have played im all this: and this is the other noteworthy, if 
intentional, omission [have found. All that we find on this point is a passing remark that 
+4 the “time of the rshis” writing was not used. According to him we are therefore compelled 
to believe, on the one hand, in the purely oral origin and transmission of this long serics of 
Vedic works without any overlapping, each of them fixed in all its parts, before the composi- 
tion of the following one, 1nd on the other hand, in the employment of writing in India, some 
two or three thousand years before onr era. Some words of explanation would have been 
necessary on both heads. To give some idea of the abandance of details presented by the essay 
which have had to be sacrificed here, I must add that the portion analysed numbers 176 pages 
and that the dcAdrya writes tersely. 

Returning after this long digression to the exegesis of 





the Vedas, I must notice in the 





% Tho often disonssed rule IV, 3,106; the author always writes yj 





& very careful introduction the anthors give a resumé of the hiatory of the interpreta iol 
of the Veda, and, while attempting to do justice to everybody, have done their best to 
define exactly the points in which they disagreo with their predecessors. The general spirit of 
their attempt has been criticized by me on the *ppearance of the first series of studies.3? 
We recognize here, too, the same knowledge of the texts, the same philological attempt to 
go deeply into things and give back to India, » book which, after all, belongs to India; we 
recognize also the same daring. As in the firat part, each will find something to take and 
something to leave, among all those fragments which defy analysis by their very richness and 
variety. I shall tuke objection to two points only, where the anthors seem to me to go astray 
on topics which they dwell on at length; sport and hetacrae in the Veda. Tho reader is com- 
pelled to cherish doubts as to the constant devotion to equine amnosements attributed to the 
Vedic poets, and still more the ease with which Dr. Geldner detects ond explains the } ony 

of the turf of those distant times, when we have difficulty enough to understand that of to-day. 
As to courtesans, it ix certain that neither the Dawn nor the Apearas are represented as chaste 
wires, but to assume from them the existence of widely developed nystem of Actaerae in to 
judge of a society too much by its nymphs and goddesses, 


General and detailed criticisms on these Stedies have been written by Profs. Oldenberg®’ and 
Colinet,™ and Prof. Ludwig has devoted to them a long essay, very learned bat very muddled 
and confased2® With Messrs, Pische] and Geldner we always know at least whab theyeaasa: 
and where they wish to lead us, Another essay of the same author directed chiefly against the 
Prolegomena of Prof. Oldenberg deals chi ¥ with the reconstruction of the text of the 
rigvedas! Here again the inherent difficulties of the sabject do not seem to satisfy Prof, 
Ludwig, who writes as if with a determination to make his readers do penance. 
Want of clearness is not the shortcoming of the work in which M. Hirgol has fallen on 
the remarkable idea of counting and classifying the comparisous and metaphors of the Rigveda, 
in order ta establish thereby statistics of the Socupations and favourite pursuits of the Vedi- 
peoples. To lend greater probability to the Investigation he has compared the corresp ling 
resulta furnished by the Greek poets. Those who know what sort of progress has been made in 
the interpretation of the Veda, — how questions like that of the knowled 
Hindus of that period are still under discussion, — can only jook on thig Jal , be 
nothing but the whim of a man who has time to Jose, We are also in the domain of taney; Bat 
another kind of fancy, with M, Brunphofer,.2 yy Brunnhofer, who combines wi; 
with a great deal of imagination, starts with‘s very true einen ac 
race and Janguage have never been, either in the past or now, an ungy 
nations.» But he:hes tep himself be led astray by it, and after several 5 






| | 7 tages, is completely in » 
dream-world, In his eyes, the Veda waa composed by people who came from ; tan, 
Persia, Media, Parthia, the shores of the Caspian, from Ararat, the Caucasus, the Black Seu, 
from everywhere, perhaps even from India, He discovers in the Veda stanzas in the Zend 
™ Richard Pischel Studion, Erater Band, Stuti art, ; : 
ibid, 1802. wvaSrt, 1889, 2weiter Band 1 Hep 
m pas XIX. ig a ™ In the Gatling Gel. Ane. 18}, No. 10, 
© Lea principes de Uereg rediqne d'aprds MO Pischel ot K. Gelduer. In the Musi al. | a 
and $72. : Meron, Vol. IX. (1890) Pp. 256 
* Alfred Ludwig, Ueber Methods bei Interpretation des Rigveda in the | . | 
oan Abhandlungen of the Academy of Prague, 


“lt Usher did Kritih dos Rigvedatertes, ibid. 1859. 

™ Hermaun Brunnhofer, Jrun und Twron., Historische, gergraphieche und eth, Bate 
den dltesten Schauplat: der Indischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1859. — Pun Pontus bie sum ; pray 
phische und ethnologische Skiscen, Leiprig. 1560. — Culfwrwandel und Vallerec ce ee eee, Hustorisch- geogre 
fe mention of various cesays, ia of & lean special charsctee The following I do not know at fires : 4, but doabe if 
hecmteh more valuable : Vom Aral bis sur Gang. Historiseh-geograp hi sthnoleginche eee ee 
shichte der Menschheit, Leinaig, vee PUATSP MENG und ethnolopiechs Bhiseen ser Urge. 
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_, language, the kuy of the legend of Cyrus and Queen Tomyris, and quite recent recollections of 
the invasion of Semiramis. An Atreya has even preserved for us a tradition of the taking of 

. Babylon by Zoroaster in the year 2458 B, C., at which this Atreya was present, and which is 
_.known only through him. We sometimes ask ourselves if the auther-s inlking seriously, as 

when he asks the Russian Government to send a scientilic expedition to the steppes of Turkestan. 
im order to study the phenomena of the mirage, aud confirm his view that the Hindus have 
_.. hence derived their ideas of the Pitris, and of Mitra nnd Varuna. In spite of the absolute want 
. o£ sound general views M, Bronnhofer has ao remarkable sagacity in dealing with points of 
_. detail, some of which are valuable. 

_.. The question of the connexion of the Vedic Hindus with the Iranian peoples has always 
attracted the attention of Prof. Weber, but without leading him into extravagances like those 
jest mentioned. He bas taken up the subject again in an casay. The essay is not confined 

_. 0 this question nor to the Rig-Veda, as he endeavours to follow up the traces of the epic 
| legend in the ritual literature (another series of questions which Prof, Weber was the first to 
) pat) bat the problem of the north-west is always present in some form or other. The whole 
essay ig.a model. of erudition, and is full, thorongh and exact, with several daring digressions, 
.» which open up long visins into the past, but in which the use of hypothesis is never pushed 
_., beyond its proper limits. As regards the epic legends, the more they agree with what the 
Veda has preserved or depart from it, the more we must, it seems, accustom ourselves to regard 
_., them, not as mere copies of these more ancient traditions bat, with all the later systematiaation, 
_. asa branch of parallel tradition, having in many cases a value of its own. As to these countries 
, 90 the north-west frontier they seem to baye been in the earliest times very much the same 
gs we find them at various historical periods, in the middle ages for example, when the 
. table-land of Iran was India Minor, and to a certain degree down tu our own days. In every 
. ge the Pathdns have made inroads on India, either as invaders or by aprocess of slow and more 
_ or less peaceful infiltration, and in the early periods the Pathins were not Musalmins. 

_ Other works deal with conceptions peculiar to the Rig-Veda, M, Koulikovski has, in 
this Review,™ made a stndy of a certain number of epithets of Agni, and has built up, on a very 
slender basis, a whole pile of very lazardous conclusions ns to the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Vedic tribes. M, Colinet lins very carefully gathered together all the ideas 

_, bearing on the opper world.” The almost unavoiduble defect of am essay like this, is that, 
after reading it, we are hardly any further on than before. It was known that this upper world 
was the abede of the devas and the light, and it is casy to nnderstand that it was also the abode 

‘of the pitrisand of Yoma. But it is also the world of Soma, of the Apas, of Aditi, of the rite, 

of the aa, and of other beings, which should first of all be carefally determined, and M. Colinet 
Sy! doubtless does not flatter himself that he has always completely succeeded in this task. This 
would be to make clear the most obscure portion of the Veda, M. Ebni has made a stady of 

_.Yoma, and bas endeavoured by comparison with corresponding figures in other mythologies to 
_. Alb, Weber, Epteches im Vediachen Ritual in the Sitsungeberichte of tho Academy of Berlin, Srd July 1801. 

Eu a later essay, Usher Bahli Hahiiha, ib, Lith November 1893, Prof. Wobor has examined afresh a special case of 

F + these points of contact betereen India and Persia. We know that Béhli and Babifks are in classical Sanskrit names 
of Bactria and the Bactrians, and it is generally admitted that in this form these names cannot go buek further thas 

‘ tthe first centuries of our era. Professor Weber enumerates the works which ate reckoned old, in which these forme 
Are found, among others the Varitiker of Katyfyana, and the Mahdbhishys, which would thas be #absequent to the 
ss Christian ern. But he agrees that Valhika, which is found in the AfharrasvhAite oud im the SitapethabrdAmanue 
kh aname of Hinda origin, and has nothing to do with Bactria, and he cites cases where the two orthographies 
___. have been confused. For another special case, that of the Yavanas, the Greeks, see Sylvain Levy, Quid de Graeeis 
geterum Indoram monumenta tradiderinf, Poris, 1800, anda third esaay of Prof. Weber, Die Griechen in Indien in 


the same Sitrungeberichfe, 17 July 1800. 
pp. 306-410. A first sketch appeared in the Mus/on, 1893; Bude sur rae ald, 
Biz. Veda, the word Aditi is always the proper name of a goddess, 
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reduce this conception to its origin in nature. Like many others he sees in Yawa a solar hero, 
and we may accept this view, but I doubt if we can equally accept the further ideas which he 
aids of his own, of the rising sun, the sun in spring-time, the setting sun, the sun at night, ete. 
Tn a word, the book hardly marks any real advance, | 


In this respect the work of Prof. Hillebrandt on the Soma is very different." If there 
ever was a book to give hope to those who desire to see deeply into the Veda, it ia this. The 
position which the author defends is a new une ; it is of the very highest importance, since there 
ia scarcely a hymn which it does not touch on more or less, and from which it does not remove 
some froublesome problem ; to put it shortly, the correctness of the position is, in my opinion at 
least, pruved. In the whole Veda, Soma, not ouly, as was formerly believed, in a few late™® 
passages but in numberless places, designates the moon, conceived of as the recipient of the 
celestial soma, the food of the gods, of which the terrestrial soma, offered in the sacrifice, is 
the symbol here on earth. These three meanings are nearly always present at one and the 
same time; in certain casca it is difficult to say that the text passes from one to the other, 
so closely are they interwoven, whether intentionally or simply in consequence of the long 
employment of the same formule. This fundamental proposition of Prof, Hillebrandt's 
hook is Inid before the reader with such a wealth of proof, is followed up so patiently 
in all its consequences and in its smallest details, that it must be received, in our opinion, 
as one of the most enduring conquests of Vedic philology. Heneeforth, whenever the 
celestial soma and its peculiar attributes are discussed, we shall know where to look for 
it. The terrestrial soma is treated as carefully as its celestial homonym. The description 
of the plant, the preparation’ of the sacred liquor, the utensils: employed, the use made 
nf it in the sacrifice (uo doubt in daily life too), are examined in detail, and determined 
as accurately as the texts will permit, which refrain intentionally from definite expressions, 
If Thad any doubts to give utterance to, ib would bo in regard to the secondary positions taken 
up in the book, where a whole series of other divine figures are more or leas identified with the 
moon. In the case of Viévardpa, the son of T'vash{ri, the sun, who is the moon conceived of as 
«demon, [think that Prof. Hillebrandt is successful ; I am doubtful as to Brishaspari and Apim, 
napat, who are rather other forms of Agni, though both names do occasionally mean Soma, To 
shew too ready an acceptation of syncretism in the Veda, is to bring everything into confusion. 
Much leas still am I persuaded that Yama, who is alao an offspring of the sun, was ever the 
moon, But it is difficult to make a discovery and not overstep its limits a little, Among the 
points where Prof. Hillebrandt goes too fnr, there is one, however, which I cannot pass over in 
silence, Tecurring as it docs oyer and over again, In his view tho Vedic religion, from being 
solar, became a lunar religion. This, I think, is far from the case, and it beeame the ane, just as 
little ag itever was the other, If the rishts of the Veda had been worshippers of the Son, tho 
Moon, the Fire, they would have told us so in clearer terme, aod Prof. Hillebrandt's discovery 
would have been made long ago. This discovery throws a new light, not so much on the 
religious ideas of the rishis, as on the origins, or some of the origina, of these ideas, as well as 
the origins of the practical part of their worship, and of the forms in which ther clad their 
thonghts. The service which he has done is too great for ns to spoil it by pushing it too far, 
o ealickan Biptlologt iesnteg, 18a. wie een ae ela fa pe she oe 

© Alfred Hillebrandt, Fedische Mythologie, Erster Band. Soma und terwandte Gatter, Breslag, 189%. 

® Professor Hillebrande ranks me along with those who defend this view, and IT cannot blame him for doing so, 
since it is expressed in my Religions of Inctia, and, up to the present T hare nowhere formally withdrawn it, Bat, in 
fact, I have long coased to bold it, and bave arrived at Opinions which are fundamentally the same as those of Prof, 
Hillebrandt, and that partly for the same reasons — the identity of the annie and of the oma, ond the constant 
belief of the Hindus which places the food of the pods within the moon. If, as I suppos the second English edition 
uf my beok simply repeats on this point the first edition : this secand edition is qnite uzknown to me - Op to this 
moment I are not even seen ® copy of it. Such « thing could not have happens iu the life of cre late Mr. Nicholas. 
'Trfibner, who had both learning and delicate taste, ¥ the presont managers of the firm think that s book on Tudia. 
ran be reprinted after siz years without additions or alterations, the next French edition will undeseive thom. | 
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and trying to find out, for example, in the midst of Vedic surroundings, fully developed moon 
festivals, For thosa who composed these songs, Soma and Agni had long ceased to be the moon 
or the fire and had become uhiversal principles of life, just as Indra and Varaga had cedsed to 
be the sky, and had become celestial kings, to be in turn drawn into and lost in the eddies of 
mystical speculution. The ineoherences of the language of the hymus would have no meaning, 
if not this. 
Here I could close the list of works on the Rigveda, the least pretentious of which 
ose, Bat, however, unwillingly | find myself compelled to return to the 
| Regnaud and speak of them at some length. M. Regnaud, like many others, feels 
very keenly the imperfection of the state of Vedic studies, and cherishes the very praise worthy 
desire of finding a remedy. Bat I must confess that he seems to me to be on a completely 
wrong track. In the previous Report (T. XIX. p. 127) I mentioned two of these essays, which 
lnve appeared in this Mertew, and tried to say in a few words all the good I could say of them, 
perhaps a little too much. 1 also took exception to some things, to which M. Regnaud replied 
on p. 318, In these criticisms of mine he imagined be saw the effect of advancing age, and 
from a motive of kindliness, for which I tender him my thanks, he expresses his regret that I 
have passed the age of fifty. This I regret I feel as keenly, perhaps more even than he, but 
Ido not think that my years have at all affected my eriticiam of hw work, But if I bad any 
doubt on this point, M. Regnand himself would have removed it. On this sume page 348 he 
has given ua again a specimen of his method. He asks how the epithet hofrt, the name of a 
class of priests, could have been given to Agni. The best means of learning this would surely 
be to investigate the functions of the hotri, to examine, with this end in view, the innumerable 
ea in which the word is found, to find ont also if Agni has not other similar epithets, 
auch as nashtri, potri, adhearyu, eto. M. Regnand's method is more expeditious ; he is content 
with knowing that the word “‘ rests on two roots originally identical both in sense and form, 
meaning — (burn, shine, manifest) make to understand,” pour out, scatter, ete.,” and the thing is 
done. Frankly, I do think that even at twenty I should have been too old for a method like 
this. Iam not able to review in detail, in this place, these Vedic stndica, which are besides 
already quite familiar to the readers of this Review. They consist uniformly of a “ preface on 
method,” (aa if there were a pecnliar method for the Rigveda) followed by translations of 
whole hymns or isolated passages. What this method precisely is would be dificalt to aay at 
a first view in a few words, We see chiefly that M. Regnacd claims to continue the work of 
Bergaigne; thot the Rigveda has been little understood becanse various bad systems have been 
applied to its interpretation; that this would be altered with a good system; that the Rigveda 
ig @ primitive book, the moat primitive we can imagine, one in which nothing is fixed, but in 
primitive in its entirety, (we must always take care to be in the vanguard, and be on the out- 
look against what perhaps will be the opinion current to-morrow), but that it is absolutely 
primitive in its materials, (bat where we are to draw these materials from ia not said), All 
this is, at first sight, a little confaged #4! evidently the correct method is as yet only 
in its beginnings. As to transistion, we ste that on the other hand this is very simple: 
we have only to depart as much ay may be from our predecessors, to frame our etymologies 
according to linguistic theories which are not approved of, as far as [ can ace, by the studentsa-of 
language, and without any great care for the rudimentary principles of philology. It ia not 
sound philology, for instance, to translate dakuhkiad, by offering, which is not & a@waf Aryipercr, 
becanse it is “certainly allied with the root dis-lué to give, make an offering, or in verse 7," to 
make parikshitos a simple adjective, with the meaning, “ containing, enclosing,” and further, in 





the locative case from the mere desire of change, and contrary to all feeling for the usages of . 


= Teather ™ call” ; the meanings which I have put within brackets do not exist either in classical Sanskrit nor 
“a T. XXU. pp. 63, 901; XEIL p. He; EXIU. p. 08; XXV.p &; XXVI. p. #- 

2 Though very well put, M. Regnand’s powers as a dialectician are sot in question bere. 

43 Ry. L123, 1. T. XXL p. 70, dai does not exist. 43 Hv. 1 125, 7, ibid. p. 81. 
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the language. But this mode of procedure is comparatively harmless when M. Regnaod his to 
deal with a fully commented text as here, though even then it sometimes plays him a bad 


trick. Further on, for instance“) he takes Hymn III. 1, which has been translated and 


annotated in the Vedic Stadies by Prof, Geldner, to whom, we msy mention, he deigns to 
give a certificate for proficiency in grammar, such aa he has given to Bergaigne, Prof, Geldner — 
thinks he sees in this hymn a very clear distinction between the celestial and the terrestrial 
Agni, and has naturally drawn a little on his imagination, for things like thaé are never 
clear in the Veda. M. Regnaud, who, from the first, holds fast by his “‘system,'’ and will not 
hear of a celestial Agni at any price, thinks he sees in it only the terrestrial Agni, the fire on 
the altar, and, asa matter of course, composes another romance, Let us admit that his notion isthe 
better of the two ; all that I wish to do is to shew, by an example, at what price he has gained it, 
and what confidence we can have in ita author. In the sccond verse# g'h becomes a masculine, 
which it certainly is not here, because of the formula in which it occurs; varviefaw, o middle — 


form, is translated like a cansative; the division of the pddes ia neglected in the most awkward ~~ 


way; at the same time the question whether the priest who recited the hymn also fed the fire — 
is got over very summarily ;"7 lastly dueasyan, which is a third person plural (it has no accent), — 
ig taken ag a participle, and, [am very much afraid, a future participle, which would be one 
barbarism more, All this in nine words, because M. Regnaud has understood Prof. Geldner's 
German quite as little as the Saiskyit original. As methods go this is one, but not a good one, | 
I shall only mention the strange interpretation of VILL, 102 (91), 4, where Aurva becomes the’ 
outpoured butter, metaphorically personified. Bhrigu, the fame also personified, and Apnavana, 
another metaphorical synonym of fire which M, Regnaud refraina for the moment from explain- 
ing, but for which he will certainly have an explunation ready when wanted, And they were not 
only such in their origin, to be re-discovered now by the clear eyes of M. Regnanc 
so for the rishi too, who could recite without a langh; “1 invoke the fire, as Butter poured 
forth, as Flame, as Fire (invoke it). Daring as this may seem, M. Regnand affords us plenty 
more examples; for,in the meantime, the “system hag been brought to perfection and 
reduced to a formala ; the key of the Veda has been detected and M. Reguaud does not need to 
take any further precantions, This key is, that there are no deities in the Rigveds, there are | 
only two igneous elements, fire and an inflammable liqaid, agad and soma, whose constant Union 
is the sole theme of the rishis; all the rest is delusion and rhetoric. + Like most wrong-headed 
ideas, it has not sprung up of itself, but has itsorigin ina grain of truth. It has long been noticed 
that divine personages are not always taken seriously as such in the Veda, and that the sacrifice 
ig at least as moch an opws opercus ag an opus operatum, and that not in the sense in which every. 
act of witchcraft is, but as a primitive rite, anterior to every thing, and rendering the gods, in 
a way, soperflaous. A whole school of the Mimiamad went, in this respect, quite as far as 
M. Regnaud: for them the gods existed only in the éabda (we would ssy in the letter) of the 
Veda. And so in spite of their scrupulous piety in the ritual, they were looked on as atheists. 
This, in the rivi, has been called syncretiam, nnd has been regarded as the result of advanced’ 
speculation, acting™ on a religion, which wus in process of dissolution, not of formation. 
In M. Regnand’s view, it ia quite the other way; it is neither syncretiam, nor mysticism, 
nor specalation of any sort, the simple nnion of the fire and the liquid butter is the primitive — 





; they were" 


germ, the key of the Veda, and of all Indo-European mythology. To attain this resuli, we ~~ 


most first clear the ground a little, If there are no gods, it is clear we cannot speak of beliey- ° 


aa 'T. ZXU. p, 302. “ T, KEI. “i a1, 
*# Still more so in the second half verse, where nearly every word is taken wrongly, vidatha, among the rest, 
whowe etyinclogy M. Regnaud fancies he has proved, without having been able to convinee aby one else off its truth: —~ 


aT To M. Regnaud this presents no difficulty, but with the standpoint which he occupies; ts ‘there nig tebe” 


that presents a diMoulty F 
“ T. XXXII. p. U4. 
“* This tasteful interpretation is only a part of « long proof of how the myth of Aurva took its rise in the 

misunderstanding of this verse, where the appearance of snob-like mispprehensiona ia exhibited ‘aaa discovery. 

Does M. Beguaud nol know this is as old as the beginning of Vedic studies? Can be have forgotten the god Ka? 
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ing and having confidence in them. We are next told that the word-graddhd,™ by which this 
sentiment is expressed in the Veda, has not this meaning, that theological™ faith is too abstract ~ 
notion, and savoura too much of reflection for so early a book, where everything is simple, 
material, and tangible; that i -addhé here means what it has never meant since the existence of 
language in India, “ gift, offering.” This M. Regnaud tries to prove by the Latin creders, 
“whose primitive meaning is, without donbt, to give, restore, trast "2 by means of tue 
signification “ of the roots slath, grath and gran, variants of srad ...- - which mean to send, 
restore, detach, etc.,** by “the constant use of the derivative (or the variant)* érdéddha in 
the ritaal and technical sense of a libation made to the manes :"* in a word, by » succession of 
translations, which M, Regnaud jooks on as “ perfectly convincing," but which will be accepted 
by no Vedic scholar. If there are no gods, there must consequently be no prayers. And, in 
reality there are none : as he shews us further on, not by a “ detailed proof,” which would be 
too long, but by a method of procedure ‘which “‘ very happily” leads to the “same result as 
much less cost." Ninety-nine per cent. of the Veda has, it is true, very much the look of 
being prayers ; there is nothing, it would seem, that the gods are not asked to grantor to 
avert. These are all merely phrases, or passages which have been wrongly understood. The 
texts are as clear as day, we must only torture them to understand them. The whole of this 
article is simply topsy-turvy. How can I prove to M. Regnaud, if he will not see it, that 
iam ma sah srija carchasd means “ (Agni) grant me splendour,” and not “(Agni) make me 
flow on with thee,” that is to say, “ couse that which lam making flow, to flow," ? that sam 
mé agne varchamt srija sam prajayd sam dyushd, means “ Agni, grant me splendour, offspring, 
a long life” and not “Agni, make me flow on by thy splendour, by thy production, by thy 
warmth" f that L 23, 22, means “© Waters, carry off whatever evil bas been done by me 
whatever violence I have committed, or what I have sworn falsely" and not “O Waters 
(which I make flow on), carry off all what in me is difficult of approach (let not that flow 
cn which I do not canse to flow) or what I have hemmed in (prevented from flowing 
on) or what I have closed in, inasmach as I have not caused it to flow on.’ “ The root 
"says M. Regnaad, on this, “is generally taken to mean ‘swear, curse, It has this mean- 
ing, it is true, in the classical literature, but from a wrong interpretation of its Vedic meaning. 
Nap, for ichap, seems to be a doublet of kshap, which means ‘that which covers, envelops,’ or 
‘ darkness, night;’ compare the Greek oxiras, oxtre, ommdfe etc”” M. Regnaud often appeals 
to Bergaigne. Now, if he can shew me, in sil Bergaigue’s works, a single specimen of sleight 
of hand like this, I shall consent, from henceforward, to admit that he is right in the whole 
At this point we have come, for this time at least at the end of this long and doleful 
journey in the realm of absurdity, and are now in a position to read with advantage the volome 
in which M. Regnaud bas embodied his most recent researches.” 





= A great deal can be done with words in icel. No body ever took draddhd in the Veda for fnith in the senee of 
Bt. Pual or St, Augustine. Bat T cannot sce that there ia anything #0 subtle in it when reduced to the simple act 
t belief or non-belief in the power or the existence simply of such and such » Fo%. The mowt primitive tribe we may 
serine had weighbours who did not believe in their gods (of course if they Hell om) Ah the Vedic rishis were iv 
sea position, they knew peoples who were anindrih "* who did not honoar Teds. 

ms “ To give,” of course, but to give of trust ; debitum is always the correlative of creditum. | 

“ Which ansomes for iraddhd somothing like the mesring of “ the deposition of the gift,” or something similar, 

M Aguin an inaccuracy: Hriédha ia surely » derivative and nothing but = derivative. Bat then it is clear that 
the original and the derivative cannot both mean “ gift.” ; 

@ Here, as always, om inaccuracy. Briddha means the whols ceremony, which is very complicated, never s libe- 
tion, a ainglo offering- or itepaned would have made a point by paying attention to this, for thie would have et hiss 
explain draddha by "the osrewony which hss to do with the offerings.” But babit is a second natare. 

™ T, XEVI p. 4. 

dooney ecmed words are added by'me, and are taken from the annotations of M. Rerusnd 

® Le Rig-Feda ot lee originas de La mythologis indo-europienne, Preaibre partio (forming the Gret volume of the 
Bibliothdque d'drutes in tha Anatles da Muste Guimat), Paris, 1992. 
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Blah lan Meare the result of hasty studies, carried on from hand to 
mouth, bnt with a great air of confidence, which we are, nevertheless, tempted sometimes to 
look on as a prolonged mystification ? As to matter or method, we do not learn anything which 
we did not know before; the fire and a liquid, their union or, rather, motos transformation, in the 
flame of the altar, the liquid becoming fire and the fire becoming liqnid : the whole horizon of the 
anthors of the Veda is bounded by this; they see and seek for nothing beyond. They sit bent 
before the fire like alchymists, intent on their magnum ops, bat a mewn opus which seems. 
to have no purpose. At least M, Regnand himself doca not appear to have rightly gra. oe 
this purpose, since, here again, he does not tell us what it is, ond the explanation of this 
enrious state of mind is put off till later, when no doubt he will have pulverized the. 
gods of Greece, as thoroughly as those of India. For the time being, he is content 
with establishing the fact, that the foundation, the only real foundation of the Veda, is the 
act of pouring into the fire, to feed it, an’ inflammable liquid, oil, or spirituous liquor :— 
facts which are proved by him “necording to the meaning of the texts and common 
ecnse.” Putting aside for a moment the texts, let us ‘look at this common sense, 
What it tells us is, that if the soma helped to feed the fire, it most have been inflanmable, and 
must have been an oil or aleolol, But sound sense makes us also see clearly the vnlikeness of 
this conclasion. Tho plant which yielded the soma (and provisionally, till we are enlightened 
by a revelation from above, we must believe that it came from a plant) was probably ground 
np in water, and the liquid so obtained wag itself mingled, not only with milk and other 
substances, but also with water, all of which scarcely harmonizes with the notien of an ‘inflam. 
mable oil. It was drunk and produced excitement and intoxication, which agrees with this 
notion still less, On the other hand. ean we, without further considération, attribute to the 
Hindus of that time the knowledge of distillation P Por every other spirituous liquor obtained 
by fermentation, wine incladed, even though very strong and in 9 perfectly pure State, even 
without any addition of water, would have extinguished the fire rathor than have quickened it, 
Even the fermentation must have been feeble, for the foma is not described as a liqnid which 
could be kept; it seoms that it was prepared when wanted, The texts tell, or soem to tell, us all 
this, and we hare no right to throw their testimony overboard, like M. Regnand. Further, 
we cannot call to mind, in other Inter fexte, a soma more or Jess diff rom | 
which, being certainly mixed with water and not fermented (it had not to be more than one night 
old), did not pat the fire out ; & fire, that, it must be remembered, consisted of a few small 
faggots, We may imagine that the Hindus had in time substitated other plants in place of 
their soma; bat how could they have lost the art of distillation, if they ever had it? How could 
they have given ap the ose of an oil to feed their fire ? Things and ideas may change, but 
usage Is commonly permanent. This conclusion, theu, lands M8 10 serious difficulties, and 
common sense bids us, in euch a ome, re-examine the premises with care ; is the soma really 
the food of Agni? If, indubitably, the texts answerin the affirmative, then and then only, we 
must admit it to be troe. On this point, there is on the first page of the book, a note which 
we cannot read without regret, where M Regnand asserts that Prof. Hillebrandt in hia work 
on “the god Soma” has only seen one thing, namely, that the soma Was | 
Can he hare rend Prof, Hillebrandt’s book, and not destroyed his own! The trath is that, if 
Prof. Hillebrandt hag seen only this, it is beeanse this is the only thing to see. Nowhere, in 




















pis are the devas, chiefly Indra, who drink it and hace drank it from the first jx, heaven, and 
in the solemn ‘sacrifices, who get their share of it here on earth, part of whi ee 
the fire to make them *pproach, we know not how or in what quantity. But we must think 
to what these symbolical acts are commonly rednced. The offie: i j : 
remainder. It is true that in M. Regnand’s oye these devas are the flames +h . 
another name for Agni, that te oficisats are probably also the flames, that the hna'g: an 
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existence, and that consequently no one could drink there the soma. But this is the Veda of 
M. Regnaod, and we must not begin by believing in it if we are to criticize it. There remain 
then for as only the texts, the unfortunate texts, to which we mast at last return, Sad to way 
they exist only to be the victims of the theory. All this is purely @ priori constraction, though 
M. Regnaud were to assert the contrary a handred times, It is not from the texts that he has 
learned that prithivt... yachhd wah jarma saprathah means, “ Libation, make flow on our libation 
which extends itself," that Jndrdvaruna . . asmabhyam garma yichhatam means “fire alight and 
fire enveloping, make the libntion flow on for us.” No, once in possession of his “ key," he applies 
it to every “lock” to see if it will fit, And it fita, bot at what a price ! This’ fourth chapter, 
not to speak of others, is so marvellous that we ask if It is nob meant as a refutation of 
the whole system by a reduetio ad absurdam, That the Vedic dictionary is far fiom perfect, no 
ove will deny, The later literature, from the brdéAmanas onwards, the next oldest Panmenta, 
ig. an uncertain guide, partly because cerlain worls have gone ont of use, or because their 
_ meanings have undergone an essential change of meaning: still more, because the writers 
indulge iti trifling speculations with sone of them,™ and this again is © point in which every 
ont isagreed. Our task is not to create a system that questions everything, by starting with what 
is obsenre, but to go on continuously from the known to the unknown, from what is certain 
to what is doubtful, and above all to be content with moderate gins, Has M. Regnaud taken 
this course? I can only compare his procedure to that of a woodman in a forest. which must 
be cleared. Everything fulls before him, not ouly technical words, terms which are uncom. 
mon, or which have early gone out of use, but the best authenticated, the commonest eerie 
- which have always remained in the language, and have given rise to derivatives, and passed 
into the dinlects. How can we take soriously oracles like the following, in which prisAfAa, 
which is identified at a stroke of the pen with prishfa, means no longer “back,” but “that 
which is turned ;" in which parran does not mean “ joint,” but “that which flaws;" in which 
parvata, adri, girt, sinu do not mean “the rock, the mountain,” but “the libation;" in which 
grdvan ig nob “the stone,” but the libation, inasmuch us itis “rapid:" in which bariis « no 
longer "the grass,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is “strengthening;"" in which dyans is 
no longer “the heaven,” prithivi is no longer “the earth,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is 
“get on fire or not seton Gre; in which anétariteha “the atmosphere,"’ becomes. the libation 
“enveloped,” that is to say, “not lit;" syoman “space” becomes the libation “which 
nourishes ;" in which manushvant, an adjective which does. not exist and for good grammatical 
reasons, but which is said to mean “provided with soma," is made in the neuter into 
sanushval which is a synonym of another adjective mdnuritia, and meana like this, “so far as 
provided with soma;" in which pavitra is what serves not to “ purify,” bot to“ light;" in 
which pur does not mean “town,” but the libation as “ nonrishment;" in which orani is not a 
piece of wood, bat the libation as “moving,” and in the dual “the libation which moves, and 
which does not move;"' in which saieateara is not the year, but the libation, as “ having ita 
calf with it?” All these little etymological jokes are brought about by means of Safskrit of 
all periods, and ooe-half of the dictionary is used to destroy the other, We may imagine after 
this what will become of phrases, combinations of words and whole hymna when reconstructed: 
with the same skill and philological care. 

We have an example of this in chaptera six and seven, where M. Regnand examines in 
order, at the expense of several hymns, “the metaphorical origin of the myth of the Dawn,” 
which is also, to him, merely a form of the ever-recurring libation, and “the alleged myth of the 
descent of Soma,” /. ¢., its descent from heaven, one of the best ascertained beliefs in the whole 
Veda, We find other examples in the last part of the book (which is not so much a book nh © 
collection of articles printed together) — an appendix which gives an explanatory translation of 
the thirteenth book of the Atharvaveda, undertaken asa reply to that of M, Henry, and intended 
toshew M. Henry how it shonld have been done. It is an occasional essay, only included in 


M Exactly na Mi, Boguaud doce in all seriouances, 
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this volume because written inthe same spirit and with the same method, and which the author 
would have made more telling against M. Henry, if he had not added a translation of his own to 
his criticisms. I shall have to speak further on of the work of M. Henry, Meanwhile I shall 
only say for the benefit of those readers who are not specialists, that they need not take alarin 
at sll the accusations of ‘wrong meaning” and “ opposite meaning’ which sre brought against 
this translation of M. Heury; this only means that M. Henry translates differently from 
M. Regnaud, on which we must congratulate M. Henry. No one knows better than he that his 
translation is and could be a simply tentative one, and that it is laid before ns only as such in 
a spirit of genuine modesty, 


Bat we do not mean ‘to BAY that M. Regnand's work contains nothing of value, Far from 
it. M. Regnaud is a workersand investigator, If as a student of language he is combated by 
the students of Iangunge, if as a philologist by the philologists, no one will deny him an active 
aud original mind, a vigorous style of argument, and greut keenness of observation. A fixed idea 
is quite compatible with the latter gift, and often sharpens it. In the negative part of his book, 
where he detects the weak places in his opponents’ armour, tho want of strength in such asd such 
an argument, the uncertainty of some meaning which has been provisionally accepted in default 
of a better, and still more, in the few parts of his book which are not directly concerned with 
his main thesis, we find a good number of just and useful observations, But I was called 
on to speak of this thesis, or rather system in this place, and 1 am compelled to prea nce 
completely against it, Under its epell, he has rid himself gradually of some useful checks 
possessed by Vedic philology, and in the end bas thrown overboard all philological principles 
whatever. He has thus given himself free elbow room. But such a method avenges itself, 
it has led him into a perfect cloud-land, and I fear he will remain there. For if I have spent 
such time over his works, I searcely dare hope to convince him, It was because m protest was 
edful, sinco there may be some simple-minded people on whom these essays will have an 
influence, and because, in the second place, it was needful, by shewing what the method of 
M. Regnand is, to put an end tothe belief that hecarrieson the tradition of Bergaigne, with whom 
for years he bas had nothing in common, and Instly because it seemed necessary, newenes. dope. 
to make a final attempt to deal with his apeculations. 1 do not think that, in the futore, I shall 
have the same patience. M. Regnaud imagines that, since Indianists do not disenss his works, 
thisis for the purpose of suppressing them by a conspiracy of silence. By no means. It js simply 
becanse there are certain topics which, like the squaring of the circle, do not admit of discussion, 
How is discussion possible, when there is no kind of agreement? M. Regnaud then must 
acqniesce; his writings are now addresseil ouly to a circle of kindred spirits, He telle us 
of » school which is being formed about him, Frankly speaking, I wish it may be rery 
small; otherwise we might expect to see some strange things, | 
Prof. Hillebrandt has finished, in the Bibliotheca Indica, his edition of the text of the ritual 
and liturgical hand-book of the Knushliakins, one of the julehds or branches of the Rigveda, the 
Srauta siira of Sdénkhiyans, and has begun the commentary of Anartlya.@0 M. Sabbathier has 
given us a good study on the Agnishfoma, the simplest form of the soma sacrifices in the form 
of a translation with explanations of the fifth chapter of the érauce siitra of Aivaldyana,® 


On the Yajurveda I have few works to mention, The edition of the Taittiriya Samhita 
continued in the Bibliotheca Indica by Mahebachandra Ny@yaratna, has advanced since my last 
report by two parts only." After nine years the fifth book is finished, and there are seven books, 


= Alfred Hillabrandt, The Sénthiyana Sraxta Séira, together with the Comm , entry of fakin 
Vol. I, Text af the Sdira, Oriticat Notes, Indices, Calcutta, 1883, seven parts. Vol Gradatiusula Anaritys. 
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outa Anartiya, Parts i.-iv. Caleutta, 1899. 1599. Commentary of Varadatta 
" P Sabbathier, Ktudes de liturgia eedigue. L' Agnishioma d’ aprés le Brauta-edien 2" Js. or 

Aviatique, Jun.-Fob.-Mar. 1890). “sitra d! déveldyana (Journal 


| The Suhkiid of the Black Yajurreds, with tha Commentary of , Achirva, Parts 3 





From want of sufficient manuscripts Prof. Garbe has not been able to take up again in the same 
collection, his edition with commentary of the Srautesi/ra of that school, that of | Gat 
Kut one portion of that immense collection of siitras, the twenty-fifth book, the Yajfiapari- 
bbAshisGtra, or general rules on the sacrifice, ins been published in the Ushé by Satyavrata 

| ramin,” and has been translated into English by Prof, M. Miiller in the Suered Books of 
the Boat.™ Lastly the Upanishad which forms a part of the érdhmana of the White Yajurveda, the 
Brikhaddraryaka-upautshad, has been edited according to the text of the school of the Mid hyam- 
dings by Geheimrath v, Béhtlingk. it is both a critical recension of the text, and an attempt, 
frequently happy, to translate it, untrammelled by the interpretation of the commeniators. 
In both respects Prof. Whitney shews atill more independence in the learned articles which 
he has devoted to the pablication of Geb, v. Bobtlingk and which arean indispensable supplement 
to them.“ I have noticed above the editiun of the PrdtisdkAya of the White Yujurveda 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Series? 


For the Simaveda the material is a little more abondant, thanks to the activity of one 
man, the achdrya Batyavrata Samabramin, the author of the work I have analyzed above the 
Nirwkidlochana, In the Ushi (Dawn) founded by him in 1489 and conducted by him alone, he 
discusses doctrinal questions relative to the Veda, and edits texts and rare Vedic treatises, among 
which those of the Simaveda have taken till now the chief place. Several of these 
treatises have been mentioned above; the Niradiyasikekd, the Ashtavikpitivivriti of Madhu- 
sidana, what remains of the Vikritivalli attributed to Vyadi, the Yujiaparibhdshdsiitra 
of Apastamba. The others are, the dksharatantra,™” a treatise on the stodhas (the syllables 
inserted between the words, oreven in the words themselves, when the riches are chanted as 
simans) attributed to Apiiali, 9 predecessor of Piinini, the SdmaepratitikAya,™ which also deals 
with the change of richas into simang. This treatise, better known under the title of Phulla- or 
Pushpasiira, ia here in twelve chapters and, according to a tradition, is attributed to a rishi 
Pushpa. The editor does not give his opinion on these attributions, in general he seems to 
admit them; a S.imapadasaivbitd,™ (i. e., the padapitha of the richas of the Samaveda, the text 
of these richas with the words separated and the phonetic rules in abeyance), made by the 
editor to replace the paidapithe attributed to Girgya, which is now lost; three of the short 
br.ihmanas of the Simaveda. 


I. The Mantrabriéhmana,™ » collection of mantras prescribed for the domestic ritual 
of the Simaveda, with » commentary by the editor and » preface in: which he sete forth ths 
genuine tradition of the Simavedins, at least those of the school of the Kauthiamas, with 
reapect to their brihmora. Like the jother éikhts of the other Vedas, they reckon in 
fact, one brdhmana, comprising the TMndya or Paichavinsabréhmana, the Shadvithiabréhm- 
an¢, the Manirabrdhmana, and the Chéndogya-upanishad. The other five short érdéhkmanas 
are supplements, anuérithmanas.™ This tradition is not incompatible with the relatively 
recent date of the Mantraéréhmana, very much the appearance of being a 





™ Usha, I. Part viii, Calontta, 1891. 

™ Vol. XXX. following tha.ssoond part of the Grihyasiitras of Prof. Oldenberg. Profesor M. Miller had before 
published 4 German translation of this part of the Apastambariiras in the Zeitechrist der Deutachen Morgenlindiachen 
Gesellechajt, Vol IX. 1855.— On the Jharmastira and Grihyasiira of this school see further on. 

* Brikaddranyakoponishad in der Midhyahting Recension. St. Peterabers, 1580 


™ Acoording to @ report which has reached me from India, but. which, I trust, will not prove trae the excellent 
Lal Usha, Voidikapairikd, Vol. 1. Parts j -xij. Caloutta, 185001 ; Vol IL. Parts i.-iii, 1492, 

™ Dah, T. 2, 1589. . ™ Dehd, I, 8, 1890, " Dehd, 1. 5, 1508, 

"8 Oehd, TL, 8, 1800. can ated before for the first time in the Hindu Commentator, 1872. 

™* This question has beon treated by the editor in his Niruktdlechane. 
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supplement, and which in its en state, is cna not much older than the prikwentinn of 
the Samaveda, that of Gobhila.™ For even if, generally speaking, a brdimana is anterior to its 
corresponding siifra, it does not follow that the compilation of the one should have been 
finished and entirely fixed before the first redaction of the other. But this is not the point of 
view of the editor; for him, from the moment when his text becomes a briéAmana, it changes 
its character and its antiquity becomes indisputable, Critical as he may be, or at least open to 
doubt as to other works, when he bas to do with the tradition of recognized guriis, he raises no 
discussions, especially on what touches his own Veda. 


2°, Tho Arsheyabrdimana,™ one of these anubrdhimanas, with the commentary of Sdyana. 
Tt is a kind of anukromani, or index of the rishis, who ore anthora of the admans, published 
before with extracts from the same commentary by Burnell, in 1876, and, again, according to 
the text of the Jaiminiyas, in 1878. 

#, The Fawttadrdimare,” another anudrdimana, which gives the succession of the avcient 
teachers of the Saimaveda, with the commentary of Sayana,and notes by the editor. This treative 
had also been poblished by Burnell with the same commentary in 1873 ; the Gpihyasasigraha,™ a 
pariésh{a, or supplement of the domestic rites of the Simaveda, the Grihyasdtra of Gobhila; the 
Upagranthastitra,™ another paridishta of the Nrautasiitra of the Samaveda ; the Sevenfeen Mahd- 
simans,” the Seren Samhilds,™ the Recitation of the Brahinayajila,™ and the Arish{acarga,™ are 
also short liturgical collections, lessons which the student of the Simaveda must repeat, either 
every day or on certain occasions, prayers which are only shortly prescribed in the ritual works, 
bréhmana and siira, which the editor printe in full, ‘with the traditional mode of reciting them, 
Besides the part devoted to editions of texts, there is another part of the [ehv, in which the 
editor investigates, either in Saiskrit or Baigill, various points of Vedie doctrine, questions of 
ritual, custom, morals, or health ; some of which are highly interesting, as burning qnestions and 
bearing on the interests of the day, such as the prohibition of travelling beyond the seas, or 
working in the fields, infant marriages, the marriageable age of girls,etc. Theyare in fact really 

fatwés, in which, without breaking at all with the orthodox method of settling everything by 
an appeal to the texts, the dchirya shews great liberality of mind, and giv. his vote as much as 
may be for the most enlightened and most just decision. 


Geh. v. Bohtlingk has edited and translated the CAdndogya-Upanishad,™ on the same lines 
as in his previons issoe of the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad. The critical restoration of the teat 
had to play a greater part here, since this (panishad is not so well preserved as the other. As 
in the previous publication of Geh, v. Bohtlingk we must refer to the remarks of Prof. Whitney, 
mentioned before. Lastly, Mr, Oertel has nace some additions to our knowledge of the 
brijdmana of the Samavedins of the school of the Jaiminiyas, by publishing afresh, from more 
abundant mannseript sources, the fragment of the 4rdimane which Barnell printed in a few 
copies in 1878, and which Prof. Whitney has also worked at, and by adding to this fragment 
eight other pieces taken from another section of the bréimaya of which only the Kena- 
Upanishad was previously known.™ 


For the Atharvaveda, on the other hand, the harvest has been very rich, not so moch from 
the number of publications, as by the exceptional importance of one of them, M, Henry has 


4 CY. on this the remarks of Prof. Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the Fast, Vol, XXX., p. 4, ete. 

1 Cut, © 11-12, 181. tT? [ehd, If. 2, 1Bg2. 

tT (ahd, 1.10, 1601. Published before at the end of the (ipthyasiitra of Gobhila, in the Bibliothrra Indica, and 
by Prof. Bloomfield in tne Zeitehrift der Deutachen Morgenlindischen Gesellechoft, XXXYV, 1261, with a German 
translation. 

(ahd, 1, 1, 1903.  Dehd, TI. 2, 15p2. * Thid. M (ehd, IT. 3,  Thid, 

" Otto Bobtlingk, Chdndepyopanishad, Kritiech herawsgegelen und atersetst, Leipzig, 1F89. 

™ Hanes Oertel, Evtracts from the Jaimintya-Briimana aod Upanishad-Bréhmana, parellel to passages of the 
Bafopatha-trdhmaya and Chincogya Upanishad, In the Journal of the Americon Oriental Society, Vol. XV. 189% 
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given us a translation of two books of the Saihitd, the thirteenth and seventh books.®3 I shall 
speak of it quite as freely, as if one of the papers were not dedicated to me, just the one of 
the two that pleases me least, the translation of the thirteenth book, The choice was, I think, 
an unfortanate one. Such hymns do not lend themselves to translation, except for cne's own 
use, When we are compelled to it; we do not voluntarily choose them, For it must be confessed 
that this whole version is hardly intelligible ; and yet M. Henry has done everything in his power, 
he has struggled boldly with the text before him and no one could have performed such a task 
better. Ho has seen of course that the apparent unity of the book is open to donbt, but has let 
himself be led away by it. He sees in it the glorification of a body of myths nnder an uncommon 
and peculiar form. Here, however, I think, we have less to do with myths than usages, and 
these unhappily are not within oar knowledge. Jost on this book the ritnal treatises of the 
Atharvaveds, which are very capricious, do not give us much information. I had been struck with 
the general likeness of the commencement and the mantras and practices of the “royal rite,” 
the rdjesiya, as it is described in the Yajurveda, and had begged M. Henry to investigate this 
point. If he had followed this track he would perhaps have found himself on firm ground for 
the beginning at lenst, as Prof. Bloomfield has afterwards ahewn in the excellent remarks which: 
he has made on this translution. As a translation to be read from beginning to end, it is not 
successful. But as a commentary, a3 an honest and painstaking exposition of the difficulties of 
the text, a8 a starting point for other attempts, it is, in my opinion, of great value. And this 
is how M. Henry seems to have looked on it: it is eminently a work of scientific devotion. 
In the seventh book, he is on more favourable ground. Here we are in the midst of the usages 
of exorcism, sorcery, incantation on which this Veda is founded; information about features of 
the ritoal is abundant, though often concise and obscure, and we know something at least as to 
what itis all about, M. Henry's labours, which are carried out with care, are therefore 
welcome; he has added as it were another link to the chain of translations which now includes 
the first seven books of the Atharvaveda. 


Mr, Magoun has edited, with translation and commentary, the Asurikalpa,™ one of these 
short treatises subjoined in no regular order to the AfAarvaveda under the general heading of 
parisishtas or appendices. In this, the practices of witchcraft, which are carried out by means 
of a plant called dsur’, and which Mr. Magoun has studied carefully, are described. The text, 
which is very corrupt, required many emendations, to which we must add those proposed 
afterwards by Geh, v, Dohtlingk.” Professor Bloomfield has published in a completer form 
one of those detached studies, which | was able to refer to in the last Report from the sum- 
mary report in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, and he has followed it up by 
several others of the same kind,” in which he shews, with his complete mastery of the subject, 
the importance of the ritual for the interpretation of the Veda, how many problems as to 
the arrangement and primitive meaning of the mantras are thereby solved, problems whose 
very existence would otherwise not even be guessed at, In several of these stndies, which 
are usually confined by him to the AlAarva-Viata, he hos enlarged his seope and examined 
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™ Victor Henry, Lee Hynes Kohites, Girre XII, de U'Atharea-l'eda, ter luit ef commente, Paria, 291. Atharra- 
Veda, traduction ef commentaire, Le livre VII de U Atharpa-Veca tra'nit ef comments, Paria, 1E9:. 

Tn the fourth series of his Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda, I do not require to, return here 
to the tranelation of the thirteenth book which M, Eognand has given ; he bay perceived that what is described 
must go on partly at lenst on this tarth, but he has o knowledge of the usages whieh we have not, it is his eternal 
union of the fire and the liquid. To gain anything from his version we would need to.adopt his system and ane 
the same language as hedoes. [donot yet know his most recent publication in which he criticizes the views of 
Prof. Bloomfield. 

H.W. Magoun, The Asurikalpa : @ Witcheraft Practice of the Atharva-Feda, with an Introduction, Tranela- 
tion, and Commentary, Baltimore, 1489. 

® In the Zeifechrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellachaft, XLIV, (1990), p. 499. 

*® Tome XIX. p. 14. 

© Maurice Bloomfield, Contributions fo the Interpretation of the Veda, in the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol, XI. 1800, Third Series in the Jouradl of the American Oriental dociety, Vol, XV. 1991. Fourth Series in the 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. X1f, 1892, 
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in myths in their totality, such as those of Namuchi and Indra, of Yama and bis two 
dogs, of Manu, and of Saranyu. I think that for each one of these he has been successful in 
making the story more definite, in telling it to us better, notably in the case of Nawachi™ and 
Saranyu; where he attempts to guess at their origin, be seems less fortunate. But, asa 
whole, these stadies are written with snch care and with soch a perfect knowledge of the data, 
that with regard tothisalone any future student of these myths will have always to pay attention 
to them." Professor Bloomfield is indefatigable. At the bead of a company of pupils and col- 
leagues he gives us hopes of a complete Vedic Concordance which will contain all the formolo 
of the older literature. If this work be carried out thoroughly on the orderly and compre-. 
hensive plan sketched out by Prof. Bloomfeld, it will bean invaluable help in fatare researches.™ 
Another announcement which we welcome with pleasure is that of the speedy appearance of 
the translation of the Afharvavedu by Prof. Whitney, with commentary, notes and references.*4 
It is, further, » proof that the health of Prof. Whitney, which has long been far from good, is. 
at last re-established, and that is a second reason for hailing this announcement with joy, 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8. 
2. Badges or Devaks, 


A great step towards guardian gods took place when the spirits of the family dead 
were considered friendly, not hostile. These friendly dead had, as noticed above, taken their 
abode either in the living tombs of man-eating animals, or in fruit or other food-yielding trees, 
The choosing a badge was not the cause of tres, or animal, worship; it was the result of the 
belief that the spirits of ancestors lived in plants orin animals) Mr, McLennan explains ' 
the ten incarnations of Vishnn as the adoption into the national religion of ten clan gods. 
It seems simpler to suppose that these were all worshipped ag different objects, which pave 
protection against spirits, before they were chosen asa badge by any clan, 


In the Bombay Presidency the practice of choosing guardians, or dévaka, is universal 
among the Marathis of the Deccan, and to a less extent among the Kunbis, Kélis, and Milts of 
the Konkan, and some lhosbandmen, like the Halyakki Vakkals of North Kanara. The usool 
déreks are animals, like the elephant, stag, deer, or cock, or trees, as the mango, jambul, vad, 
or bor, The dévak is the ancestor or head of the house, and so families, who have the same 
guardian badge, or déeal:, cannot intermarry, If the dfrak be an animal, its flesh is not eaten, 
If the dérak be a fruit tree, the use of the frait is not forbidden, though some familics 
abstain from enting the fruit of the tree which forms their dérak, or badge. Among tlie Nisik — 

— F — - - - re 

fl See on this a letter of Prof. M. Miller in the 4rademy, 22nd October 1802, 

70 the myths I shall also mention a pamphlet by M. V. Henry, in which he applies the theory of nature or 
eolar “ riddles” to some ancient legends and in which the references to the Vedu are numerous: Quelgnes. mythes 
returalistes meconnus, Les supplices infernouz del’ avtiyuit’, Paria, 1902. In the oase of Tantales the author 
could have strengthened his position if he had noticed that, in ite most ancient form, the punishment of Tantalus 
takea place not in hell, but in heaven. " 

A Vedic Concordance. Being « Collection of the Hymna and Sacrificial Formulas of the Literotureof the Vedas, 
By Maurice Bloomfeld. From the Johns Hupkin's University Circulars, May 1992, Cf, P roceedings ef the dmvartan 
Citental Soriefy, April 1602. | 

 Avnoincemen! aa to a Secona rolwme of the Roth. Whitney edition of the Athorva-Feda, by Prof, W. D, 
Whitney, in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, April 1892. (The great Profesor died Tth June 
1604. — Ep.) / 

1 MecLevnan (Fort. Rer. Vol. VII. Kew Eeries, p. £19) thinks that the worship of animals or plants began in 
their being badges or protectors. sgh My it arose from certain ancestors choosing to be called as a 
memorialafter some animal, Jt seems more likely to kuve its rise in the experience of men bei 7 
animals (Tylor's Primitive Culfure, Vol, 17. p. 297), : = reborn as 

® Fort, Eer, Vol. Vil, New Sories, p, 215, 
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Milis, rules about dévaks, or guardian badges, are strictly observed. Among their déruke 
are such trees, or troe-leaves, as the shami (Mimosa sua), mango, jambul (Calyptranthes 
jambolana), bir (Zizyphus jujuba), and ced (Ficus Indica).2 Some have wheat-bread for their 
dévak, and some have a conch-shell, an earthen pot, or an axe, or kurhid4 Among 
Ratnigiri Konbis the vad (Ficus Indica) is the badge of those who have the surname 
of Kadam, and an elephant of those whose korname is Sivant.6 A mango twig is 
the Shilapur Buornd’s déewk, or guardian, and the dérak, or goardinn, of the Shilipar 
Téli, or oil-maker, is an iron bar, or pohdr, and a mill, or ghdwa8 The décuk of the 
Shélipur Agarvals, or scent-makers, is five piles, each of five earthen pots, with a lighted 
lamp in the middle? The Patradavaras, or dancing girls, of Dharwir, when a girl is in her 
seventh year, worship the musical instruments, which aro their guardians.? In North Kinara 
the important cultivating class of Halvyakki Vakkals, an early and wide-spread tribe, is divided 
into eight clans, each of which has a separate badge, which, when it is an animal, they do not 
eat, Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the kadueé, or stag, the Bargalballls do not eat the birgd, or 
deer, the Kantibullls do not eatthe woodcock.* The Dhorva Prabhosof Poonn, before the thread- 
girding ceremony, set upa guardian, or dérak, They take an earthen pot, which they white-wash 
and mark with yellow, green and red. In itare laid grains of wheat and rice, a betelnut, a piece 
of turmeric root, and A halfpenny. The lid of the pot is closed, and thread is wound round it, 
A lighted stone lamp is set before it, and fed with oil.!° The dévak of the Poona Rauls consists 
of leaves of the mango, rui, and saundad trees! The dévwk, or guardian, of the Bangare of 
Poona is a conch-shell, and the dévak of the Pardéshi Rajputs is an earthen pot tilled with 
wheat.2 The dévoks, or guardians, of the Almadnagar Sonirs, at their weddings, are their 
siudds, or pincers, and their blowpipe, or phunkani? The dévek, or guardian, of the Jain Shimpls 
of Ahmadnagar isa pot with a flat lid, white-wasbed and marked with red and green.“ The 
Ghisidis of Ahmadnager have as a guardian the leaves of the mango, weber (Ficus glomerata), 
ruf (Calotropis gigantea), and jambul trees." The Alomadnagar Khatris’ family goardians at a 
thread-girding and a marriage are white-washed earthen pots." The Chambhirs of Ahmad- 
nagar worship an axe as their décak, or guardian, aud the Pihidis, a small class of Nagar 
murket gardeners, worship a pair of scales, or fardjn, as their déva bat 

Several of the early tribes of Bengal shew traces of the worship of clan guardians, or 
badges. The Hobs and Mandis are divided into clans or Ailis, A man is not allowed tomarry a 
girl of his own clan. The Mundaris adopt the name of an animal ns the clan badge, and ita flesh 
may not be eaten. Among theanimals chosen are the eel and tortoise. The badges of the Larkis 
and Hés are not generally animals"? The Minbhim Kharriis neither eat matton, nor use wool. 
Dalton suggests they may be a sheep tribe, and the flesh of the badge, according to Kolarian 
rules be forbidden, Several of the Khond clans are named after animals —Muninga or Fish Tribe, 
Janing’ or Crab Tribe, Pochangii or Owl Tribe, Syalongi or Spotted Deer, and Orangé or Blne 
Ball. The Oriois of Chatii Nagpar and the Knasijs of th. North-East frontier are called after 


a vite MS. notes. * From M5. notes, ' From aca] information given by a peon, 
* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. EX. pp. 93, 143. T Op. ct, Vol, XX. p. 42, 
Op. cit Vol. XXII. p. 18L # Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 28, See cute, note &, 
8 From MS. notes. 1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 360. 
12 Op, cit, Vol. XVITL pp. 263, 403, IS Op. cif. Vol, SVIL p. 10, 
M4 Op. cit. Vol. XVIL-p. 101, 13 Op, cit. Vol, XVII, p 08. 4 Op. cif, Vol. XVII. p. 111. 
17 Op, cit. Vol, XVI. pp. 187, 91 ® Daltou's Deseriptive Ethnology of Pengul, p. 180, 


19 Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p- 161, Macpherson's Khowls, p. 4. Other tribal names seem to hove on 
animal origin. The Kods are perhaps the horse tribe, as Koda Pen ia the horse god of the Central Province Gonds 
(Hialop’ a Aboriginal Tribes of the Cenfral Provineca, p. 18), Lamani ie a peacock in Naikadu Gondi (op. cud. p. 27). 
Konda is « ballock in some Gond dinlects (op. cit, p. 7). Koi is a cock or crow in Kaikadi (op. cil. p, 9), and a crow 
in Muda (op. cit. p. 10), The Mar&thi Sclara do not eat goat's flesh, and scom to take their name from the Telugu 
svat fora goat. It seems probable that Selar has been Sanskritized into Silahara, the dynasty who ruled in tho 
Kinkan from A.D. 830 to 1300. Similarly it may be enggested that the well-known dynasty of Chalukyas, whose 
chief capital was Kalyin near Haidaribid, aro the Chalkis, or goat- herds, of the Decean, who appear aa Chherkyas 
among the Gonda (op. cit. p. 6). 
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animals, a .d are forbidden to use the animal after whom they are called. Thus the Tirkis, or 
Mice, may not ent mice; Ekhars, or Tortoises, may not eat the tortoise; Kirpotis may not ent the 
stomach of a pig; Lakrars mny not eat tiger's flesh; Kujrars may not ent oil from the tree or sit 
in its shede; Gedhinrs may not eat the kite; Khalkhars may not eat the crow ; Minjars may not 
ent the eel; Kerketars may not eat the bird of that name ; and Barars may not eat from fig 
leaves." The Santhals have twelve tribes, but only one ‘is called after an animal.2 

The clan guardian seema to appear among the tribes of Central Asia, many of whom trace their 
descent from animals.*? The Chinese have clan-names and keep the role forbidding the people of 
the same clan-name marrying. The Japanese of the old Shinto faith havea kami, or gaardiau 
saint, in each house.™ In Australia the badge or clan-guardian, which is called kobong, is wide- 
spread, It isaccompanied with thetwo rules— that succession is generally through the mother, 
and that people with the same crest may not marry.8 They have also tho rule forbidding the 
killing, or use, of the clan-gunardian.? The Australinn tribes are called after animals, as Murui 
the kangaroo, Tdhuru the brown-snake, Kuraki the opossam. When they go to war each carries 
his own animal stuffed asn standard." The Australian gnardians are both plants and animals, 
Many of the animals nre birds, and one is a fish. They believe that their forefathers were turned 
from these animals into men.” The Philippine islanders had many ancestral guardians called 
anifos, whom they called in time of trouble. The Fiji islanders have badges, and follow the 
rule that the badge may not be eaten. He who worships the eel-god must never ent eel. Some 
cannot eat men, because their badge is man.™ In Africa tribes have a badge or guardian, and 
keep the rule against marriage between people with the same crest? ‘The Banyai of Equatorial 
Africa pray tu the dead. The Veddahs think the spirits of ancestors guard them, and the 
Dakotahs and the New Caledonians call on ancestors to hel p44 

Many North American tribes have a clan-guardian, generally an animal, bear, wolf, or 
deer, The guardian is held to be the clan-ancestor, and marriage between families of the 
same guardian is forbidden. In many cases the child takes its mother's guardian” It was an 
American rule that the guardian was not to be killed.® Besides the clan-guardian some 
of the American tribea had a personal guardian. Each youth sees his guardian in a 
dream, It may be an animal or part of one, the skin or the claws, a feather or u 
shell; a plant, a stone, a knife, a pipe. This becomes his protector, and is buried with 
him.* In other tribes the naked child was Inid on a bed of ashes, and the marks 
which were found next morning became his gaardian2? The Canadians have also guardians 
or medicines. The red-maise is the oldest: the red deer the strongest.23 The Eskimos 
have also guardians, but their rales are leas strict. If they are unlucky they start a new 
guardian, aud under certain circumstances they may shoot their guardian.” The idols of the 
South American Indians are guardian spirits of places,“ They will not kill the animal, 
from which they believe they are sprung! Among the Amazulus the ancestral spirita of one 
tribe go to firht the ancestral spirits of the other.“ The Amazulu Ancestors are angry when 
tuecir rites are neglected.“ In the Roman camp the eagles and other standards held a first 


™ Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 87. * Op. cil. p. 254, 1 Op. cit, p, 213, 
Fort, Rev, Vol. Vi. New Series, p, 413, ™ Karly History of Man, p, 280, 

Silver's Japan, p. 29. ™ Early History of Man, p, 244. 

sic proacet ricaeag thong allicahe * Jour, Anthrop, Inat, Vol, VIL, p, 219, 

? Fort, Rer, Vol. VI. p- 410, © Corel iu Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 431. 

Ee ats Hak NT. ps 421+ Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. UL, p. 232, 98. Barly) Hibtory of Man, p, 989 
2 Hpencer's Prive, of Sociology, Vol. 1. p. 205, * Early History of Man, p, 284, 


™ Hancroft, Vol. 111. p. 35. Among the animal guardians were (Fort. Rer, Vol. VI. Now Series, p, 41%) wolf 
bear, bunver, turtle, deer, snipe, heron, hawk, crane, duck, turkey, musk-rat, pike, ont fish, sturgeon, carp, buffalo. 
elk, reindoor, eagle, hare, rabbit and snake. Many others were planta (op, cit, p. 411}, sand, water and rock wiek 
also goardians (op. cit, p. 415); and so were the sun and the moon (op. cit, pp. 419, 42), : 


* Tylor's Primitive Culfure, Vol. I. p. 15% 7 Bancroft, Vol. 111. p. 467. 
™ Fort, Rev. Vol. VI. New Series, p. 412, Bancroft, Vol. IT. p. 108, 
0 Jour. Ethno. See. Vol. ID. p. 231, "! Spencer's Privic. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. DHS, 


#3 Op, cit. Vol. L p. 210, Op. cit. Vol. I. p, 211 
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rank among hadalory deites.“ Mr. MecTellan traces clan-guardians among old teihen 3 in South 
Europe He suggests that the animals in the sky, the serpent, scorpion, dragon, horse, bull, 
dog, swan, ram, goat and fish were originally clan-guardians. Dut the origin of animal 
worship seems to have preceded the choice of an animal asa clan-guardian, The Celtic 
clans of Scotland have their badges, some of which are plants, as the Campbells’ bog-myrtle 
and the Macdonalds’ heather. Some of the Scotch borderers had the moon as an armorial 
bearing, meaning that they were gentlemen of the night, or minions of the moon.4® The clan- 
guardian would seem to be the origin of the ensign and the crest.‘7 


It seems probable, from the examples given under the heading of Ancestor-worslip, that ail 
spirits were originally the spirits of men. I is also probable that all spirits were origi- 
nally mortal. 

Accerding to the Védas, offerings should be given to ancestors for three generations, * 
and so in Western India the higher class Hindus worship their ancestors for three generations. 
But among the lower classes uneasy ghosts are rarely worshipped for more tian a generation 

Ghosts are like men, and like mon die and pass into powerlessness. The Kunbis of 
the Konkan bebeve that a ghost cannot trouble a man for more than twelve years. In the 
Decean there isa belief that ghosts do not live for more than three or four generations.“ 
The Midhis of the North-East frontier think spirits are mortal.“ The Kuikiis of the Central 
Provinces worship the dead for a year after death! In Siberia the ordinary spirit lived in a 
pillar for three years ; a sorcerer’s spirit was immortal. Among the Persians both the peris, or 
kindly epirita, and the déjs, or unfriendly spirits, were mortal. The Barmansa believe that the 
victims, who are boried alive at the foundation of a tower and become guardians, last only foro 
time. Among the Chinese the common people sacrifice to the father and grand-fathor; the 
nobles to three generations; the petty kings to five; and the emperors to seven ancestors.“ 
The 4olus worship uo ancestors except the father. The figurea set wp for the dead in 
Melanesia are either the lately dead or the great dead. People seldom pray to a soul they have 
not known in life. Most ghosts perish after a time’7 The Greenlanders believe that spirits 
are mortal.@ The Greeks and Romans hell that the life of the tree-nymph was bound 
up in the life of the tree.™ In Europe the Middle Ages (1000-1500 A. D.) Cabalists believed in 
mortal sylphs, gnomes and undines.“ In Scotland the elfiu people were believed to die. 








4. Spirits cause Disease. 


In early times the great fear which people entertained of the spirits of the dead was dne to 
the belief that all diseases are caused by spirits; and the belief that spirits are the canse of 
sickness nud misfortune is still entertained by many early tribes in India, aa well as in other 
countries, Thus the Kolis of Thind ascribe every sickness and death to the agency of the bits, 
or evil spirits, or to witcheraft.@ In the Konkan, which is locally considered the hot-bed of 
evil spirits, among the lower classes ninety per cent, of the sickness and diseases is ascribed to 
éhdie, or evil spirits. The Mahidéy Kaélis of Ahmadoagar believe that every malady or 
disease, which seizes man, woman, child or-cattle, is caused cither by an evil spirit or by 





44 Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Vol, I. p, 169, Fort, Rev, Vol. VI. p. 564, 

#8 Scott's Dornier Minstrolas, p. 28, a? Fort, Rov, Vol. VI. pp. 415-569, 

@ Maurice's Iudian Autiquities, Vol, I. p. 189. “ From M8. notes. 

© Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 21. 8! Hislop's Aborijinal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. VI, 
82 Early History of Man, p. 199, @ Scott's Border Miuslreda, p, 442, 

“ Shway Yoo's The Hurman, Vol. II. p. 200, ™ Careri (1605) in Churchill, Vol, TV, p. 361, 

& Tylor's Primitive Culiure, Vol, If, p. 116, & Jour, Anthrop. Inet. Vol. X. pp, 253, 285, 204. 

@ Tylor's Primiiice Cultury, Vol. IL. p. 2. Smith's Clossical Dictionary, 

« Fur. Rat, Vol. L p. 47. © Seott's Demonolairy and Wiicherajt, p. 128, €2 From MS. notes. 
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an angry god; and the Bijapur Vaddars have a yearly feast to their ancestora to prevent 
the dead bringing sickness into the house.“ In the Ddéistiin™ it is stated that in Kalinga in 
East India (1649 A. D.) every village had a spirit called by some particular name, each supposed 
to be the author of some disease. One was called anambaram, In North Bhutin all diseases 
are believed to be special spirits, and the only treatment is by exorcising.® Among the 
Giroa when a man sickens, the priest asks what god has done it.” The Kikis and nearly all 
aboriginal tribes hold that disense ia cansed by evil spirits. The Khonds think digease is sent cither 
by a god, or by an angry ancestor. The Bastir Kois believe that death is generally caused by 
female spirits, probably at the instigation of an enemy,” Tho Katals, or Kurumbals, of 
Malabar, « higher class slave tribe, believe that the spirits of men after death inflict diseases, and 
are appeased by the offerings of distilled liquor, which the votary drinks, after calling on the 
spirit to partake of it! The Mogayers, South Kanara fishermen, believe that evil spirits cause 
disease, and so in cases of sickness they call in Billavars, and even Musalmiin exorcista.™ 

The old Persians had, as the Pirst sacred books still have, a spirit-explanation for almost all 
diseases. Fever was made by the devil. Sickness, fever, cold, and shivering gather ad 
the Tower of Silence. The Pirsi has also o spirit of blindness,” of hunger and thirst," of 
bad swelling,” and of irregular sickness.77 The Prophet Molammad,” held that all diseases 
were the work of devils, except fever, which was a foretaste of bell-fire,% 

The Chinese believe that all diseases are caused by the spirits of the unfriendly dead. The 
inhabitants of Melanesia believe that all sickness and mischief to the living is the work of the 
ghosts of the dead, who are always seeking an opportunity to do evil. So, forfear of famates, 
no one will go about at night, unless be carries a light, which ghosts are afraid of. If a child 
is sick, it is thought that it has wandered within reach of some ghost. Whon a man goes out 
of bis mind, it is thought that s ghost has possessed him, and wonderful things are thought to 
be done by one im such a condition." The Australians believe that diseases are caused by evil 
spirits." The Inthlangwains near Natal do not know how long the spirit of a dead person 
lives. They attribute every untoward occurrence to the influence of the spirit, and if sickness 
comes, slanghter-a beast to please the spirit.“ Among the Wazaramos of East Africa, 
whenever any one is ill he is supposed to be possessed by the evil one In East Africa all 
disease is believed to be caused by spirits or winds. The spirit doctor drives out the spirit 
by music ond hard exorcism.” The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that death is caused by 
spirits, and so at the grave a man shouts: * This is what ye" get; you must not follow after his 
children. This is the one you have got." The Indians of Arizona believe that death is caused 
by the devil.™ 

The next step was that only certain diseases came to bu attributed to spirits. 
Thus the Mingellis of Thina believe that most diseases and misfortunes in life are dne to Shits, 
evil spirits, witchcraft, or to the influence of the ning planets.” The palm-tappers of South 
Kiinara, called Billavars, belive that most women are linble to spirit-possession.! The Wasnaluli 
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of East Africa believe that many diseases are caused by evil spirits, or pepo, who get into the 
body, and must be driven out.” 


As men advaneed in knowledgeand power, the assumption that all diseases or most diseases, 
are caused by spirits was narrowed into the belief that some disenses, or certain diseases, are 
caused by spirits. The diseases thus attributed to spirits were sudden sicknesses, seizures, 
fainting, mania, rheumatism, small-pox, barrenness, cholera, and other epidemics, In the 
Kénkan the lower and middle classes, and to some extent even the higher classes, believe all 
these diseases to be due to the influence of spirits, 


The following examples shew, too, how widely the belief that spirits cause disease is, or 
has been, entertained. In North .Kinara, thirty miles up the Eirwir river, a place named 
Kadéri, when Dr. Buchanan visited it (1792), had for many yeara been troubled by @ curious 
sickness. The people, who were Brahmans, thought the epidemic was the work of an enraged 
éhdt or spirit." The Komarpaiks, a class of North Kanara husbandmen, believe that the Spirits 
of children, whose mothers die in pregnancy, become éhtits or devils, and enter into people and 
cause sickness. The sufferers attempt to be relieved by prayer and sacrifice, and some 
villages are supposed to know charms which drive the spirits away.“ In the Deccan, when 
a Chitpivan woman suffers greatly in ehild-birth, a priest is called who reads the passages from 
the Veds and Purdns which drive away evil spirits.“ In Bengal, whenever a woman is seized 
with a sudden sickness she is supposed to be witch-ridden.* The Brinjirls of Mysore in 1792 
claimed the right to put witches to death, becanse all sickness among children was due to 
witchcraft.’ The Coorgs believe that diseases of men and cattle rarely come in the natural 
order of things, but are due either to magic or toan enemy.” In Mysore, an acute conical 
mound of mud, on « round base, ornamented with wiki flowers is set upto keep off cattle-disease. 
It is called Kitama Raya” In Mysore men are possessed and bewitched by spirits, 
who lodge in trees and burial-grounds.'"” Among the Kols of the Central Provinces when 
any one falls ill, the ancestors are propitiated.1 The early Brahmans in India were always 
troubled by spirits and demons. In Mysore and North Tulu, if the worship of Bhiitd is 
neglected, he is supposed to cause sickness and suffering. If a sacrifice is made to Bhita he 
takes the spirit or life of the sacrifice, and gives no more trouble? Children get epileptic 
fits from ‘Siva.* Sneezing is due to spirit-possession, The Parsls say a prayer when they 
sneeze.® 

The Circassians believe that diseases are caused by spirits. In Egypt, Mr. Donglas 
has seen barren women pass under the belly of an elephant, to drive ont the haunting spirit 
of barrenness.’ The Jews held that madness was the work of a spirit, and at the time 
of Christ spirits were believed to cause madness, fits, and other forms of disease," 

The Barmans believe that witches, called sins, kill people and give epileptic fits, and that 
some diseases are caused by bones and other things being forced into the body by witches.!® 
Epidemics are specially believed to be due to spirits. In Burma, when cholera appears in o 
village, the people climb on to the roofs of the houses and beat them with bamboos and billets of 
wood." Sometimes, when a person is sick, a small coffin and a tiny corpse are buried, and the 
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the hand of a lizard, sulphur, the bulb of a white lily, roast chillies, and cock’s d g.* 
A Burman, also when suffering from headache, hangs up pictures of peacocks and hares under 
the eaves ; headache is considered a sun-(or a moon-jstroke, and the peacock belongs to the sun 
and the hare to the moon. Spirits are considered one of the chief canses of disease in 
Burma," and the Buddhist novice is asked if he is free from madness or other ills caused by 
giants, witches, or the evil spirits of forests and hills. In China epidemics are supposed 
to be devil-caused.7_ The Chinese believe that drought is caused by evil spirits,!® and also any 
sickness that docs not give way to medicine? The belief that spirits cause discase, is wide- 
spread in China. Ancestors are supposed to cause sickness if their tombs are neglected ; they 
are appeased by the present of paper money and paper clothes,2! When a Chinaman has 
had an ill-omenod dream ho fills his mouth with water, slashes the air with a sword, and 
holding a red or yellow scroll in his hand eays: “O seroll, avert all evil influences,” 


In Chins, spirits are supposed to raise storms, especially the suxiuer squalls known as “devils” 
diseased,“ The spirits of cows are much feared in Chinn, and must be driven away by 
exorcists or priests ; otherwise the whole herd may die. In China, when many people are 
drowned the belief is that the spirits of the poor have caused the accident. They have had no 
proper funeral and so are angry.™ 

The West Australians believe that sickness is cansed by evil spirits; doctors go round the 
sick man, and shont to keep the devil away. They do not beliove in natural death,” but 
believe that fatal sickness ig cansed by their medicine-men, called Bogliag, who can kill even 
ut a distance from the power of some stonea in their stomachs? In Australasia, illness and 
death, especially of the young, is attrilmted either to sorcery or to evil spirits.” Tho Motus 
of New Guinea connect a sudden attack of illness with an evil spirit, called Vain, He ia 
supposed to live in the bush ; they neither worship nor propitiate him in any way. When a 
person is taken ill they say Vata has killed him; the patient's life is despaired of, and litéle or 
nothing is done to him. In rare cases some leaves and roots are used as an antidete in 
charming diseases.” Spirits cause epidemics, and so the Motus after an epidemic drive away 
the disease-spirit by beating sticks, shouting, making a noise generally, and throwing ‘burning 
sticks into the air! The Samoans hold that all disease marks the displeasure of some god, 
In cases of sickness the village priest is consulted, gilts are made, and mouthfuls of water are 
sprinkled over the sick bed.72 


The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that sudden death is causod by witcheraft: and other 
tribes, especially the Sihanakas, think all death to be due to witcheraft. When the dead is 
in the tomb the Sthannkas say: “ Whoever it is that hag bewitched you, break him upon 
the rock that the children may seo it."™ The people of Madagascar believe that any one who 
is sick is possessed by an evil spirit. In East Africa a madman ia said to have fiends.%5 
Barrenness is a spirit disease, and so in South Central Africa a baton of wood covered with 
grass is robbed on o woman to cure her of barrenness2? The people of Sonth Central Africa 
think that sickness is due either to spirits or to sorcery2? The inhabitanta of the country to 
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the north of the Zambesi, have a great fear of spirits. They think that spirits cause sickness 
and wish to take away the living. When one man has killed another, a sacrifice is made to 
lay the ghost.” The South-West Africans believe that if the spirits of the departed are 

there is no other cause of death except witcheraft.™ Sneezing is supposed to 
be spirit-caused. Gardiner notes that when Dingarn, a Zulu chief, sneezed, his people said :— 
“May he grow greater." The Nubras divide diseases into two classes, wind or spirit 
diseases and blood diseases.“! The Moors of Morocco, when they stumble or fall, stain their 
clothes, cot their fingers, break a pot, or hear an ass bray, say: — “God damn the devil." 
The old belief that spirits cause diseases seems to have been modified by the Moors of North 
Africa, who now consider every sickness a jndgment.¥ 


The American Indians almost universally believe that death is caused by witchcraft.“ 
The Zaparo Indians of South America think illness and death doe to sorcery.“ In the West 
Indies, Columbus (1495) found a sorcerer, who pulled diseases off the patient as one pulls 
off » pair of trousers; and the Californian Indians spend all their time in shaking off evil 
spirits.” 

Homer's“? Greeks. thon 
upheld by eo “Madness they thought was due to a spirit." The Romans 
called madmen lymphati, ghost-haunted, and a Temple of Fever stood on the Palatine Hill." 
The Roman matrons were cured of barrenness by being beaten with thongs by the priest 
of the Lupercalia. The Luapercalia continued to be held in Rome till the middle of the fifth 
century.” The Skandinavians believed that Ranic letters eased women in labour, kept off 
poison, dispelled evil thoughts, and cured child-diseases and melancholy. In Russia, the 
ague is called the Female Neighbour or the Female Friend. Agne is a spirit which will 
worry her patient till she goes, and before she goes she appears in terrible dreams. Toothache 
is cured in Russia by rubbing on the gom the ends of candles, which have been burnt in church. 
Barrenness is supposed to be a spirit-disease, and so in France, even to-day, women are 
said to sit on dolmens to cure sterility” Formerly in England it was held thot pestilences 
end other diseases and sicknesses were due to wicked spirits, In the Episteles and Gospellee, 
London, imprinted by Richard Bankes, a sermon on *‘Rogation Dayes"’ runs: — “In these 
Rogation Days, it is to be asked of God and prayed for, that God of His goodness will defend 
and save the corn in the field and that He will vouchsafe to purge the air; for this cause be 
certain Gospels read in the wide fields among the corn and grasa, that by the virtue and 
operation of God's word the power of the wicked spirits, which keep in the air and infect the 
same (whence come pestilence and other kinds of diseases and sicknesses), may be laid down 
end the air made pure and clean to the intent the corn may remain unharmed and not 
infected of the said hurtful spirits," In England a stoppage in the throat was supposed to 
be due to witcheraft, or spirite, and the following remedy was resorted to as a cure :— “ Hold 
the diseased by the throat, and say—' Blaze, the martyr and servant of Jesus Christ, commands 
thee to pass up or down.'"™ In England convulsions were an attack of dwarves. Pestilences 
game in human form.“| Barrenvess was a spirit-disease, which was believed to affect trees, as 
well as men and women. So, till 1790, the Devonshire farmers used to go round their apple 
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trees on Twelfth Day in order that they might bear well.€? In Herefordshire, under the name 
of Wassailing, the following rites were observed :— At the approach of evening, on the vigil of 
the Twelfth Day, the farmers, with their friends and servants, used to meet together, and at 
about six o'clock walk toa field of wheat. In the highest part of the ground twelvo small 
fires and one large fire were lighted. The attendants, headed by the master of the family, 
pledged the company in old cider, which circulated freely. Acircle was formed round the 
large fire, and a general shouting and hallooing was raised, Sometimes fifty or sixty of 
. these fires might be seen at once, In England, the “ falling sickness," like barrennes Was 
cousidered to be a spirit-disease. Lupton in his Rook of Notable Things (1660 ) p. 40, 
says: — “Three nails, made in the vigil of the Midsummer Eve and driven in go deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place where the party doth fall that hath the fallj 
sickness, doth drive away the disease quite." Sir T, Hrowne (1660) thought fits to he 
natural, but heightened by the power of the devil and of witchcraft.“ Spirits cause certain 
diseases, and so Prospero tells Ariel to charge his goblins, to grind Caliban's joints with 
dry convulsions, to shorten his sinews with aged cramps, and make him more pinch-spotted 
than os cat-a-mountain. In Yorkshire, St. Vitus’ dance waa believed to be cansed by an 
evileye ora witch.” The belief in the spitit-theory of disease is till common in rural England, 
Fits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp and warts are all believed to be caused by a spirit going 
into the patient’s body. These diseases are cured, — that is, the Spirit who causes the disease 
is scared,—byacharm. Inthe charm, the disease is addressed as a spirit or being :— thus, in 
ague the charm rons: “ Agne, farewell till we meat in hell;" and cramp is addressed : « Cramp, 
be thou faultless, as our Lady was sinless when she bore Jeans," In Laneashire, tha people 
think casting ont the ague is the same as casting out the devil, for it is the devil in the sick man 
that makes him shiver and shake.” Warts are cured by rubbing them with & green elder 
stick and burying the stick.” In certain parts of England, fita and hicoongh are still believed 
to be possessions, and are cured by charms.™ Seyere bleeding at the nose is in England thought 
to be caused by a spirit sucking the blood. In a case recorded in Northumberland a woman's 
nose bled so dungeroasly that the husband went to call a wizard, On his way the wizard 
crossed a stream between him and the woman's house, muttered aspell, and said that the bleeding 
had stopped. The husband went home, and finding that the bleeding had not stopped, returned 
to the wizard, who remembered that thera was & second stream. He orossed this stream, 
repeated the charm, and the bleeding was stayed.’? Big neck, or goitre, was cured in England 
by the touch of a dead hand, especially of that of a suicide,” and shoes used to he set ditnicaias 
near a bed to keep off cramp.™ In Scotland epilepsy is atill supposed to be fiend- possession, 
One cure was to put the epileptic in bed with his dead mother, apparently in the belief that the 
evil-spirit that cansed the disease would leave the snfferer and go into the dead.™ In parts of 
England (1870) eryaipelas is thought to be a spirit called Ceronsepel, The charm for 
eryaipelas runs :—*“ Ceronsepel coming in at the town end. By the name of the Lord I medisen 
thee.""" The people of Moray in Scotland pare the finger and toe nails of a hectic person, tie 
them in a rag, and wave the rag thrice round his head sanways, deas soil, and bury the rag, 
So, according to Pliny, did the Druids." | 


1. Effect of the belief that Spirits cause disease. 


One result of the universal belief that disease is caused by unfriendly spirits is the 
anxiety to find out articles™ that scare spirits. The early Hindus found that the juice of 
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the holy basil, or tulsi, restored consciousness, removed pain in the ear, cured scratches, and 
ringworm, and destroyed krim/, or intestinal worms, They also perceived that the smell of the 
basil fower was sweet, and that the basil leaf, when eaten, was agreeable to the taste. 
They, therefore, held that the sweet basil scared spirits, and go was a Guardian, So they made 
garlands and necklaces of sweet basil leaves and stems; and the necklace was called tulsi-pat-, 
& name still borne by a gold ornament worn by Bisa, women, In the samo way it was found 
that the darbha, or durva, grass was healing or spirit-scaring, and so. pavitris, or purifying 
rings of this grass, were worn on the fingers. In the Bomimy Kinkan, where rice is the staple 
food, it was considered to contain some divine principle. Four deities were supposed to 
live in rice : — Frahmd the creator, Ravi the sun, Séma the moon, and the Marudganas 
the wind-gods. As rice was the abode of gods, it waa thonght to be a protection against 
unfriendly spirits. They, therefore, worshipped rice, and, to scare apirits, put into their ears 
fresh ears of the rice called éugdi, a practice which is preserved in the Hindu female ear- 
ornament dugdi or mugdi,7 

In early times, especially in India, the cow was considered the most useful of animals. 
Its milk gave strength and vigour, its urine and dung were medicinal, and its head gave a 
yellow substance, called géréchan, which was found a valuable cure for child-diseases, Every- 
thing that appertained to the cow was taken to be sacred and spirit-scaring. So the word 
pdtala in Safskrit means “ pale-red"’ or “ cow-coloured,” and hence the pdtali, or com-eoloared 
ornament worn by Hindu females, Again it was believed thatthe sacred thread of Brdhmans 
kept off spirits, partly because it has several knots called Drahma granthis: knots, or knotted 
things, being a spell against evil spirits, Hence the génthalé, or knotted necklace, and the 
gintha,™ or knotted earring, worn by the low class Hindus. 


Palm-leaves, beads, and certain teeth and bones were supposed to possess the power of 
dispelling spirits, and so the wearing of ornaments made of palm-leaves, beads and ivory 
eame into fashion. Thus, the Hindu fawmeniand kilfydthi ornaments, which are now made 
of gold or pearls, were formerly made of black beads, the word Mdligdthi meaning black 
beads or black knots, and fanman{ meaning beads of life. Similarly the chief neck ornament 
of married Hindo females, called ga/asri or neck-luck, must, a5 a rule, be of black beads. 
Pétafie made of ivory are still worn by Hindu women, and are considered to be more auspicious 
than either gold or pearl ornaments. 


With the working of metals came the discovery of the healing value of minerals, The 
Hinds considered [Giaéhasmu, the ashes of iron, témraéharma, the ashes of copper, and 
raupyathasma, the ashes of silver, to be the elixir of life. Again, as branding the patient with 
an iron or copper rod was found an effective cure for certain diseases, which were supposed to 
be spirit-caused, the velicf spread that metal was a great spirit-scarer, So they exchanged 
their ornaments of zrass, tree-leaves, bones and beads for ornaments of iron, copper, silver and 


gold. 





2. Ornaments Pin Spirtts, 

The meanings of many of the ornaments worn by Hinda women support this view of the 
general history of personal ornament. 

Among Head-ornaments are: — Kéloka, the Sanskrit bétaki,™ the flower of the Pondanus 
odoratiesmmus, a golden hair ornament worn by Hindu women. Aamal, the Satskrit Kamala, 
a lotus, a bair ornament resembling alotus. Auluda, the Satskrit kalittha, Marathi kulifa, a bunch 
of the Glycine tomentosa leaves, is worn on the hair: the word also means a golden hair orna- 
mens, which is otherwise called mida, the joy-giver. Chdndani, the pahekre chandra, moon, 
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a full-moon shaped gold ornament worn on the hair, Chandrakir, the Saiskrit chandra, 
moon, and kére, a part or portion: a half quarter-moon head ornament, Chidmpydchibdr, the 
Sanskrit champaka, the chémpd tree,™ and ddr a row : a golden hair-ornament resembling a 
row of chimpd flowers, (@uldbdchéphul, the Marth! quld4, rose, and pAul,a flower: a golden 
head ornament like a rose flower, Gindd, the Maritht géndd, the Globe emaranth: a 

and silken head-ornament like a bunch of Gloje amaranth flowers, Nig, the Saiskrit ndpa, a 
serpent, a gold snake-shaped ornament, 


Among Nose-ornaments are; — Nath, apparently the Marathi ndth, the juice of a plant 
administered throngh the nose, a common nose-ornament. ili, the Marith! off, Bassella 
rubra, a pearl nose-ring. 


Among Ear-ornaments aro: — Rugdi, the Marith! éuqdl, a kind of rice, a gold ornament 
like a rice ear. Balt, the Satakpit Safi, Maritht bal, strength, a gold and pearl ornament 
sapposed to protect or strengthen. Gidnthd, the Saisakrit granth, Maritht gdntha, a knot: any 
knotted ear-ornament worn by low class Hindus Lavaagé, the Mariitht Javaiiy, clove, a gold 








ar-ornament resembling a clove. Kudén, the Marithi kudén, a root shoot of | 
ginger, or garlic, an ear-ornament worn by females, 


Among Neck-ornaments are : — Javidchimdl, the Marithi java, barley, and mdl, agarland: 
© garland of gold beads like barley graiss. Chdmpekalichimal, the Maritht chémpé, Ball, a 
bad, and mél,a garland: a golden garland resembling chimpdé flowe Hir rémndimdchd, the 
Marathi Adr, a garland, and rdémandma, the name of the god Rima : golden garland, on which 
the name of the god Rama is written, Tulsipatti, the Marath! fulst, sweet basil, ‘and patif, a 
necklace : a necklace of tulsi leaves or stalks, a golden necklace. Chinchpattl, the Maritht 
chinch, tamarind, and patti, a necklace: a gold necklace, Vajratvka, the Saiskrit vejra, 
thunderbolt, and Marathi tika, a bit : an ornament worn round the neck, as powerful a guardian 
aga bit of Indri’s thunderbolt, 





Among Hand-ornaments are:— Baigdt, probably the Maratht béigdé, a kind of fish: 
said to have been adopted by the Hindas from the Muhammadans: — orthodox Hindu ladies 
prefer the pdtali or cow-colour, which was supposed to avert evil. Véld, the Maritht for the 
aweet-rooted grass, Andropogon muricaium, a round golden hand ornament, Pétali, the 
Sanskrit pale red or cow-coloured, a cow-coloured ornament of gold or ivory, 


Among Foot-ornaments are : — Wild, the Marithi name for the Andropogon muricatum, 
a foot-ornament of silver. Phulén, the Marathi word pAwi, a tower: silver foot-ornaments, 
Mas6lyd, the Saiskrit matsya, Marithi mésd, a fish - a silver fish-shaped toe~ornament, | 


(To be continued.) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


4 TELUGU SUPERSTITION. they say should be split in two before itis thrown 
The Telugus, as a rule, wear dAé¢fs, but occa- | SWay when done with, or the wearer of the 
sionally also pdejdmas, extending from the waist | Pdejdmas will become lean, Repeated failure of 
to the knee, and fastened round the waist by a | the superstition has had us yet no effect on ite 
cord, called nada, run through a turned in border | Prevalence. 
or selvedge by means of a small stick, which M. N. Veweetswamr. 


a a a al tg i ae as as ell 


" Michelia champaca, 
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FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTRI, B. A., M.F.L.S. 
No, 08. — The Talisman of Chastity. 
(Continued from p. HH) 
|i, Bag phrase the fair name of Ambiki had been spoiled by the minister of Vijayinagara. 
| Bat she had no idea of how great the mischief was that had been done. All she had 

wanted were fands for the Saiva temple, which her lord had ordered her to acquire for herself. 
The funds bad been acquired in the manner directed, So when the merchant, after giving 
away all that be had to Névi, left Madura for the north, and when all this property was safely 
and secretly collected and kept in the choultry, Ambika said to Dévt :— 

“ My dear friend, I mean to entrust the building of the Saiva temple to you, for I must 
leave this place soon, if I am to execute the last hard condition of my lord. Meanwhile, you 
muat daily go to the palace to receive the dole for our maintenance. Everything must go on, 
as if I remained here. Nota word, not a syllable, must escape from your lips abont my 
absence, The building of the Saiva temple, opposite to our choultry, mast commence from 
to-morrow, and slowly must the work go on. You must keep a regular account of all the 
money that you spend upon it, and it must be built strictly from the fonds that we have 
acquired from the merchant.” 

Dévi listened eagerly to what all Ambiké said, and put ber a thousand questions, 
and promised to do all that a maid-servant could do in belping Ambiki. 

Now, as ber lord left her for Bandras, the princess had determined to follow him there 
in disguise, for successfully accomplishing the last and the most severe of his conditions — that 
she should, through him and without his knowledge, — give birth to a son, But she now saw 
that unless she had strong help the successful execution of her project would be an extremely 
difficult, nay, an impossible, task. So she wrote to her father secretly about her hard life, 
and why she had to go to Baniras, and saying that for this jourmcy she wanted a good retinue 
composed of men and women quite foreign to India, a very confidential man for superintending 
her affairs at Madura, and ample funds for her journey and atay at Banirms, Her father had 
the greatest regard for bis daughter, and so he at once sent men and money, and, as desired by 
his daughter, made the whole retinue wait ot a day's journey from Madura. The men 
and women that composed this retinue were all persons from the Simhaladvipa, and the king 
made two of his confidential ministers assume the guise of common men of that island, and 
ordered them to obey the princess's orders. 

One of these men wns to superintend the work that Dévi was to ondertake for the ‘Saiva 
temple; and great was Ambiki'’s delight when she saw him near her, disguised as a beggar. 
She came to know through him that a retinoe of a hondred men and oa hundred women, with 
another person, disguised like himself, was waiting for her at a day's journey from Madura. 
Her joy knew no bounds when she heard of this. She called Dévi to her side, recommended 
her to the confidential friend in disguise, and made arrangements that the Saiva temple should 
be built by him with funds supplied by Dévi. She then took a box from the hands of the dis- 
guised friend, which contained something for her from hor father, and went in to her own 
room. After a ghafika she returned, and the persons found a strange prince standing before 
them, and no longer the princess Ambika, for the box that the princess received from her father 
contained a complete set of a male dress. The confidential friend accompanied the disguised 
Ambika to the spot where the retinue was waiting, and returned to Madara to attend to his duty. 
Thus did Ambika, disguised as a prince, begin her long, troublesome and rapid pilgrimage to 
Baniras, She reached the sacred city a day after her lord's arrival there, and took up her 
abode opposite to his house, calling herself, in her disguise, the prince of Sithhaladvipa. 

The several festivities, the music and the nautch parties were purposely held in the house 
of the Simhaladvipa prince to attract the attention of the Piindiyan prince. But the latter 
never for a moment had any reason to suspect that these things were wholly done for his sake, 
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and he was for several days eagerly waiting for an opportunity to get himself introduced to 
one whom he considered to be the happiest prince in the world, In about a couple of months 
after bis arrival in Baniras, he was allowed to become the friend of the prince of Simhaladvipa, 
and little by little the friendship between the two princes grew thicker and thicker, till on 
a certain day the Simbhaladvipa prince thas questioned his friend :— 

“0 Pandiya, notwithstanding the several festivities, nantches and music that I get op day 
after day on your account, I now and then find that you are absent-minded. There must be some 
eanse for all this. Though we have become bosom friends now, you have not been free with 
me. Tell me now, please, what lurks in your mind, and let me try my best to console you.” 

The prince then related ajlabout his wife, except her banishment to the choultry, and so hie 
listener came to understand who the pearl merchant had been. The Simhaladvipa prince 
laughed freely over the story, and this want of politeness enraged the vexed husband very much. 

“ You laugh now, O Simhala! I donot know how yoa would have liked these things, 
if your wife had behaved thus towards you," said the Pindiyan prince, to which the listener 

“Thank God, O Pindiya, T have no wife. I shall never marry one.” 

Now that the topic had been once mooted, there were several occasions in the next and suc- 
ceeding days on which they had again to revert to it. Though Ambiki, disguised as the Sithala 
prince, had langhed over the volley of abuse that her husband, without knowing who his listener 
was, had showered upon her, there was no sadder soul in the world than herself at the time. 

“Thus, thought she, “has my lord been deceived by the Vijayinagara minister, and 
believes me tobe s bad woman and disbelieves my talisman, and calls it a magic. It is my 
fate to undergo such hardship. Let things only go on as I wish them now, and I shall soon 
win over my lord to my side,” 

One evening, the Simhala prince thus consoled his friend : — 

“From all that I can gather from your speech, you seem to envy my happy life in the 
midst of so many courtezans, while you look upon your stay opposite to me all alone as a great 
hardship. If you have no objection, I can easily send yon one of these courtezans for company.” 

The Paodiyan prince gladly accepted his friend's suggestion, and from that night, the 
Simhala prince assumed the disguise of a courtesan of Simhdéladvipa during the 
nights, and spent them with her lord. The Pindiyan prince nover suspected that the 
prince and the courtezan, who visited him every night, were one and the sampe person. Thus 
matters continued till Ambiki became certain of her pregnancy, and the moment she was certain 
of this, her whole thonghts were fixed on Madara. But before she thonght of returning there, 
she secured the best of his ornamen ts from her lord — of his finger and ear rings, garlands, 
and even of the talisman of lotuses which she bad given him. Having no more thought of his 
bad wife, and never suspecting the conrtezan to be a princess or his wife, he gave her all that she 
asked, and more, The object of the pilgrimage of the princess to Bandiras was now successfully 
accomplished. and four full months ahe had spent happily with her lord. 

Oue day, the following letter was shewn to the Pindiyan prince by the Sizshala prince : — 

“My dearest son! Your presence is urgently neoded here. Start at once and come away. 
You have spent too long a time at the sacred city.” 











| The Piigdiyan thanked the Simbala for his good advice. Now that « kind “und good 
friend suggested it to him, this idea — that the Vijayinagara minister's version of his wife's 
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character might after all be a tale, and that the ornaments might have been got by unfair | ns, 
occurred to him atonce. But the original warmth of his true regard to his singular wife, 
which he had before he came to Vijayinagara, was gone, He promised to himself secretly that, 
on his return, he would sift the matter well before taking any harsh steps, and no sooner had 
this idea entered into his head than he also wanted to return to his country. 

The Simhala prince, after intimating to his friend that he would be going down to the 
south in a few days, resolved within himself that kis departure must be sudden, secret and 
rapid. All arrangements necessary for this were secretly made, and executed the very next 
day. The third morning after the letter was seen by the Pindiyan prince he saw the mansion 
opposite to his house vacant, and the inmates all gone. On asking the landlord, he was told 
of the abrapt departure of the inmates to their country on the previous night. 

“What,” thought the Pigdiya, “Is friendship a mere name without any meaning attached 
to it, that my friend, the Simbhala, should thus quit this place without one word as to the time 
of his leaving? But let me not accuse him. I was advised by him only the other day not to 
be so hasty and foolish in believing the Vijayinagara minister's accusation against my wife.” 

Thus thought he, and made arrangements for going also to his country, 


As soon as the princess Ambiki in her male disguise Jeft Baniiras, she requested her 
confidential friends to hasten the journey as much as possible, and reached Madura in four 
months’ time. As might be expected, she sent away to her father all the men and women 
who had formed her retinue a day's journey from her choultry, and taking only two chosen 
and trustworthy friends with her, she reached her poor habitation safely in the middle of the 
night. She met her confidential friend and Dévi. Great were their rejoicings at this hapay 
mecting,and Ambika waa delighted to find that the temple was almost approaching to completion, 
The other part of her promise, too, she expected to be fulfilled ina couple of months in the 
natoral course of circumstances. No one ever doubted. that the princess had not remained 
in the choultry, for the morning doles had been regularly received, and now Dévi and the 
other servants were mightily pleased at all the steps Ambika had taken for successfull y retrieving 
her character. She requested them all to keep everything to themselves till her lord’s return. 

Six months after her retarn to Madara, ber lord, the prince of the Pindiya country, returned 
to his palace from his pilgrimage to the north. The first news that he heard, when entering his 
dominions, was a scandal about his banished wife. Births and deaths cannot he kept secret for 
long time, and it became known throughout the palace first, then throughout the city, that the 
banished princess had given birth toason. Then the whole Pindiyan realm came to know of it. 
This event took place just four months before the return of the prince, who, after leaving 
Eaniras, travelled in haste for a few days to join the Simhala prince, but, being unable to catch 
him up and obtain news of his movements, had taken his own time for his return journey. 

The prince's retarn was welcome to all in the capital, except to himself, for though 
now and then he consoled himself with the thoughé that the character of a banished princess 
should not at all pat him out of his usual peace of mind, the scandal, as it appeared to him, 
was in the mouth of every one, and made him hang his head. His father the old king 
gave the prince a very kind and hearty welcome, but at their first meeting, it so happened 
that Dévi aleo was waiting to receive ber morning dole. All the anger which the prince 
was keeping to himself broke ont at once at the sight of that maid-servant :-— 

“ Has your lady a baby with her?” asked the prince. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied she. 

“Cannot the father of that child feed you all?" roared out the prince, his tone of 
speech having changed itself by anger to a high pitch. 

Coolly the maid-ervant replied: — “Your Highness, my lord, is ita father, and, in 
keeping with your Highness’s orders, I come daily to the palace gates.” 
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The tnd who had not the slightest teason to connect himself with tte origi, thought 
himself doubly insulted by the cutting remarks by the maid-servant. He would have rushed 
at her and plonged his dagger in her body, had not half » dozen friends near him held him 
back, fearing his attitude. He abused her, and several people had already rushed at her to 
push her away, when the old king restored order, and severely reprimanded Déyi. 

Bat she was glad at heart that unwittingly the matters had taken sach « course. 

“Let me be abused and thrashed,” thought she. “TI shall be proud of having bronght 
this separation between the prince and his chaste wife the sooner to an end.” 


With this thought, she bowed very respectfully to the prince, and requested him to turn 
his mind back to the Simhala prince, and that she was not at all joking, but in earnest, when 
ahe said that be was the father of the beautifal baby, Sheeven went ont of her way, and 
remarked that in all the fourteen worlds there could not be found a better Indy than the 
princess of Akhandakivéri. 

The prince's face changed colour when the name of the Simhala prince fell into his ears, 

“Whit? Is it possible! What connection is there with that company in Baniiras and the 
baby’s birth here? Let me enquire,” thonght he. 

Dévi was not that day permitted to return to the choultry. Immediately, the princess 
with her baby and the other maid-servants were sent for, The prince, overcome by extreme 
unger, had forgotten all his hard conditions, which lw had imposed on his wife before he started 
for the sacred city :-— the raising of the Saiva temple and the giving birth to a son by his own 
self without hia knowledie. 

Ever obedient to orders issued by her lord or his father, Ambik4, with her little baby at 
her bosom, arrived at the court like an ordinary woman withont any reference to her position. 
Bat what did she, the gem of womankind, care forall the outward formalities ? Her face, which 
hore on every line of it, furrows of deep anxiety and misery, indicated for all that her chaste 
innate charucter. Reaching the court she bowed with grace to ber father-in-law and then to her 
lord. When questioned by the former as to who was the father of the baby, she replied :— 

“Respected father-in-law. Your noble son and my husband is its father, Let him kindly 
remember the Simhala prince, hia friend, at Banaras, and the courtezin that visited him every 
night there. This is that courtezan, and the canse of all this is the imposition of two severe 
conditions, which your own son will explain to you, sire, If he ia doubtful of the courtezan, 
lvt him please examine these ornaments, which he presented to me.” 

Here she placed before the old king all the jewels that her husband had given her in her 
disguise asa courteran. She then explained her whole story, from the beginning of her wedding 
night to that moment, All the people concerned in the affair were called ond examined, The 
further the examination went the more the prince began to admire his chaste wife. What 
hardships, what renunciations she had undergone to please the whims of his own bad self ? 
Even the Vijayanagara minister with his sovereign had to come in to give evidence, and on the 
former's saying that the princess be slept with fora night, a5 a pearl merchant, had a mole in 
her right cheek, the last lingering doubt m the minds of the most suspicions of men assembled 
there was removed. This on examination was proved to exist on the face of the maid-servant 
who had put on the disguise of the princess for w night. The examination was thorongh 
and extremely minute, and before it was over there was not a single soul in the court, who did 
pot condemn the prince for his bad treatment of his excellent wife, nor praise Ambika for 
all her sueccesful adventures and noble execution of her undertakings for unsullied fame. 

The prince was more than sufficiently pleased. He took back with pleasure his virtuous 
wife, and many were the occasions when they recounted their Banaras adventures, Once 
thus closely united by so mauy pleasant recollections and adventures they never became separated 
afterwards in their life, Ambika, by her purity of conduct, soundness of learning, and kindness 
to every one, became an object of respect to every person, and even to her husband. And they 
now lived together happily for a long time. 
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original Bhata tales - Ceeesactetseenssssceee of 
Marang Burn, identification of ........... coseume 10d 
Miri, a god ......... foe S10 ne Bee cee See Cee og one 16 
Mirichi-dévi, a Lamaic goddeay scraveteressescare 7D 
marks, use of, in Bhitta incantations. SuSath see § 
Marlu-jumddi, a Bhita introduced into an 

incantation, 8 ff. ; + hip image... ccs cn « 16 
marriage, of royal brother and sister, alluded 
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metaphor defined, 267if.:— modal, analyzed. 285f, 
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Paiyya Baidya, a hero of the Deyibaidi 
Legend, 22ff.; of the Kéti-Channayya 
Legend. 42:— the husband of Kinni Darn. 4 
palm-leaves, method of preparing for writing, 
J0f.:— writing on, desoribed, 85:— mode 
of writing on, 97: — are spirit-scarers .. 
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possession of LAbér, 60; his interview with 
the Governor-General, 62f. : — details of hia 
keeping of the Holi festival, 63; his death, 
68 — his superstition, 63f.; medicines ad- 
ministered 
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figures of, various, analysed, 278M. — orna- 
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tig Vela, Date of the, 134 ff; Sinead? in 1 the 
second half of the period 4500-2500 B. C., 
157 :— part played by the ancient views 
of the position of the heavenly bodies in 
ascertaining the date of the, 155:— same 
Views as to the position of the heavenl y 
bodies found in other Vedic works, 155 — 
a note on Prof. Tilak’s view of the age of 
the Hig Veda, 158 :-— age of the, some notes 
by Prof. Bihler, aoHf.:-— notes on MM. 
Brunnhofer’s works relating to the, 302f,: 
—notes on M. Colinet’s works relating 
to the, 263 :— notes on M. Hirzel’s works 
on the, 362:— Hymns of the, notes on Max 
Muller's Ind Ed. 353:— notes on Dr. 
Peterson’s Ed. of parte of the, 353f, -— 
M. Regnand on, notes on, 365ff. — remarke 
on Regnand's theory of the, 111f. :-— notes 
on Prof. Weber on Vedic Ritual, 363:— 
notes on a native Ed. of the, 353 -— notes 
on translations’ of the, 111; notes on 
Griffith's translation of the Hymns, 354; 
note? on M. Henry's translation of the 
Hymne of the .... one bd Pee ee eee hi 
Bishi, aa a teat She. ied :sa Buraanas’= cosseeses 166 
roots, practical suggestions for continuing the 
search for Skr. ....... een nen ene S98 ons eeeeeens m8 Pe 
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Koti-Channayya Légend, 86f. ; hia share in 
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Bab-dak = Sa-dag..nsesesseessosseesensssuciesacesecs 201 
asda: the carth-owner demon, of Sikhim... 199 
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Sakkaraj Era, notes on the, 254:— = Sakarij 
= Baka Era of India, 256 :— may be of 
Ohinese origin, 256 :-— sometimes reckoned 
from Monday, Mth Mareh 78 A. D.- 
(Indian), 256. :— dates from 655 A. D....... 256 
Sakra, as a teat Skr. word in Burmese......... 166 
Sakya-Muni, asa Lamaic god .. 
Simdchdrt-iatakam described, 1698. — list of 
authors and dates quoted 1m we... - 170. 
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Sstke = “Saik, the Sites ic tit i 86 
Sankarn Baidyat!, o heroine of the Kila- 
bhairava Bhitta Legend -vise.:s.s-<sscueeeons 187M 
Sankéévara-gachebha, origin of the ee A 175 
Sanskrit, ita debt to the vernaculara, 


110 :— the old language of Boddbism in 

Borma, 258:— tranalation into Burmese, 

101 — words in Burmese ..........0..: 16, 168 
Santila, the migration of the .......... --. LOGE. 
Sdrakila Birmdna, a hero of the: “Jumidi 

Leeggemndd 10102-00000 cents ossenaces 19 
Sdra-jum-didi, a Bhéta, introduced into a an in- 

ecantation, §f.: his image, 10: the Bhiita, 
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forest, 22; reckons Deyibaidi aa his sister, 

23; takes charge of Koti and Channayya, 
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Shinirs, Ehéita worship of the .....c0.000. 4 
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ceremony of, a king .. Ss wad abn acta eael ge 
She, the dinease-prodacing demon of Sikhim. 204 
power 
Shin Baba of Poan) & botetal.. Friatrveast 
Shinsdbdmyo, im RaMgQoom oo. ec.scee.e ces crecessee 102 
Siddamirds arid: son of Sankarn Bai- 
yes rebetiociieelvidiniven meGlard - LST. 
Sikhs, rise of the, 58: : — their firstappearance 
as a military power, £9: — their rising 
against Ahmad Shih, 69:— wars of the, 
account of, lost by Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
71:—e summary account of their Guards, 
S7f.:;— medicine among the Sikha...... ..... 
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sprite, were firwt the soul of the ‘dead, 393 ; 
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of men, i77:— are mortal, 3/7; were all 
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S77ff. :— fear of, due to belief in their 
power to cause disease, O77f.; have to be 
appeased by offerings, 338:— of the dead, 
man-eaters. ag, $35:— guardian, J0ff.; 
were ot first dead ancestors, S37: — 
animals as guardian, 334: — guardian, 


plants as, 338:— unfriendly, fear of, in- 
| ereaeed by belief in guardian ..........°...-. S37 
spirit-scarers, 382i. ; animals,335 ; planta .. Dy 
drdhe == ddl 4.0.20. caste es es BS 
Set Sitha Pandit, a Lanai $08 he Te 
Srog-lha, the Life-god, in Sikhim .. swe 197 
sthdna, a Bhitta temple ...1-.c02ssemesecereee 5 
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